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PREFACE. 

I  DO  not  find  it  easy  to  get  sufficiently  far  away  from  this 
Book,  in  the  first  seiisationa  of  having  finished  it,  to  refer  to  it 
vith  the  oomposure  which  thia  formal  heading  would  seem  to 
require.  My  interest  in  it,  is  so  recent  and  strong;  and  n 
mind  h  so  divided  between  pleasure  and  regret — pleasure  in 
the  achievement  of  a  long  design,  regret  in  the  separation 
from  many  companions — that  I  am  in  danger  of  vrearying  the 
reader  whom  I  love,  with  personal  confidences,  and  private 
emotions. 

Besides  which,  all  that  I  could  say  of  the  Story,  to  any 
purpose,  I  have  endeavoured  to  say  in  it. 

It  would  concern  the  reader  little,  perhaps,  to  know,  how 
aorrowfully  the  pen  is  laid  down  at  the  close  of  a  two-years' 
imaginative  task ;  or  how  an  Author  feels  as  if  he  were  dis- 
missing some  portion  of  himself  into  the  shadowy  world,  when 
a  crowd  of  the  creatures  of  bis  brain  are  going  from  him  for 
ever.  Yet,  I  have  nothing  else  to  tell ;  unless,  indeed,  I  were 
to  confess  {which  might  he  of  less  moment  still]  that  no  one 
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can  ever  believe  this  Narrative,  in  the  reading,  more  than  I 
have  believed  it  in  the  writing. 

Instead  of  looking  back,  therefore,  I  will  look  forward.  I 
cannot  close  this  Volume  more  agreeably  to  myself,  than  with  a 
hopeful  glance  towards  the  time  when  I  shall  again  put  forth 
my  two  green  leaves  once  a  month,  and  with  a  faithful  remem- 
brance of  the  genial  sun  and  showers  that  have  fallen  on  tliese 
leaves  of  David  Copperfield,  and  made  me  happy. 

L0!fD35, 

Odoltr,  1850. 
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PERSONAL  HISTORY  AND  EXPERIENCE 


OP 


DAVID  COPPERFIELD  THE  YOUNGER 


CHAPTEE  L 

I   AM   BOBN. 

WHETHER  I  shall  turn  out  to  be  the  hero  of  my  own  life,  or  whether 
that  station  will  be  held  by  anybody  else,  these  pages  must  show. 
To  begin  my  life  with  the  beginning  of  my  life,  I  record  that  I  was  born 
(as  I  have  been  informed  and  believe)  on  a  Friday,  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
night.  It  was  remarked  that  the  clock  began  to  strike,  and  I  began 
to  cry,  simultaneously. 

In  consideration  of  the  day  and  hour  of  my  birth,  it  was  declared  by 
the  nurse,  and  by  some  sage  women  in  the  neighbourhood  who  had  taken 
a  lively  interest  in  me  several  months  before  there  was  any  possibility  of 
our  becoming  personally  acquainted,  first,  that  I  was  destined  to  be 
unlucky  in  life ;  and  secondly,  that  I  was  privileged  to  see  ghosts  and 
spirits ;  both  these  gifts  ine\itably  attaching,  as  they  believed,  to  all 
unlucky  infants  of  either  gender,  born  towards  the  small  hours  on  a 
Friday  night. 

I  need  say  nothing  here,  on  the  first  head,  because  nothing  can  show 
better  tlian  my  history  whether  that  prediction  was  verified  or  fabified 
by  the  result.  On  the  second  branch  of  the  question,  I  will  only 
remark,  that  unless  I  ran  through  that  part  of  my  inheritance  while  I 
was  still  a  baby,  I  have  not  come  into  it  yet.  But  I  do  not  at  all 
complain  of  having  been  kept  out  of  this  property ;  and  if  anybody 
else  should  be  in  the  present  enjoyment  of  it,  he  is  heartily  welcome  to 
keep  it. 

I  was  born  with  a  caul,  which  was  advertised  for  sale,  in  the  newspapers, 
at  the  low  price  of  fifteen  guineas.  Whether  sea-going  people  were 
short  of  money  about  that  time,  or  were  short  of  faith  and  preferred 
cork-jackets,  I  don't  know ;  all  I  know  is,  that  there  was  but  one 
solitary  bidding,  and  that  was  from  an  attorney  connected  with  the  bill- 
broking  business,  who  offered  two  pounds  in  cash,  and  the  balance  in 
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sherry,  but  declined  to  be  guaranteed  from  drowning  on  any  higher  bargain. 
Consequently  the  advertisement  was  withdrawn  at  a  dead  loss — ^for  as  to 
sherry,  my  poor  dear  mother's  own  sherry  was  in  the  market  then — and 
ten  years  afterwards  the  caul  was  put  up  in  a  raffle  down  in  our 
part  of  the  country,  to  fifty  members  at  half-a-crown  a  head,  the  winner 
to  spend  five  shUlings.  I  was  present  myself,  and  I  remember  to 
have  felt  quite  uncomfortable  and  confused,  at  a  part  of  myself  being 
disposed  of  in  that  way.  The  eaul  was  won,  I  recollect,  by  an  old  lady 
with  a  hand-basket,  who,  very  reluctantly,  produced  from  it  the  stipulated 
five  shillings,  all  in  halfpence,  and  twopence  halfpenny  short — as  it  took 
an  immense  time  and  a  great  waste  of  arithmetic,  to  endeavour  without 
any  effect  to  prove  to  her.  It  is  a  fact  which  will  be  long  remembered 
as  remarkable  down  there,  that  she  was  never  drowned,  but  died  tri- 
umphantly in  bed,  at  ninety-two.  I  have  understood  that  it  was, 
to  the  last,  her  proudest  boast,  that  she  never  had  been  on  the  water  in 
her  life,  except  upon  a  bridge ;  and  that  over  her  tea  (to  which  she  was 
extremely  partial)  she,  to  the  last,  expressed  her  indignation  at  the 
impiety  of  mariners  and  others,  who  had  the  presumption  to  go 
« meandering  '*  about  the  world.  It  was  in  vain  to  represent  to  her 
that  some  conveniences,  tea  perhaps  included,  resulted  from  this  ob- 
jectionable practice.  She  always  returned,  with  greater  emphasis  and 
with  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  her  objection,  '^  Let  us 
have  no  meandering." 

Not  to  meander,  myself,  at  present,  I  will  go  back  to  my  birth. 

I  was  bom  at  Blunderstone,  in  Suffolk,  or  "  thereby,'*  as  they  say  in 
Scotland.  I  was  a  posthumous  child.  My  father's  eyes  had  closed  upon 
the  light  of  this  world  six  months,  when  mine  opened  on  it.  There  ia 
something  strange  to  me,  even  now,  in  the  reflection  that  he  never  saw 
me ;  and  something  stranger  yet  in  the  shadowy  remembrance  that  I  have 
of  my  first  diildish  associations  with  his  white  grave-stone  in  the  church- 
yard, and  of  the  indefinable  compassion  I  used  to  feel  for  it  lying  out  alone 
there  in  the  dark  night,  when  our  little  parbr  was  warm  and  Mght  with 
fire  and  candle,  and  the  doors  of  onr  house  were — almost  cruelly,  it  seemed 
to  me  sometimes — ^bolted  and  locked  against  it. 

An  aunt  of  my  father's,  and  consequently  a  great-aimt  of  mine,  of 
whom  I  shall  have  more  to  relate  by  and  by,  was  the  principal  magnate 
of  our  family.  Miss  Trotwood,  or  Miss  Betsey,  as  my  poor  mother  always 
called  her,  when  she  sufficiently  overcame  her  dread  of  this  formidable 
personage  to  mention  her  at  all  (which  was  seldom),  had  been  married 
to  a  husband  younger  than  herself,  who  was  very  handsome,  except  in  the 
sense  of  the  homely  adage,  "handsome  is,  that  handsome  does" — for  be 
was  strongly  suspected  of  having  beaten  Miss  Betsey,  and  even  of  having 
once,  on  a  disputed  question  of  supplies,  made  some  hasty  but  determined 
arrangements  to  throw  her  out  of  a  two  pair  of  stairs'  window.  These 
evidences  of  an  incompatibility  of  temper  induced  Miss  Betsey  to  pay 
him  off,  and  effect  a  separation  by  mutual  consent.  He  went  to  India 
with  his  capital,  and  there,  acoording  to  a  wild  legend  in  our  family,  he 
was  onoe  seen  riding  on  an  elephant,  in  company  with  a  Baboon ;  but 
I  think  it  most  have  been  a  Baboo— or  a  Begum.    Any  how,  from  India 
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ny  anal*  nobody  hieir;  ftr  immodiatefy  upon  the  aepantioii,  sIib  took 
-kv  aHidn  mmm  aoMB,  boadbi  a  ooltaga  m  a  iHoki  (m  a 

low  «i|f  «C  MtahKnad  bona  OflBB  aa  a  ring^ 
and  was  uadantood  to  life  seduded,  ens  afterwaidi^  in  an  i«ii*ipti>L> 

My  ftfther  bad  onoe  been  a  &Toirite  of  hen,  I  beKeva;  but  she  waa 
■ortnOy  aAented  by  hk  manriagw^  on  the  grouid  that  my  mother  waa 
*nwaK  doQ."  She  had  neiar  teen  ny  mothv,  bat  A»  knewhortobe 
not  yet  twenty.  My  iUier  and  Mies  Betaoy  nefor  nui  a^auL  He  waa 
doahb  ny  mother'a  age  idna  he  mazxied,  and  of  boi  a  ddioate  eonatita- 
tion.  Hediedayearafterwaida,  and,  a8lhafeaDd,abLnionUiabe&^ 
eaaw  into  the  wend. 

This  was  the  state  ci  matien,  on  the  aftenuxm  of,  what  I  nugr  be 
CEiensed  lor  callmg,  that  eTentfal  and  important  Itiday.  I  ean  make  no 
claim  therefore  to  hsre  known*  at  that  time,  how  matters  stood;  ortohate 
ai^  iftiiMhnmes^  fbnnded  on  the  eridsaoe  ef  vxj  own  senses,  of  what 
Aflowai 

HymiidMrw»sittingbythein,bat  poorfyin  health,  and  Tery  kyw 
■I  qpirit%  looking  at  it  tfaioa|^  her  tear%  and  despsading  heaiify  about 
kendf  and  the  fatherless  little  atranger,  whowasalmdywdeomedby  some 
giosssu  of  prophetic  |iin%  in  a  drawer  np-atairs,  to  a  worid  not  at  all  excited 
on  the  sabject  of  his  anriyal;  *my  mother,  I  say,  was  sitting  by  the  fire, 
that  blight,  windy  Mardi  aftdknoon,  Tery  timid  and  sad,  and  yery  doubtful 
of  erer  eoming  aUve  out  of  the  trial  that  was  before  her,  when,  lifting  her 
eyes  as  she  dried  them,  to  the  window  opposite,  she  saw  a  strange  lady 
eoming  up  the  garden.  v^.. 

My  mother  had  a  sore  foreboding  at  the  second  glance,  that  it  was  Miss 
Betsey.  The  setting  sun  was  glowing  on  the  strange  lady,  over  the 
gard«i-fcnce,  and  she  came  walking  up  to  the  door  with  a  fell  rigidity 
ci  figure  and  composure  of  countenance  that  ooold  haye  belonged  to 
nobody  else. 

l¥hen  she  reached  the  house,  she  gave  another  proof  of  her  identity. 
My  father  had  often  hinted  that  she  seldom  conducted  herself  like  any 
ordinary  Christian ;  and  now,  instead  of  ringing  the  bell,  she  came  and 
hxAed  in  at  that  identical  window,  pressing  the  end  of  her  nose  against 
the  {^ass  to  that  extent,  that  my  poor  dear  mother  used  to  say  it  became 
perfectly  flat  and  white  in  a  moment. 

She  gafe  my  mother  soch  a  turn,  that  I  have  always  been  convinced  I 
am  ind^ited  to  Miss  Betsey  for  having  been  bom  on  a  Friday. 

My  mother  had  left  her  diair  in  ha  agitation*  and  gone  behind  it  in 
the  oonier.  Miss  Betsey,  looking  round  the  room,  slowly  and  enquirmgly, 
began  on  the  other  side,  and  earned  her  eyes  on,  like  a  Saracen's  Head  in 
a  Dutch  dock,  until  they  reached  my  mother.  Then  she  made  a  frown 
and  a  gesture  to  my  mother*  like  one  who  was  accustomed  to  be  obeyed, 
to  eome  and  open  the  door.    My  mother  went. 

"^ Mra.JD|9rid  Coppeffidd*  I  tkiuk,"  said  Miss  Betsey;  the  emphasis 
referring,  perhaps,  to  my  mother's  mourning  weeds^  and  her  condition. 

"  Yes,"  said  my  mother,  ftintly. 
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j^    **  Miss  Trotwood/'  said  the  yisitor.     "  You  have  heard  of  her,  I  dare 
say?" 

Mj  mother  answered  she  had  had  that  pleasure.  And  she  had  a  dis- 
j  agreeable  consciousness  of  not  appearing  to  imply  that  it  had  been  an 
i    OTerpowering  pleasure. 

"  Now  you  see  her/'  said  Miss  Betsey.  My  mother  bent  her  head,  and 
begged  her  to  walk  in. 

They  went  into  the  parlor  my  mother  had  come  from,  the  fire  in  the 
best  room  on  the  other  side  of  the  passage  not  being  lighted — ^not  having 
been  lighted,  indeed,  since  my  father's  funeral ;  and  when  they  were  both 
seated,  and  Miss  Betsey  said  nothing,  my  mother,  after  vainly  trying  to 
restrain  herself,  began  to  cry. 

"  Oh  tut,  tut,  tut !"  said  Miss  BeUey,  in  a  hurry.  ««  Don't  do  that ! 
Come,  come  1" 

My  mother  couldn't  help  it  notwithstanding,  so  she  cried  until  she  had 
had  her  cry  out. 

"  Take  off  your  cap,  child,"  said  Miss  Betsey,  "  and  let  me  see  you." 

My  mother  was  too  much  afraid  of  her  to  refuse  compliance  with  this 
odd  request,  if  she  had  any  disposition  to  do  so.  Therefore  she  did  as 
she  was  told,  and  did  it  with  such  nervous  hands  that  her  hair  (which  was 
luxuriant  and  beautiful)  fell  all  about  her  face. 

"  Why,  bless  my  heart  I "  exclaimed  Miss  Betsey.  "  You  are  a  very 
Baby!" 

My  mother  was,  no  doubt,  unusually  youthful  in  appearance  even 
for  her  years ;  she  hung  her  head,  as  if  it  were  her  fault,  poor  thing, 
and  said,  sobbing,  that  indeed  she  was  afraid  she  was  but  a  childish 
widow,  and  would  be  but  a  childish  mother  if  she  lived.  In  a  short 
.  pause  which  ensued,  she  had  a  fancy  that  she  felt  Miss  Betsey  touch  her 
hair,  and  that  with  no  ungentle  hand  ;  but,  looking  at  her,  in  her  timid 
hope,  she  found  that  lady  sitting  with  the  skirt  of  her  dress  tucked  up, 
her  hands  folded  on  one  knee,  and  her  feet  upon  the  fender,  frowning  at 
the  fire. 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,"  said  Miss  Betsey,  suddenly,  "  why  Rookery  ?  " 
Bo  you  mean  the  house,  ma'am  ?  "  asked  my  mother. 
Why  Bookery?"  said  Miss  Betsey.     ''Cookery  would  have  been 
more  to  the  purpose,  if  you  had  had  any  practical  ideas  of  life,  either  of 
you." 

*'The  name  was  Mr.  Copperfield's  choice,"  returned  my  mother. 
"  When  he  bought  the  house,  he  liked  to  think  that  there  were  rooks 
about  it." 

The  evening  wind  made  such  a  disturbance  just  now,  among  some  tall 
old  elm-trees  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  that  neither  my  mother  nor 
Miss  Betsey  could  forbear  glancing  Uiat  way.  As  the  elms  bent  to  one 
another,  like  giants  who  were  whispering  secrets,  and  after  a  few  seconds 
of  such  repose,  fell  into  a  violent  flurry,  tossing  their  wild  arms  about,  as 
if  their  late  confidences  were  really  too  wicked  for  their  peace  of  mind, 
some  weather-beaten  ragged  old  rooks'-nests,  burdening  their  higher 
branches,  swimg  like  wrecks  upon  a  stormy  sea. 

**  Where  are  the  birds?  "  asked  Miss  Betsey. 
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"The ?"     My  mother  had  been  thinking  of  something  else. 

"  The  rooks— what  has  become  of  Ihem  ?"  asked  Miss  Betsey. 

"There  have  not  been  any  since  we  have  lived  here,"  said  my  mother, 
"  We  thought — Mr.  Coppertield  thought — it  was  quite  a  large  roolcety  ; 
but  the  nests  were  very  old  ones,  and  the  birds  Lave  deserted  them  a 
long  whDe." 

"  I)a*id  Copperfield  all  over  !  "  cried  Miss  Betsey.  "  David  Copper-  | 
field  from  bead  to  foot !  Calb  a  house  a  rookery  when  there  's  not  a  roolc  I 
Bear  it,  and  takes  the  bird^  on  trust,  because  be  sees  the  nests  I  " 

"  Mr.  Copperfield,"  returned  my  mother,  "  is  dead,  and  if  you  dare  to 
speak  unkindly  of  him  to  me " 

My  poor  dear  mother,  I  suppose,  had  some  momentary  intention  of 
^— y'latjug  ipannlt  nd  htMajvfOi  wyvaiX,  who  ooaUeM^hm 
■edled  her  with  one  hand,  evm.  if  m;  atother  had  been  in  ftr  bettir 
tainBg  far  rath  an  raooantCT  than  Ae  waa  that  tntaag.  Bat  it  uMwd 
with  tha  aethm  of  nnng  from  ha  tkmt;  and  aha  aat  down  agam  wf 
meek^,  aad  Unkd. 

Vha  iha  «anM  to  haradf,  at  wh«  ICw  Betae^  had  laAaaA  h«, 
whhAuiw  it  urn,  ahe  finmd  &e  Irtts  atandinB  at  the  window.    Iht 


twiJBht  wu  by  thia  tuno  ahadiBg.  dmn  into  darfcneea ;  and  din^  m 
Oqr  wnr  eadt  othsr,  th^  eodd  not  have  done  that  widunt  the  aid  or  Ok 

"Well?"  said  Miss  Betsey,  coming  back  to  her  chair,  aBifshehadonlr 
beeotakingacaauBllookat  the  prospect;  "and  when  do  you  expect 

"  I  am  ^  in  a  tremble,"  faltered  my  mother.  "  I  don't  know  what 's 
the  matter.    I  shall  die,  I  am  sore  I " 

"  No,  no,  no,"  said  Miss  Betsey.     "  Have  some  tea." 

"  Oh  dear  me,  dear  me,  do  yon  think  it  will  do  me  any  good  ?  "  oied 
wj  mother  in  a  helpless  manner. 

"Of  course  it  will,"  said  Miss  Betsey.  "It's  nothing  bat  fiuuy. 
What  do  yon  call  your  girl  P  " 

"  I  don't  know  Uiat  it  will  'he  a  girl,  yet,  ma'am,"  said  my  mother 
innocently. 

"Bless  the  Baby  I "  exdelmed  Miss  Betsey,  miconscioualy  quoting  the 
second  sentiment  of  tiie  pincushion  in  the  drawer  np-stairs,  but  applying 
it  to  my  mother  insteaa  of  me,  "  I  don't  mean  that.  I  mean  yonr 
ecxvant-giiL" 

"Pe^ot^,"  said  my  mother. 

"  Peg^otty  1"  repeated  Hiss  Betsey,  with  some  indignation.  "  Do  yon 
men  to  a^,  child,  that  any  hnman  being  has  gone  into  a  Chrbtian  chordi, 
aod  fat  hotelf  named  Pq;gottyF" 

"  It  'a  her  surname,"  sud  my  mother,  faintly.  "  Mr.  Copperfield  called 
her  by  it,  because  her  Christian  name  was  the  same  as  mine." 

"Here!  Pe^otty !"  oied  Miss  Betsey,  opening  the  parloi>door.  "Tea. 
Tour  mistress  is  a  Uttle  unweU.    Don't  dawdle."  • 

HaTii^  ienud  this  mandate  with  as  much  potentiality  as  if  die  had 
beca  a  nngniaed  aoUiori^  in  the  house  erer  since  it  had  been  a  house, 
and  harinclooked  ont  to  confront  the  amazed  Peggotty  ooming  along  the 
passage  with  a  candle  at  the  aonnd  of  a  strange  voice.  Miss  Betaey  shut 
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the  door  again,  and  sat  down  as  before :  with  her  feet  on  ike  fender,  the 
sidrt  of  her  dress  tacked  up,  and  her  hands  folded  on  one  knee. 

^'Tou  were  apeddng  about  its  being  a  girl,"  said  Miss  Bets^.  *'  I 
have  no  donbt  it  will  be  a  giil.  I  hare  a  presentnnent  that  it  Mnst  be  a 
girL    Now  child,  from  the  moment  of  the  birth  of  this  giil — ** 

"  Perhaps  boy,"  my  mother  took  the  liberty  of  putting  in. 

**  I  tell  you  I  have  a  presentiment  that  it  must  be  a  girl,"  retomed 
Miss  Betsey.  ''  Don't  oontradiot.  From  the  moment  of  this  girl's  birth, 
child,  I  intend  to  be  her  friend.  I  intend  to  be  her  godmother,  and  I  beg 
you'll  call  her  Betsey  Trotwood  Copperfield.  There  must  be  no  mistakes 
in  life  with  this  Betsey  Trotwood.  There  must  be  no  trifling  with  ker 
affections,  poor  dear.  She  must  be  well  brought  up,  and  well  guarded 
from  reposing  any  foolish  oonfldenoes  where  they  are  not  deserved.  I 
must  make  that  my  care." 

There  was  a  twitch  of  Miss  Betsey's  head,  after  each  of  these  sentences, 
as  if  her  own  old  wrongs  were  working  within  her,  and  she  repressed  any 
plainer  reference  to  tbem  by  strong  constraint.  So  my  mother  suspected, 
at  least,  as  she  obsenred  her  by  the  low  glimmer  of  the  fire :  too  much 
scared  by  Miss  Betsey,  too  uneasy  in  henelf,  and  too  subdued  and  be- 
wildered altogether,  to  obserre  anything  very  clearly,  or  to  know  what 
to  say. 

*'  And  was  David  good  to  you,  child?  "  asked  Miss  Betsey,  when  she 
had  been  silent  for  a  little  while,  and  these  motions  of  her  head  had 
gradually  ceased.     ''  Were  you  comfortable  together  ?  " 

"  We  were  very  happy,"  said  my  mother.  "  Mr.  C<^>peiield  was  only 
too  good  to  me." 

"  What,  he  spoilt  you,  I  suppose  ?  "  returned  Miss  Betsey. 

"  For  being  quite  alone  and  dependent  on  myself  in  this  rough  world 
again,  yes,  I  fear  he  did  indeed,"  sobbed  my  mother. 

**  Well  I  Don't  cry ! "  said  Miss  Betsey.  "  You  were  not  equally  matched, 
child — if  any  two  people  can  be  equally  matched — and  so  I  asked  the 
question.     You  were  an  orphan,  weren't  you  ?" 

"  Yes." 

**  And  a  governess?" 

"  I  was  nursery-governess  in  a  family  where  Mr.  Copperfield  came  to 
visit.  Mr.  Copperfidd  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  took  a  great  deal  of 
notice  of  me,  and  paid  me  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  at  last  proposed 
to  me.  And  I  accepted  him.  And  so  we  were  married,"  said  my  mother 
simply. 

'*  Ha !  poor  Baby  I"  mused  Miss  Betsey,  with  her  frown  still  bent  upon 
the  fire.     "  Do  you  know  anything  ?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  faltered  my  mother. 

"  About  keeping  house,  for  instance,"  said  Miss  Betsey. 

*'  Not  much,  I  fear,"  returned  my  mother.  "  Not  so  mneh  as  I  could 
wish.     But  Mr.  Copperfield  was  teaching  me — " 

(*'  Much  he  knew  about  it  himself!")  said  Mias  Betsey  in  a  parenthesis. 

— **  And  I  hope  I  should  have  improved,  being  very  anxious  to  learn, 
and  he  very  patient  to  teach,  if  the  great  misfortune  df  his  death  " — my 
mother  broke  down  ag«n  hare,  and  eould  get  no  fisrther. 


"  Wen,  wdl  1 "  said  Hi»9  Betsey. 

— "  1  k^  my  hDuaekoeping-bofjiL  regularly,  aiid4»alanoed  it  with  Mr. 
Coniertield  every  night,"  cried  my  mother  ia  another  bunt  of  diatrcBs, 
md  breaking  down  nj^ain. 

"  Welt,  well  I ''  said  MJM  Betsey.     "  Don't  cry  any  more." 

— "  And  I  am  sure  we  never  hod  a  wofd  of  difference  respecting'  it, 
excfpt  whc-n  Sir.  Copperlicld  objectetl  to  my  titrees  and  fives  being  too 
much  like  each  other,  or  io  luy  putting  curly  tails  to  my  sevens  and  uines," 
reatHBed  my  mother  iu  Another  burst,  and  breaking  down  again. 

"  Tou'U  make  yonrself  ill,"  said  Miss  Betsey,  "  and  you  know  that  will 
bM  be  good  dther  for  youor  Ibr  my  god-daughter.  Ck>me  I  You  mustn't 
doitt" 

This  argument  had  some  share  in  quieting  my  mother,  though  her 
incresaing  indisposition  perliiips  had  n  larger  one.  There  was  au  interval 
of  silence,  only  broki'n  bj  Mi-«  Bctjcv's  oceasionally  ejaculating  "  Ua !  " 
«  d»  nt  wiUi  hs  feet  i^wn  the  fender. 

-  Skfid  fari  teB^  K  aminify  for  Un^f  vitk  U«  MMT*  1  Inw  >" 
aUA^byMdby.    "  Wbt  di/tedoferyDaf  ■*     . 

-lb,  CopoKSOA,'  Mi  mj  Botkc  iMiMii^  Milk  aoBS  dific^ 
-vn«o«uMfaEatondgBoiM  !•  mh*  t^t  jovniiaaf  a  firtoflt 

to  MS." 

-bvanhf"  adai Hm Bataf. 

"A  famdnd  and  fira  ponncb  a  jrcar,"  and  atj  motba. 

* fia aigU  btn 4m*  woH^"  maAmjmmt, 

Ha  weed  w—  mytnfriata  to  Ha  maum^.  Ify  nothcr  wai  as  auMk 
wane  tiat  Vt^gpbij,  attmig  in  with  tke  latlKnrd  and  omifica,  a^  Mcing 
at  a  [^Mtoe  how  ill  ahn  wu, — b«  MIbb  Betae;  might  have  done  sooner  u 
there  had  been  light  enough, — conTeyed  her  np-stairs  to  her  own  room 
wHkk  tii  tpeed ;  and  inunediBt«ly  dispatched  Uam  F^^ty,  her  nephew, 
who  had  been  for  some  days  past  secreted  in  the  honae,  unknown  to  mj 
mother,  ai  a  special  menenger  in  case  oi  emergeney,  to  fetch  the  nurse 
aod  doctor. 

Thoae  allied  powers  were  considerably  astonished,  when  th^  urived 
within  a  few  minutes  of  each  other,  to  find  an  unknown  lady  of  portentous 
sfftmnxtot,  tttting  before  the  fire,  wkh  her  bonnet  tied  aver  her  left  arm. 
itoppiog  her  ears  with  jewellers'  oottoK.  Feggotty  knowing  nothiag 
aboiit  her,  and  my  mother  saying  nothing  about  her,  she  was  quite  a 
myiteij  iu  the  parlor ;  and  the  fat^  of  her  haring  a  magazine  of  jewdlers* 
oatton  in  fav  pockrt,  and  sticking  the  artide  in  her  ears  in  that  wi^,  did 
Botdelnet  &Mnthe  soleainity  of  her  presence. 

The  doctor  having  been  up-stairs  and  come  down  again,  and  having 
satiafied  himself,  I  tn^^Kne,  that  there  wai  a  probability  of  this  unknown 
faK^  and  himaelf  having  to  ait  there,  face  to  bee,  for  some  hours,  laid 
Unaetf  ont  to  be  polito  and  aodal.  He  wa«  the  medceat  of  his  sex,  the 
mildeat  of  little  men.  He  sidled  in  and  out  of  a  room,  to  take  up  thai 
leaa  ^tace.  He  walked  aa  softly  as  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet,  and  morel 
dowly.  He  carried  hia  head  <m  one  side,  partly  in  modest  depmrialion  \ 
ct  *''^T»'f,  partly  in  modest  pnipitiation  of  everybody  else.  It  is  nothing 
to  WKJ  that  he  hadn't  n  word  to  throw  at  a  dog.     He  eoulda't  hare 
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Mtmm  B  word  at  a  mod  dog.  He  might  have  offered  bim  one  gently, 
or  half  a  one.  or  a  fregment  of  one ;  Cor  he  spoke  as  slowly  as  he  walked  ; 
bat  he  wouldn't  have  been  rude  to  hiin,  and  he  coitldn't  liave  been 
(juick  with  him,  for  any  earthly  consideration. 

Mr.  Chillip,  looking  mildly  nt  my  sunt,  with  his  head  on  one  Bid«. 
and  making  her  a  little  Imw,  said,  in  sUnsion  to  the  jewellers'  cotton,  U 
he  toftly  touched  his  left  ear : 

"  Some  loml  irritation,  ma'am  P  " 

"  What  1  "  replied  my  aunt,  pulling  the  cotton  ont  of  one  ear  like 
Bcork. 

Mr.  Chillip  was  so  alarmed  by  her  ubniptness — as  be  told  my  mother 
nfterwanls- — that  it  was  a  mercy  he  didn  t  lose  his  presence  of  mind. 
Bui  he  repeated,  sweetly: 

"  Some  local  irritation,  ma'am  P  " 

"Nonsense!"  replied  my  aunt,  and  corked  herself  ogam,  at  one 
blow. 

Mr.  Chillip  could  do  nothing  after  this,  but  sit  and  look  at  her  feebly, 
SB  she  sat  and  looked  at  the  lire,  until  he  was  called  up-stoirs  again. 
After  some  <{uarter  of  an  hour's  absence,  he  returned. 

"  Well  ? "  said  my  aunt,  taking  the  cotton  ont  of  the  car  nearat 
to  him. 

"Well,  ma'am,"  returned  Mr.  Chillip,  "we  are — we  are 
■lowly,  ma'am." 

"  Ba — a — ah  I "  said  my  aunt,  with  a  perfect  shake  on  the  contcmptaoua 
intcijection.     And  corked  herself,  as  before. 

Badly — really — as  Mr.  CbiUip  told  my  mother,  he  was  almost  shocked  j 
meaking  in  a  professional  point  of  view  nionc,  he  was  almost  shocked, 
But  he  tat  and  looked  at  her,  notwithstanding,  for  nearly  two  hours,  aa 
■he  sat  looking  at  the  lire,  until  he  was  again  called  out.  After  another 
absence,  he  again  returned. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  my  aunt,  taking  out  the  cotton  on  that  side  again. 

"Well,  ma'am,"  returned  Mr.  Chillip,  "we  arc — wo  arc  prc^euing 
slowly,  ma'am." 

"  Ya — a — alil"  saidmyaunt.  Withsuch  a  snnri  at  him,  that  Mr.  ChOlip 
obanlutdy  could  not  bear  it.  It  was  really  calculated  to  break  his  spirit, 
he  said  afterwords.  He  preferred  to  go  ond  sit  upon  the  stairs,  in  the 
(lurk  and  a  strong  draught,  until  he  was  again  sent  for. 

Ham  Peggotty,  who  went  to  the  untiouol  school,  and  was  a  very 
drm;on  at  hu  catechism,  and  who  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  crcdiUe 
witneas,  reported  next  day,  that  happening  to  peep  in  at  the  par)or-door 
aa  hour  after  this,  he  was  instantly  oescried  by  Misa  Betsey,  then  waUdiip 
to  and  fro  in  a  state  of  agitation,  and  pounced  upon  before  lie  could  make 
his  escape.  That  there  were  now  occasional  sounds  of  foet  and  Toioes 
overhead  which  he  inferred  the  cotton  did  not  exclude,  from  the  cinnun- 
Btonce  of  his  evidently  being  clutched  by  the  lady  as  a  victim  on  whom  to 
expend  her  superabundant  agitation  when  the  sounds  were  loudest.  That, 
marching  him  constantly  up  and  down  by  the  collar  (as  if  he  hod  been 
Ukillg  too  much  laudanum),  she,  at  those  times,  shook  him,  rumpled  his 
Mr,  mode  light  of  his  linen,  stopped  Au  ears  as  if  she  confounded  them 
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vnih  ha  own,  and  otliemise  toiizled  rad  mahieated  liiin.  Thu  vu  in 
part  ranfinned  by  his  aunt,  nho  saw  htm  at  lialf-part  twdn  o'liotk, 
soon  af\er  his  release,  and  alHrmed  that  he  vu  thai  »  red  aa  I  w». 

The  miUl  Mr.  Chillip  could  not  poinUj  bear  msboe  at  miA  a  time,  if 
a  any  time.  He  sidled  into  the  ji^rlor  u  Boon  aa  he  waa  at  libo^,  and 
•aid  to  my  aunt  in  his  meekest  munDdr: 

"Well,  ma'nm,  I  nm  happy  to  coDsntalBte  jm." 

"  What  upon  ?  "  said  my  aunt,  etiaiptj. 

Mr  Chillip  was  fluttered  Hgoin,  hy  the  extRme  amritj  «f  vbj  annt'a 
nutDQcr;  BO  he  made  her  a  little  bow  and  gaTeberaIittleamile,tomoDiff 
ha. 

"Merry  on  the  nan,  what's  be  daingl"  Otied  mj  nmt,  impatknllj:. 
"Can't  he  speoV?"  « 

"Be  aim,  nj  dear  ma'am,"  asid  Ifr.  ObS^  in  Ua  aoftoat  «aMnta. 
"llMmiiBolaiigiTai^ocaawmfiirniieemMBa,  ma'am.    Be  calm." 

B  haa  nnee  been  ooindend  ahaoat  a  mirade  that  mjr  aunt  didn 't  iliakB 
kB,  aad  Aako  wWt  be  bad  to  s^,  oat  of  him.  SBw  aaij  Aook  her  on 
kid  at  Urn,  Int  in  a  W19  that  made  Urn  ^oaiL 

"Wdl,  tiA'am,"  leaoMd  Hr.  CUDip,  u  aoon  aa  ba  bad  eoonge,  *^I 
■n  bmr  to  oongiatnhte  yon.    AS  ia  uaw  onti  ma'am,  and  mU  om." 

Dnmg  tim  fife  minntea  Of  >o  that  Ur.  Chillip  deroted  to  the  ddinty 
rf  tUa  ecatioB,  nrr  emit  eyed  him  nairvir^. 

**  How  ia  iber*  mid  mj  annt,  foUiDg  her  arms  with  bar  bimnet  itSl 
M«i  eoB  of  tbem. 

"Wd,  ma'am,  ihe  will  toon  bo  quite  eonfiatabh,  I  iape,"  retsnted 
lb.  OUBip.  "  Qnite  u  oomfbrtaUe  aa  we  can  expect  a  jonng  mother  to 
be,  under  these  melancholy  domestic  circnmBtancei.  There  cannot  be  any 
olgection  to  yonr  seeing  her  presently,  ma'am.    It  may  do  her  good." 

"  And  •*«.    How  is  tie  ?"  said  my  annt,  sharply. 

Mr.  Chillip  laid  his  head  a  little  more  on  one  nde,  and  loolced  at  my 
■mit  like  an  amiable  bird. 

"  The  baby,"  said  my  aunt.     "  How  is  she  P  " 

"  Ma'am,  returned  Mr.  Chillip,  "  I  apprehended  yon  had  Icnown. 
It's  a  boy." 

My  annt  said  never  a  word,  bat  took  her  bonnet  by  the  strings,  ia 
the  manner  of  a  sling,  aimed  a  blow  at  Mr.  Chillip's  head  with  it,  put 
it  on  bent,  walked  out,  and  never  came  back.  She  vanished  like  a  dis- 
contoted  faity;  or  like  one  of  those  supematoral  beings,  whom  it 
waa  popnUrly  supposed  I  was  entitled  to  see  ;  and  never  came  back  any 

No.  I  lay  in  my  basket,  and  my  mother  lay  in  her  bed ;  bnt  Betsey 
IVotwood  Coppeifleld  was  for  ever  in  the  land,  of  dreams  and  shadows, 
the  tremendous  r^on  whence  I  had  so  lately  travelled ;  and  the  light 
upon  tiie  window  of  our  room  shone  out  upon  the  earthly  bourne  of  all 
nA  travellers,  and  the  mound  above  the  ashes  and  the  dust  that  once 
was  he,  without  whom  I  had  never  been. 
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CHAPTEEIL 

I  OBSEBTK. 

'  Thb  first  objects  that  assome  a  distinct  presence  before  me,  as  I  k)ok 
far  back,  into  the  blank  of  my  infancy,  are  ray  mother  with  her  pretty 
hair  and  youthful  shape,  and  Peggotty  with  no  shape  at  all,  and  eyes  to 
dark  that  they  seemed  to  darken  their  whole  neighbourhood  in  her  fine, 
and  cheeks  and  arms  so  hard  and  red  that  I  wondered  the  birds  didn  't 
peck  her  in  preference  to  apples. 

I  believe  I  can  remember  these  two  at  a  little  distance  apart,  dwarfed 
to  my  sight  by  stooping  down  or  kneeling  on  the  floor,  and  I  going 
unsteadily  from  the  one  to  the  other.  I  have  an  impression  on  my  mind 
which  I  cannot  distinguish  from  actual  remembrance,  of  the  touch  of 
Peggotty's  fore-finger  as  she  used  to  hold  it  out  to  me,  and  of  its  being 
ronghcxied  by  needlework,  like  a  pocket  nutmeg-grater.  . 

This  may  be  fancy,  though  I  think  the  memory  of  most  of  us  can  go 
farther  back  into  such  times  than  many  of  us  suppose ;  just  as  I  bdieve 
the  power  of  observation  in  numbers  of  very  young  children  to  be  quite 
wonderful  for  its  closeness  and  accuracv.  Indeed,  I  think  that  most 
grown  men  who  arc  remarkable  in  this  respect,  may  with  greater  pro- 
priety be  said  not  to  have  bst  the  faculty,  than  to  have  acquired  it ;  the 
rather,  as  1  generally  observe  such  men  to  retain  a  certain  freshness,  and 
frcntlcness,  and  capacity  of  being  pleased,  which  are  also  an  inheritance 
they  have  presented  from  their  childhood. 

1  might  have  a  misgiving  that  I  am  "  meandering  "  in  stopping  to  say 
this,  but  that  it  brings  me  to  remark  that  I  build  these  concluaions,  in 
part  upon  my  own  experience  of  myself ;  and  if  it  should  appear  from  any- 
thing I  may  set  down  in  this  narrative  that  I  was  a  child  of  close  observa- 
tion, or  that  as  a  man  I  have  a  strong  memory  of  my  childhood,  I 
undoubtedly  lay  claim  to  both  of  these  cliaracteristics. 

Looking  back,  as  I  was  saying,  into  the  blank  of  my  infancy,  the  first 
objects  1  can  remember  as  standing  out  by  themselves  from  a  confusion  of 
things,  arc  my  mother  and  Peggotty.  What  else  do  1  remember  ?  Let 
me  see. 

There  comes  out  of  the  cloud,  our  house — not  new  to  me,  but  quite 
familiar,  in  its  earliest  remembrance.  On  the  ground-floor  is  Peggotty's 
kitchen,  opening  into  a  back  yard ;  with  a  pigeon-house  on  a  pole,  in  the 
centre,  without  any  pigeons  in  it ;  a  great  dog-kennel  in  a  comer,  without 
any  dog ;  and  a  quantity  of  fowls  that  look  terribly  tall  to  me,  walking 
about,  in  a  menacing  and  ferocious  manner.  There  is  one  cock  who 
gets  u{)on  a  post  to  crow,  and  seems  to  take  particular  notice  of  me  as  I 
look  at  him  through  the  kitchen-window,  who  makes  me  shiver,  he  is  so 
tierce.  Of  the  geese  outside  the  side-gate  who  come  waddling  after  me 
with  their  long  necks  stretched  out  when  1  go  that  way,  I  dream  at  night : 
as  a  man  environed  by  wild  beasts  might  dream  of  lions. 
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Here  is  a  long  passage— what  an  eDormoiis  perspective  I  make  of  it! — 
lesding  firam  Peggotty  s  kitdien  to  the  front-door.  A  dark  store-room 
opeas  out  of  it,  and  that  is  a  place  to  foe  run  past  at  night ;  for  I  don't 
laoir  what  may  be  among  those  tubs  and  jars  and  old  tea<K;hests,  when 
there  is  nobody  in  there  with  a  dimly-boming  light,  letting  a  moiddy  air 
eone  out  at  tlie  door,  in  which  there  is  the  smell  of  soap,  piekles,  pepper, 
cndka,  and  coffee,  all  at  <me  wliiff.  Then  there  are  the  two  parbrs :  the 
paiior  in  whick  we  sit  of  an  evening,  my  mother  and  I  and  Peggotty — 
for  Peggotty  is  qnite  our  companion,  when  her  work  is  done  and  we  are 
alooe— and  the  best  paiior  where  we  sit  on  a  Sunday ;  grandly,  but  not 
so  comfortably.  There  is  something  of  a  doleful'  air  about  that  room  to 
me,  for  Peggotty  has  told  me — ^I  don't  know  when,  but  apparently  ages 
go— about  myfather's  funeral,  and  the  company  having  their  black  elosics  put 
on.  One  Sunday  night  my  mother  reads  to  Peggotty  and  me  in  there, 
how  Lazanis  was  raised  up  from  the  dead.  And  I  am  so  frightened  that 
they  are  afterwards  obliged  to  take  me  out  of  bed,  and  shew  me  the  quiet 
chaidiyard  out  of  the  bedroom  window,  with  the  dead  all  lying  in  their 
fgairm  at  rest,  below  the  solemn  moon. 

There  is  nothing  half  so  green  that  I  know  anywhere,  as  the  grass  of 
that  churchyard ;  nothing  half  so  shady  as  its  trees ;  nothing  half  so  quiet 
as  its  tombstones.  The  sheep  are  feeding  there,  when  I  Imeel  up,  early 
11  the  monring,  in  my  little  b^  in  a  closet  within  my  mother's  room,  to 
look  out  at  it ;  and  I  see  the  red  light  shining  on  the  sun-dial,  and  think 
within  myself,  **  Is  the  sun-dial  glad,  I  wonder,  that  it  can  tell  the  time 
agamr 

Here  is  our  pew  in  the  church.  What  a  high-backed  pew !  With  a 
window  near  it,  out  of  which  o\ir  house  can  be  seen,  and  is  seen  many 
dmes  during  the  morning's  service,  by  Peggotty,  who  likes  to  make  bcr- 
%lf  as  sure  as  she  can  that  it 's  not  being  robbed,  or  is  not  in  flames. 
Bat  though  Peggotty *s  eye  wanders,  she  is  much  offended  if  mine  does, 
and  frowns  to  me,  as  I  stand  upon  the  seat,  that  1  am  to  look  at  the 
clergyman.  But  I  can't  always  look  at  him — I  know  liim  without  that 
white  thing  on,  and  I  am  afraid  of  his  wondering  why  I  stare  so,  and 
perhaps  stopping  the  service  to  enquire— and  what  am  T  to  do?  It's 
a  dr^dfrd  thing  to  gape,  but  I  must  do  somcthincr.  I  look  nt  my 
mother,  but  9he  pretends  not  to  see  me.  1  look  at  a  boy  in  the 
aisle,  and  he  makes  faces  at  me.  I  look  at  the  sunlight  cominp:  in  nt 
the  open  door  through  the  porch,  and  there  I  see  a  stray  sheep — 1  don't 
mean  a  sinner,  but  mutton — half  making  up  his  mind  to  come  into  the 
chnreh.  I  feel  that  if  I  looked  at  him  any  longer,  I  miirht  be  tempted 
to  say  something  out  loud;  and  what  would  become  of  me  then!  I 
look  up  at  the  monumental  tablets  on  the  wall,  and  try  to  think  of 
Mr.  Bodgers  late  of  this  parish,  and  what  the  fecliiifjs  of  Mrs.  Bodgers  must 
have  been,  when  affliction  sore,  lonj^  time  Mr.  Bodgers  bore,  and  physi- 
cians were  in  vain.  T  wonder  whether  they  called  in  Mr.  Chillip,  and  ho 
was  in  vain ;  and  if  so,  how  he  likes  to  be  reminded  of  it  once  a  week. 
I  look  from  'Mi,  Chillip,  in  his  Sunday  neckcloth,  to  the  pulpit ; 
:md  think  what  a  good  place  it  would  l)c  to  play  in,  and  what  a  castle 
it  would  make,  with  another  boy  coming  up  the  stairs  to  attack  it,  and 
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Imving  the  velvet  cushion  with  the  tasaeU  thrown  down  on  his  head. 
In  time  my  eyes  griulually  sliut  up ;  nod,  from  seeniing  to  hear  the 
ctngymna  singing;  a  ilrowsy  song  in  the  heat,  I  bear  nothing,  until  I 
fall  off  the  sent  with  a  crash,  and  am  taken  out,  roorc  dead  than  alive,  bj 
Peggotty. 

And  now  I  sec  the  outside  of  our  house,  witb  the  latticed  bedroom- 
windows  standing  open  to  Itt  in  the  sweet-smelling  air,  and  the  ragged 
old  rooks' -iieslB  still  dangling  in  the  elm-trees  at  the  bottom  of  the  front 
gnrdcn.  Now  1  am  in  the  garden  at  the  bsek,  beyond  the  yard  where  the 
empty  pigeon-house  and  dog-kennel  are — a  very  preserve  of  bulterfliei,  as 
1  ranecniier  it,  with  a  high  fence,  imd  a  gate  and  padlock  ;  where  the 
frail  eluaters  on  the  troes,  riper  and  richer  than  fruit  hat  ever  been  tino^ 
iji  any  other  garden,  and  where  my  mother  gathers  some  in  a  baalut| 
while  I  stand  by,  bolting  furtive  gooseberries,  and  trying  to  look  unmovedi 
A  great  wind  rises,  and  the  summer  is  gone  in  a  moment.  Wenifl; 
playing  in  the  winter  twilight,  dancing  obout  the  parlor.  When 
mother  is  out  of  breath  and  rests  herself  in  an  elbow-chair,  I  watch 
winding  her  bright  curls  round  her  fingers,  end  straitening  her  waist, 
nobody  knows  better  thtm  1  do  that  she  likes  to  look  so  well,  and  is; 
of  being  so  pretty. 

That  is  among  my  rery  earliest  impressions.  That,  and  a 
we  were  l>oth  n  little  afraid  of  Feggotly,  and  submitted  ourseli 
things  to  her  direction,  were  among  the  first  opinions — if  they 
called — that  1  ever  derived  from  what  I  saw. 

Peggotty  and  1  were  sitting  one  night  by  the  porlor  fire,  alone. 
had  been  reading  to  Peggotty  about  crocodiles.  I  must  have  read 
very  perspicuously,  or  the  poor  soul  must  have  been  deeply  interested,  for  I 
remember  she  had  n  cloudy  impression,  sfkr  I  )iad  done,  that  they  were  a  aorfei 
of  vegetable.  1  was  tired  of  reading,  and  dead  sleepy ;  but  having  leave,  u  ' 
h^h  treat,  to  sil  up  until  my  mother  came  home  ^in  spending  the  erenj 
at  a  neighbour's.  1  would  rather  have  died  upon  my  iwst  (of  course)  tliw 
have  gone  to  bed.  I  had  reached  that  stage  of  sleepiness  when  Peggotty 
seemed  to  swell  and  grow  immensely  large.  I  propped  my  eyelids  open 
with  my  two  forelinger^,  and  looked  peraevcringly  at  her  as  she  sat  at 
work;  at  the  little  bit  of  wax-«ndle  she  kept  for  her  thread — how 
old  it  looked,  being  so  wrinkled  in  all  directions ! — at  the  little  house  witli 
a  thntchnl  roof,  where  the  yard-measure  lived  ;  at  her  work-box  witb  a 
sliding  lid,  with  A  view  of  Saint  Paul's  Ctthodrol  (with  a  pink  dome)  painted 
on  the  t<ip ;  at  the  brass  thimble  on  her  linger;  at  herself,  whom  I 
thought  lovely.  I  felt  so  sleepy,  that  1  knew  if  1  lost  sight  of  anything^! 
for  a  moment.  I  was  gone. 
I  "  Peggolty,"  says  I,  suddenly,  "  were  you  ever  married 
'  "  Lord,  Master  Davy,"  replied  Peggotty.  "  IVhnt  's  put  marriage  tsl 
your  head!"  i 

She  answered  with  such  a  start,  that  it  cjuitc  awoke  me.     .Vsd  then  slukj 
stopped  in  her  work,  and  looked  at  ine,  with  her  needle  drawn  out 
thread's  length. 

'■  But  iffre  you  ever  married,  Peggotty  ?"  says  1.     "  You  are  a  very 
handsome  woman,  an't  you  9" 
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I  fktmijUt  Imt  a  a  tfflhicnt  sfyfe  from  bq^ moQMr,  oertainly;  but  of 
wmAm  wiMi^lhmKdjt  I  moMatd  ha  9k  Tbenwat 

m  ndvdwt  iwlilool  in  tk  best  pnlor»  on  innoii  my  moUier  had  painted 
m  noa»f .  The.  groond-woil:  m  that  ttool,  and  Peggottj's  oompkxion, 
appeand  to  me  to  be  one  and  the  same  thbg.  1^  stod  was  imooth^ 
M  ftgttuttr  waa  loogh,  bnt  that  made  no  diffinrence. 

"linanteme,])Bfjl''8aidFeggott3r.  ''Lawk,  no,  my  dear!  But 
what  pot  maniage  in  your  beadP" 

"  rdon*t  knoar  I — ^xoa  mnatn't  many  more  than  one  person,  at  a  time, 
inayyoo,FeggottyP*' 

**  Certainty  not,"  sqrs  F^gotty,  with  the  promptest  deciaion. 

**Bat  if  yon  many  a  person,  «id  the  person  dies,  why  then  yon  may 
mariy  another  pcrsm,  mayn't  yon,  Feggotty  ?  " 

"  Ton  XAT,^  asya  Peggotty,  "  if  yon  dioose,  my  dear.  That 's  a 
matter  <rf  opinion. ' 

**  Bat  what  is  ycox  opakm,  PtegotWP  '*  said  I. 

I  aaked  her,  and  holud  curioo^at  her,  becanse  she  kxdted  so  eononsly 
at  me. 

««Hjf  opinion  is,"  said  Pqpgotty,  taking  her  eyes  from  me,  after  a  little 
indecision  and  going  cm  with  her  work,  "that  I  nerrer  waa  married  myaelC 
Master  Dary,  and  that  I  don't  expect  to  be.  That's  all  I  know  about  the 
sdgeet." 

** Ton  an't  cross,  I  sappose,  Peggotty,  are  you?  "  said  I,  after  sitting 
qniet  for  a  minnte. 

I  really  thonght  she  was,  she  had  been  so  short  with  me ;  but  I  was 
quite  mistaken :  for  she  laid  aside  her  work,  (which  was  a  •siockiDg  of  her 
own,)  and  opening  her  arms  wide,  took  my  curly  head  within  them,  and 
gsTe  it  a  good  squeeze.  I  know  it  was  a  good  squeeze,  because,  being 
ffiy  plump,  whenever  she  made  any  little  exertion  after  she  was  dressed, 
sane  of  the  buttons  on  the  back  of  her  gown  flew  off.  And  I  recol- 
lect two  bursting  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  parlor,  while  she  was 
buying  me. 

*'  Now  let  me  hear  some  more  about  the  Crorkindills,"  said  Peggotty, 
who  was  not  quite  right  in  the  name  yet,  *'  for  I  an't  heard  hdf 
enough." 

I  couldn't  quite  understand  why  Peggotty  looked  so  queer,  or  why  she 
waa  so  ready  to  go  back  to  the  crocodiles.  However,  we  returned  to  those 
monsters,  with  fresh  wakefulness  on  my  part,  and  we  left  their  eggs  in 
the  sand  for  the  sun  to  hatch ;  and  we  ran  away  from  them,  and  baflkd 
them  by  constantly  turning,  which  they  were  unable  to  do  quickly,  on 
account  of  their  unwieldy  make;  and  we  went  into  the  water  after  them, 
as  natirea,  and  put  sharp  pieces  of  timber  down  their  throats ;  and  in 
short  we  ran  the  whole  crocodile  gauntlet.  /  did  at  least ;  but  I  had  my 
dodits  of  Peggotty,  who  was  thoughtfully  sticking  her  needle  into  various 
parts  of  her  face  and  arms,  all  the  time. 

We  had  exhausted  the  crocodiles,  and  begun  with  the  alligators,  when 
the  gaiden-bell  rang.  We  went  out  to  the  door ;  and  ttoe  was  my 
mother,  looldng  unusually  pretty,  I  thought,  and  with  her  a  gentleman 
with  bttuUful  black  hair  and  whiskers,  who  had  walked  home  with  us  from 
dnrch  last  Sunday. 
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Am  Bf  mmhee  iMiifCfi  iIdvik  «i  tbe  AiiiifciM  to 

0  sit,  the  tmrifw  wii  I 

1  m  tmAie,  &> 

^  WkM  ^ki0»  Om  mrn'r"  I  a^<d  kin,  eicr  kar  riumUeE. 

He  p«tti»fl  ■!(  oa  thelMad ;  bos  soiufaov,  I  ^da't  iiiae  kbt 

■d  I  VM  >ai0«i  that  kfl  kmd  ikaaki  toaek  mr  Hdbo^s  m 
toaduBtf  BU — vhidi  it  <iuL     I  put  it  awaj,  m  weQ  m  1  easy. 

""fjli  Usvt!*'  nnmitnccd  et Bocbr. 

*'  r>5«rhov  V*  4aid  tbe  g^tLnoan.    '' I  canooi  wonder  MiBidevaciaal'* 

T  never  Mr  ndi  a  WaKtzfoi  oolor  on  mj  nocker^s  &ee  bdire.  Ske 
flrvnulr  Hiul  »r^  for  boar  nuk :  and,  keepiK  ae  cfese  to  herAjari,  fauaul 
to  ttiank  the  r^tleman  fr/r  takiar  to  oandi  trodbk  m  to  brme  ker  koBC 
7^  jmi  OTit  heir  hand  to  kifli  as  iIk  tpoke,  and,  as  be  net  it  wttb  Ui  ovn, 
^he  g^Murtd,  I  tliofi^rbt,  at  me. 

"  I>et  OS  taj  '  (rood  zc'zbt/  mj  fiae  bor,"  sand  tke  scntlemaa.  what  ke 
bad  beat  bu  b»d^/  saw  bim '. — otct  anr  mocber's  bttk  riore. 

•*Oor^m^ht!"saidL 

^O/Bie!  L«t  u  be  tbe  beat  friends  IB  tbeworid!**  said tbegcndenaii, 
kai^bhKr.     *"  ?!bake  bands ! " 

My  ris^bt  baad  was  in  my  molber^s  kft,  so  I  sare  bim  tbe  otbor. 

"  Why  that's  thf;  wirm^  hand,  Davy ! "  knghed  tbe  gentleman. 

My  member  drew  my  right  hand  fOTward,  bat  I  was  resolTcdp  for  my 
fr/rmer  rouon,  not  to  ipvc  it  him,  and  I  did  not.  I  gare  bim  tbe  otber,  and 
he  shook  it  heartilr,  and  said  I  was  a  brave  fellow,  and  went  awar. 

At  this  rainate  I  9f:e  him  torn  roond  in  tbe  garden,  and  give  aa  a  kst 
look  with  bis  ill-omenf^i  hiark  eyes,  before  the  door  was  sbot^ 

f'^K'Hty,  who  had  not  said  a  word  or  moved  a  finger,  secured  tbe 
fantenin^^  instantly,  and  we  all  went  into  the  parlor.  My  mother,  eon- 
trary  to  her  usual  habit,  instead  of  coming  to  the  elbow-chair  by  tbe  fire» 
remained  at  tbe  other  end  of  the  room,  and  sat  singing  to  bcraelf. 

**  — Hope  you  have  had  a  pleasant  evening,  ma'am,"  said  Peggoity, 
standiag  aa  stiff  as  a  barrel  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  with  a  candlestick 
in  h'T  hand. 

*'  .Much  obliged  to  you^  Peggotty,"  returned  my  mother,  in  a  dieerftd 
voice,  **  I  have  luul  a  very  pleasant  evening." 

"  A  stranger  or  so  maikes  an  agreeable  change,'*  suggested  Peggotty. 

"  A  very  agreeable  change  indeed,"  returned  my  mother. 

Peggotty  continuing  to  stand  motionless  in  the  middk  of  tbe  room, 
and  my  mother  resuming  her  singing,  1  fell  asleep,  though  I  was  not  ao 
sound  asleep  but  that  1  oould  hear  voices,  without  bearing  what  thej  said. 
When  1  half  awoke  from  this  uncomfortable  dose,  I  found  Peggotty  and 
my  mother  both  in  tears,  and  both  talking. 

"  Not  such  a  one  as  this,  Mr.  Copperfield  wouldn't  have  liked,**  said 
Peggotty.     "That  I  say,  and  that  1  swear!" 

"  Good  Heavens ! "  cried  my  mother.  **  You  11  drive  me  mad  I  W^as 
ever  any  poor  giM  so  ill-used  by  her  servants  as  I  am  I  Why  do  I  do 
myself  the  mjustfoe  of  calling  myself  a  girl  P  Have  I  never  been  married, 
Peggotty?" 
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0M IMOT  joa  MM^  MnBp  ictnod  V^tggnitfy, 
^  BkawoMjmdiiib''HMd]iij]iio£kv^**jMl^^ 

ni  «|f  fwih  Utter  thngt  to  me,  wImb  joq,  m  wdD 
Ail  I  h«nB\  OHi  cf  tUi  plftott,  a  a&i^  frioid  to  tun  to  r 


'•  «ho  MM^'*  ntaraed  Plomtfy,   "^iat  WKpag  tint  it 

Kol  TlMt  il  imi*t  dou    Nol  No  price  eould  mS»  it  do. 

■it*— I  UkamAAVm/^  would  heve  thrawn  the  cndkeiidL  mmj. 

so  flH^ttfldbO  WllK  B» 

bo  io  aggnnvoiiiifc**  wid  mjr  modm;  dwddbg 

^  **■•  to  talk  m  audi  am  nmnst  maniMar!     Boir 

go  OK  •■  if  il  WW  att  settled  and  ansnged,  Pmotty,  wbeit  I  teD 

and  orar  i^gaiq,  jou  eniel  things  tliat  bejoM  tiM  commeneit 

mStkm  nBttmg  has  pawed!    Tos  talk  of  adaairatioa.    What  aai  I 

ledaP    If  peim  aio  80  ifllj  as  to  indnlge  tlw  aentimeiitt  ii  H 

I    What  SH I  to  do,  I  aik  joaf    Woold  you  wiah  sie  to  ahaife  ay  head 
aadhladcmftoey  ordiifiguieiiqfselfwithalniinyOrascBldyOir  aomethiiig 
rfthataortr    Iteeaaj  joa  would,  P^ggotty.     I  dare  si^  yoa'd  quite 
flfogFit,'' 
Jegytty  aeemed  to  taho  tlw  agpqaion  ▼wy  muA  to  heart,  I  thoof^ 
''And  m^  dear  boy,**  cried  agr  nothor,  oomiiig  to  the  elbow-cliair  in 
vlicii  I WBS,  and  earaaafaig  n^  *^BiyqwnlttlerSivy !    Is  it  to  be  hittted 
ti  Be  tiMt  Ian  wanting  inaitMtiiy  ifenypreoioastreasaare,  thedeagest 
BOb  Mkar  that  eier  was  I "      -  > ' 
*li«bo^  nefcr  went  and  hinted  no  sudi  a  things"  said  Peggotty. 
"Ton  did,  Peggotty!"  retorned  my  mother.    '*Tou  knt^  you  did. 
What  dae  wasit  possible  to  infer  from  what  you  said,  joa  unkmd  creature, 
nhcn  you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  on  his  acoount  only  last  quarter  I 
wouldn't  buy  myself  a  new  parasol,  though  that  old  green  one  is  frayed 
the  wlicde  way  up,  and  the  fringe  is  perfectly  mangy.     You  know  it  is, 
feggoUy.    You  can't  deny  it."    Then,  turning  affectionately  to  me,  with 
her  diedL  against  mine,  "  Am  I  a  naughty  mama  to  you,  Davy  ?   Am  I  a 
;  cruel,  selfish,  bad  mama  ?  Say  I  am,  my  child ;  say '  yes ; '  dear  boy, 
ty  will  knre  yoo,  and  Peggotty's  lore  is  a  great  deal  better 
Da?y.  / dcmt  love  you  at  aU,  do  I?  " 
At  tbia,  we  all  feu  a-crying  together.    I  think  I  was  the  loudest  of  the 
Burtf 9  but  I  am  sore  we  were  dl  sincere  about  it.     I  was  quite  heait- 
fenlaBn  nyadt  and  am  afraid  that  in  the  first  transports  of  wounded  ten- 
I  called  Peggotty  a  **  Beast."    That  honest  creature  was  in  deep 
I  remember,  and  must  have  become  quite  buttonkss  on  the 
fior  a  little  voU^  oi  those  explosives  went  off,  when,  after 
haning  made  it  np  with  my  mother,  she  kneeled  down  by  the  elbow- 
cUr,  and  made  it  np  with  me. 

We  went  to  bed  greatly  dejected.  My  sobs  kept  waking  me,  for  a  long 
tbne;  and  when  one  very  strong  sob  quite  hoisted  me  up  in  bed,  I  found 
1^  motlKr  sitting  <m  the  coverlet,  and  leaning  over  me.  I  fell  asleep  in 
her  arma,  after  that,  and  slept  soundly. 

Wbethor  it  waa  tiie  following  Sunday  when  I  saw  the  gentleman  again, 
or  whetbcr  there  was  any  greater  lapse  of  time  before  he  reappeared,  I 
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cBonot  rccu!.  I  ilou't  profoBB  to  be  dear  about  datci.  But  tbere  hr  not 
in  rhurch,  and  he  walked  home  with  us  ani-rwnrils,  lie  came  in,  too,  t 
look  at  n  famous  giirauluta  we  hnd,  in  the  piirlor-windDir.  It  did  nq 
u[)pear  to  me  that  he  took  muuh  notice  of  it,  but  before  he  weut  he  oskei 
my  mother  to  fpve  him  a  bit  of  the  bloHSom.  She  b^ged  him  to  chooi 
it  for  himsi^ir,  but  he  refused  to  do  that — I  could  uot  unilentand  why- 
M>  she  plucked  it  for  him,  mid  gave  it  into  bis  band,  tie  said  he  woul 
,  never,  uevcr,  part  with  it  any  more ;  aud  1  thought  lie  must  be  quite  a  fo< 
I    not  to  kuoiv  tbut  it  would  full  to  pieces  in  a  day  or  two. 

PegK'>t'y  b«gau  to  be  leaa  with  vs.  of  au  evening,  than  she  had  olnay 
been.  My  molhor  deferred  to  her  very  much — more  than  usual,  it  occurred 
to  me — and  wc  were  all  three  excdlcct  friends ;  rtill  wo  were  differeal 
from  what  we  uird  to  be,  and  were  not  so  comfortable  among 
selves.  Sometimes  I  fancied  that  FcgKotty  perhaps  objected  to  mj 
mother's  wearing  all  the  pretty  dresses  she  had  in  her  drawers,  or  to  her 
going  so  often  to  visit  at  that  neighbour's  i  but  I  couldn't,  to  a 
satisfaction,  make  out  how  it  was. 

Gradually,  1  became  used  to  seeing  the  gentleman  with  the  blai 
whiskers.  I  liked  bim  no  better  than  at  tirst,  and  bad  the  same  uncot 
jealousy  of  him ;  but  if  I  hod  any  reason  for  it  beyoud  a  child's  inttinctii 
dislike,  Olid  a  gent-nd  idea  that  Pe^otty  aud  1  could  make  much  of 
mother  without  any  help,  it  certainly  was  not  Hr  reason  that  1  might  l 
found  if  1  liad  been  older.  Ko  aueb  thing  came  into  my  mind,  or  u( 
it.  1  cuuld  observe,  in  bltlc  pieces,  as  it  were ;  but  us  to  making  a  net 
s  number  of  these  pieces,  and  calduog  anybody  in  it,  (hat  was,  i 
yet,  beyond  me. 

One  autumn  morning  1  was  with  my  motlicr  in  the  front  garden,  what 
Mr.  Murdsloac— I  knew  bim  by  that  namo  now — canu:  by,  on  horsebaok. 
He  reined  up  his  horse  to  salute  my  mother,  and  said  he  was  going  to 
lAJWcstofl  to  see  some  friends  who  were  them  with  a  yacht,  ai  " 
merrily  proposed  to  take  mo  ou  the  saddle  bt-furc  him  if  1  would  like  t 
ride. 

The  air  was  so  clear  aud  pleasant,  and  the  horse  seemed  to  tike  the  id 
of  the  ride  so  much  himself,  as  he  stood  snorting  and  pairing  at  t 
garden-gate,  that  I  bad  a  great  desire  to  go.     So  1  was  sent  up-sluirs 
I'l^gotty  to  be  made  spruce  ;  and  in  the  meantime  Mr.  Murilstotic  dis- 
mounted, and,  with  bis  horse's  bridle  drawn  over  his  arm,  walked  slowly 
up  and  down  on  tlie  outer  side  of  the  swectbriar  fence,  wliili!  my  mother 
walked  Jowly  up  and  down  ou  the  inner  to  keep  him  company, 
lect  Feggotty  aud  I  peeping  out  ut  them  from  my  little  window 
lect  how  closely  they  appeared  to  be  examining  the  iweetbriar  bctwi 
them,  as  they  strolled  along;  and  liow,  from  being  in  a  perfectly 
tanper,  Peggolly  turned  cross  in  a  moment,  aud  brushed  my  tialr 
wrong  way,  eieesBivdy  hard. 

'  Mr.  Murdslone  and  I  were  soon  olT,  and  trotting  along  on  the 
turf  by  the  side  of  the  rood.  He  held  me  quite  easily  with  ooc 
and  I  don't  thiuk  I  w.u  restless  usually ;  but  I  could  not  make  up 
mind  to  sit  in  front  of  him  without  turning  my  head  •omeilmcs. 
looking  up  in  his  face.     Ue  had  that  kind  of  BhaUow  black  eye — 1  v 
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a  better  word  to  express  an  eye  that  bas  no  depth  in  it  to  be  looked  into — 
whidi,  when  it  is  abstraeted,  seems  from  some  peculiarity  of  light  to  be  dis- 
figured, for  a  moment  at  a  time,  by  a  cast.  Several  times  when  I  glanced 
at  him,  I  observed  that  appearance  with  a  sort  of  awe,  and  wondered  what 
he  was  thinking  about  so  closely.  His  hair  and  whiskers  were  blacker 
and  thicker,  looked  at  so  near,  than  even  I  had  g^ven  them  credit  for 
being.  A  squareness  about  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  and  the  dotted 
indioaiion  of  the  strong  blade  beard  he  shaved  dose  every  day,  reminded  me 
of  the  wax-work  that  had  travdled  into  our  neighbourhood  some  half-a- 
year  before.  This,  his  regular  eyebrows,  and  the  rich  white,  and  black, 
and  brown,  of  Ids  complexion — confound  his  complexion,  and  his 
memory! — ^made  me  think  him,  in  spite  of  my  misgivings,  a  very 
handsome  man.  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  poor  dear  mother  thought 
him  so  too.     a 

We  went  to  an  hotel  by  the  sea,  where  two  gentlemen  were  smoking 
cigars  in  a  room  by  themsdves.  Each  of  them  was  lying  on  at  least  four 
chairs,  and  had  a  large  rough  jacket  on.  In  a  corner  was  a  heap  of  coats 
and  boat-cloaks,  and  a  flag,  all  bundled  up  together. 

They  both  roUed  on  to  their  feet  in  an  untidy  sort  of  manner  when 
we  came  in,  and  said  ''  Halloa,  Murdstone !  We  thought  you  were 
dead!** 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Mr.  Murdstone. 

"And  who's  this  shaver?"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen,  taking  hold 
of  me. 

"  That 's  Davy,"  returned  Mr.  Murdstone. 

"  Davy  who  ?  "  said  the  gentleman.     "  Jones  ?  " 

"  Copperfield,"  said  Mr.  Murdstone. 

"WTiat!  Bewitching  Mrs.  Copperfield's  incumbrance?"  cried  the 
^ntleman.     **  The  pretty  little  widow  ?  " 

"  Quinion,"  said  Mr.  Murdstone,  "  take  care,  if  you  please.  Somebody 's 
sharp." 

**  Who  is  ?  "  asked  the  gentleman,  laughing. 

I  looked  up,  quickly ;  being  curious  to  know. 

"  Only  Brooks  of  Sheffidd,"  said  Mr.  Murdstone. 

I  was  quite  relieved  to  find  it  was  only  Brooks  of  Sheffield ;  for,  at 
first,  I  really  thought  it  was  I. 

There  seemed  to  be  something  very  comical  in  the  reputation  of 
Mr.  Brooks  of  Sheffield,  for  both  the  gentlemen  laughed  heartily  when  he 
was  mentioned,  and  Mr.  Murdstone  was  a  good  deal  amused  also.  After 
some  laughing,  the  gentleman  whom  he  had  called  Quinion,  said : 

"  And  what  is  the  opinion  of  Brooks  of  Sheffield,  in  reference  to  the 
projected  business  ?  " 

*•  Why,  I  don't  know  that  Brooks  understands  much  about  it  at  pre- 
sent," replied  Mr.  Murdstone ;  •*  but  he  is  not  generally  favourable,  I 
believe." 

There  was  more  laughter  at  this,  and  Mr.  Quinion  said  he  would  ring 
the  bell  for  some  sherry  in  which  to  drink  to  Brooks.  This  he  did ; 
and  when  the  wine  came,  he  made  me  have  a  little,  with  a  biscuit,  and, 
before  I  drank  it,  stand  up  and  say  "  Confusion  to  Brooks  of  Sheffield  !  " 
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ii  made  me  Inugli  too;  at  irluch  they  laugliod  ihe  more.     Id  ilioit,  - 
quite  enjt^ed  ounelvea. 

We  wulkrd  about  on  tbt.-  eliff  after  tLnt,  Rnd  tat  on  the  f^ts*,  uiil 
looked  at  tliiogi  Uixough  a  telescopo — 1  could  mnke  out  nothing  inyarlf 
when  it  wns  jiut  to  my  eye,  but  I  [ircteiiHed  1  rould— and  then  we  r;imL- 
bad(  to  the  hotel  to  an  cnrly  dinner.  All  the  time  nr  were  out,  tliiL  Ima 
I^Uemen  amoked  incciaantly — which,  I  thought,  if  1  might  jitil<^  from  thn 
uocll  of  their  roughcoat»,  Ihey  must  bave  been  doing,  ever  since  thecoal«hnd 
lint  cone  home  from  the  laiior's.  I  must  not  forget  that  we  went  on 
board  the  yacht,  where  Ihcy  nil  three  deM^eniled  into  the  cnbin.  nnd  were  bnty 
with  BODic  papen.  1  saw  tbem  quite  hard  at  work,  wheo  1  looked  dovn 
tfaroi^h  <he  open  skybght.  They  left  me,  during  thia  time,  with n  very  niei- 
mnii  witit  B  very  Inrgc  head  of  red  hnir  and  a  very  small  shiny  hflt  upon  it, 
who  bud  got  n  eross-barred  sliirt  or  wiiistcontDn,nith"  Skylark  "ineapiinl 
letters  across  the  chcit.  I  thought  it  wna  liis  nunr ;  iind  that  as  be  lirrd 
on  boiunl  ship  nnd  hadn't  a  stti-i^t-donr  to  put  hia  nnnic  on,  he  put  ii. 
(here  instead ;  (iiit  uheii  1  ealli^  liim  Mr.  Skylark,  be  raid  it  meant  the 
ve»rf. 

I  olncrred  all  day  that  Mr.  Mnrdstone  wa*  i^iver  and  steFulirr  than  tbr 
(*o  gcnlltmen.  They  were  very  jpiy  nnd  enrelrss,  lliey  joked  freely  with 
one  nnolhrr.  btil  seldom  uitli  him.  It  appeared  to  me  tliut  be  was  more 
deter  and  eold  Ihan  thry  wrte,  and  that  they  regrirded  him  with  lanir- 
thing  of  my  own  feeling.  I  reninrked  tlml  ouee  or  Iwiee  when  Mr. 
QninioD  was  talking,  he  looked  at  Mr.  Uurdstoue  aidewaji,  us  if  to  make 
sure  of  his  not  being  displeased  ;  nud  that  onee  when  Mr,  Paaanidfte  (the 
other  gentleman)  was  in  liigh  spirits,  he  trod  ujxin  his  foot,  aiul  gave  him 
a  wrret  caution  with  hi*  eyes,  to  observe  Mr,  Miirtlstone,  who  wa*  sitUuic 
atcro  and  iiilmt.  Nor  do  I  rerolleet  thut  Mr.  Murdslonc  lou^bed  at  alt 
that  day,  oicept  at  the  Shefiicld  joko— and  Lhut,  by  the  by,  wa>   hii» 

Vie  went  home  early  in  the  evening.  It  was  a  very  fine  evening,  anil 
my  motlier  and  he  had  another  stroll  by  the  awcct-briar,  while  1  waa  tent 
in  to  get  my  tea.  Vilien  he  waa  ^ne,  my  mother  asked  me  nil  about  the 
day  I  had  hod,  and  wliat  they  had  said  and  done.  I  mentioned  what  they 
had  said  nboiit  her,  and  she  ]au|>hed,  iind  told  me  thoy  were  impudent 
hllowa  who  talked  nonsense — but  I  knew  it  pleased  her,  1  knew  it  quite 
■a  well  as  1  know  it  now.  I  took  the  opportunity  of  asking  if  she  wb» 
■t  all  uinnniotcd  witli  Mr.  Krooks  of  Shetlield,  bnt  she  aiitwereii 
No,  only  she  gnpposcd  he  must  be  a  manuraclurer  in  the  knife  and  fork 

Can  I  eny  uf  licr  face — altered  as  I  have  reason  to  remcmliev  it, 
pctiahtd  ns  1  know  it  is — that  it  is  i^one,  when  here  it  come*  before  mc  a\ 
thi*  inatsat,  a«  diatisot  sa  any  fac«  that  I  may  choose  to  look  on  in  a 
crowded  tirret?  Can  1  sny  of  her  innocent  nnd  ^rlish  beauty,  that  it 
fitdeil.  and  was  no  more,  when  its  breath  fidls  on  my  efaeek  now,  as  it  frll 
tltal  uit(Ul?  Vaa  I  loy  >he  i-ver  changed,  when  my  trmembrDneo  brings 
her  hack  to  lilir,  tbui  only  ;  nnd,  truer  lo  its  loving  youth  than  1  hare  been. 
or  num  c?cr  it,  itill  kohl*  fa*t  what  it  chenihed  then  ? 
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I  write  of  hor  ^  M  ike  WMi  wken  I  kad  gone  to  bad  after  Ait  talk, 
—^  dbe  ouM  toMso  good  nigkt.    Ske  kneded  down  plwfMjbY  the 
«r  the  bed,  end  hsjmg  her  efain  Bpoa  her  hmd%  and  kngfaing, 

iltfcesr8aid,De?j?    Tefl  me  again.    leaa't  beUeYeit*' 
'••Tbegan. 


Ifr  Mother  pot  her  bands  upon  bar  Spa  to  atop  me, 

"X  waa^efarbewitobiug,'*  ahe  said,  kngbiag.    "  It  nev«r  ooald  ba?e 
bainteUBg,  Sinry.  Veir  I  know  it  waan't  r 

"Tea  it  waa.  ^Bewilehing  Mra.  Coppofiald,' "  I  lepeated  atooflhr. 
-Aad^pnllj."' 

"  Na  ne^  it  mi  never  prett^T'  Not  ptettj/'  intopoeed'  a^mettar, 
bmng  bar  fttgora  on  Wf  fipe  agam. 

"Teaitwaa.    « Vre^r »t]b widow/ '* 

**  What  feeliah,  imnident  ereataica !"  cried  mj  mother^  hmghing  and 
berfaoe.   ^  What  rididdoaa  men !  An'tthej?  Davydeaz^— '* 

"  Wdl,  Ma." 

"DenHtellPeggotty;  ahemiglitbeangijwitktbem.    I  am  dreadfully 
with  them  myaelf ;  bat  I  would  rather  Peggotty  didn't  know." 

I  promiied,  of  course ;  and  we  kissed  one  another  orer  and  Ofer  again, 

~  I  aeon  Jell  fittt  aafeep. 

Utaeemstome,  attbiafisteneeaf  time,  aaif  it  were  the  next  day  wban 
Bsggatty  broadiedthe  atarDriag  and  adyenturoua  propoaition  I  am  about  to 
■BBlioB;  but  it  was  probaUy  about  two  months  afterwardsw 

We  were  sitting  as  before,  one  evening  (when  my  mother  waa  oat 
aa  befaeX  in  oompany  with  the  stocking  and  the  yard  measnre,  and  the 
bit  of  waoc,  and  the  box  with  Saint  Paul'a  on  the  lid,  and  the  crocodile 
book,  when  Peggotty,  after  looking  at  me  sereral  times,  and  opening 
her  mouth  as  if  she  were  going  to  speak,  without  doing  it — which  I 
tbooght  was  merely  gaping,  or  I  should  have  been  rather  alarmed — said 
ooaxingly: 

**  Master  Davy,  how  should  yon  like  to  go  along  with  me  and  spend  a 
Ibrtiiigfat  at  my  brother's  at  Yarmouth  ?     Wouldn't  ikat  be  a  treat  ?  " 

''Is  yoor  brother  an  agreeable  man,  Peggotty?"  I  enquired,  pro- 
Tisionally. 

**  Ok  what  an  agreeable  man  he  is  1"  cried  Peggotty,  holding  up  her 
bands.  "  Then  there 's  the  sea ;  and  the  boats  and  ships ;  and  the 
Csbermen ;  and  the  beach ;  and  Am  to  play  with — " 

Peggotty  meant  her  nephew  Ham,  mentioned  in  my  first  chapter  ;nt 
she  spoke  of  him  as  a  morsel  of  English  Grammar. 

I  was  flushed  by  her  summary  of  delights,  and  replied  that  it  would 
indeed  be  a  treat,  but  what  would  my  mother  say  ? 

**  Why  then  I'll  as  good  as  bet  a  guinea,"  said  Peggotty,  intent  upon  my 
fiice,  "  that  she  '11  let  us  go.  I  '11  ask  her,  if  you  like,  as  soon  as  ever  she 
oomes  home.     There  now  !  " 

"  But  what 's  she  to  do  while  we  're  away  ?  "  said  I,  putting  my  small 
elbows  on  the  table  to  argue  the  point.     '*  She  can  't  live  by  herself." 

If  P^gotty  were  looking  for  a  hole,  all  of  a  sudden,  in  the  heel  of  that 
stocking,  it  must  have  been  a  very  little  one  indeed,  and  not  worth 
darning.  c  2 
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"  I  savl  Peggottjl    She  can't  live  by  hendf,  you  know." 

"  Oh  bless  yon  I "  said  Peggotty,  loolnng  at  me  again  at  last.    *'I>on  't 

a  know?    She's  going  to  stay  for  a  fortnight  with  Mrs,  Orayper. 

rs.  Ghrayper  's  going  to  have  a  lot  of  company." 

Oh  I  If  that  was  it,  I  was  quite  ready  to  go.  I  waited,  in  the  utmost 
impatience,  until  my  mother  came  home  from  Mrs.  Grayper's  (for  it  was 
that  identical  neighbour),  to  ascertain  if  we  could  get  leave  to  eanj  out 
this  great  idea.  Without  being  neariy  so  much  surprised  as  I  had  enMed, 
my  mother  entered  into  it  retdily ;  and  it  was  all  arranged  that  nignti  and 
my  board  and  lodging  during  the  visit  were  to  be  paid  for. 

The  day  soon  came  for  our  going.  It  was  such  an  early  day  that  it 
came  soon,  even  to  me,  who  was  in  a  fever  of  expecbUion,  and  hijlf  afraid 
that  an  earthquake  or  a  fieiy  mountain,  or  some  other'  great  convulsion  of 
nature,  might  interpose  to  stop  the  expedition.  We  were  to  go  in  a 
carrier's  cart,  which  departed  in  the  morning  after  breakfast.  I  would 
have  given  any  money  to  have  been  allowed  to  wrap  myself  up  over-night, 
and  sleep  in  my  hat  and  boots. 

It  toudies  me  nearly  now,  although  I  tell  it  lightly,  to  recollect  how 
eager  I  was  to  leave  my  happy  home ;  to  think  how  Uttle  I  suspected  what 
I  did  leave  for  ever. 

I  am  glad  to  recollect  that  when  the  carrier's  cart  was  at  the  gate,  and 
my  mother  stood  there  kissing  me,  a  grateful  fondness  for  her  and  for  the 
old  place  I  had  never  turned  my  bade  upon  before,  made  me  cry.  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  my  mother  cried  too,  and  that  I  felt  her  heart  beat 
against  mine. 

I  am  glad  to  recollect  that  when  the  carrier  began  to  move»  my  mother 
ran  out  at  the  gate,  and  called  to  him  to  stop,  that  she  might  kiss  me 
once  more.  I  am  glad  to  dwell  upon  the  earnestness  and  bve  with  which 
she  lifted  up  her  face  to  mine,  and  did  so. 

As  we  left  her  standing  in  the  road,  Mr.  Murdstone  came  up  to  where 
she  was,  and  seemed  to  expostulate  with  her  for  being  so  moved.  I  was 
looking  back  round  the  awning  of  the  cart,  and  wondered  what  business  it 
was  of  his.  Peggotty,  who  was  also  looking  back  on  the  other  side, 
seemed  anything  but  satisfied ;  as  the  face  she  brought  back  into  the  cart 
denoted. 

I  sat  looking  at  Peggotty  for  some  time,  in  a  reverie  on  this  supposi- 
titious case :  whether,  if  she  were  employed  to  lose  me  like  the  boy  in 
the  fairy  tale,  I  should  be  able  to  track  my  way  home  again  by  the  buttons 
she  would  shed. 
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CHAPTEB  m. 

I  HATS  ▲  OHAHQI. 

Tbh  eurior^s  lume  was  ilie  laziest  hone  in  the  woxld,  I  ahoold  hope* 

i  dnrfled  aloiig,  with  his  head  down,  as  if  he  liked  to  keep  the  peorie 
wdtii^  to  whom  the  packages  were  directed.  I  ftncied,  indeed,  that  lie 
anmehmfw  dmdded  andihfy  over  this  reflection,  but  the  carrier  said  he 
waa  only  trodUed  with  a  coogh. 

The  earlier  had  a  way  ci  Ineping  his  head  down,  like  his  horse,  and  of 
drooping  sleepily  forward  as  he  dro?e,  with  one  of  his  anns  on  eadi  of  his 
knees.  I  say  "  dro?e,'*  bat  it  strode  me  that  the  cart  would  hare  gone 
to  Taimoath  quite  as  well  without  him,  for  the  horse  did  all  that ;  awiaa 
to  oomnenation,  he  had  no  idea  of  it  but  whistling. 

Pcegotty  haid  a  basket  of  refreshments  on  her  knee,  which  would 
hanre  iMted  us  out  handscmiely,  if  we  had  been  going  to  London  by  the 
same  oonrejance.  We  ate  a  good  ded,  and  slept  a  good  deal.  F^2|^;otty 
always  went  to  sleqp  with  her  chin  upon  tiie  handle  of  the  basket,  h^ 
hdd  of  which  neyer  relaxed ;  and  I  could  not  have  beliered  unless  I  had 
heard  her  do  it,  that  one  defenceless  woman  could  have  snoied  so 


X  We  made  so  many  deviations  up  and  down  lanes,  and  were  such  a 
long  time  deliveriDg  a  bedstead  at  a  public-house,  and  calling  at  other 
plaoes,  that  I  was  quite  tired,  and  very  glad,  when  we  saw  Tarmouth. 
It  looked  rather  spongey  and  soppy,  I  thought,  as  I  carried  my  eye 
over  the  great  dull  waste  that  lay  across  the  river ;  and  I  could  not 
help  wondering,  if  the  world  were  really  as  round  as  my  geography- 
book  said,  how  any  part  of  it  came  to  be  so  flat.  But  I  reflected  that 
Yarmouth  might  be  situated  at  one  of  the  poles ;  which  would  account 
for  it. 

As  we  drew  a  little  nearer,  and  saw  the  whole  adjacent  prospect  lying 
a  straight  low  line  under  the  sky,  I  hinted  to  Peggotty  that  a  mound 
or  so  might  have  improved  it ;  and  also  that  if  the  land  had  been  a  little 
more  separated  from  the  sea,  and  the  town  and  the  tide  had  not  been 
quite  so  much  mixed  up,  like  toast  and  water,  it  would  have  been  nicer. 
But  Peggotty  said,  with  greater  emphasis  than  usual,  that  we  must  take 
things  as  we  found  them,  and  that,  for  her  part,  she  was  proud  to  call 
herself  a  Yarmouth  Bloater.  • 

When  we  got  into  the  street  (which  was  strauge  enough  to  me),  and 
smelt  the  fish,  and  pitch,  and  oakum,  and  tar,  and  saw  the  sailors 
walking  about,  and  the  carts  jingliug  up  and  down  over  the  stones,  I  felt 
that  I  had  done  so  busy  a  place  an  injustice ;  and  said  as  much  to  Peg- 
gotty, who  heard  mv  expressions  of  delight  with  great  complacency,  and 
told  me  it  was  well  known  (I  suppose  to  those  who  had  the  good  fortune 
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to  be  bom  Bloaters)  that  Yarmouth  was,  upon  the  whole,  the  finest  place 
in  the  universe. 

"  Here 's  my  Am !  "  screamed  Peggotty,  "  growed  out  of  knowledge ! " 

He  was  waiting  for  us,  in  fact,  at  the  public-house ;  and  asked  mc 
how  I  found  myself,  like  an  old  acquaintance.  I  did  not  feel,  at  first, 
that  I  knew  him  as  well  as  he  knew  me,  because  he  had  never 
come  to  our  house  since  the  night  I  was  born,  and  naturally  he  had  the 
advantage  of  me.  But  our  intimacy  was  much  advanced  by  his  taking 
me  on  his  back  to  carry  me  home.  He  was,  now,  a  huge,  strong  fellow 
of  811  feet  high,  broad  in  proportion,  and  round-shouldered ;  but  with 
a  simpering  hofs  face  and  curly  light  air  that  gave  him  quite  a  sheepiah 
look.  He  was  dressed  in  a  canvass  jacket,  and  a  pair  of  such  very 
fltiif  trousers  that  they  would  have  stood  quite  as  wtH  alone,  witliout 
any  legs  in  them.  And  you  couldn't  so  properly  have  said  he  wore  a 
hat,  as  that  he  was  covered  in  a-top,  like  an  old  bmkling,  with  something 
pitchy,  f 

Ham  carrying  me  on  his  back  and  a  small  box  of  ours  under  his 
arm,  and  Peggotty  carrying  another  small  box  of  onrs,  we  turned  down 
lanes  bestrewn  with  bits  of  chips  and  little  hillodcs  of  sand,  and  went 
past  gas-works,  rope-walks,  boat-builders*  yards,  ship-wrights'  yards, 
ship-breakers'  yards,  caulkers'  yards,  riggers'  lofts,  smiths'  forges,  and  a 
groit  litter  of  such  places,  until  we  came  out  upon  the  dull  waste  I 
had  already  seen  at  a  distance ;  when  Ham  said, 

•'  Ton's  our  house,  Mas'r  Davy ! " 

I  looked  in  all  directions,  as  far  as  I  could  stare  over  the  wilderness, 
and  away  at  the  sea,  and  away  at  the  river,  but  no  house  could  /  make 
out.  There  was  a  black  barge,  or  some  other  kind  of  snperannnated  boat, 
not  far  off,  high  and  dry  on  the  ground,  with  an  iron  funnel  sticking  out 
of  it  for  a  chimney  and  smoking  very  cosily  ;  but  nothing  else  in  the  way 
of  a  habitation  that  was  visible  to  me, 

"  That 's  not  it  ?"  said  I.    "  That  ship-looking  thing ?" 

"  That 's  it,  Mas'r  Dav>',"  returned  Ham. 

If  it  had  been  Aladdin's  palace,  roc's  egg  and  all,  I  suppose  I  could 
not  have  been  more  charmed  with  the  romantic  idea  of  living  in  it. 
There  was  a  delightful  door  cut  in  tlu;  side,  and  it  was  roofed  in,  and 
there  were  little  windows  in  it ;  but  the  wonderful  charm  of  it  was,  that 
it  was  a  real  boat  which  had  no  doubt  been  upon  the  water  hundreds 
of  times,  and  which  had  never  been  intended  to  be  lived  in,  on  dry 
land.  That  was  the  captivation  of  it  to  me.  If  it  had  ever  been 
meant  to  be  lived  in,  I  might  have  thought  it  small,  or  inconvenient,  or 
lonely ;  but  never  having  been  designed  for  any  such  use,  it  became  a 
perfect  abode. 

It  was  beautifully  clean  inside,  and  as  tidy  as  possible.  There  was  a 
table,  and  a  Dutch  clock,  and  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  on  the  chest  of 
drawers  there  was  a  tea-tray  with  a  painting  on  it  of  a  lady  with  a  paraaol, 
taking  a  walk  with  a  military-looking  child  who  was  trundling  a  hoop. 
The  tray  was  kept  from  tumbling  down,  by  a  bible ;  and  the  tray,  if  it 
had  tumbled  down,  would  have  smashed  a  quantity  of  cups  and  saucers 
and   a  teapot  that  were  grouped  around  the  book.      On  the  walls 
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glued,  fA  MriptoK 

^  abee  m  tbe  bmd*  rf  pedkn,  witbont 

•nhkUm  wholo  interior  of  PeggoU^'i  brother's  hooM  again,  it  Me  view. 
JMMm  im  nd  lotefr  to  neriin  Iimc  in  hbe,  and  Daniel  in  yelknr  east 
^in  &  Am  of  BCM  liaa^  won  tke  moit  pnminent  of  theae.  Om  the 
UIb  naariiMhel^  ww  a  pietaie  of  the  Sarah  Jane  higger,  built  at 
Hiiliirlaiidy  villi  n  nnl  little  wooden  stem  ttuck  on  to  it ;  a  work  of  art, 
miUmagtHmfmilSmk  witii  eaipenterj,  which  I  considered  to  be  one  of 
^■ait  ■whHi  ■nwiiiiwi  that  Oe  world  could  afford.  Ibm  wen 
■■■  hoiiKh;tt»«m»  of  the  ceiliiv,  the  uae  of  which  I  did  not  dhiM 
Am;  ^d'SHMilABl  and  boxea  and  eonrenienee*  of  that  aoit,  whidi 
ani  ft*  M*  ^  ikid  <Mt  the  diain. 

AUOi^lMwfaAafirtt  ^aneeafter  I  crossed  the  threshold— duld- 
Bi^  aa^idaB  ta  BT  thOBj— and  then  P^gotty  optned  a  liUle  door  and 
AbmA  WM  mj  kearoom.  It  was  the  completest  and  moat  destnble 
Udraen  cnrseeu — in  Uir  sten  of  the  Teasel;  with  alittlewindow,  vrhere 
thf  iwUer  need  t«  go  iinooA;  a  httle  h»king'^lBaa,  jnst  the  right 
brifrht  for  ne,  nailed  ngaiiut  the  wall,  and  framed  with  oyatet^sbella  t  a 
liula  bed,  vbivk  there  *m  joat  room  enoagfa  to  get  into ;  and  a  aosegi^ 
of  seaweed  in  a  blue  mug  on  the  table.  lite  waUa  were  whitewashed  as 
white  as  vilb.  and  tlie  patchwarlE  eonnterpane  made  my  eyet  qnite  aehe 
viib  iu  bngbiiitis.  One  thing  I  particnlailjr  notioed  in  this  ddightfol 
house,  was  the  slu(^^  i>(  fiah ;  wUefa  wis  so  seardung,  that  what  I  took 
out  an  po^cl-hnniikerciikf  to  wipe  mj  nose,  I  found  it  smdt  szactlj  as 
if  jt  had  wrMjipMi  tip  a  bbstei.  On  my  imparting  this  diacovery 
in  coafidaKe  to  lV'(,"^;tty,  she  iufbrmed  me  that  her  brother  dealt  in 
bbaten,  o^,  aud  cruvrfi'^b ;  and  I  afterwardi  fbnad  that  a  heap  of  these 
creitweB,  in  a  stato  of  wonderful  coaglomerntioa  with  one  another, 
and  Deter  karlng  off  pinchiog  whatever  they  laid  hold  of,  were  usually 
to  bo  fimnd  in  a  little  wooden  outhouse  wlicre  the  pots  and  kettles  were 
kept. 

>  We  were  weleomed  by  a  very  ciril  woman  in  a  white  apron,  whom 
I  had  seen  curtseying  at  the  door  when  I  was  on  Ham's  back, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  Likewise  by  a  most  bcantiful  little 
girl  (or  I  thought  lier  so)  with  a  necklaoe  of  blue  beads  on,  who 
wooldn't  let  me  kiss  her  when  I  offered  to,  but  ran  away  and  bid  herei^tr. 
Jty  and  by,  when  we  tiad  dined  in  &  aamptuous  manner  off  boiled  dabs, 
ueltod  butter,  and  potatoes,  with  a  chop  fur  me,  a  hairy  man  willi 
a  very  )»>od-natared  face  came  home.  As  he  called  Pupgotty  "Lass," 
and  ^ve  her  a  hearty  smnck  on  the  chctk,  I  had  do  doubt,  Aom  (he 
general  propriety  ot  her  conduct,  that  he  was  her  brotlier;  and  so  he 
turned  out — being  presently  introduced  to  me  as  llr.  Peggolty,  the 
master  trf  the  boose,  t 

"  Glad  to  sea  yon,  sir,"  said  ilr.  Peggotty.  "  You  11  find  us  rough, 
sir,  but  you'll  find  us  reaJdy." 

I  thanked  him,  and  replied  that  I  was  sure  I  should  be  happy  in  such 
a  delightful  plaee. 

'■  llow  's  your  Ma,  sir,"  said  Mr.  1'egi.Tjtly,  "  Did  you  IwiTe  her 
prelty  jolly  ?  " 
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I  gave  Mr.  Peggoity  to  nndentand  that  8he  was  as  joUj  as  I  coold 
wish,  and  that  she  desired  her  oompliments — ^whioh  was  a  pdite  ficikm 
on  my  part. 

"I'm much obkeged  to  her,  I'm  sure,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty.  '*Well 
sb,  if  you  can  make  out  here,  fur  a  fortnut,  'long  wi'  her,"  nodding  at 
his  sister,  "  and  Ham,  and  little  Em'ly,  we  shall  be  proud  of  your 
company." 

Having  done  the  honors  of  his  house  in  this  hospitable  manner, 
Mr.  Peggotty  went  out  to  wash  himself  in  a  kettleful  of  hot  water,  remarking 
that  '*  cold  would  never  get  his  muck  off."  He  soon  returned,  greatly 
improTed  in  appearance ;  but  so  rubicund,  that  I  couldn't  help  thinking 
his  face  had  this  in  common  with  the  lobsters,  crabs,  and  craw^h, — ^that 
it  went  into  the  hot  water  very  black,  and  came  out  very  red. 

After  tea,  when  the  door  was  shut  and  all  was  made  snug  (the  nights 
being  cold  and  misty  now),  it  seemed  to  me  the  most  delicious  retreat 
that  the  imagination  of  man  could  oonceiTe.  To  hear  the  wind  getting 
up  out  at  sea,  to  know  that  the  fog  was  creeping  over  the  desolate  flat 
outside,  and  to  look  at  the  fire,  and  think  that  there  was  no  house  near 
but  this  one,  and  this  one  a  boat,  was  like  enchantment.  Little  Em'ly 
had  overcome  her  shyness,  and  was  sitting  by  my  side  upon  the  bwest 
and  least  of  the  lockers,  which  was  just  large  enough  for  us  two,  and  just 
fitted  into  the  chimney  comer.  Mrs.  Peggotty  with  the  white  apron,  was 
knitting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire.  Peggotty  at  her  needle-work 
was  as  much  at  home  with  Saint  Paul's  and  the  bit  of  wax-candle,  as  if 
they  had  never  known  any  other  roof.  Ham,  who  had  been  giving,  me 
my  first  lesson  in  all-fours,  was  trying  to  recollect  a  scheme  of  telling 
fortunes  with  the  dirty  cards,  and  was  printing  off  fishy  impressions  of  his 
thumb  on  all  the  cards  he  turned.  Mr.  Peggotty  was  smoking  his  pipe. 
I  felt  it  was  a  time  for  conversation  and  coi^dence. 
^  «  Mr.  Peggotty ! "  says  I. 

"  Sir,"  says  he. 

**  Did  you  give  your  son  the  name  of  Ham,  because  you  lived  in  a  sort 
of  ark?" 

Mr.  Peggotty  seemed  to  think  it  a  deep  idea,  but  answered : 

**  No,  sir.    I  never  giv  him  no  name." 

*'  Who  gave  him  that  name,  then  P  "  said  I,  putting  question  number 
two  of  the  catechism  to  Mr.  Peggotty. 

"  Why,  sir,  his  father  giv  it  him,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty. 

"  I  thought  you  were  his  father ! " 

**  My  brother  Joe  was  his  father,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty. 

^'  Dead,  Mr.  Peggotty?  "     I  hinted,  after  a  respectful  pause. 

«  Drowndead,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty. 

I  was  very  much  surprised  that  Mr.  Peggotty  was  not  Ham's  father, 
and  began  to  wonder  whether  I  was  mistaken  about  his  relationship  to 
anybody  else  there.  I  was  so  curious  to  know,  that  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  have  it  out  with  Mr.  P^gotty. 

"  Little  Em'ly,"  I  said,  glancing  at  her.  "  She  is  your  daughter,  isn  't 
she,  Mr.  Peggot^  ?  " 

'*  No,  sir.    My  brother  in  hiw,  Tom,  was  ker  father." 
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loaaUB'tb^it  «— Detd.Mr.PCggottjrr"  Iliiiited,aft«nother 
nnectfiil  tOence. 

^  DrowndMd,"  Mid  Mr.  Ftoggotty. 

I  Mt  the  diffiooltj  of  resuiniiig  the  saljecfc,  bat  had  not  got  to  the 
bottom  (tf  it  yety  and  nrait  get  to  the  bottom  somehow.    So  I  said: 

«•  HofA  H  joa  MQf  diildzeD,  Mr.  Peggotty  ?  " 

**  No^  master/'  he  answered  with  a  short  laugh.    ''  I  *m  a  bacheldore." 

"A  badiekxr!"  I  said,  astonished.  ''Why,  who's  that,  Mr.  Peg- 
gottjr  ?  "    Pointmfc  to  the  person  in  the  apron  who  was  hiitting. 

"  niat  's  Missis  Gnmmidge/'  said  Mr.  Peggotty. 

<*  Gnmmidge,  Mr.  P^ggotty  P" 

But  at  tms  point  Pteggotty— I  mean  my  own  peculiar  Peggotty — 
made  audi  impreasrre  motions  to  me  not  to  ask  any  more  questions, 
that  I  oould  only  ait  and  hot  at  all  the  silent  company,  until  it 
was  time  to  go  to  bed.  Then,  in  the  priyacy  of  my  own  nttie  cabin, 
she  in&nned  me  that  Ham  imd  Emiy  were  an  ovphan  nephew  and 
niece,  whom  my  host  had  at  difierent  times  adopted  in  their  diild- 
hood,  when  they  were  left  destitute;  and  that  Mrs.  Gummidge  was 
the  widow  of  his  partner  in  a  boat,  who  had  died  very  poor.  He 
was  but  a  poor  man  himsdf,  nid  Peggotty,  but  as  good  as  gold 
and  as  true  as  steel — those  were  h^  simHies.  The  only  subject,  she 
informed  m^  on  wliioh  he  erer  showed  a  violent  temper  or  swore  Im 
oath,  was  this  generosity  of  his ;  and  if  it  were  ever  referred  to,  by  any 
one  of  them,  he  struck  the  table  a  heavy  blow  with  his  right  hand  (had 
split  it  on  one  such  occasion),  and  swore  a  dreadful  oath  that  he  would 
be '  Gormed '  if  he  didn't  cut  and  run  for  good,  if  it  was  ever  men- 
tioned again.  It  appeared,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  that  nobody 
had  the  least  idea  of  the  etymology  of  this  terrible  verb  passive  to  be 
gormed;  but  that  they  all  regarded  it  as  constituting  a  most  solemn 
imprecation.   > 

I  was  very  sensible  of  my  entertainer's  goodness,  and  listened  to  the 
women's  going  to  bed  in  another  little  crib  like  mine  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  boat,  and  to  him  and  Ham  hanging  up  two  hammocks  for  themselves 
on  the  hooks  I  had  noticed  in  the  roof,  in  a  very  luxurious  state  of 
mind,  enhanced  by  my  being  sleepy.  As  slumber  gradually  stole  upon 
me,  I  heard  the  wind  howling  out  at  sea  and  coming  on  across  the  flat  so 
fiercely,  that  I  had  a  lazy  apprehension  of  the  great  deep  rising  in  the 
night.  But  I  bethought  myself  that  I  was  in  a  boat,  after  oU ;  and  that  a 
man  like  Mr.  Peggotty  was  not  a  bad  person  to  have  on  board  if  anything 
did  happen. 

Nothing  happened,  however,  worse  than  morning.  Almost  as  soon  as  it 
shone  upon  the  oyster-shell  frame  of  my  mirror  I  was  out  of  bed,  and  out 
with  litUe  Em'ly,  picking  up  stones  upon  the  beach. 

"You're  quite  a  sailor,  1  suppose?"  I  said  to  Emiy.  I  don't  know 
that  I  supposed  any  thing  of  the  kind,  but  I  felt  it  an  act  of  gallantry  to 
say  something ;  and  a  shining  sail  close  to  us  made  such  a  pretty  little 
image  of  itself,  at  the  moment,  in  her  bright  eye,  that  it  came  into  my  head 
to  sav  this. 

"  No,"  replied  Emly,  shaking  her  head,  "  I'm  afraid  of  the  sea." 
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^  Afraidr'  I  Mid,  with  a  becoming  air  of  bcddneat,  and  looking  very 
big  at  the  mighty  ocean.     "  /  a*nt  I " 

*'  Ah !  but  it 's  cruel/'  said  Em'ly.  "  I  have  seen  it  voj  oniel  to  some 
of  our  men.    I  have  seen  it  tear  a  boat  aa  Ug  as  our  home,  all  to  pieces." 

*'  I  hope  it  was'nt  the  boat  that " 

"  That  father  was  drownded  in  P"  said  Em'lj.  ''  No.  Not  that  one,  I 
never  see  that  boat." 

^NorhimP''  I  asked  her. 

Little  £m*ly  shook  her  head.     "  Not  to  remember !  '* 

Here  was  a  coincidence !  I  immediately  went  into  an  explanation  how 
I  liad  never  seen  my  own  father ;  and  how  my  mother  and  I  had  always 
lived  by  ourselves  in  the  happiest  state  imaginable,  and  lived  so  then,  and 
always  meant  to  live  so ;  and  how  my  father's  grave  was  in  the  ckurdiyard 
near  our  house,  and  shaded  by  a  tree,  beneath  the  boughs  of  which  I 
had  walked  and  heard  the  birds  sing  many  a  pleasant  mcnning.  But 
there  were  some  differences  between  Em'ly's  orphanhood  and  mine,  it  ap- 
peared. She  had  lost  her  mother  before  her  &ther ;  and  where  her  father's 
grave  was  no  one  knew,  except  that  it  was  somewhere  in  the  depths  of  the 
sea. 

**  Besides,"  said  Em*ly,  as  she  looked  about  for  shells  and  pebbles, 
"  your  father  was  a  gentleman  and  your  mother  is  a  lady ;  and  my  father 
was  a  fisherman  and  my  mother  was  a  fishennan*s  daughter,  and  my  uncle 
Dan  is  a  fisherman. 

*•  Dan  is  Mr.  Peggotty,  is  he  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Unde  Dan — yonder,"  answered  Em'ly,  nodding  at  the  boat-house. 

"  Yes.     I  mean  hioL     He  must  be  very  good,  I  should  think  ?  " 

'<  Good?  "  said  Em'ly.  "  If  I  was  ever  to  be  a  lady,  I  'd  give  him  a 
sky-blue  coat  with  diamond  buttons,  nankeen  trousers,  a  red  velvet 
waistcoat,  a  cocked  hat,  a  laige  gold  watch,  a  silver  pipe,  and  a  box  of 
money." 

I  said  I  had  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Peggotty  well  deserved  these  treasures. 
I  must  acknowledge  that  I  felt  it  difficult  to  picture  him  quite  at  his  ease 
in  the  raiment  proposed  for  him  by  his  grateful  little  niece,  and  that  I 
was  particularly  doubtful  of  the  policy  of  Uie  cocked  hat ;  but  I  kept  these 
sentiments  to  myself. 

little  Emly  had  stopped  and  looked  up  at  the  sky  in  her  enumeration 
of  these  articles,  as  if  they  were  a  glorious  vision.  We  went  on  again, 
picking  up  shells  and  pebbles. 

'<  You  would  like  to  be  a  lady  P  "  I  said. 

Emily  looked  at  me,  aud  laughed  and  nodded  "yes." 

"  I  should  like  it  very  much.  We  would  all  be  gentlefolks  together, 
then.  Me,  and  uncle,  and  Ham,  and  Mrs.  Gummidge.  We  wouldn't 
mind  then,  when  there  come  stormy  weather. — ^Not  for  oiur  own  sakes,  I 
mean.  We  would  for  the  poor  fishermen's,  to  be  sure,  and  we  'd  help  'em 
with  money  when  they  come  to  any  hurt." 

This  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  and  therefore  not  at  all 
improbable  picture.  I  expressed  my  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  it, 
and  little  Em'ly  was  emboldened  to  say,  shyly, 

''  Don't  you  think  you  are  afraid  of  the  sea,  now  ?  " 
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it  WW  «Mt  Mo^gh  to  veaarare  me,  but  I  bare  bo  doubt  if  I  bodaeen 
a  m&kanUty  Inge  ware  eomo  tomblbg  in,  I  ahoidd  bave  taken  to  my 
b«l%  wilb  aaa  awfU  reeoUeetion  of  ber  drowned  rdations.  However,  I 
flflUI  "^No,**  and  I  added,  "Tov  dont  teem  to  be,  either,  tbongb  joa  say 
jOQ  an;" — ftir  tba  was  watting  nmcb  too  near  ibe  brhik  of  a  sort  of 
old  jetty  or  wooden  eanaeway  we  bad  etroUed  upon,  and  I  waa  afraid  of 
bcr  fUmig  over. 

"I'm  not  afraid  in  tbis  way,"  said  little  Emiy.      *'Bat  I  wake 
wbeo  it  blowa,  and  tremble  to  think  of  irade  Dan  and  Ham,  and 
beliew  I  bear 'em  cmng  oot  for  bdp.    That's  why  I  sbonld  Ifln  so 
to  be  a  lady.    But  I  'm  not  afrud  in  thk  way.    Not  a  bit.    Look 
!" 

8be  aCarted  from  my  ride,  and  ran  along  a  jagged  timber  which  pro- 
tmded  from  the  place  we  stood  upon,  and  ombnng  the  deep  water  at 
some  height,  witiioat  the  least  defence.  The  incident  is  so  impressed  on 
my  lememlnance,  that  if  I  were  a  draughtsman  I  could  draw  its  form 
boe,  I  dareaay,  aoooiatdy  as  it  was  that  day,  and  Httie  Emiy  springmg 
forward  to  ber  deatroolion  (as  it  appeared  to  me),  with  a  look  that  I  bare 
never  forgotten,  directed  for  out  to  sea. 

The  U^it^  bold,  fiottering  litUe  figure  turned  and  came  back  safe  to  me, 
and  I  soon  laagbed  at  my  fesors,  and  at  the  ay  I  had  uttered ;  fiuitleaBly 
in  any  case,  for  there  was  no  one  near.  But  there  baye  been  times  since, 
in  my  manhood,  many  times  there  have  been,  when  I  have  thought.  Is  it 
possible,  among  the  possibilities  of  bidden  things,  that  iu  the  sudden 
rashness  of  the  child  and  ber  wild  look  so  far  off,  there  was  any  merciful  « 
attraction  of  her  into  danger,  any  tempting  her  towards  him  permitted  ^ 
on  the  part  of  her  dead  father,  that  her  life  might  have  a  chance  of 
ending  that  day.  There  has  been  a  time  since  when  I  have  wondered 
whether,  if  the  life  before  her  could  have  been  revealed  to  me  at  a  glance, 
and  so  revealed  as  that  a  child  could  fully  comprehend  it,  and  if  her  pre- 
servation could  have  depended  on  a  motion  of  my  hand,  I  ought  to  have 
held  it  up  to  save  her.  There  has  been  a  time  since — I  do  not  say 
it  lasted  long,  but  it  has  been — when  I  have  asked  myself  the  question, 
would  it  bare  been  better  for  little  Em'ly  to  have  had  the  waters  close 
above  her  bead  that  morning  in  my  sight ;  and  when  I  have  answered 
Yes,  it  would  have  been. 

This  may  be  premature.  I  have  set  it  down  too  soon,  perhaps.  But 
let  it  stand. 

We  strolled  a  long  way,  and  loaded  ourselves  with  things  that  we 
thought  curious,  and  put  some  stranded  star-fish  carefully  back  into 
the  water — I  hardly  know  enough  of  the  race  at  this  moment  to  be 
quite  certain  whether  they  had  reason  to  feel  obliged  to  us  for  doing 
so,  or  the  reverse — and  then  made  our  way  home  to  Mr.  Peggotty*s 
dweUing.  We  stopped  under  the  lee  of  the  lobster-outhouse  to 
exchange  an  innocent  kiss,  and  went  in  to  breakfast  glowing  with  health 
and  plonure. 

"  Like  two  young  mavishes,"  Mr.  Peggotty  said.  I  knew  this  meant, 
in  our  local  dialect,  like  two  young  thrushes,  and  received  it  as  a  com- 
pliment. 
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Of  06ur«e  I  «M  in  love  willi  Uttln  Km'ly.  I  nm  Bum  I  lovrd  thkt  batiy 
<juite  M  truly,  quite  us  tenderly,  wJtli  greater  purity,  and  more  disiitterrst- 
edness,  tlmn  can  enter  into  the  best  love  of  a  lutor  time  of  life,  higt  and 
enuobling  m  it  ie.  I  am  lure  my  fancy  rotecd  up  something  ruuud  that 
blue-«yed  mite  of  a  cliild,  which  ethcrctdiaed,  and  made  a  very  angel  of 
her.  If.  any  aunny  forenoon,  she  had  spread  a  little  pair  of  wings  and 
llown  away  before  my  eyes,  I  don't  think  1  should  have  regarded  it  ni 
much  more  than  I  had  had  reason  to  expect. 

We  used  to  walk  about  that  dim  old  flat  at  Yarmouth  in  a  loving 
manner,  hours  and  hours.  The  days  sported  by  us,  as  if  Time  bad  not 
grown  up  himself  yet,  but  were  a  child  too.  and  always  at  play.  I  told 
Rm'ly  I  adored  her,  and  that  unless  she  confessed  she  adored  me  1  should 
be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  killing;  my&elf  with  u  sword.  She  said  sb« 
did.  and  1  have  no  doubt  she  did. 

As  to  any  sense  of  inequality,  or  youthfulneas,  or  other  difhculty  in  our 
way,  little  Em'ly  and  I  had  no  such  trouble,  because  we  had  no  future. 
We  made  no  more  provision  for  growing  older,  than  we  did  for  growing 
younger.  We  were  the  admiration  of  Mrs.  Gummidge  and  Peggotty,  who 
used  to  whisper  of  an  evening  when  we  sal,  lovingly,  on  our  bttle  locker 
side  by  side,  "  Lor  !  wasn  't  it  beautiful !  "  Mr.  Peggotty  smiled  at  us 
front  behind  his  pipe,  and  Ham  grinned  all  the  evening  and  did  nothino; 
clae.  They-  bad  something  of  the  sort  of  pleasure  in  us,  I  suppo'c, 
that  they  uiglt  have  bad  in  a  pretty  toy,  oi  a  i>ocket  model  of  the 
Golosseum. 

I  eoon  found  out  that  Mrs.  Uunimidge  did  not  always  make  herself 
so  agreeable  as  she  might  have  been  expected  to  do,  uudn  the  dr> 
eunistanccs  of  her  residence  with  Mr.  I'eggotty.  KIis.  GunuQtdge's  naa 
rather  a  fretful  disposition,  and  she  whimpered  more  sometimes  than 
WIS  comfortable  for  other  parties  in  so  small  an  establishment.  I  waa 
very  sorry  for  her ;  but  there  were  moments  when  it  would  hare  been 
more  agreeable,  I  thought,  if  Mrs.  Gummidge  had  had  a  eonvenient 
apartment  of  her  own  to  retire  to,  and  had  stopped  there  until  her  sj)irit4 
revived,  , 

Mr.  Peggotty  went  occasionally  to  a  publii;  house  called  The  Willing 
Mind.  I  discovered  this,  by  his  being  out  on  the  second  or  third  evening 
of  our  visit,  and  by  Mrs.  Gummidge's  looking  up  at  tht*  dutch  clock, 
between  eight  and  nine,  and  saying  he  was  there,  and  that,  what  was 
more,  »hc  had  knowu  in  the  morning  he  would  go  there. 

Mrs.  Gummidge  had  been  in  a  low  state  all  ilny,  and  hnd  burst  into 
tear*  in  the  forenoon,  when  the  lire  smoked.  "  I  am  a  lone  lorn  crcctnr'," 
wero  Mrs.  Oiunmidge's  words,  when  that  unulcusaut  occuntnee  took 
place,  "  and  cvctythink  goes  contrairy  with  me.' 

"  Oh,  it  'U  soon  leave  off,"  said  Prggotly — I  agnin  menti  out  Pc^^tf 
— "  and  besides,  you  know,  it 's  not  mure  uisagreenble  to  you  than  to  us. 

"  I  feel  it  more,"  said  Mrs.  Gummidge. 

It  was  n  very  cold  day,  «-ith  cutting  blasts  of  wind.  Mrs.  Gununidge*s 
[xcutinr  comer  of  the  tlrcsidc  seemed  lo  me  to  be  the  warmest  and 
rauggest  in  the  place,  as  her  chair  was  certainly  the  ea*ie«l,  but  it  didn't 
suit  ner  that  day  at  oil.     Sho  was  conatantly  complaining  of  the  cold,  and 
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of  ita  oonwkining  a  vUtetiaB  in  bar  bade  whidi  the  callod  ''tlie  oweps." 
At  hit  die  died  tears  on  that  Bol^ect^  and  aid  again  tbat  she  waa  **  a  lone 
lomcnetar^  and  efoythink  went  oontraiiy  with  her." 

"XtkeertaintyTfliTeold^^aaidFeggotty.  "EraTbodymnstfeditao." 

"  I  fed  it  moce  than  other  people,'*  aaid  Mrs.  Onmniidge. 

Bo  at  dinner;  when  Mrs.  Chunmidge  was  always  hdped  immediately 
after  me,  to  whom  the  peferenoe  was  given  as  a  visitor  of  distinotion. 
The  fish  were  amaU  and  bony,  and  the  potatoes  were  a  Httle  burnt.  We 
aD  admowledged  that  we  felt  this  sonoething  of  a  disappointment ;  but 
Mrs.  Gnmmidge  said  she  felt  it  more  than  we  did,  and  shed  tears  again, 
and  made  that  former  dedaration  with  great  bitterness. 

Aooordingty,  when  Mr.  Peggotty  came  hiHne  about  nine  o*clodE,  this 
unfortunate  Mrs.  Gnmmidge  waa  knitting  in  her  comer  in  a  very  wnAdied 
and  miseanUe  condition.  Feggotty  had  been  working  dieerf aUy.  Ham 
had  been  patdimg  un  a  great  jpair  of  water-boots ;  and  I,  with  little 
Emly  by  my  8ide»  had  been  readmg  to  them.  Mrs.  Gummidpe  had  never 
made  any  other  remade  than  a  foitom  sigh,  and  had  never  raised  her  eyes 
sineetea. 

«*  Wdl,  Ibtes,**  said  Mr.  Feggotty,  taking  his  seat, "  and  how  are  you  ?  " 

We  all  aaid  aomething,  or  looked  something,  to  wdoome  him,  except 
Mrs.  Ghunmidge,  who  odhr  shook  her  head  over  her  knitting. 

"What's  amiss,"  said  Mr.  Feggotty,  with  a  dap  of  his  hands. 
'*  CSheer  up,  old  Mawther  1 "    (Mr.  Feggotty  meant  old  girl.) 

Mrs.  Gummidge  did  not  appear  to  be  able  to  cheer  up.  She  took  out 
an  old  black  silk  handkerchief  and  wiped  her  eyes ;  but  instead  of  putting 
it  in  her  pocket,  kept  it  out,  and  wiped  them  again,  and  still  kept  it  out, 
ready  for  use. 

*'  What's  amiss,  dame  i"  said  Mr.  Feggotty. 

"  Nothing,"  returned  Mrs.  Gummidge.  '^  You  've  come  from  The 
Willing  Mind,  Dan'l?" 

"  Why  yes,  I  've  took  a  short  spell  at  The  Willing  Mind  to-night,"  said 
Mr.  Feggotty. 

'*  Fm  sorry  I  should  drive  you  there,"  said  Mrs.  Gummidge. 

'*  Drive !  I  don't  want  no  driving,"  returned  Mr.  Feggotty  with  an 
honest  laugh.     "  I  only  go  too  ready." 

"  Very  ready,"  said  Mrs.  Gtunmidge,  shaking  her  head,  and  wiping  her 
eyes.  "  Yes,  yes,  very  ready.  I  am  sorry  it  should  be  along  of  me  that 
you  *re  so  ready." 

*"  Along  o'  you  ?  It  an't  along  o'  you ! "  said  Mr.  Feggotty.  "  Don't 
ye  believe  a  bit  on  it." 

*'  Yes,  yes,  it  ib,"  cried  Mrs.  Gummidge.  "  I  know  what  I  am.  I 
know  that  I'm  a  lone  lorn  creetur,  and  not  only  that  everythink 
goes  contrairy  with  me,  but  that  I  go  contraiiy  with  everybody.  Yes, 
yes.  I  feel  more  than  other  people  do,  and  I  show  it  more.  It's  my 
misfortun'." 

I  really  couldn't  hdp  thinking,  as  I  sat  taking  in  all  this,  that  the 
misfortime  extended  to  some  other  members  of  that  family  besides 
Mrs.  Gummidge.  But  Mr.  Feggotty  made  no  such  retort,  only  answering 
with  another  entreaty  to  Mrs.  Gummidge  to  cheer  up. 
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"  I  aii't  nimt  I  riiulil  wuh  myself  to  bo,"  taid  Mn.  Gvnunidge. 
am  far  from  it.  I  kiiow  what  1  am.  M;  troubles  has  made  iijb  oontniiy. 
I  feci  my  troiililea,  mid  they  make  mc  wmtiwry.  1  wish  I  did'nt  fed  '«■>, 
but  1  (to.  1  wish  1  couki  bu  liardenrd  to  'cm,  bat  I  an't.  1  mtike  iho 
house  iincomforlablc.  I  don't  wouiirr  at  it.  I  're  made  your  HBter  so 
all  d»y,  and  Maslt-r  Davy," 

llnre  1  was  suddenly  melted,  and  roared  out  "No,  you  liavc'st,  ICn 
Gammidge,"  in  great  mental  distress. 

"  li'a  far  from  right  that  I  shoulii  do  it,"  said  Mrs.  Gummidge.  ' 
an't  B  fit  TCtufii.  I  had  better  p;o  into  the  house  and  die.  I  am  a  lone 
Inni  crcetur,  mid  had  much  better  not  make  myself  controiry  here, 
thinks  must  go  contrairy  with  me,  and  I  must  go  contmiry  my^^,  iet  mc 
go  eoatriiiry  iu  my  parish.  ])nn'l,  I'd  better  go  iuto  the  houtc,  aad. 
die  and  be  a  riddance !" 

Urs.  Gumniidgo  retired  with  these  words,  and  betook  herself  to  bed. 
Whan  ahc  was  gone,  Mr.  Feggotty,  who  had  not  nhilntcd  a  trace  of  any 
feeling  bnt  the  profoundest  sympathy,  looked  round  upon  us,  and  nodding 
his  b^  with  a  livi/ly  cipression  of  that  sentiment  still  animating  his  fncc. 
said  in  a  whisper:  / 

"She's  been  thinking  of  the  old'un  !" 

I  did  not  t\n\U:  understand  what  old  one  Mrs.  Gammidge  was 
•apposed  to  hnvu  filed  her  mind  upon,  until  Peepotty,  on  seeing  me 
to  bed,  explained  that  it  was  the  late  !^[^.  Giimmid^ ;  and  that 
bar  brother  always  took  that  for  a  received  troth  on  such  octMons, 
and  Ihnt  it  always  had  a  moring  effect  upon  him.  Some  time  after  be 
was  in  his  hammock  that  night,  I  heard  him  myself  repeat  to  lUttt, 
"  Poor  thing  I  Sliu  's  been  thiuking  of  the  old  'un !  "  Aod  whenerer 
Mrs.  Gummldge  wus  overcome  In  a  similar  manner  during  the  mninder 
of  unr  t(Ay  (which  happened  some  few  times),  he  always  awd  the  aame 
thing  in  extenuation  uf  llie  circumstance,  and  always  witli  the  ttsoderest 
Doromitentioii. 

3d  the  fortnight  ilinped  nway.  viiried  by  nothing  but  tha  variation  of 
the  tide,  which  aUenwd  Mr.  Pes^otty'a  times  of  going  out  and  coming  in. 
and  altered  Ham'a  engagemeota  also.  When  the  klter  wub  unemployed, 
lie  oometiuu's  walked  with  us  to  show  us  the  boats  and  nhipi,  and  once  or 
twice  be  look  us  for  a  row.  1  duu  't  know  why  one  slight  set  uf  iroprcs- 
UODs  dioutd  be  more  uutlcutarly  associated  with  a  place  than  another, 
tlioitgb  I  iielicvy  this  obtains  with  most  people,  in  reference  especially  to 
the  associations  of  their  ehihlUood.  I  nerer  hear  the  nami'.  or  read  the 
name,  of  Yarujoulh.  but  1  am  reminded  of  a  tiTlain  Sunday  nioniinf;  on 
the  beach,  the  bella  racing  for  church,  little  Em'ly  leanii^  on  my  dtoulder, 
Uaai  lazily  drapjimg  otones  into  the  water,  and  Uf  sun.  away  at  aea, 
jut  breaking  ihrcaigh  the  besry  tuiat,  and  showing  us  the  abipa,  Uka 
their  own  shadowa. 

At  last  the  day  came  for  going  home.  I  bore  upa^alust  the  separation 
from  Hr.  PeggoUy  and  Urs.  Gnmmidge,  bnt  my  agouy  of  mind  at  laarin;? 
IHUe  Effl'ly  wa*  piercing.  We  went  aTm-tn<BTO  to  the  publio-bouso 
when  tbc  carrier  put  up,  and  I  promited.  on  tbe  mud,  to  write  to  her. 
(.1  redeemed  that  pramiae  Bfterwanb,  in  ebvMUn  lugvr  than  those  in 
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dU  an  usually  announced  in  mtiDUMTipt,  as  being  to  let), 
[y  ovTTTOnic  Bt  pftrting ;  and  if  rricT,  in  m;  life,  1  have  had  a 
iv  heart,  I  hnd  one  miwie  that  dny. 

time  i  hiul  been  on  my  visit,  I  hnd  been  on^tj^l  to  my 
id  liad  thot^t  little  or  itothing  about  it.  Dot  I  nns  no 
towards  it,  than  iny  rpproachful  yoang  oonscience  Beemed 
aj  with  a  steady  finger  i  and  I  fcit,  nil  lli«  more  for  the 
ipirits,  that  it  vas  my  neat,  and  that  my  mothiir  was  my 
friend. 
upon  me  as  we  went  along ;  ao  that  the  nearer  we  drew, 

familiar  the  objects  became  that  wc  paased,  lito  more 
a  get  there,  and  lo  run  into  lier  anas.  Bui  Ff^rnotty, 
ing  in  these  transports,  tried  to  che*±  lliem  (.tliotiifh  rery 
iked  eonfnsed  >ad  o>it  of  sorts. 

!  Kookeiy  would  come,  hoi\e«cr.  in  spite  of  her,  when  tho 
pleaseit— and  did.     How  well  I  r«coUeet  it,  oa  a  cold  grey 

a  dull  sky,  threatening  rain  ! 
«ticd,  and  I  looked,  balf  laughing  and  hnlf  ciying  in  my 

ion,  for  my  mother.     It   was  not  she,  but   a   etnii(|;e- 

■otty !"  I  Kiid,  ruefully,  "isn't  she  cone  homo!" 
tlaster  Dary,"  wif!  Peggotty.     "  She's  rome  hume. 
»avy.  and  i  'll— I  '11  tell  you  somethinij." 
r  agitation,  end  her  natural  awkwardneas  in  ^«ttijig  out  < 
,ty  was  mnkiDg  a  most  extraordinary  festoon  of  herself,  bnt  . 
and  strange  to  tell  her  so.     When  she  had  got  down,  she 
...  ba&d;  led  me,  wondering,  into  the  kitchen;  and  shut  the 

■aor. 
'ttOMj  I "  Mad  I,  qmto  fri^rtened.     "  What  '•  tite  matter?  " 
"Mottig  *■  tita  MMltar,  Una  jou,  Mutet  Darj  dear ! "  ahe  aasiNnd, 
aaaaaii^  n  nr  af  ^pngktiiMu. 

"  Something  'a  the  matter,  I  'm  sure.     Where  'a  mama  ?  " 
"  Hboe  'a  mama,  Uaater  Dary  P  "  repeated  Fc^^tty. 
"  Tea.     Wby  hoaa  't  she  come  out  to  the  gate,  and  what  hare  we  come 
in  ben  for  P    Ob,  Ft^otty  1 "     My  eyea  were  full,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
going  to  tomUe  down. 

"BleMtbeprecionabojl  "  criedPeggotty,  taking  hold  of  me.  "What 
iaitf    Speak,  my  pet!  " 

"  Not  dead,  too  !     Oh,  she  'a  not  dead,  P^gotty  ?  " 
P^tgotty  cried  out  No !  with  an  astonishing  volume  of  voice ;  and  then 
nt  down,  and  begm  b)  pant,  and  said  I  had  given  her  a  turn. 

I  gare  ha  a  hug  MtdE«#way  the  turn,  or  to  give  her  another  turn  in 
the  nig^t  dirtction/^^  then  stood  before  her,  looking  at  her  in  anziooa 
aupinj. 

"Ion  tee,  dear,  I  should  have  told  you  before  now,"  said  Peggottj, 
"bat  I  hadn't  an  opportunity.     I  ought  to  have  made  it,  perhaps,  but  I 
CDoldn't  azvklj  " — ^tbat  was  always  the  substitute  for  euctty,  in  Peggotty'a 
miUtia  of  worda — "  bring  my  mind  to  it." 
"  Go  on,  P^got^,"  aaid  I,  more  lightened  than  before. 
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y  **  Master  DaTy/'  said  Peggotty,  xintying  her  bonnet  with  a  shaking 
hand,  and  speaking  in  a  brei^ess  sort  of  way.  ''  What  do  you  thiidcr 
You  have  got  a  Pal" 

I  trembled,  and  turned  white.  Something — ^I  don't  know  what,  or 
how— connected  with  the  graye  in  the  churchyard,  and  the  raising  of  the 
dead,  seemed  to  strike  me  like  an  unwholesome  wind. 

**  A  new  one,"  said  Peggotty. 

"  Anew  one?"  I  repeated. 

Peggotty  gave  a  gasp,  as  if  she  were  swallowing  something  that  was 
very  hard,  and,  putting  out  her  hand,  said : 

**  Come  and  see  him." 

*'  I  don't  want  to  see  him." 

—  "  And  your  mamma,"  said  Peggotty. 

I  ceased  to  draw  back,  and  we  went  straight  to  the  best  parlor,  where 
she  left  me.  On  one  side  of  the  fire,  sat  my  mother;  on  the  other, 
Mr.  Murdstonc.  My  mother  dropped  her  work,  and  arose  hurriedly,  but 
timidly  I  thought. 

**  Now,  Clara  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Murdstone.  *'  BecoUect  I  controol 
yourself,  always  controul  yourself  I    Davy  boy,  how  do  you  do  ?  " 

I  gave  him  my  hand.  After  a  moment  of  suspense,  I  went  and  kissed 
•  my  mother :  she  kissed  me,  patted  me  gently  on  me  shoulder,  and  sat  down 
again  to  her  work.  I  oould  not  look  at  her,  I  could  not  look  at  him,  I 
knew  quite  well  that  he  was  looking  at  us  both ;  and  I  turned  to  the 
window  and  looked  out  there,  at  some  shrubs  that  were  drooping  their 
heads  in  the  cold. 

As  soon  as  I  oould  creep  away,  I  crept  up-stairs.  My  old  dear  bedroom 
was  changed,  and  I  was  to  lie  a  long  way  off.  I  rambled  down-stairs  to 
find  anything  that  was  like  itself,  so  altered  it  all  seemed ;  and  roamed 
into  the  yard.  I  very  soon  started  back  firom  there,  for  the  empty  dog- 
kennel  was  filled  up  with  a  great  dog— deep  mouthed  and  black-haired 
like  Him — and  he  was  very  angry  at  the  sight  of  me,  and  sprung  out  to 
get  at  me* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

I   PALL  INTO   DISGBACE. 

If  the  room  to  which  my  bed  was  removed,  were  a  sentient  thing  that 
could  give  evidence,  I  might  appeal  to  it  at  this  day — who  sleeps  there 
now,  1  wonder ! — ^to  bear  witness  for  me  what  a  heavy  heart  I  carried  to 
it.  I  went  up  there,  hearing  the  dog  in  the  yard  bark  after  me  all  the 
way  while  I  dimbed  the  stairs ;  and,  looking  as  blank  and  strange  upon  the 
room  as  the  room  looked  upon  me,  sat  down  with  my  small  hands  crossed, 
and  thought. 

I  thought  of  the  oddest  things.  Of  the  shape  of  the  room,  of  the  cracks 
in  the  ceiling,  of  the  paper  on  the  wall,  of  the  Haws  in  the  window-glass 
making  ripples  and  dimples  on  the  prospect,  of  the  washing-stand  being 
ricketty  on  its  three  legs,  and  having  a  discontented  something  about  it, 
whicH  reminded  me  of  Mrs.  Giunmidge  under  the  influence  of  the  old  one. 
I  was  crying  all  the  time,  but,  except  that  I  was  conscious  of  being  cold 
and  dejected,  I  am  sure  I  never  thought  why  I  cried.  At  last  in  my 
desolation  I  began  to  consider  that  I  was  dreadfully  in  love  with  little 
Em'ly,  and  had  been  torn  away  from  her  to  come  here  where  no  one 
seemed  to  want  me,  or  to  care  about  me,  half  as  much  as  she  did.  This 
made  such  a  very  miserable  piece  of  business  of  it,  that  I  rolled  myself  up 
in  a  comer  of  the  counterpane,  and  cried  myself  to  sleep. 

I  was  awoke  by  somebody  saying  "  Here  he  is !  "  and  uncovering  my 
hot  head.  My  mother  and  Peggotty  had  come  to  look  for  me,  and  it  was 
one  of  them  who  had  done  it, 

"  Davy,"  said  my  mother.     "  What 's  the  matter  ?  " 

I  thought  it  ver\'  strange  that  she  should  ask  me,  and  answered, 
"  Nothing."  I  turned  over  on  my  face,  I  recollect,  to  hide  my  trembling 
lip,  which  answered  her  with  greater  truth. 

'*  I)a\T,"  said  my  mother.     "  Davy,  my  child  !  " 

I  dare  say  no  words  she  could  have  uttered,  would  have  affected  me  so 
much,  then,  as  her  calling  me  her  child.  I  hid  my  tears  in  the  bedclotlies, 
and  pressed  her  from  me  with  my  hand,  when  she  would  have  raised 
me  up. 

**  This  is  your  doing,  Peggotty,  you  cmcl  thing!"  said  my  mother. 
*•'  I  have  no  doubt  ri  all  about  it.  How  can  vou  reconcile  it  to  your 
conscience,  I  woncv^^to  prejudice  my  own  boy  against  me,  or  against 
anybody  who  is  deJf  ^J ui$^  What  do  you  mean  by  it,  Peggotty? " 

Poor  Peggotty  1  ed  up  her  hands  and  eyes,  and  only  answered,  in  a 
sort  of  paraplirase  of  the  grace  I  usually  repeated  after  dinner,  "  Lord 
forgive  you,  Mrs.  Copperfield,  and  for  what  you  have  said  this  minute, 
may  you  never  be  truly  sorry  I " 

"  It  *s  enough  to  distract  me,"  cried  my  mother.  "  In  my  honeymoon, 
too,  when  my  most  inveterate  enemy  might  relent,  one  would  think,  and 
not  envy  me  a  little  peace  of  mind  and  happiness,  Davy,  you  naughty 
boy  !     Peggotty,  you  savage  creature !    Oh,  dear  me  ! "  cried  my  mother, 
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turning  from  one  of  ns  to  the  other,  in  her  pettish  wilful  manner,  "  what 
a  troublesome  world  this  is,  when  one  has  the  most  right  to  expect  it  to 
be  as  agreeable  as  possible  1  " 

I  felt  the  touch  of  a  hand  that  I  knew  was  neither  her's  nor  Peggotty's, 
and  slipped  to  my  feet  at  the  bed-side.  It  was  Mr.  Murdstone's  hand, 
and  he  kept  it  on  my  arm  as  he  said : 

"What's  this?  Clara,  my  love,  have  you  forgotten?  —  Firmness, 
my  dear ! " 

"  I  am  very  aorry,  Edward,"  said  my  mother.  "  I  meant  to  be  very 
good,  but  I  am  ao  uno(»nfortable." 

"  Indeed !  *'  he  answered.     "  That 's  a  bad  hearing,  so  soon,  Clara." 

**  I  say  it  'a  very  hard  I  should  be  made  so  now,"  retomed  my  mother, 
pouting;  " and  it  is — very  hard — ^isn't  it?  " 

He  drew  her  to  him,  whispered  in  her  car,  and  kissed  her.  I  knew  as 
well,  when  I  saw  my  mother's  head  lean  down  upon  his  shoulder,  and  her 
arm  toadi  his  neck — I  knew  as  well  that  he  could  mould  her  fdiant  nature 
into  any  form  he  chose,  as  I  know,  now,  that  he  did  it. 

"  Go  you  below,  my  love,"  said  Mr.  Murdstone.  "  David  and  I  will 
come  down,  togetlier.  My  friend,"  turning  a  darkening  face  on  Peggotty, 
when  he  had  watched  my  mother  out,  and  dismissed  her  with  a  nod  and  a 
smile  :  *'  do  you  know  your  miatrees'e  name  ?  *' 

"  She  has  been  my  mistress  a  long  time,  sir,"  answered  Peggotty.  "  I 
ought  to  it." 

"  That 's  true,"  he  answered.  "  But  I  thought  I  heanl  you,  as  I  came 
up-stairs,  address  her  by  a  name  that  is  not  hers.  She  has  taken  mine,  you 
know.     Will  you  remember  that  ?  " 

Peggotty,  with  some  uneasy  glances  at  me,  doarUeytd  herself  out  of  the 
room  without  replying ;  seeing,  I  suppose,  that  she  was  expected  to  go, 
and  had  no  excuse  for  remaining.  When  we  two  were  left  alone,  he  shut  the 
door,  and  sitting  on  a  chair,  and  holding  me  standing  before  him,  looked 
steadily  into  my  eyes.  I  felt  my  own  attracted,  no  less  sleadfly,  to  his. 
As  I  recall  our  being  opposed  thus,  fisce  to  face,  I  seem  again  to  hear  my 
heart  beat  fast  and  high. 

/  "  David,"  he  said,  making  his  lips  thin,  by  pressing  them  together, 
"  if  I  have  an  obstinate  horse  or  dog  to  deal  with,  what  do  you  think 
I  do?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  I  beat  him." 

I  had  answered  in  a  kind  of  breathless  whisper,  but  I  felt,  in  my  silence, 
that  my  breath  was  shorter  now. 

"  I  make  him  wince,  and  smart.  I  say  to  myaeli^  •  I  Tl  conquer  that 
fellow ; '  and  if  it  were  to  cost  him  all  the  blood  ke  kftd,  I  should  do  it. 
What  is  that  upon  your  Itaoe  ?  " 

«  Dirt."  I  said. 

He  knew  it  was  the  mark  of  tears  as  well  as  I.  But  if  he  had  asked 
the  question  twenty  times,  each  time  with  twenty  blows,  I  believe  my  baby 
heart  would  have  burst  before  I  would  have  told  him  so. 

"  Yon  have  a  good  deal  of  intdligenoe  for  a  httlc  fellow,"  he  said,  with 
a  grave  smik  that  belonged  to  him,  "  and  you  mderstood  me  very  well,  I 
see.    WMh  that  face,  sir,  aad  oome  down 
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■a  foUM  to  Iki  wiim  limi,  w^iUti  I  ImA  xowk  cift  to  be  Ifte 
CtaHiirfte,«iiiMlioMiaiowiAlihbeMlto«^  I 

had  fittle  doubt  Oitt,  and  I  liave  ku  donbt  mnt,  that  Im  woaki  hswt 
knodced  me  down  witkoot  the  least  oonpaBetioa,  if  I  Ind  iNMiMed. 

**  Clan,  ngr  dear,"  be  said,  wben  I  had  dene  UiMdiBg,  and  iie  wafted 
■e  into  tin  nariar,  with  UilHHDdatill  on  nnr arm;  ^'j'OttwiUBOthemade 
uneomfartable  ai^  morap  I  hope.    We  shiU  soon  impwae  our  yonthM 

hate  been  made  anotiier  auuittiv  perlM4pa»  for  life,  %«ldBdwwdat  that 
season.  A  word  of  cpcouragement  and  expknation,  of  pitjf  for  mj 
flhiUU  ignmaaue,  oi  mdaamt  heme,  of  reassonmee  to  wm  tbit  it  was 
boaai,  nriilit  haPS  aMdb  nw  datMiBd  ta  baa  in  my  heart  beiieefarth^.instead 
of  k  aiy  hyuBu  Hisd  wtthiia^  said  awghi  have  made  aw  wspeet  instead  of 
bnlelim.  liinsi^  mf  asalher  wns  sorry  to  see  me  standing  in  the 
so  soared  and  atovigs^  «nd  that,  presoilly,  when  I  stale  to  a  ohair. 


foUflSMdms  wM  ber  ma  more  aoctowfaJfy^  sHli    wiiswng,  peibaps, 

efaadisht 
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some  freedom  in  my  efafldish  toead-  btit  the  word  was  mat  spoken,  sad 
the  time  for  it  wan  gane. 

We  dfined  abmB,:4Pn  floee  togofter.  He  seemsd  to  be  veiry  fond  of 
my  ^061^-4  am  aMd  I  Kked  ttm  noae  the  better  for  that— and  she 
was  meiy  fond  af  Vm,'  I  galbiaii  from  wbat  Hey  aaid,  that  an  dder 
smtar  of  hu  wan  eaodagto  stay  with  them,  and  that  she  was  expected 
that  erenmg.  i  am  not  oeitain  whether  I  found  oat  then,  or  afterwards, 
that,  witiioot  bemg  aotrv«ly  oonc^ned  in  any  business,  he  had  some  share 
in,  or  some  annaal  charge  upon  the  profits  of,  a  wine-merchant's  honse  in 
Lolidon,  with  which  his  iamiiy  had  been  connected  from  his  great-grand- 
father's time,  and  in  whidi  his  sister  had  a  similar  interest ;  bat  I  may 
BMBtion  it  ilk  tins  place,  whether  or  no. 

After  dmnsr,  when  we  were  sitting  by  the  fire,  and  I  was  meditating 
an  escape  to  ?eggotty  withont  having  the  hardihood  to  slip  away,  lest 
it  shaiM  oiend  the  master  d  the  house,  a  coach  drove  np  to  the 
garden-gate,  and  he  wont  ont  to  receive  the  visitor.  My  mother  followed 
him.  I  was  timidly  following  her,  when  she  tnmed  round  at  the  parlor- 
door,  in  the  dosk,  and  taking  me  in  her  embrace  as  she  had  been  used  to 
do,  whispered  me  to  love  my  new  fath^  and  be  obedient  to  him.  She 
did  this  hurriedly  and  secietly,  as  if  it  were  wrong,  but  tenderly ;  and, 
putting  out  her  hand  behiod  her,  held  mine  in  it,  until  we  came  near  to 
where  he  was  standiag  in  the  garden,  where  she  let  nunc  go,  and  drew 
her's  through  his  sm. 

y  It  was  Miss  MniditapB  iHio  was  arrived,  and  a  glooray-lookiag  lady 
At  was ;  dark,  film  ker  banther,  whom  she  greatly  resembled  in  fooe  and 
voice ;  and  with  very  kealy^w^brows,  nearly  meeting  over  her  large  nose,  as 
if,  being  disabled  by  the  wrongs  of  her  sex  from  wearing  whiskers,  she  had 
carried  them  to  that  aocoant.  She  brought  with  her,  two  uncompromising 
hard  bbck  boxes,  with  ba  initials  on  the  lids  in  hard  brass  nails. 
When  she  paid  the  ooacfaman  she  took  her  monev  out  of  a  hard  steel 
purse,  and  she  kept  the  parse  in  a  very  jail  of  a  bag  which  hnng  upon 
ner  ana  by  a  heavy  chain,  and  shut  up  Hke  a  bite.  I  had  never,  at  that 
tame,  seen  snob  a  aaetallic  haly  altogether  as  Miss  Murdstone  waa. 

D  2 
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She  was  brought  into  the  parlor  with  many  tokens  of  welcome,  and 
there  formally  recognised  my  mother  as  a  new  and  near  relation.  Then 
she  looked  at  me,  and  said  : 

"  Is  that  your  boy,  sister-in-law  ?  " 

My  mother  acknowledged  me. 

'*  Generally  speaking,"  said  Miss  Murdstone,  '*  I  don't  like  boys. 
How  d'  ye  do,  boy  P  " 

Under  these  encouraging  circumstances,  I  rci)licd  that  I  was  veiy  well, 
and  that  I  hoped  she  was  the  same ;  with  such  an  indifferent  grace,  that 
Miss  Murdstone  disposed  of  me  in  two  words : 

"  Wants  manner ! "    >( 

Having  uttered  which,  with  great  distinctness,  she  begged  the  favor  of 
being  shewn  to  her  room,  which  became  to  me  from  that  time  forth  a 
place  of  awe  and  dread,  wherein  the  two  black  boxes  were  never  seen  open  or 
kno^vn  to  be  left  unlocked,  and  where  (for  I  peeped  in  once  or  twice  when 
she  was  out)  numerous  little  steel  fetters  and  rivets,  with  which  Miss 
Murdstone  embellished  herself  when  she  was  dressed,  generally  hung 
upon  the  looking-glass  in  formidable  array. 

As  well  as  I  could  make  out,  she  had  come  for  good,  and  had  no 
intention  of  ever  going  again.  She  began  to  "  help "  my  mother  next 
morning,  and  was  in  and  out  of  the  store-closet  all  day,  putting  things  to 
rights,  and  making  havoc  in  the  old  arrangements.  Almost  the  first 
remarkable  thing  I  observed  in  Miss  Murdstone  was,  her  being  constantly 
haunted  by  a  suspicion  that  the  servants  had  a  man  secreted  somewhere 
on  the  premises.  Under  the  influence  of  this  delusion,  she  dived  into  the 
coal-cellar  at  the  most  untimely  hours,  and  scarcely  ever  opened  the  door 
of  a  dark  cupboard  without  clapping  it  to  again,  in  the  belief  that  she 
had  got  him. 

Though  there  was  nothing  very  airy  about  Miss  Murdstone,  she  was  a 
perfect  Lark  in  point  of  getting  up.  She  was  up  (and,  as  I  believe  to  this 
hour,  looking  for  that  man)  before  anybody  in  the  house  was  stirring. 
Peggotty  gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  she  even  slept  with  one  eye  open ; 
but  I  could  not  concur  in  this  idea  ;  for  I  tried  it  myself  after  hearing  the 
suggestion  thrown  out,  and  found  it  couldn't  be  done. 

On  the  very  first  morning  after  her  arrival  she  was  up  and  ringing  her 
bell  at  cock-crow.  When  my  mother  came  down  to  breakfast  and  was 
going  to  make  the  tea.  Miss  Murdstone  gave  her  a  kind  of  peck  on  the 
cheek,  which  was  her  nearest  approach  to  a  kiss,  and  said : 

**  Now,  Clara,  my  dear,  I  am  come  here,  you  know,  to  relieve  you  of  all 
the  trouble  I  can.  You're  much  too  pretty  and  thoughtless" — my  mother 
blushed  but  laughed,  and  seemed  not  to  dislike  this  character — ''  to  have 
any  duties  imposed  upon  you  that  can  be  undertaken  by  me.  If  you'll  be 
so  good  as  give  me  your  keys,  my  dear,  I'll  attend  to  all  this  sort  of  thing 
in  future." 

From  that  time,  Miss  Murdstone  kept  the  keys  in  her  own  little  jail  tdl 
day,  and  under  her  pillow  all  night,  and  my  mother  had  no  more  to  do 
with  them  than  I  had. 

My  mother  did  not  suffer  her  authority  to  pass  from  her  without  a 
shadow  of  protest.  One  night  when  Miss  Murdstone  had  been  developing 
certain  household  phius  to  her  brother^  of  which  he  signified  his  approba- 
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tion,  my  mMuat  tuddealf  hegtax  to  ay,  and  said  she  thougbt  she  might 
bsfB  Decn  oomntted. 

*'Gbimr  add  Mr.  Ibidshme  stendv.     <*Clani!  I  wonder  at  yoa." 

"  Oil,  it's  Tviy  wdl  to  wbj  jaa  wonder,  Edward !"  cried  mj  motlier, 
'*  audit's  TOT  wdl  for  joa  to  talk  about  ftrmness,  bat  yon  wouldn't  like 
IS  fuurseuu 

Finmiess,  I  maj  obeerrOy  was  the  mnd  quality  on  which  both  Mr.  and 
ICas  Moidrtone  took  their  stand.  Howerer  I  might  have  expressed  my 
comprehenskm  of  it  at  that  time,  if  I  had  been  called  upon,  I  nerertheless 
did  dearly  oompidiend  in  my  own  way,  that  it  was  another  name  for 
tyruunr ;  and  for  a  certain  gloomy,  arrogant,  devil's  humour,  that  was  in 
Ihem  both.  The  creed,  as  I  should  state  it  now,  was  this.  Mr.  Murd- 
stone  was  firm ;  nobody  in  lus  world  was  to  be  so  firm  as  Ml*.  Murdstone ; 
nobody  else  in  his  wond  was  to  be  firm  at  all,  for  ereiybody  was  to  be 
bent  to  his  firmness.  Ifiss  Murdstone  was  an  exception.  She  might  be 
firm,  but  only  by  idatkmship,  and  in  an  inferior  and  tributary  degree.  My 
mother  was  another  exception.  She  might  be  firm,  and  must  be ;  but 
only  in  bearing  their  firmness,  and  fimuy  believing  there  was  no  oth^ 
firmness  upon  earth. 

"  It 's  very  hard,"  said  my  mother,  "  that  in  my  own  house — ** 

''My  awn  house?"  repeated  Mr.  Murdstone.    " Gbuna  1" 

**  Cir  own  house,  I  mean,"  fidtered  nnr  mother,  evidently  frightened 
— »*'  I  hope  you  must  know  what  I  mean,  Edward — it 's  very  hard  that  in 
yottr  own  house  I  may  not  have  a  word  to  say  about  domestic  matters. 
I  am  sure  I  managed  very  well  before  we  were  married.  There's  evi- 
dence," said  my  mother,  sobbing ;  "  ask  Peggotty  if  I  didn't  do  very  well 
when  I  wasn't  interfered  with  !'* 

"  Edward,"  said  Miss  Murdstone,  "  let  there  be  an  end  of  this.  I  go 
to-morrow." 

"  Jane  Murdstone,"  said  her  brother,  "  be  silent !  How  dare  you  to 
insinuate  that  you  don't  know  my  cbaracteabetter  than  your  words  imply  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure,"  my  poor  mother  went  on,  at  a  grievous  disadvantage,  and 
with  many  tears,  "  I  don't  want  anybody  to  go.  I  should  be  very 
miserable  and  unhappy  if  anybody  was  to  go.  I  don't  ask  much.  I  am 
not  unreasonable.  I  only  want  to  be  considted  sometimes.  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  anybody  who  assists  me,  and  I  only  want  to  be  consulted 
as  a  mere  form,  sometimes.  I  thought  you  were  pleased,  once,  with  my 
being  a  little  inexperienced  and  girlish,  Edward — I  am  sure  you  said  so— 
but  you  seem  to  hate  me  for  it  now,  you  are  so  severe." 

"  Edward,"  said  Miss  Murdstone,  again,  ''  let  there  be  an  end  of  this. 
I  go  to-morrow." 

"  Jane  Murdstone,"  thundered  Mr.  Murdstone,  "  Will  you  be  silent  ? 
JIow  dare  you?" 

.    Miss  Murdstone  made  a  jail-delivery  of  her  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
held  it  before  her  eyes.  J 

**  Clara,"  he  continued,  looking  at  my  mother,  "  you  surprise  me  I  You 
astound  me  1  Yes,  I  had  a  satisfaction  in  the  thought  of  marrying  an 
inexperienced  and  artless  person,  and  forming  her  character,  and  infusing 
into  it  >ome  amount  of  that  fiimness  and  decision  of  which  it  stood  in 
need.    But  when  Jane  Murdstone  is  kind  enough  to  come  to  my  assistance 
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in  this  endeavour,  and  to  assume,  for  my  sake,  a  oondition  something 
like  a  housekeeper's,  and  when  she  meets  with  a  base  return — " 

"  Oh,  pray,  pray,  Edward,"  cried  my  mother,  "  don't  accuse  me  of  being 
ungratefuL  I  am  sure  I  am  not  ungratefuL  No  one  ever  said  I  was, 
before.     I  have  many  faults,  but  not  that.     Oh,  don't,  my  dear ! " 

"  When  Jane  Murdstone  meets,  I  say,"  he  went  on,  after  waitiog  until 
my  mother  was  silent,  "  with  a  base  return,  that  feeling  of  mine  is  (billed 
and  altered." 

"Don't,  my  love,  say  that  I"  implored  my  mother,  very  pitaooBly. 
"  Oh,  don't,  Edward !  I  can't  bear  to  hear  it.  Whatever  I  am,  I  am 
affectionata.  I  know  I  am  affectkniate.  I  wouldn't  say  it,  if  I  wasn't 
certain  that  I  am.  Ask  Peggotty.  I  am  sure  she  '11  tell  you  I  'm  affec- 
tionate." 

''  There  b  no  extent  of  mere  weakness,  Clara,"  said  Mr.  Murdstone  in 
f^P^y*  "  that  can  have  the  least  weight  with  me.     You  lose  breath." 

"  Pray  let  us  be  friends,"  said  my  mother,  ''  I  coiddn't  live  under 
coldness  or  unldndnesa.  I  am  so  sorry.  I  have  a  great  many  defects,  I 
know,  and  it 's  very  good  of  you,  Edward,  with  your  strength  of  mind,  to 
endeavour  to  correct  them  for  me.  Jane,  I  don't  object  to  anything. 
I  should  be  quite  broken-hearted  if  you  thought  of  leaving — "  My 
mother  was  too  much  overcome  to  go  on. 

"  Jane  Murdstone,"  said  Mr.  Murdstone  to  his  sister,  "  any  harsh  words 
between  us  are,  I  hope,  unoommoflL  It  is  not  my  fault  that  so  unusual  an 
occurrence  has  taken  place  to-night.  I  was  betrayed  into  it  by  another. 
Nor  is  it  your  fault.  You  were  betrayed  into  it  by  another.  Let  us 
both  try  to  forget  it.  And  as  this,"  he  added,  aftor  these  magnanimous 
words,  "  is  not  a  fit  scene  for  the  boy — David,  go  to  bod ! " 

I  could  hardly  find  the  door,  through  the  tears  that  stood  in  my  eyes. 
I  was  so  sorry  for  my  mother's  distress ;  but  I  groped  my  way  out,  and 
groped  my  way  up  to  my  room  in  the  dark,  without  even  haviog  the 
heart  to  say  good  night  to  Peggotty,  or  to  get  a  candle  from  her.  When 
her  coming  up  to  look  for  me,  an  hour  or  so  afterwards,  awoke  me, 
she  said  that  my  mother  had  gone  to  bed  poorly,  aad  that  Mr.  and  Mias 
Murdstone  were  sitting  alone. 
\  Going  down  next  morning  rather  earlier  than  usual,  I  paused  outside 
the  parlor-door,  on  hearing  my  mother's  voice.  She  was  very  earnestly 
and  humbly  entreating  Miss  Murdstone's  pardon,  which  tliat  lady  granted, 
and  a  perfect  reconciliation  took  place.  I  never  knew  my  mother  afler^ 
wards  to  give  an  opinion  on  any  matter,  without  first  appealing  to  Miss 
Murdstone,  or  without  having  first  ascertained,  by  some  sure  means,  what 
Miss  Murdstone's  opinion  was ;  and  I  never  saw  Miss  Murdstone,  when  out 
of  temper  (she  was  infirm  that  way),  move  her  hand  towards  her  bag  as  if 
she  were  going  to  take  out  the  keys  and  offer  to  resign  them  to  my 
mother,  without  seeing  that  my  mother  was  in  a  terrible  fright. 

The  gloomy  taint  that  was  in  the  Murdstone  blood,  darkened  the 
Murdstone  religion,  which  was  austere  and  wrathfuL  I  have  thought, 
since,  tluU  its  assuming  that  character  was  a  necessary  consequence  of 
Mr.  Murdstone's  firmness,  which  wouldn't  allow  him  to  let  any  body  off 
from  the  utmost  weight  of  the  severest  penalties  he  could  find  any  excuse 
for.     Be  this  at  it  may,  I  well  remember  the  tiemeadoae  visages  with 
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wliich  ve  used  to  go  to  church,  and  the  changed  air  of  the  place.  Again, 
the  dreaded  8iyiday  comes  round,  and  I  iile  into  the  old  pew  iirst, 
like  a  goarded  captiTe  brought  to  a  condemned  service.  Again,  Miss 
Murdatontf,  in  a  black  velvet  gown,  that  looks  as  if  it  had  been  made 
oat  of  a  pall,  follows  dose  upon  me;  then  my  mother;  then  her 
husband.  There  is  no  Peggotty  now,  as  in  the  old  time.  Again,  I  listen 
to  Miss  Murdstone  mumbling  the  response^  and  emphasising  all  the 
dread  words  with  a  cruel  relish.  Again,  I  see  her  dark  eyes  roll  round  the 
church  when  she  says  "  miserable  sinners,"  as  if  she  were  calling  all 
the  congregation  names.  Again,  I  catch  rare  glimpses  of  my  mother, 
moving  her  lips  timidly  between  the  two,  with  one  of  them  muttering  at 
each  ear  like  low  thunder.  Again,  I  wonder  with  a  sudden  fear  whether 
it  is  likely  that  our  good  old  clergyman  can  be  wrong,  and  Mr.  and  Miss 
Murdstone  right,  and  that  all  the  angels  in  Heaven  can  be  destroying  angels. 
Again,  if  I  move  a  ^ng&r  or  relax  a  muscle  of  my  face.  Miss  Murdstone 
pdtes  me  with  her  prayer-book,  and  makes  my  side  ache. 

Yes,  and  again,  as  we  walk  home,  I  note  some  neighbours  looking  at  my 
mother,  and  at  me,  and  whispering.  Again,  as  the  three  go  on  arm-in-arm, 
and  I  linger  behind  alone,  I  follow  some  of  those  looks,  and  wonder  if  my 
mother's  step  be  really  not  so  light  as  I  have  seen  it,  and  if  the  gaiety  of 
her  beauty  be  really  almost  worried  away.  Again,  I  wonder  whether  any 
of  the  neighbours  call  to  mind,  as  I  do,  how  we  used  to  walk  home 
together,  she  and  I ;  and  I  wonder  stupidly  about  that,  all  the  dreary 
duonal  day.    ^ 

Theie  had  been  some  talk  on  occasicms  of  my  going  to  boarding- 
schooL  Mr.  and  Miss  Murdstone  had  originated  it,  and  my  mother  had 
of  coarse  agreed  with  them.  Nothing,  however,  was  concluded  on  the 
subject  yet.     In  the  meantime,  I  learnt  lessons  at  home. 

Shall  I  ever  forj^et  those  lessons  !  They  were  presided  over  nominally 
by  my  mother,  but  really  by  ]VIr.  Murdstone  and  his  sister,  who  were  always 
present,  and  found  them  a  favourable  occasion  for  giving  my  mother 
lessons  in  that  raisciilled  firmness,  which  was  the  bane  of  both  our  lives. 
I  believe  I  was  kept  at  home,  for  that  purpost;.  I  had  been  apt  enough  to 
learn,  and  willing  enough,  when  my  mother  and  I  had  lived  alone  together. 
I  can  faintly  remember  learning  the  alphabet  at  her  knee.  To  this  day, 
when  I  look  upon  the  fat  black  letters  in  the  primer,  the  puzzling  novelty 
of  their  shapes,  and  the  easy  good-natun;  of  0  and  Q  and  S,  seem  to 
present  themselves  again  before  me  as  they  used  to  do.  But  they  recall  no 
feehng  of  disgust  or  reluctance.  On  the  contrary,  I  seem  to  have  walked 
along  a  path  of  flowers  as  far  as  the  crocodile-book,  and  to  have  been 
♦Peered  by  the  gentleness  of  my  mother's  voice  and  manner  all  the  way. 
But  these  solemn  lessons  which  succeeded  those,  I  remember  as  the  death- 
blow at  my  p<^ace,  and  a  grievous  daily  drudgery  and  misery.  They  were 
ver)'  long,  very  numerous,  very  haril — perfectly  unintelligible,  some  of 
I  hem,  to  me— and  I  was  generally  as  much  bewildered  by  theui  as  1 
believe  my  poor  mother  was  herself. 

Let  me  remember  how  it  used  to  be,  and  bring  one  morning  back 
again. 

I  come  into  the  second-best  parlor  after  breakfast,  wnih  my  books, 
and  an  exercise-book,  and  a  slate.     Mv  mother  is  readv  for  nie  at  her 
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writing-deskf  but  not  half  so  ready  as  Mr.  Murdstone  in  his  ea^-chair  by  the 
window  (though  he  pretends  to  be  reading  a  book),  or  as  Miss  Murdstone, 
sitting  near  my  mother  stringing  steel  beads.  The  very  sight  of  theae 
two  has  such  an  influence  over  me,  that  I  begin  to  fed  the  words  I  haye 
been  at  infinite  pains  to  get  into  my  head,  all  sliding  away,  and  going  I 
don't  know  where.  I  wonder  where  they  do  go,  by-the-by  ? 
^  I  hand  the  first  book  to  my  mother.  Perhaps  it  is  a  grammar,  perhaps 
a  history,  or  geography.  I  take  a  last  drowning  look  at  the  page  as  I  give 
it  into  her  hand,  and  start  off  aloud  at  a  racing  pace  while  I  have  got  it 
fresh.  I  trip  over  a  word.  Mr.  Murdstone  looks  up.  I  trip  over 
another  word.  Miss  Murdstone  looks  up.  I  redden,  tumble  over  half-a- 
dozen  words,  and  stop.  I  think  my  mother  would  show  me  the  book  if 
she  dared,  but  she  does  not  dare,  and  she  says  softly : 

"  Oh,  Davy,  Davy !  " 

"  Now,  Clara,"  says  Mr.  Murdstone,  "  be  firm  with  the  boy.  Don't 
say  '  Oh,  Davy,  Davy ! '  That 's  childish.  He  knows  his  lesson,  or  he  does 
not  know  it." 

"  He  does  not  know  it,"  Miss  Murdstone  interposes  awfully. 

"  I  am  really  afraid  he  does  not,"  says  my  mother. 

"Then  you  see,  Clara,"  returns  Miss  Murdstone,  "you  should  just 
give  him  the  book  back,  and  make  him  know  it." 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  says  my  mother ;  "  that  is  what  I  intend  to  do,  my 
dear  Jane.     Now,  Davy,  try  once  more,  and  don't  be  stupid." 

I  obey  the  first  clause  of  the  injunction  by  trying  once  more,  but  am 
not  so  successful  with  the  second,  for  I  am  very  stupid.  I  tumble  down 
before  I  get  to  the  old  place,  at  a  point  where  I  was  all  right  before,  and 
atop  to  think.  But  I  can't  think  about  the  lesson.  I  think  of  the 
number  of  yards  of  net  in  Miss  Murdstone's  cap,  or  of  the  price  of 
Mr.  Murdstoue^s  dressing-goim,  or  any  such  ridiculous  problem  that  I 
have  no  business  with,  and  don't  want  to  have  anything  at  all  to  do  with. 
Mr.  Murdstone  makes  a  movement  of  impatience  which  I  have  been 
expecting  for  a  long  time.  Miss  Murdstone  does  the  same.  My  mother 
glances  submissively  at  them,  shuts  the  book,  and  lays  it  by  as  an  arrear 
to  be  worked  out  when  my  other  tasks  are  done. 

There  is  a  pile  of  these  arrears  very  soon,  and  it  swells  like  a  rolling 
snowball.  The  bi^^er  it  gets,  the  more  stupid  I  get.  The  case  is  so 
hopeless,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  wallowing  in  such  a  bog  of  nonsense,  that  I 
give  up  all  idea  of  getting  out,  and  abandon  myself  to  my  fate.  The 
despairing  way  in  which  my  mother  and  I  look  at  each  other,  as  I  blunder 
on,  is  truly  melancholy.  But  the  greatest  effect  in  these  miserable  lessons 
is  when  my  mother  (thinking  nobody  is  observing  her)  tries  to  give  me 
the  cue  by  the  motion  of  her  lips.  At  that  instant.  Miss  Nlurdstone,  who  has 
been  lying  in  wait  for  nothing  else  all  along,  says  in  a  deep  warning  voice  : 

"  Clara ! " 

My  mother  starts,  colors,  and  smiles  faintly.  Mr.  Murdstone  comes 
out  of  his  chair,  takes  the  book,  throws  it  at  me  or  boxes  my  ears  with 
it,  and  turns  me  out  of  the  room  by  the  shoulders. 

Even  when  the  lessons  are  done,  the  worst  is  yet  to  happen,  in  the  shape 
of  an  appalling  sum.  This  is  invented  for  me,  and  delivered  to  me 
orally  by  Mr.  Murdstone,  and  begins,  "  If  I  go  into  a  cheesemonger's 
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shop,  md  haj  five  thousand  doable-Glouoester  dieetes  at  fourpence- 
halqieimy  each»  pnaent  payment" — at  which  I  see  IGss  Mmdatone 
aeoetlyovajoyed.  I  pore  over  these  cheeses  without  any  result  or  enlighten- 
ment until  &iner*time ;  when,  having  made  a  Mulatto  of  myself  by  ^ting 
the  dirt  of  the  slate  into  the  pores  of  my  skin,  I  have  a  slice  of  bnad  to 
bdp  me  out  with  the  dieeses,  and  am  considered  in  disgrace  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening.  A 

It  seems  to  me,  at  this  distance  of  time,  as  if  my  unfortunate  studies 
generally  took  this  course.  I  could  have  done  very  well  if  I  had  been  without 
the  Muridstones ;  but  the  influence  of  the  Murdstones  upon  me  was  like  the 
fascination  of  two  snakes  on  a  wretched  young  bird.  Even  when  I  did  get 
through  the  morning  with  tolerable  credit,  there  was  not  much  gained  but 
dinner ;  for  Miss  Murdstone  never  could  endure  to  see  me  untasked,  and 
if  I  rashly  made  any  show  of  being  unemployed,  called  her  brother's 
attention  to  me  by  saying,  *'  Clara,  my  dear,  there 's  nothing  like  work — 
give  your  boy  an  exerdse  ;'*  which  caused  me  to  be  clapped  down  to  some 
new  labor,  there  and  then.  As  to  any  recreation  with  other  children  of 
my  age,  I  had  very  Httle  of  that;  for  the  gloomy  theology  of  the 
Murdstones  made  all  children  out  to  be  a  swarm  of  little  vipers  (though 
there  wat  a  child  once  set  in  the  midst  of  the  Disciples),  and  held  tluit 
they  contaminated  one  another. 

The  natural  result  of  this  treatment,  continued,  I  suppose,  for  some  six 
months  or  more,  was  to  make  me  sidlen,  dull,  and  dogged.  I  was  not 
made  the  less  so,  by  my  sense  of  being  daily  more  and  more  shut  out  and 
alienated  from  my  mother.  I  believe  I  should  have  been  almost  stupified 
but  for  one  circumstance. 

It  was  this.  My  father  had  left  a  small  collection  of  books  in  a  little  room 
up-stairs,  to  which  I  had  access  (for  it  adjoined  my  own)  and  which  nobody 
else  in  our  house  ever  troubled.  From  that  blessed  little  room,  Hoderick 
Itnndom,  Peregrine  Pickle,  Humphrey  Clinker,  Tom  Jones,  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  Don  Quixote,  Gil  Bias,  and  Bobinson  Crusoe,  came  out,  a  glorious 
host,  to  keep  me  company.  They  kept  aUve  my  fancy,  and  my  hope  of  some- 
thing beyond  that  place  and  time, — they,  and  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  the 
Tales  of  the  Genii, — and  did  me  no  harm ;  for  whatever  harm  was  in  some 
of  them  was  not  there  for  me ;  /  knew  nothing  of  it.  It  is  astonishing  to 
me  now,  how  I  found  time,  in  the  midst  of  my  porings  and  blundcrings 
over  heavier  themes,  to  read  those  books  as  I  did.  It  is  curious  to  mc 
how  I  could  ever  have  consoled  myself  under  my  small  troubles  (which 
were  great  troubles  to  me),  by  impersonating  my  favorite  characters  in 
them — as  I  did — and  by  putting  Mr.  and  Miss  Murdstone  into  all  the  bad 
ones— which  I  did  too.  I  have  been  Tom  Jones  (a  child's  Tom  Jones, 
a  harmless  creature)  for  a  week  together.  I  have  sustained  my  own  idea 
of  Roderick  Bandom  for  a  month  at  a  stretch,  I  verily  believe.  I  had  a 
greedy  relish  for  a  few  volumes  of  Voyages  and  Travels — I  forget  what, 
now — ^that  were  on  those  shelves ;  and  for  days  and  days  I  can  remember 
to  have  gone  about  my  region  of  our  house,  armed  with  the  centre-piece 
out  of  an  old  set  of  boot-trees — ^the  perfect  realisation  of  Captain  Somebody, 
of  the  Boyal  British  Navy,  in  danger  of  being  beset  by  savages,  and 
resolved  to  sell  his  life  at  a  great  price.  The  Captain  never  lost  dignity, 
from  having  his  ears  boxed  with  the  Latin  Grammar.     I  did ;  but  the 
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Cflptsia  wna  a  CAptoin  and  a  bero,  in  despite  of  all  the  grsminan  of  i 
thn  iangiugL'3  in  the  world,  denil  or  nlive. 

Tbis  ivaa  inir  oaiy  ami  my  constant  comr<iTt.  Uhm  I  tbiiilc  of  it,  ll 
jnrture  always  risrs  in  my  mnid,  of  a  suinmer  evfninjr.  the  liojs  at  plajri 
tJic  dnrrhirord,  and  1  lilting  on  my  lied,  rending  ns  if  Ibr  life.  Every  1>«I 
in  the  nKi^ibonrhooU,  every  stone  in  Iho  church,  and  every  foot  of  t) 
rhurchyard,  had  aome  ussoeialion  of  its  own,  in  my  uiinil.  i-onnei-ted  wil 
tliae  hookE.  and  atoud  for  aoine  locality  made  famoui  in  them.  1  bai 
atea  Tom  ^pn  ^a  cHniblng  np  the  cburoh-ateejile ;  1  have  watched  8trs 
«ith  die  IcimpBDclc  ou  hn  bacli,  stopping  to  reM  himMlf  npou  the  wicka 
fiate:  aad  I  inoie  that  Commodore  Truanion  held  tliat  club  wil 
Ur.  Piokle,  in  the  parlor  of  our  little  Tillage  alehoniir. 

Tho  reader  now  undrrftantU  at  well  aa  i  do,  what  I  wna  when  1  can 
to  that  point  of  my  youthful  history  1o  which  I  am  now  i-ominji  nKitin. 

One  moiTiing  when  I  went  into  thit  prior  with  my  books,  I  foiii 
my  mother  looking  anxious,  Hiss  Murdatonn  looking  firm,  and  M 
Murdstoae  binding  somethini;  round  the  boitom  of  n  caau — a  lithe  ni 
limber  raine,  which,  he  left  off  binding  when  I  caiue  in,  and  poised  at 
switched  itk  the  air. 

"  I  tell  you,  Clnni,"  juid  Mr,  Murdstone,  "  I  hare  been  often 
myself." 

"  To  be  iitro ;  of  rourse,"  aaid  Mi«  Mnrdatone. 

"  Carluinly,  my  dear  Jnw!,"  fidlered  ray  moibar,  met-Uy.  "  But — bi 
do  you  lltink  it  ilid^Edward  |j;ood  ?" 

"llo  you  Lhuik  it  did  Fldword  harai,  Clara?"  asked  Mr.  Murdaton 
gravely. 

"That's  th(>  point  1"  said  his  Riater. 

To  tiiia  my  mother  rctiimcd,  "Certainly,  my  dear  Jane,"  and  said  no  moi 

1  Ml  apprehensivi.'  that  I  waa  personally  int«rested  in  this  dialogq 
and  tousht  Mr.  Murdstoni-'^  eye  an  it  light^  on  mine. 

"Now,  David, "  he  said— and  I  saw  tliat  cast  again,  as  ho  said  it — "yi 
must  be  far  mora  careful  to-day  than  osuaL"  lie  gait  the  cana  anotb 
[>oise,  and  another  switch;  and  luving  tluishcid  his  prepamtion  of  it,  laid 
down  bcaidc  him,  with  an  cxpre«sive  look,  and  took  np  hit  book. 

This  was  a  good  frcriianrr  to  my  prcseiica  of  mind,  as  a  br^nning. 
felt  the  words  of  my  lessons  slipping  off,  not  one  bv  one,  or  fine  by  Hn 
bat  by  the  entire  puRc.     1  tried  to  Iny  hold  of  them ;  liut  they  seemed,  if 
may  so  t.xpmw  it,  to  have  put  skates  on,  and  to  skim  away  from  me  will 
smoothness  thrre  wns  no  n honking. 

He  brgnn  badly,  and  went  on  worsn.  I  had  rome  in,  with  nn  idea 
diatingnishinij  inysi^lf  mihn,  winceiving  tliat  I  waa  very  well  prepare 
but  it  turui'd  out  Id  be  ipiitv  a  mistake..  Book  ttfltr  book  wbi  added 
thu  heap  of  fniliire?.  Miss  Uurdstuni-  bnug  firmly  wotiibfal  of  n«  all  1 
tim«.  And  when  wn  eame  at  last  to  tin-  tive  thotiuud  ehocses  (cnn«s 
made  it  that  duy,  1  remember),  my  uotlner  hurst  out  eryioj^. 

"CUra  1 "  said  Miss  Murdstone.  in  her  wnruing  voice. 

"  1  am  not  (juile  ncU,  my  deu*  Jane,  1  tlitnk,"  said  my  molber. 

I  saw  htm  wink,  aoltmuly,  ut  kit  lisCer,  as  be  mae  Mut  MUii,  tiiking 


Unc! 


"  Why,  Jane,  we  can  hariRy  expect  Clnra  (o  bear,  with  prrfact  fi 
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ike  worrf  and  torment  that  David  has  occasioned  her  to-day.  That 
would  be  stoicaL  Clara  is  greatly  strengthened  and  iaoproTed,  bat  we 
can  hardly  expect  so  mnck  from  her.  David,  you  wd  I  will  go  up-stairs, 
b«y." 

As  he  took  me  out  at  the  door,  my  mother  ran  towards  ns.  Miss 
Mordslone  said,  "  Clara !  are  you  a  perfect  fool?  "  and  interfered.  I  saw 
ny  mother  stop  her  ears  then,  and  I  heard  her  ciying. 

He  walked  me  up  to  my  room  slowly  and  gravely — ^I  am  certain  he 
had  a  delight  in  that  formal  parade  of  executing  justice — and  when  we 
got  there,  suddenly  twisted  my  head  under  his  arm. 

"  Mr.  Mnrdstone !  Sir !  "  I  cried  to  him,  "  Don't !  Pray  don't  beat 
me !  I  hav  ^ed  to  learn,  sir,  but  I  can't  learn  while  you  and  Miss 
Murdstone  are  by.     I  can't  indeed !  " 

"  Can't  yott,  indeed,  David  ?  "  he  said.     "  We  *11  try  that." 

He  had  my  head  as  in  a  vice,  but  I  twined  round  him  somehow,  and 
stopped  him  for  a  moment,  entreating  him  not  to  beat  me.  It  was  only 
for  a  moment  th^  I  stopped  him,  for  he  cut  me  heavily  an  instant 
afterwards,  and  in  the  same  instant  I  caught  the  hand  with  which  he  held 
me  in  my  mouth,  between  my  teeth,  and  bit  it  through.  It  sets  my  teeth 
on  edge  to  think  of  it. 

He  beat  me  then,  as  if  he  would  have  beaten  me  to  death.  Above  all 
the  noise  we  made,  I  heard  them  running  up  the  stairs,  and  crying  out — 
I  heard  my  mother  crying  out — and  Peggotty.  Then  he  was  gone ;  and 
the  door  was  locked  outside ;  and  I  was  lying,  fevered  and  hot,  and  torn, 
and  sore,  and  raging  in  my  puny  way,  upon  the  floor. 

How  well  I  recollect,  when  I  became  quiet,  what  an  unnatural  stillness 
seemed  to  reign  through  the  whole  house !  How  well  I  remember,  when 
my  smart  and  passion  began  to  cool,  bow  wicked  I  began  to  feel ! 

I  sat  listening  for  a  long  while,  but  there  was  not  a  sound.  I  crawled 
up  from  the  floor,  and  saw  my  face  in  the  glass,  so  swollen,  red,  and  ugly, 
that  it  almost  frightened  me.  My  stripes  were  sore  and  stiffs,  and  made  me 
cry  afresh,  when  I  moved ;  but  they  were  nothing  to  the  guilt  I  felt.  It 
lav  heavier  on  mv  breast  than  if  I  had  been  a  most  atrocious  criminal,  I 
dare  say. 

It  had  begun  to  grow  dark,  and  I  had  shut  the  window  (I  had  been  lying, 
for  the  most  part,  with  my  head  upon  the  sill,  by  turns  crying,  dozing, 
and  looking  listlessly  out),  when  the  key  was  turned,  and  Miss  Murdstone 
came  in  with  some  bread  and  meat,  and  milk.  These  she  put  down  upon 
the  table  without  a  word,  Gjlaring  at  me  the  while  with  exemplary  firmness, 
and  then  retired,  locking  the  door  after  her. 

Ix)ng  after  it  was  dark  I  sat  there,  wondering  whether  anybody  else 
would  come.  When  this  appeared  improbable  for  that  night,  1  undressed, 
and  went  to  bed  ;  and,  there,  I  began  to  wonder  fearfully  what  would  be 
dnne  to  me.  Whether  it  was  a  criminal  act  that  I  had  committed? 
Whether  I  should  be  taken  into  custody,  and  sent  to  prison?  Whether 
I  was  at  all  in  danger  of  being  hanged  ? 

1  never  shall  forget  the  waking,  next  morning ;  the  being  cheerful  and 
fresh  for  the  first  moment,  and  then  the  being  weighed  down  by  the  stiile 
and  dismal  oppression  of  remembrance.  Miss  Murdstone  reappeared 
before  I  was  out  of  bed ;  told  me,  in  so  many  words,  that  I  was  free  to 
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walk  in  tlio  (tariJeii  for  half  an  hour  nnd  no  longer  ;  and  retired,  Imvb 
the  door  open,  tlut  I  might  avail  myself  of  thai  permission. 

I  did  80,  and  did  bo  every  morning  of  my  imprisonment,  ivhi<A  bi 
live  days.  If  I  could  have  seen  my  mother  alone,  I  should  have  g 
datrn  on  my  knees  to  her  and  besought  her  forgiveness ;  hut  I  saw  no  one,  1 
Miss  Murdstone  ntcepted,  daring  the  whole  time — except  at  evening  1 
praj'fTS  ill  the  parlor;  to  which  I  was  escorted  by  Miss  Murdstone  aft<rl 
I'Veryhody  clae  vm  placed ;  nhcre  I  was  slalJoncd,  q  youn^  outlaw,  aQ 
nlone  by  myself  near  the  door ;  and  wheiiee  I  was  sabmnly  conducted  by 
my  Jailer,  before  anyone  nrose  from  the  devotional  ]i05turc.  I  only 
observed  that  my  mother  was  as  for  off  from  me  as  she  could  be,  nnd  kept 
her  face  another  way  so  that  I  never  saw  it;  and  that  Mr.  Murdstonfl'»__ 
hand  was  bound  up  in  a  large  linen  wrnjiper. 

The  length  of  those  five  days  I  can  convey  no  idea  of  lo  any  on« 
They  occupy  the  place  of  years  in  my  remembrance.  The  way  ii 
I  listened  to  all  the  incidents  of  the  lioufe  that  made  tliemselvet  audib9 
to  me ;  the  ringing  of  belb,  the  opening  and  shutting  of  doors, 
murmuring  of  Toioos,  the  footsteps  on  the  stairs  ;  to  any  laughin 
whistling,  or  singing,  outside,  which  seemed  more  dismal  than  a 
else  to  me  in  my  solitude  and  disgrace — the  uncerlan  pace  of  the  houj 
especially  at  night,  when  I  would  wake  thinking  it  was  morning,  an 
find  that  the  family  were  not  yet  gone  to  bed,  and  that  all  the  length  <i 
night  had  yet  to  come — the  depressed  dreams  and  nightmares  I  had — tlii 
return  of  day,  noon,  aflcmoon,  evcm'ng,  when  the  boys  played  in  tba 
churcliynrd,  and  I  walched  them  from  n  distance  within  the  room,  being 
ashamed  to  show  myself  at  the  window  lest  they  should  know  I  was  & 
prisoner — the  strange  sensation  of  never  hearing  myself  speak — the 
fleeting  intervals  of  something  like  cheerfulness,  which  came  with  eating 
and  drinkinff,  and  went  away  with  it^-the  setting  in  of  rain  one  evening, 
with  a  fresh  smell,  nnd  its  coming  iiavm  faster  and  foster  between  ra* 
nnd  the  church,  untU  it  and  gathering  night  teemed  to  quench  me  ia 
gloom,  and  fear,  nud  rcmone — all  this  appears  to  have  gone  round  imi 
round  for  year*  instead  of  days,  it  ia  so  vividly  and  strongly  stamped  a 
my  remembrance. 

On  the  last  night  of  my  restraint,  I  was  awakened  by  hearing  my  ovn 
name  spoken  in  a  whisper.     I  started  up  in  bbd,  and  putting  out  my  ai 
in  the  dark,  said  : 

'■  Is  that  you.  Peggotty?" 

There  was  no  immediate  answer,  but  presently  T  heard  my  name  sgaia 
in  a  lone  so  very  mysterious  and  awful,  that  I  think  I  should  have  goH 
into  n  fit,  if  it  hod  not  occurred  to  mc  that  it  must  have  come  through  tl 
keyhole. 

1  groped  my  way  to  the  door,  and  putting  my  own  lipi  to  the  keyholi 
whispered : 

"Is  that  you,  I'cggotly,  dear?" 

"  Yes,  my  own  priTinus  Unvy,"  she  replied.  *'  Re  a«  soft  as  a  mouai 
ot  the  C'at  'U  hear  us." 

I  understood  this  to  mtan  MI*s  Murdstone,  and  wos  sensible  of  lb 
urgency  of  the  case  ;  her  room  licing  close  by. 

'low  "s  mama,  ilt.ir  Pcggutlj  ?     Is  she  very  angry  with  me?  " 
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I  oodd  hear  Peggotty  oying  softly  on  her  side  of  the  keyhole,  as  I  was 
doiiig  on  mine,  before  she  answered.     '*  No.    Not  very." 

**  What  is  going  to  be  done  with  me,  Peggotty  dear  ?    Do  you  know  P  " 

"  SchodL  Near  London,"  was  Peggotty's  answer.  I  was  obliged  to  get 
her  to  repeat  it,  for  she  spoke  it  the  first  time  quite  down  my  throat,  in 
ooDsequence  of  my  having  forgotten  to  take  my  mouth  away  from  the  key- 
hde  and  put  my  ear  there;  and  though  her  words  tickled  me  a  good  deal, 
I  didn't  hear  them.. 

"  When,  Peggotty  P  " 

"  To-morrow." 

"  Is  that  the  reason  why  Miss  Murdstone  took  the  clothes  out  of  my 
.  drawers  ?"  which  she  had  done,  though  I  have  forgotten  to  mention  it. 

"  Yes,"  said  Peggotty.     "  Box." 

'*  Shan't  I  see  mama  P  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Peggotty.     "  Morning." 

Then  Peggotty  fitted  her  mouth  dose  to  the  keyhole,  and  delivered  these 
words  through  it  with  as  much  feeling  and  earnestness  as  a  keyhole  has 
ever  been  the  medium  of  communicating,  I  will  venture  to  assert :  shoot- 
ing in  each  broken  little  sentence  in  a  convulsive  little  burst  of  its  own. 

"  Davy,  dear.  If  I  ain't  ben  azackly  as  intimate  with  you.  Lately,  as  I 
used  to  be.  It  ain't  becase  I  don't  love  you.  Just  as  well  and  more,  my 
pretty  poppet.  It 's  because  I  thought  it  better  for  you.  And  for  some  one 
else  besides.     Dslvj,  my  darUng,  are  you  listening  ?    Can  you  hear  P  " 

"  Ye — ^\'e — ye — ^jcs,  Pegj^otty  !"  I  sobbed. 

"  My  own  !"  said  Peggotty,  with  infinite  compassion.  "  What  I  want 
to  say,  is.  That  you  must  never  forget  me.  For  I  '11  never  forget  you.  And 
I  '11  take  as  much  care  of  your  mama,  Davy.  As  ever  I  took  of  you.  And  I 
won't  leave  her.  The  day  may  come  when  she  '11  be  glad  to  lay  her  poor 
head.  On  her  stupid,  cross  old  Peggotty 's  arm  again.  And  I  *11  write  to 
you,  my  dear.  Though  I  ain't  no  scholar.  And  I  '11 — I  '11 — "  Peggotty 
fell  to  kissing  the  keyhole,  as  she  couldn't  kiss  me. 

*'  Thank  you,  dear  Peggotty  !"  said  I.  "  Oh,  thank  you  !  Thank 
you  !  Will  you  promise  me  one  thing,  Peggotty  ?  Will  you  write  and 
tell  Mr.  Peggotty  and  little  Em'ly  and  Mrs.  Gummidge  and  Ilam,  that 
I  am  not  so  bad  as  they  might  suppose,  and  that  I  sent  'em  all  my  love — 
especially  to  little  Em'ly  ?     Will  you,  if  you  please,  Peggotty  ?" 

The  kind  soid  promised,  and  we  both  of  us  kissed  the  keyhole  with  the 
greatest  affection — I  patted  it  with  my  hand,  I  recollect,  as  if  it  had  been 
her  honest  face — and  parted.  From  that  night  there  grew  up  in  my 
breast,  a  feeling  for  Peggotty,  which  I  cannot  very  well  define.  She  did 
not  replace  my  mother ;  no  one  could  do  that ;  but  she  came  into  a 
vacancy  in  my  heart,  which  closed  upon  her,  and  I  felt  towards  her  some- 
thing I  have  never  felt  for  any  other  hunum  being.  It  was  a  sort  of  comical 
affection  too ;  and  yet  if  she  had  died,  I  cannot  think  what  I  shoidd  have 
done,  or  how  I  should  have  acted  out  the  tragedy  it  would  have  been 
to  me. 

In  the  morning  Miss  Murdstone  appeared  as  usual,  and  told  me  I  was 
going  to  school ;  which  was  not  altogether  such  news  to  me  as  she 
supposed.  She  also  informed  me  that  when  I  was  dressed,  I  was  to  come 
down-stairs  into  the  parlor,  and  have  my  breakfast.     There,  I  found  my 
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mother,  \egf  pale  wad  witk  red  eyes :  into  niioae  aim  I  xan,  and  begged 
her  pardon  from  my  anffering  mnL 

"  Oh,  Dayy ! "  she  laid.  **  That  3rou  amid  hurt  any  one  I  knre )  Try  to 
be  better,  pray  to  be  better  1  I  focgiTe  yon ;  bnt  I  am  ao  grieved,  Davy, 
that  you  should  have  soch  bad  passions  in  your  heart" 

They  had  persuaded  her  tint  I  was  a  wicked  fdlow,  and  fHat  was  move 
sorry  for  that,  than  for  my  going  away.  I  felt  it  sorely.  I  tried  to  oat 
my  parting  breakfast,  but  my  tears  dropped  upon  my  bread«aiid*biittcr, 
and  trickled  into  my  tea.  I  saw  my  mother  look  at  me  aometimes, 
and  then  glance  at  the  watchful  Miss  Murdstone,  and  then  k>ok  down,  or 
look  away. 

"  Master  Ck>pperfield's  box  tbere  1 "  said  Miss  Murdstone,  when  wheds 
were  heard  at  the  gate. 

I  looked  for  Peggotty,  but  it  was  not  she ;  neither  she  nor  Mr.  Murdstone 
appeared.  My  former  acquaintance,  the  carrier,  was  at  the  door ;  the 
box  was  taken  out  to  his  cart,  and  lifted  in. 

**  Clara !  "  said  Miss  Murdstone,  in  her  warning  note. 

"  Beady,  my  dear  Jane,''  retomed  my  mother.  **  Good  bye,  Da:fT. 
You  are  going  for  your  own  good.  Good  bye,  my  child.  Tou  will  oame 
home  in  the  holidays,  and  be  a  better  boy." 

"  Clara  1 "  Miss  Murdstone  repeated. 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  Jane,"  replied  my  mother,  wko  was  holding  me. 
*'  I  forgive  you,  my  dear  boy.     Grod  bless  you !  " 

'*  Clara  ! "  Miss  Murdstone  repeated. 

Miss  Murdstone  was  good  enough  to  take  me  out  to  the  cart,  and  to 
say  on  the  way  that  she  hoped  I  would  repent,  before  I  came  to  a  bad 
end ;  and  then  I  got  into  the  cart,  and  the  lazy  horse  walked  off  with  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 

I   AM   SBlrr   AWAY   PROM    HOME. 

We  might  have  gone  about  half  a  mfle,  and  my  podoet-handkerchief 
quite  wet  through,  when  the  carrier  stopped  dbori. 

Looking  out  to  ascertain  wiiat  for,  I  saw,  t#  my  amazement,  IVggotty 
burst  from  a  hedge  and  climb  into  the  cart  She  took  me  in  boUi  her 
anna,  and  squeescd  me  to  her  stays  until  the  pressure  on  my  nose  was 
extremely  painful,  though  I  never  thought  of  tliat  till  aflerwank  when  I 
found  it  very  tender.  Not  a  single  word  did  Peggotty  speak.  EeleaMig 
one  of  her  arms,  she  put  it  down  in  her  pocket  to  the  elbow,  and  brou^^kt 
out  some  paper  bags  of  cakes  which  she  erammed  into  my  pookris,  and  a 
purse  which  she  put  into  my  hand,  but  not  one  word  did  she  aiy;  ^  After 
another  and  a  final  squeeze  with  both  arms,  she  got  down  from  the  eart 
and  ran  away ;  and,  my  belief  is,  and  has  always  been,  without  a  solitary 
button  on  her  gown.  1  picked  up  one,  of  sevearal  that  were  roUing^  aboat» 
and  treasured  it  as  a  keqisake  for  a  k>i^  time. 

The  carrier  ]ooked  at  me,  as  if  to  enquire  if  ake  were  coming  back. 
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I  akook  msf  bead,  and  laid  I  thought  not.    ''Tbai  oone  jrp^"  aaii  the 
carrier  to  the  kzy  horse ;   who  came  up  accordingly. 

Hsfiog  by  this  time  cried  as  much  as  I  possib^  could,  I  begaa  to  think 
it  was  of  no  use  ciying  any  more,  eapecaaUy  as  nether  Eaderiok  Eandom, 
nor  that  Captain  in  the  Eoyal  British  Nsry,  had  ever  cried,  that  I  oonld 
nmonbery  in  trying  situations.  The  canior,  aeeing  me  in  this  resolution, 
poposed  that  my  pocket-handkerchief  should  be  spread  upon  the  horse's 
oack  to  diY.  I  thanked  him,  and  assented;  and  particuburly  small  it 
looked,  under  those  drcumstanoes. 

I  had  now  leisure  to  examine  the  purse.  It  was  a  stiff  leather 
pmrae,  with  a  snap,  and  had  Uiree  bright  shillings  in  it^  which  Fegg«tty 
had  evidently  polished  up  with  whitening,  for  my  greater  deligfat.  But 
its  most  precious  contents  were  two  half-crowns  folded  together  in  a  bit  of 


paper,  <m  which  was  written,  in  my  mother's  hand,  "  Eor  Davy.  With  my 
tore."  I  was  so  overcome  by  this,  that  I  asked  the  carrier  to  be  so  good 
as  reach  me  my  pocket-handkerchief  again ;  but  he  said  he  thought  I  had 
better  do  without  it ;  and  I  thought  I  zeally  had;  so  I  wiped  my  eyes 
on  my  sleeve  and  stopped  myself. 

For  fpod,  too;  though,  in  consequence d*  my  previous  emotions,  I  was 
atill  oocasionally  seized  with  a  stormy  sob.  After  we  had  jogged  on  for 
some  little  time,  I  asked  the  carrier  If  he  was  going  all  the  way. 

"  All  the  way  where  ?  "  enquired  the  carrier. 

"There,"  I  said. 

"  Where  *s  there  ?  "  enquired  the  carrier. 

**  Near  London  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Why  that  horse,"  said  the  carrier,  jerking  the  rein  to  point  him  out, 
"  would  be  deader  than  pork  afore  he  got  over  half  the  ground." 

"  Are  you  only  going  to  Yarmouth  then  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  That 's  about  it, "  said  the  carrier.  "  And  there  I  shall  take  you  to 
the  stage-cutch,  and  the  stage-cutch  that  'U  take  you  to — wherever  it  is. " 

As  this  was  a  great  deal  for  the  carrier  (whose  name  was  Mr.  Barkis) 
to  say — ^he  being,  as  I  observed  in  a  former  chapter,  of  a  phlegmatic 
temperament,  and  not  at  all  conversational — I  offered  him  a  cake  as  a 
mark  of  attention,  which  he  ate  at  one  gulp,  exactly  like  an  elephant,  and 
which  made  no  more  impression  on  his  big  face  tlian  it  would  have  done 
on  an  elephant's. 

"  Did  9ke  make  'em,  now  ?  "  said  Mr.  Barkis,  always  leaning  forward, 
in  his  slouching  way,  on  the  footboard  of  the  cart  with  an  arm  on  each 


"  P^gotty,  do  you  mean,  sir  P  " 

«  Ah !"  said  Mr.  Barkis.     "  Her. " 

**  Yes.    She  makes  all  our  pastry,  and  docs  all  our  cooking. " 

"  Do  she  though  ?  "  said  Mr.  Barkis. 

He  made  up  bL  mouth  as  if  to  whistle,  but  he  didn't  whistle.  ITe  sat 
looking  at  the  horse's  ears,  as  if  he  saw  something  new  there ;  and  sat  so, 
for  a  considerable  time.     By-and-by,  he  said : 

"  No  sweethearts,  I  b'lieve  ?  " 

"  SweetmeaU  did  you  say,  Mr.  Barkis  ?  "  For  I  thought  he  wanted 
something  else  to  eat,  and  had  pointedly  alluded  to  that  description  of 
refreshment. 
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"  Hearts, "  said  Mr. Barkis.  "  Sweet  hearts;  no  person  walks  with  her  !*' 

"  With  Peggotty  P  " 

"  Ah  ! "  he  said.     "  Her. " 

"  Oh,  no.     She  never  had  a  sweetheart.  *' 

"  Didn't  she  though ! ''  said  Mr.  Barkis. 

Again  he  made  up  his  mouth  to  whistle,  and  again  he  didn't  whistle, 
but  sat  looking  at  the  horse's  ears. 

"  So  she  makes, "  said  Mr.  Barkis,  after  a  long  interval  of  reflection, 
"  all  the  apple  parsties,  and  doos  all  the  cooking,  do  she  ?  " 

I  replied  that  such  was  the  fact. 

"  Well.  I  '11  tcU  you  what, "  said  Mr.  Barkis.  "  P'raps  you  might  be 
writin*  to  her  ?  " 

"  I  shall  certainly  write  to  her, "  I  rejoined. 

"  Ah  !  "  he  said,  slowly  turning  his  eyes  towards  me.  "  Well !  If  you 
was  writin*  to  her,  p'raps  you  'd  recollect  to  say  that  Barkis  was  willin' ; 
would  you. " 

"  That  Barkis  is  willing, "  I  repeated,  innocently.  "  Is  that  all  the 
message  ?  " 

"  Ye — es, "  he  said,  considering.     "  Ye— es.     Barkis  is  willin'. " 

"  But  you  will  be  at  Blunders  tone  again  to-morrow,  Mr.  Barkis, "  I 
said,  faltering  a  little  at  the  idea  of  my  being  far  away  from  it  then,  "  and 
could  give  your  own  message  so  much  better. " 

As  he  repudiated  this  suggestion,  however,  with  a  jerk  of  his  head,  and 
once  more  confirmed  his  previous  request  by  saying,  with  profound  gravity, 
*'  Barkis  is  ^villin'.  That 's  the  message, "  I  readily  undertook  its 
transmission.  While  I  was  waiting  for  the  coach  in  the  hotel  at  Yarmouth 
that  very  afternoon,  I  procured  a  sheet  of  paper  and  an  inkstand,  and 
wrote  a  note  to  Peggotty  which  ran  thus :  "  My  dear  Peggotty.  I  have 
come  here  safe.  13arkis  is  willing.  My  love  to  mama.  Yours  affec- 
tionately. P.  S.  He  says  he  particularly  wants  you  to  know — Barkis  is 
willing, " 

When  I  had  taken  this  conmiission  on  myself  prospectively,  Mr.  Barkis 
relapsed  into  perfect  silence ;  and  I,  feeling  quite  worn  out  by  all  that  had 
happened  lately,  lay  down  on  a  sack  in  the  cart  and  fell  asleep.  I  slept 
soundly  until  we  got  to  Yarmouth ;  which  was  so  entirely  new  and  strange 
to  me  in  the  inn-yard  to  which  we  drove,  that  I  at  once  abandoned  a 
latent  hope  I  had  had  of  meeting  with  some  of  Mr.  Peggotty's  family 
there,  perhaps  even  with  little  Em'ly  herself. 

The  coach  was  in  the  yard,  shining  very  much  all  over,  but  without 
any  horses  to  it  as  yet ;  and  it  looked  in  that  state  as  if  nothing  was  more 
unlikely  than  its  ever  going  to  London.  I  was  thinking  this,  and 
wondering  what  would  ultimately  become  of  my  box,  which  Mr.  Barkis 
had  put  down  on  the  yard-pavement  by  the  pole  (he  having  driven  up 
the  yard  to  turn  his  cart),  and  also  what  would  ultimately  become  of  me, 
when  a  lady  looked  out  of  a  bow-window  where  some  fowls  and  joints  of 
meat  were  hanging  up,  and  said  : 

*'  Is  that  the  little  gentleman  from  Blunderstone  ?  " 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  I  said. 

"  What  name  ?  "  enquired  the  lady. 

'*  Copperfield,  ma'am,"  I  said. 
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"That  won't  do/*  returned  the  lady.  "  Nobody's  dinner  is  paid  for 
here,  in  that  name." 

**  Is  it  Mnrdstone,  ma'am  ?  "  I  said. 

"If  yon 're  Master  Murdstone/'  said  the  lady,  "why  do  you  go  and 
give  aiK)tlier  name,  first  ?  " 

I  explained  to  the  lady  how  it  was,  who  then  rang  a  bell,  and  called 
out,  ^'William!  show  the  coffee-room!"  upon  which  a* waiter  came 
ronning  out  of  a  Idtchen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  yard  to  show  it, 
«nd  seemed  a  good  deal  surprised  when  he  found  he  was  only  to  show 
it  to  me. 

It  was  a  large  long  room  with  some  large  maps  in  it.  I  doubt  if  I 
could  haye  felt  much  stranger  if  the  maps  had  been  real  foreign  countries, 
and  I  cast  away  in  the  middle  of  them.  I  felt  it  was  taking  a  liberty  to 
sit  down,  with  my  cap  in  my  hand,  on  the  comer  of  the  chair  nearest  the 
door ;  and  when  the  waiter  laid  a  cloth  on  purpose  for  me,  and  put  a  set 
of  castors  on  it,  I  think  I  must  have  turned  red  all  over  with  modesty. 

He  brought  me  some  chops,  and  vegetables,  and  took  the  covers  off  in 
audi  a  boondng  manner  that  I  was  afraid  I  must  have  given  him  some 
offence.  But  he  greatly  relieved  my  mind  by  putting  a  chair  for  me  at 
the  table,  and  saying,  very  affiably,  "  Now,  six-foot !  come  on  I  " 

I  thanked  him,  and  took  my  seat  at  the  board ;  but  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  handle  my  knife  and  fork  with  anything  like  dexterity, 
or  to  avoid  splashing  myself  with  the  gravy,  while  he  was  standing 
opposite,  staring  so  hard,  and  making  mc  blush  in  the  most  dreadful 
manner  every  time  I  caught  his  eye.  After  watching  me  into  the  second 
chop,  he  said : 

"  There  *s  half  a  pint  of  ale  for  you.     Will  you  have  it  now  ?  " 

I  thanked  him,  and  said  "Yes."  Upon  which  he  poured  it  out  of  a  jug  into 
a  large  tumbler,  and  held  it  up  against  the  light,  and  made  it  look  beautiful. 

"  My  eye ! "  he  said.     "  It  seems  a  good  deal,  don't  it  ?  " 

"  It  does  seem  a  good  deal,"  I  answered  with  a  smile.  For  it  was  quite 
delightful  to  me,  to  And  him  so  pleasant.  He  was  a  twinkling-eyed,  pimple- 
faced  man,  with  his  hair  standing  upright  all  over  his  head ;  and  as  he 
stood  with  one  arm  a-kimbo,  holding  up  the  glass  to  the  light  with  the 
other  hand,  he  looked  quite  friendly. 

"  There  was  a  gentleman  here,  yesterday,"  he  said — "  a  stout  gentleman, 
bv  the  name  of  Topsawyer — perhaps  you  know  him !" 
*  "  No."  I  said,  "  I  don't  think " 

"In  breeches  and  gaiters,  broad-brimmed  hat,  grey  coat,  speckled 
choaker,"  said  the  waiter. 

"  No,"  I  said  bashfully,  "  I  haven't  the  pleasure " 

"  He  came  in  here,"  said  the  waiter,  looking  at  the  light  through  the 
tumbler,  "  ordered  a  glass  of  this  ale — tcould  order  it — I  told  him  not — 
drank  it,  and  fell  dead.  It  was  too  old  for  him.  It  oughtn't  to  be 
drawn ;  that  *s  the  fact." 

I  was  very  much  shocked  to  hear  of  this  melancholy  accident,  and  said 
I  thought  I  had  better  have  some  water. 

"  Why  you  see,"  said  the  waiter,  still  looking  at  the  light  through  the 
tumbler,  with  one  of  his  eyes  shut  up,  **  our  people  don't  Eke  things  being 
ordered  and  left.     It  offends  'em.     But  I'll  dnnk  it,  if  you  like.     I  'm 
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turd  to  it,  and  u«c  is  everythiDg.     1  don't  tlunk  it  'U  hurt  oiis,  if  I  tlmnr 
my  head  back,  and  take  it  olT  qiiicV.     ShuU  I  ? 

1  replied  that  he  would  much  oblige  me  by  drinking  il,  if  he  thought  bs 
coold  doit  safely,  but  by  no  acnns  otherwise.  When  he  did  tiinm 
head  hock,  and  take  it  off  quick,  I  bad  a  horrible  fear,  I  eoufeaa,  of  see 
him  meet  the  fate  of  the  lamented  Mr.  Topsawyer,  and  Call  Ufeleoi  on 
carpet.  But  it  didn't  hurt  him.  On  the  contrary,  I  thought  he  sees 
the  fresher  for  it. 

"^Miat  have  ive  got  here?  "  he  said,  putting  a  fork  into  my  dish,  "Xoi 


■■  Chops 


'I* 


*'  lx)rd  bless  my  soul  1 "  fae  exckJmed,  "  I  didn't  know  they  were  chops. 
Why,  a  chop's  the  very  thing  to  take  off  the  bad  effects  of  that  Ijecrl 
Ain't  it  lucky  f  " 

So  be  took  a  chop  by  the  bone  in  one  hand,  and  a  potato  in  the  other, 
and  ate  away  with  a  very  good  anpetite,  to  my  cxlrcmc  satisfaction.  H*. 
afterwards  look  another  chop,  ana  another  potato :  and  aft«r  that,  nnothcC 
cbop  and  another  potato.  When  wc  had  done,  he  brought  me  n  pnddina; 
and  baring  set  it  before  mc,  seemed  to  ruminate,  and  to  bcoome  absent  if^* 
his  mind  for  some  momenta. 

"  ilow  's  the  pic  P  "  be  said,  rousing  himself. 

"  It 's  a  pudding,"  I  made  answer. 

"  Pudding  1"  be  exclaimed.  "  HTiy,  bless  mc,  soil  isl  Whatl' 
looking  nt  it  nearer.     "  You  don't  mean  to  aay  it  'a  n  batter-pudding !  " 

"  Why,  a  batter-pudding,"  he  said,  taking  up  n  table-spoon,  "  is  H 
favorite  pudding  I  Ain't  that  lucky  ?  Come  on,  lilllo  'ud,  and  let  'a  M 
who  '11  get  most." 

The  waiter  certainly  got  most.  He  entreated  mi'  more  tlum  ouee  t 
come  in  and  win,  but  what  with  his  table-spoon  to  my  tea-spoon,  U 
dispatch  to  ray  dispaldi,  and  his  appetite  to  my  appetite,  I  was  Left  U 
beniud  at  the  Hrst  moaUdul,  and  had  no  chance  with  him.  I  mem  sal 
any  one  enjoy  a  podding  so  much,  I  think;  and  he  laagfaetl,  when  it  wi 
all  gone,  as  if  hu  enjoyment  of  it  lasted  still. 

Fiuding  hiro  so  very  friendly  nnd  companionable,  it  was  then  that  I 
asked  for  the  ]>en  and  Ink  and  paper,  to  write  to  Pe^^tty.  He  not  onlj 
brought  it  immediately,  but  was  good  enough  to  look  over  me  while  I 
wrote  the  letter.  When  I  had  linished  it,  be  usked  me  where  1  was  going 
to  school. 

I  said,  "  Near  London."  which  was  all  I  know. 

"Oh.mycyc!"  he  said,  looking  veiy  low-spirited,  "  I  am  sorry  for  tbat,*! 

"Why?"  I  asked  him. 

"  Oh,  Lord  I  "  he  said,  shalditg  hit  head,  "  that 's  the  school  where  tl 
broke  the  boy's  ribg — two  ribs— a  little  bc^  he  was.  I  should  say  li 
was — let  me  are. — how  old  arc  you,  about  ?  " 

I  told  him  lictwccD  eight  and  uine;. 

"  Thai  'e  just  bis  age,"  he  said.     "  Ho  was  eight  yean  and  ab 
old  when  thr^  broke  his  first  rib ;  eagbt  years  and  eight  months  old  wbc 
thev  broke  hts  aenmd,  and  did  for  bim." 

I  coold  not  disguise  from  myself,  or  &om  the  waiter,  that  this  was  i 
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Hnrwmlwtohlft  cmacidiiMieb  and  qaqu  HJiaoswerirM 

Hoi  cheoiDg  to  My  ^iiifti^  6m  il  nfmwrtnd  of  two  dioMl  wotdi^  **  Wiib 

IheUoiriDg  of  tk0  eoidi-liQni  in  the  jfvd  was  »  aeaaonaMe  divenioii, 
wUdi  BMde  mo  9Bt  19  nd  hiwHathigh'  oimiixey  in  tlie  mingled  pride  and 
dMMinfle  of  hrnog  a  pnrae  (whick  1  todc  out  of  mj  pcxket),  if  tli«e 
van  aagildng  to  pay. 

"Tktto'a  a  aheet  of  btter-p^per,"  he  zetozned.  **  Bid  you  ever  bay  a 
AeetofletterimpcrP" 

I  ooold  not  remember  that  I  ever  had. 

""It'a  dear/'  he  said,  "on  aooonnt  of  ike  dutyr  Threepence.  Hiatus 
the  way  we're  taxed  in  this  oonntry.  Theie'a  nothmg  ebe^coLoept  the 
waiter.    Never  mind  the  inL    /lose  by  that" 

''What  ahoold  yon-— what  ahoold  L— how  moch  oufj^t  I  to— what 
vodd  it  be  li^  to  p^  the  waiter,  if  yon  pleaae  P '' I  atammeced,  bh^^ 

^If  I  hadn't  a  mojiv,  and  that  family  hadn't  the  cowpoek»"  aaid  the 
WBitcr»  **!  wouldn't  take  a  aixpenoe.  If  I  didn't  fupport  a  aged  paizint, 
nd  a  kyvdjjr  aiater," — here  the  waiter  was  greatly  agitated — **  I  woiddn't 
tikanfiytiung.  If  Ihadagoodplaee,and  waatreatod  weUhereylshoaUl 
htjg  aee^tanee  of  a  trifle,  instead  of  taking  of  it  But  I  live  on  fardun 
wittlea— and  I  sleep  on  the  oods"--4ieretl^  waiter  burst  into  tears. 

I  was  v«y  mndi  eoncemed  £or  his  ndafortnnea,  and  fdt  that  waj  neog^ 
aitiondiortof  nioepenoe  would  be  mere  brutality  and  hardness  m  heart 
Therefore  I  gave  him  one  of  my  three  bright  shillings,  which  he  received 
with  much  humility  and  veneration,  and  spun  up  with  his  thumb,  directly 
afterwards,  to  try  the  goodness  of. 

It  was  a  little  disconcerting  to  me,  to  find,  when  I  was  being  helped  up 
bdind  the  eoadi,  that  I  was  supposed  to  have  eaten  all  the  dinner  without 
any  assistance.  I  discovered  this,  from  overhearing  the  lady  in  the  bow- 
window,  say  to  the  guard,  "  Take  care  of  that  child,  George,  or  he  'U 
burst !  **  and  from  observing  that  the  women-servants  who  were  about  the 
place  came  out  to  look  and  giggle  at  me  as  a  young  phenomenon*  My 
unfortunate  friend  the  waiter,  who  had  quite  recovered  his  spirits,  did  not 
appear  to  be  disturbed  by  this,  but  joined  in  the  general  admiration 
without  being  at  all  confused.  If  I  had  any  doubt  of  him,  I  suppose  this 
half-awakened  it ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  with  the  simple  con- 
fidence of  a  child,  and  the  natural  reliance  of  a  child  upon  superior  years 
(qoalities  I  am  very  sorry  any  children  should  prematurely  change  for 
woildhr  wisdom),  I  had  no  serious  mistrust  of  him  on  the  whole, 
even  then. 

I  feit  it  rather  hard,  I  must  own,  to  be  made,  without  deserving  it,  the 
sobject  of  jdces  between  the  ooachman  and  guard  as  to  the  coach  drawing 
heavy  behind,  on  account  of  my  sitting  there,  and  as  to  the  greater  expe- 
diency of  my  travelling  by  waggon.  The  story  of  my  supposed  appetite 
getting  wind  among  the  outside  passengers,  they  were  merry  upon  it 
likewise ;  and  asked  me  whether  I  was  going  to  be  paid  for,  at  school,  as  two 
brothers  or  three,  and  whether  I  was  contraeted  for,  or  went  upon  the 
regular  terms ;  with  other  pleasant  questions.  But  the  wont  c^  it 
waa^  that  I  knew  I  should  be  ashamed  to  eat  anything,  when  an  oppor- 
tvtty  oArad,  and  that  after  a  rather  light  dinner,  I  shouU 
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&U  niglit — for  I  had  left  mj  cakes  Iwhiud,  at  the  hotel,  in  my  liurry.  My 
Bppreheoaions  were  realised.  When  we  stopped  for  supper  I  couUn't 
muster  courage  to  take  any,  though  I  ahould  hare  liked  it  very  much,  but 
Hit  by  the  fire  and  said  1  didn't  want  anything.  Tliis  did  not  save  me 
from  more  jokes,  either ;  for  a  huaky-voiced  gentleman  with  a  rough  face, 
who  hail  beeii  eating  out  of  a  sandwich-box  nearly  all  the  woy,  except 
vthen  he  had  iicen  drinking  out  of  a  bottle,  said  I  was  like  a  boa 
constrittor  who  took  enough  at  one  meal  to  last  luni  a  long  time  ;  alter 
which,  he  actually  brought  a  rash  out  upou  bimsclf  with  boiled  bcvf. 

We  had  started  from  Yarmouth  at  three  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon,  and 
we  were  due  in  London-abuut  eight  neit  morning.  It  was  Midsummer 
weather,  anil  the  erenbg  was  vcrj  pleasant.  When  we  passed  through  a 
viUoge,  1  pictured  to  myself  what  the  insides  of  the  houses  vere  like,  and 
what  the  inhabitants  were  about ;  and  when  boys  came  running  after  us, 
and  got  up  behind  and  swung  there  for  a  little  way,  I  wondered  whether 
their  fathers  were  alive,  and  whether  they  were  happy  at  home.  I  had  plenty 
to  think  of,  therefore,  besides  my  mind  running  continually  on  the  land  of 

C3e  I  was  going  to — which  was  an  awful  speculation.  Sometimes,  I  remem- 
,  I  resigned  myself  to  thoughts  of  home  and  P^^otty ;  and  to  endeavour- 
ing, in  a  eonfus*^  bliud  way,  to  recall  how  I  had  felt,  and  what  sort  of  I 
I  used  to  be,  before  I  bit  Sl'r.  Miirdstono  :  which  I  couldn't  satisfy  myi 
about  by  any  means,  I  scciocd  to  have  bitten  Mm  in  such  u  remote  anliqi ' 

The  night  w.^  not  so  pleasant  as  the  evening,  for  it  got  chilly ; 
being  put  botwecu  two  gentlemen  (the  rougk-fuced  one  and  another)  to 
prevent  my  tumbling  off  the  coach,  I  was  nearly  amothenrd  by  thdr 
falling  asleep,  and  completely  blocking  me  up.  They  squeezed  mc  to  hard 
aometimes.  that  I  eouid  not  help  crying  out,  "Oh  I  If  you  please  I" 
— which  they  didn't  like  at  all,  because  it  woke  them.  Opposite  me  was 
an  elderly  lady  in  a  great  fur  cloak,  who  looked  in  the  dark  more  like  A 
haystack  than  a  lady,  she  was  urapped  up  to  such  a  degree.  This  lady 
hod  a  basket  with  her,  and  she  hadn't  known  what  to  do  with  it,  for  ■ 
long  time,  until  she  found  that  on  account  of  my  legs  being  short,  it  could 
go  underneath  me.  It  cramped  and  hurt  mc  so,  that  it  made  me  per- 
fectly  miserable ;  but  if  1  moved  in  the  least,  and  made  a  glass  that  was 
in  the  basket  mttle  against  something  else  (na  it  was  sure  to  do),  she  gafs 
inc  the  cruellest  poke  with  lier  foot,  ond  said,  "  Come,  don't  you  fidget. . 
ioor  boncj  are  young  enough.  I'm  sure !  " 

At  hist  (be  aun  rose,  and  then  my  eotopaniont  seemed  to  sleep  caster. 
The  diflicutties  under  which  they  had  laboured  all  night,  and  which  bad 
found  utterauoe  in  the  most  terrific  gasps  and  snorts,  are  not  to  be  con- 
ceived. As  the  sun  got  higher,  their  sleep  became  lighter,  and  so  tliey 
gradually  one  by  one  awoke.  I  recollect  being  very  much  surprised  hj 
the  feint  everybody  made,  then,  of  not  having  been  to  sleep  at  bU,  amf  '~^ 
the  uncorumoii  indignation  with  which  every  one  repelled  the  charge, 
labor  under  the  same  kind  of  astonisTiment  to  this  day,  having  invt  ' 
observed  that  of  all  human  weaknesses,  the  one  to  which  our  a 
nature  is  the  least  disposed  to  confess  (I  caunot  imagine  why) 
weakncas  of  having  gone  to  sleqi  in  a  coadt. 

What  an  amazing  place  London  was  to  me  when  I  saw  it  in  tin 
and  how  I  believed  all  the  adventures  of  all  my  fiiTOrite  hei 
constantly  enacting  and  re-enacting  there,  and  how  I  vilely  s 
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in  my  Oirn  mind  to  be  fuller  of  wonders  aod  wickedneas  than  all  the  citiee 
of  the  earth,  I  need  not  stop  here  to  rclntc.  We  approached  it  by  degrees, 
and  got,  in  due  time,  to  the  inn  in  the  Whiterhnpcl  dUtrict,  for  which  we 
were  bound.  I  foi^t  whether  it  was  the  Blue  Bull,  or  the  Blue  Boar  ; 
but  I  know  it  was  the  Blue  Something,  and  that  its  lilceneas  was  painted 
up  on  the  back  of  the  eouch. 

The  yard's  eye  lighted  on  me  as  he  was  getting  down,  and  he  »aid  at 
the  booldng-office  door : 

"  la  there  anybody  here  for  a  yoongstcr  booked  in  the  name  of  Muid< 
•tone,  from  Bloonderstone,  Sooffolt,  to  be  left  till  called  for?" 

Nobody  answered. 

"  Try  Copperlield,  if  you  please,  sir,"  said  I,  looking  helplessly  down. 

"  Is  there  anybody  here  for  a  yoongater,  booked  in  th«  name  of  Mwd- 
stone.from  Bloonderstone,  Sooffolk,  but  owning  to  the  nameof  Copperfield, 
to  be  left  till  called  for?"  said  the  guard.     "Come  !  /»  there  anybody?" 

No,  There  was  nobody.  I  looked  anxiously  around  ;  but  the  enquiry 
made  no  impression  on  any  ofthe  bystanders,  if  I  except  a  man  in  gaiters, 
with  one  e3'e,  who  suggested  thai  they  had  better  put  a  brass  collar  round 
my  neck,  and  tie  me  up  iu  the  stable. 

A  ladder  was  brought,  and  I  got  down  after  the  lady,  who  was  like  a 
haystack  :  not  dnring  to  stir,  until  her  basket  was  removed.  The  coach 
was  clear  of  passengers  by  that  time,  the  luggage  was  very  soon  cleared 
oat,  the  horses  had  been  taken  out  before  the  luggage,  and  now  the  coach 
it»elfwaa  wheeled  and  backed  off  by  acme  hostlers,  out  of  the  way.  Still, 
nobody  appeared,  to  claim  the  dusty  youngster  from  Blunderstone,  Suffolk. 

More  solitary  than  Robinson  Crusoe,  who  had  nobody  to  look  at  him 
and  aee  that  be  was  solitary,  I  went  into  the  booking-office,  and,  by  invita- 
tion of  the  clerk  on  duty,  passed  behind  the  cmiiiter,  imd  sai  down  on  the 
m»1b  at  which*  they  weighed  the  luggage.  Here,  as  I  aat  looking  at  the 
parab,  paducea,  and  books,  and  inhaling  the  smell  of  stables  (ever  since 
10 Billed  with  ^t  morning),  a  procession  of  most  tremendous  considera- 
tiOBt  begn  to  mardi  through  my  mimL  Supposing  nobody  ahoutd  ever 
fttch  Be,  kow  long  would  the;  consent  to  ke«)  me  there  F  Would  they 
keq>  ma  kM^  enougb  to  spend  seven  shillings  r  Should  I  sleep  at  night 
m  oae  of  tboae  wooden  binns  with  the  other  luggage,  and  wash  myself  at 
Ac  pomp  in  the  yard  in  the  morning ;  or  should  I  be  tnmed  out  crery 
ai^it,  BM  expected  to  come  again  to  be  left  till  called  for,  when  the  office 
■noed  neat  day  t  Supposing  there  was  no  mistake  in  the  case,  and  Mr. 
Mmdattme  had  devised  this  ^an  to  get  rid  of  me,  what  should  I  do  ?  If 
ikej  dlowed  me  to  remain  there  until  my  seven  shillings  were  spent,  I 
ooiddB't  hope  to  remain  there  when  I  began  to  starve.  That  would  obvionaly 
te  mMmTcment  and  unpleasant  to  the  customers,  beaidet  entailing  on  the 
Bfae  Wltatever-it-wsa,  the  risk  of  funeral  expenses.  If  I  started  off  at 
OMee,  and  tried  to  w^  back  home,  how  conid  I  ever  find  my  wi^,  how 
""""  I  twB  hope  to  walk  so  far,  how  oould  I  make  sure  of  any  one  hut 
'  'ij,  even  if  I  got  back  F  If  I  found  out  the  nearest  proper  authori- 
i  oSatd  myself  to  go  for  a  soldier,  or  a  aailor,  I  waa  such  a  little 
■HlMr  that  it  was  most  likely  they  wouldn't  take  me  in.  These  thonghts, 
nd  a  louidred  other  sudi  thoughts,  turned  me  burning  hot,  and  made  me 
gMy  witb  qiprdiouion  and  dismay.    I  was  in  the  height  of  my  fever 
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trhfli  B  man  entered  and  whispered  to  the  clerk,  who  presently  ilanted  i 

*"  '       '0  weighed,  bought 


tiff  the  scale,  and  pushed  i 
delivered,  and  paid  for. 

As  I  went  out  of  the  oiBt^ 
I  ttolc  a  look  at  him.     Me  was  a  gaunt,  sallow  young  r 

i-beeks,  and  n  chin  nlraost  a    "    ' 


^  hand  in  hand  with  this  new  acqiiaiDtanoc; 
int,  sallow  young  man,  with  hotloiP 
i  blaek  as  Mr.  Unrdstone's ;  but  there  thi 
likeness  ended,  for  hia  nhbkers  wem  shaved  off,  and  bis  heir,  instead  a 
being  glossy,  was  rusty  and  dry.  He  waa  dreased  in  a  suit  of  bltif  k  dothci 
which  were  rather  rusty  and  dt;  too,  and  rather  short  in  the  sleeves  a 
legs ;  and  lie  had  a  white  nick-kerchief  on  that  was  not  over-clean.  I  c 
not,  and  do  not,  gnp]K>so  that  this  ncck-korchief  was  all  the  linen  he  wo; 
but  it  was  all  he  showed  or  gave  any  hint  of. 

"  Ton  're  the  new  boy  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  said. 

I  supposed  I  was.     I  didn't  know. 

"  i  'm  one  of  the  masters  at  Salem  House,"  Itt  said. 

I  made  him  a  bow  and  felt  very  much  overawed.  I  waa  so  nihamed  to 
allude  to  a  common-piece  thing  Uke  my  box,  to  a  scholar  and  a  master  it 
Salcra  House,  that  we  had  gone  some  little  distance  from  the  yard  before 
I  bad  the  hardihood  to  mention  it.  Wc  turned  buck,  on  my  humblT 
insinuating  thnt  it  might  be  useful  to  me  hereafter ;  and  be  told  the  dent 
thai  the  enrriCT  hod  iastnictions  to  call  for  it  at  noon. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  I  said,  when  we  had  aecomplishcil  about  the  ai 
distance  as  before,  "  is  it  far  ?  " 

"  It 's  down  by  Blackhcuth,"  he  said. 

"  Is  tiat  far.  sir  P  "  X  diffidently  asked. 

"  It 's  u  good  step,"  he  said,  "  We  shall  go  by  the  stage-eoaoh.  It 't 
about  sis  miles." 

i  was  BO  faint  and  tired,  that  the  idea  of  holding  out  for  six  mUes  more, 
waa  too  mueh  for  me.  I  took  heart  to  tell  him  thnt  I  had  had  nothing  nl 
uight,  aud  that  if  he  would  allow  me  to  buy  something  to  ent,  I  should  b« 
very  much  obliged  to  him.  He  appeared  surprised  at  this — I  see  him  stop 
and  look  at  me  now — e:id  after  conaidtTing  for  a  ten  moments,  said  u 
wanted  to  call  on  an  old  person  who  lived  not  far  off,  and  that  the  best 
way  would  be  for  me  to  buy  some  bread,  or  wiiatever  1  liked  best  that  wag 
wholesome,  and  make  my  lireakfnst  at  her  house,  whore  we  could  get 
Bomo  milk. 

Aceordingly  we  looked  tn  at  a  luikcr'a  window,  and  after  1  had  made 
series  of  proposals  to  buy  everything  that  was  bilious  in  tlie  ehop,  and  ht, 
h&d  rtjpcted  them  one  by  one,  we  decided  in  favour  of  a  nice  little  lonf  of 
brown  bri'ad,  wliich  cost  mo  threepence.  Then,  at  a  grocer's  shop,  wi 
bought  an  egg  and  a  sliui  of  utreaky  Won ;  which  still  left  what  1  thought 
a  good  deal  of  change,  ont  of  the  second  of  the  bright  shillings,  and  mu* 
me  conndcr  London  a  very  cheap  plai».  These  provisions  laid  in,  we  went 
on  tbrcmgh  a  great  noise  and  uproar  that  confused  my  weary  bend  beyond^ 
dnKTiptinn,  and  over  s  bridgo  which,  no  doubt,  was  London  Bridga 
(indMM  1  think  he  told  me  so.  but  I  was  half  aslerp),  until  we  came  to  the 
poor  person's  house,  which  wa«  a  part  of  some  nlins-huuses.  aa  I  knew  by 
their  look,  and  by  an  inscription  on  a  stone  over  the  gate,  whicA  said  tkej 
were  established  for  twenty-five  poor  women. 


u 
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The  Master  at  Salem  House  lifted  the  latch  of  one  of  a  number  of  little 
Uaek  doors  that  were  all  alike,  and  had  each  a  little  diamond-paned 
window  on  one  side,  and  another  little  diamond-paned  window  above ; 
and  we  went  into  the  little  house  of  one  of  these  poor  old  women,  who  was 
Uowing  a  fire  to  make  a  little  saucepan  boiL  On  seeing  the  master  enter,  the 
old  woman  stopped  with  the  bellows  on  her  knee,  and  said  something  that 
I  thought  sounded  like  "  My  Charley  1 ''  but  on  seeing  me  come  in  too» 
she  got  up,  and  rubbing  her  hands  made  a  confused  sort  of  half  curtsey. 

**  Can  you  cook  this  young  gentleman's  breakfast  for  him,  if  you  please?  " 
said  the  Master  at  Salem  House. 

•*  Can  I  ?"  said  the  old  woman.     "  Yes  can  I,  sure  1" 

**  How 's  Mrs.  Fibbitson  to-day  ?*'  said  the  Master,  looking  at  another 
old  woman  in  a  large  chair  by  the  fire,  who  was  such  a  bundle  of  clothes 
that  I  feel  grateful  to  this  hour  for  not  having  sat  apon  her  by  mistake. 

**  Ah,  she 's  poorly,'*  said  the  first  old  woman.  **  It 's  one  of  her 
bad  days.  If  tl4  fire  was  to  go  out,  through  any  accident,  I  verily  believe 
she'd  go  oat  too,  and  never  come  to  life  again.'* 

As  they  looked  at  her,  I  looked  at  her  also.  Although  it  was  a  warm 
day,  she  seemed  to  think  of  nothing  but  the  fire.  I  fonded  she  was  jealous 
evoi  of  the  saucepan  on  it ;  and  I  have  reason  to  know  that  she  took  its 
impRtsment  into  the  service  of  boiling  my  egg  and  broiling  my  bacon,  in 
dndgeon;  for  I  saw  her,  with  my  own  discomfited  eyes,  shake  her  fist  at  me 
onoe,  when  those  culinary  operations  were  going  on,  and  no  one  else  was 
looking.  The  sun  streamed  in  at  the  little  window,  but  she  sat  with  her 
own  back  and  the  back  of  the  large  chair  towards  it,  screening  the  fire  as  if 
she  were  sedulously  keeping  it  warln,  instead  of  it  keeping  her  warm,  and 
watching  it  in  a  most  distrustful  manner.  The  completion  of  the  prepara- 
tions for  my  breakfast,  by  relieving  the  fire,  gave  her  such  extreme  joy  that 
she  laughed  aloud — and  a  very  unmelodious  laugh  she  had,  I  must  say. 

I  sat  down  to  my  brown  loaf,  my  t^g,  and  my  rasher  of  bacon,  with  a 
bason  of  milk  besides,  and  made  a  most  delicious  meal.  While  I  was  yet 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  it,  the  old  woman  of  the  house  said  to  the  Master : 

"  Have  you  got  your  flute  with  you?" 

"  Yes,"  he  returned. 

"  Have  a  blow  at  it,"  said  the  old  woman,  coaxingly.     "  Do  !" 

The  Master,  upon  this,  put  his  hand  underneath  the  skirts  of  his  coat, 
and  brought  out  his  flute  in  three  pieces,  which  he  screwed  together,  and 
began  immediately  to  play.  My  impression  is,  after  many  years  of  con- 
sideration, that  there  never  can  have  been  anybody  in  the  world  who 
played  worse.  He  made  the  most  dismal  souncls  I  have  ever  heard  pro- 
duced by  any  means,  natural  or  artificial.  I  don*t  know  what  the  tunes 
were — if  there  were  such  things  in  the  performance  at  all.  which  I  doubt 
— but  the  influence  of  the  strain  upon  me  was,  first,  to  make  me  think  of 
all  my  sorrows  until  I  could  hardly  keep  my  tears  back  ;  then  to  take 
away  my  appetite ;  and  lastly  to  make  me  so  sleepy  that  I  couldn't  keep 
my  eyes  open.  They  begin  to  close  again,  and  I  begin  to  nod,  as  the 
recollection  rises  fresh  upon  me.  Once  more  the  little  room  with  its 
open  comer  cupboard,  and  its  square-backed  chairs,  and  its  angular  little 
staircase  leading  to  the  room  above,  and  its  three  peacock's  feathers  dis- 
played over  the  mantelpiece — I  remember  wondering  when  I  first  went  in. 
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what  that  peacock  nould  huvc  thought  if  be  had  known  wbat  his  finery 
wm  doDmed  to  come  to — fadca  from  before  lue,  and  1  nod,  and  sleep. 
The  flute  becomes  iuaudiblo,  the  wheels  of  the  coach  arc  beard  intteati. 
and  I  am  on  my  journey.  The  coach  jollt,  1  wake  with  a  start,  and  tb« 
flute  haa  come  back  a^in,  and  the  Master  at  Soleni  House  is  sitting  with 
his  legs  crossed,  playing  it  dolefully,  while  the  old  woman  of  the  hoUM: 
looks  on  delighted.  She  fades  iu  her  turn,  aud  he  fades,  and  all  fodca,  j 
and  there  m  no  flute,  no  Master,  no  Salem  House,  no  David  Copperlield( 
no  anything  but  heavy  sleep.  i 

I  dreamed,  1  thought,  that  once  while  he  was  blowing  into  this  dismal 
flul^,  the  old  women  of  the  house,  who  LnJ  gouu  nearer  and  nearer  to  him 
in  her  ecstatic  admiration,  leaned  over  the  back  of  his  choir  BJkd  gave  bin 
on  affectionate  squeeze  round  the  neck,  which  stopped  his  playing  for  b 
moment.  I  was  m  the  middle  state  between  sleeping  and  waking,  eith<r' 
then  or  immediately  af^rwurds :  for,  as  he  resumed — it  was  a  real  fact 
that  he  had  stopped  phiyiog — t  saw  and  heard  the  same  old  woman  ask 
Mrs.  Fibbitson  if  it  wasn't  delicious  (metuiiug  the  flute),  to  which  Mn^ 
Fibbitson  replied,  "  Ay,  iiy  1  Yes  I  "  and  nodded  at  the  fire ;  to  which,  I' 
am  persuaded,  she  gave  the  credit  of  the  whole  performance. 

\Mien  Iseemed  to  have  been  dozing  a  long  while,  the  Master  at  Salem 
House  uiucrewed  his  flute  into  the  three  pieces,  put  them  up  as  before, 
and  took  me  away.  We  found  the  coach  very  near  at  hand,  and  got  upon 
the  roof;  but  1  was  so  dead  sleepy,  that  when  we  stopped  on  the  road  to 
take  up  somebody  cUe,  they  put  me  inside  where  there  were  iu>  psstengcrt, 
and  where  I  slept  profoundly,  untd  I  found  the  coach  going  nt  a  footpi 
up  a  steep  hill  among  green  leaves,  rresentiy,  it  stopped,  and  had  comW 
to  its  destination. 

A  short  walk  brought  us — I  mean  the  Master  and  me^to  Salem  Housei 
which  was  enclosed  with  a  high  brick  wall,  and  looked  very  dull.  Over  ft! 
door  iu  this  wall  was  a  board  with  Saleh  Holise  upon  it ;  and  through 
a  grating  in  this  door  we  were  Bun'cycd  when  we  rang  the  bcU  bj  « 
surly  foce,  which  I  fouud,  on  the  door  being  opened,  belonged  to  a  stout 
man  with  a  buU-neek,  a  wooden  leg,  overhanging  templet,  and  his  hair  cut 
close  all  round  his  head. 

"  The  new  boy,"  said  the  Master. 

The  man  with  the  wooden  leg  eyed  me  uU  over — it  didn't  take  long, 
for  there  was  not  much  of  me — and  locked  the  gate  behind  us,  and  tO(dc 
out  the  key.  We  were  going  U|)  to  the  house,  among  some  dark  heavy 
trees,  when  he  cjdicd  after  my  conductor. 

■■HaUo!" 

We  looked  back,  and  ho  was  standing  at  the  door  of  a  little  bdge,  where 
he  lived,  with  a  pair  of  boots  iu  his  hand. 

"Herel  The  cobbler's  been,"  he  said,  "  lince  you've  been  out, 
Mr.  Mell,  and  he  says  he  can't  mend  *em  any  more.  He  says  there  aa't 
n  bit  uf  the  original  boot  left,  and  he  wonders  you  expect  it. 

With  these  words  he  threw  the  boots  towards  Mr.  Mell,  who  went  back 
ft  few  paces  to  pick  them  up,  and  looked  at  them  (very  disconsolately, 
I  was  afraid),  as  we  went  on  together.  1  observed  then,  for  the  lirst 
time,  that  the  boots  he  hod  on  were  a  good  deal  the  worse  for  wear,  and 
that  his  stocking  was  just  breaking  out  in  one  place,  like  a  bud. 
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Salem  House  was  a  square  brick  bailding  with  wings ;  of  a  bare  and 
onfiiniished  appearance.  All  about  it  was  so  very  quiet,  that  I  said  to 
Mr.  Mell  I  supposed  the  boys  were  out ;  but  he  seemed  surprised  at  my  not 
blowing  that  it  was  holiday-time.  That  all  the  boys  were  at  their  several 
homes.  That  Mr.  Creakle,  the  proprietor,  was  down  by  the  sea-side  with 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Creakle ;  and  that  I  was  sent  in  holiday-time  as  a  punish* 
Mc&t  for  my  misdoing,  all  of  which  he  explained  to  me  as  we  went  along. 

I  gaxed  upon  the  schoolroom  into  which  he  took  me,  as  the  most 
Ibrlom  and  desolate  place  I  had  ever  seen.  I  see  it  now.  A  long  room 
with  three  long  rows  of  desks,  and  six  of  forms,  and  bristling  all  round 
with  pegs  for  hats  and  slates.  Scrq>s  of  old  copybooks  and  exercises, 
litter  the  dirty  floor.  Some  silkworms'  houses,  made  of  the  same  materials, 
aie  scattered  over  the  desks.  Two  miserable  little  white  mice,  lefll)eliind 
by  their  owner,  are  running  up  and  down  in  a  fusty  castle  made  of  paste- 
board and  wire,  looking  in  all  the  comers  with  their  red  eyes  for  anything 
to  eat.  A  bird,  in  a  cage  a  very  little  bigger  than  himself,  makes  a  moumfiu 
rattle  now  and  then  in  hopping  on  his  perch,  two  inches  high,  or  dropping 
from  it ;  but  neither  sings  nor  chirps.  There  is  a  strange  unwholesome 
imell  upon  the  room,  like  mildewed  corduroys,  sweet  apples  wanting  air, 
and  rotten  books.  There  could  not  well  be  more  ink  splashed  about  it,  if 
it  had  been  roofless  from  its  first  construction,  and  the  skies  had  rained, 
aowed,  bailed,  and  blown  ink  through  the  varying  seasons  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Mell  having  left  me  while  he  took  his  irreparable  boots  up-stairs,  I 
went  softly  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  observing  all  this  as  I  crept 
along.  Suddenly  I  came  upon  a  pasteboard  placard,  beautifully  written, 
whidi  was  lying  on  the  desk,  and  bore  these  words — *'  Take  care  of  him. 
He  bUea:' 

I  got  upon  the  desk  immediately,  apprehensive  of  at  least  a  great  dog 
underneath.  But,  though  I  looked  all  round  with  anxious  eyes,  I  could 
see  nothing  of  him.  I  was  still  engaged  in  peering  about,  when  Mr.  Mell 
came  back,  and  asked  me  what  I  did  up  there. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  says  I,  "if  you  please,  I'm  looking  for  the 

dog:* 

"  Dog?  "  says  he.     "  What  dog  ?  " 

« Isn  't  it  a  dog,  sir  ?  " 

"Isn't  what  a  dog?" 

"  That 's  to  be  taken  care  of,  sir ;  that  bites." 

*•  No,  Copperfield,"  says  he  gravely,  "  that 's  not  a  dog.  That  'a  a  boy. 
My  instructions  are,  Copperfield,  to  put  this  placard  on  your  back.  I  am 
sorry  to  make  such  a  beginning  with  you,  but  I  must  do  it." 

With  that,  he  took  me  down,  and  tied  the  placard,  which  was  neatly 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  on  my  shoulders  like  a  knapsack;  and 
wherever  I  went,  afterwards,  I  had  the  consolation  of  carrying  it. 

What  I  suffered  from  that  placard,  nobody  can  imagine.  Whether 
it  was  possible  for  people  to  see  me  or  not,  I  always  fancied  that 
somebody  was  reading  it.  It  was  no  relief  to  turn  round  and  find 
nobody ;  for  wherever  my  back  was,  there  I  imagined  somebody  always 
to  be.  That  cruel  man  with  the  wooden  leg,  aggravated  my  sufferings. 
He  was  in  authority ;  and  if  he  ever  saw  me  leaning  against  a  tree, 
or  a  wall,  or  the  house,  he  roared   out  from  his  lodge-door  in  a 
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stupendouB  voice,  "  Hallo,  you  tir '  You  Copperfidd  I  Show  thi 
btufge  oonapicuouB,  ur  I'll  report  you  I"  Tbo  playgronnd  ' 
bare  gravelled  yard,  opcii  to  all  tUe  b&clt  of  the  house  and  the  afficea 
and  I  knew  tliat  the  aervante  read  it,  and  the  butcher  read  it,  aoi 
the  baker  rend  it ;  that  everybody,  in  n  word,  who  came  bttckwardi 
and  forwards  to  the  house,  of  a  inoming  when  I  was  ordered  to  « 
there,  read  that  I  was  to  be  taken  care  of,  for  1  bit.  I  reeollect  that  1  p< 
tively  begna  to  have  a  dread  of  myself,  as  a  kind  of  wild  boy  who  did  b 

There  was  an  old  door  iu  this  playground,  on  which  the  boyg  I 
a  custom  of  earring  their  names.  It  was  compldely  covered  w 
such  inscriptions.  In  my  dread  of  the  end  of  Uie  racation  i 
their  coming  back,  I  could  not  icail  a  boy's  name,  withont  enqnirin) 
in  what  tone  and  with  what  emphasis  he  would  read,  "  Take  cas 
of  him.  He  tiitcs."  There  was  one  boy — a  certain  J.  Steerforth-^ 
who  cut  his  name  very  deep  and  very  often,  who,  I  conceived,  v 
read  it  in  a  rather  strong  voice,  and  afterwards  pull  mj  hair.  T 
was  another  boy,  one  Tommy  Traddles,  who  I  dreaded  would  make  g 
of  it,  nod  pretend  to  be  dreadfully  frightened  of  me.  There  was  a  thii^ 
Ueor^c  Dcntple,  who  I  fancied  would  sing  it.  I  have  looked,  a  lit  ' 
shrinking  creature,  at  that  door,  until  the  owners  of  all  the  names — th 
were  five-and-forty  of  them  in  the  school  then,  Mr.  Mcil  said — secmad 
!iend  me  to  Coventry  by  general  accliunation,  and  to  cry  out,  each  ta  : 
own  way,  "  Take  care  of  him.     He  bites  I  " 

it  was  the  same  with  the  places  at  the  desks  and  forms.     It  waa  < 
Mine  with  tlie  groves  of  deserted  bedsteads  I  peeped  at,  on  my  way 
and  when  I  was  in,  my  own  bed.     I  remember  dreaming  night  nfter  m^h^' 
of  being  with  my  mother  aa  she  used  to  be,  or  of  going  to  n  party  al 
Mr.  Fcggotty's,  or  of  trsTelling  outside  the  stage-coach,  or  of  dining  ago;' 
with  my  unfartmiste  friend  Uie  waiter,  and  in  all  these  circnrnstBtui 
making  people  scream  and  stare,  by  the  unhappy  disclosnre  that  I  hi 
nothing  on  but  my  little  night-shirt,  and  that  placard. 

In  the  monotony  of  my  life,  and  in  my  coiiataot  apprehension  of  tl 
reopening  of  the  school,  it  wus  such  an  iiisupportHble  allliction  I  I  hi 
long  tasks  evny  day  to  do  with  Mr.  Mell ;  but  I  did  them,  there  being  i 
Mr.  and  Miss  Murdstone  here,  and  got  through  them  withont  diame 
Before,  and  aflex  them,  I  walked  about— supervised,  as  I  have  nentlttiifl 
hv  the  man  with  the  wooden  leg.  How  vividly  1  call  to  mind  tlw  du 
about  the  bouse,  the  green  cracked  flagstones  in  the  eomt,  «ti  oU  U 
water-butt,  and  the  discolored  trunka  of  some  of  the  grim  trees,  whii 
aoemed  to  have  dripped  more  in  the  rain  than  otlmr  trees,  and 
have  blown  leas  in  the  nin !  At  one  we  dined,  Mr.  Melt  nud  I,  at  t 
upper  end  of  a  Ion;;  bare  dinint;>room,  full  of  deal  tubles.  and  smelling  a 
fat.  Tlien,  wo  had  more  tasks  until  tea,  which  Mr.  Mell  drank  o 
at  a  bltK  teacup,  and  I  out  of  a  tin  pot.  All  day  long,  and  until  ser 
or  eight  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Mell,  at  his  own  detached  desk  in  t 
achocdroom,  worked  hard  with  pen,  ink,  ruler,  books,  and  writing-p«|Ma 
making  out  tint  bills  {as  1  found)  for  last  half-year,  When  he  hail  p 
up  his  thinga  for  the  night  he  took  out  hia  tlute,  aiul  blew  at  i 
until  I  almost  thought  he  would  gradually  blow  bis  whole  being  in 
the  Inr^  hole  at  the  tnp,  and  ooze  away  nt  the  keys. 
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I  pioten  mw  obmU  Mlf  m  the  dunfy-Iiglited  xooimiy  nitiiig  wifth  n^ 
kid  Mfon  aj  kand,  Iwiwiiiig  to  the  dokfol  pedbmumoe  of  Mi.  Mdl,  end 
mumag  to-nionov'e  leeMU.  I  pietiiio  nmelf  wiHk  my  bodn  efaot  vip, 
101  Hgtenhigto  the  idktaL  ipmhmaDMcS  Mr.  Mdl,ead  uitennig  throoi^ 
ft  to  wUL  need  to  be  et  home,  end  to  the  Uowing  of  the  wind  on 
Tenmnith  flate»  and  ftding  yeiy  sad  and  solitaijr*  I  piotue  mjaeif 
gomg  m  to  bed»  among  the  nmued  xoomSy  and  aittmg  on  my  bed-aido 
flying  wBK  a  eomfoctaUe  woid  finxn  F^iggotty*  I  piotiue  mysof  """""gr 
down  ataira  m  the  morning,  and  looU^  thxoD|^  a  Ions  ghastly  gash 
rf  a  ataSreaae-inndoWy  at  the  sehool-bdl  hangmg  on  ue  top  of  an 
onihoaae^  with  a  weadieroock  above  it ;  and  dieamng  the  time  whoi  it 
ihaD  BDg  J«  Staeiferth  and  the  rest  to  work :  whioh  ie  onl^  eeoood,  in  aqr 
fadioding  mrehflBtiona,  to  the  time  iHien  the  man  with  the  wooden  leg 
ihaQ  mdodc  the  nuty  gi^  to  give  admiwiimii  to  the  awM  Ifr.  CSreakk. 
I  eannoi  think  I  waa  a  Tery  dangerous  cihaneter  in  any  of  these  aqpeeti^ 
bat  in  aB  of  them  I  carried  tiie  same  warning  on  my  back. 

Ifr-Mdl  never  -said  mnflh  to  me,  bat  he  waa  never  hanh  to  me«  I 
lappeea  we  were  eompai^  to  eadi  other,  withoat  talking.  I  Ibrgot  to 
wyniiy^  that  he  would  ^^^  to  ^wM^lf  sometimes,  and  grin,  and  dendi  hia 
Mt  and  giind  his  teeth,  and  poll  Ids  hair  in  an  muiooonntaUe  nunmer. 
Bathe  hnd  these  pecohantiea:  and  at  first  they  frightened  m^  tkm|^  I 
loon  got  need  to  tibem.   ^ 


CHAPTEfi  VL 

I  ENLABOE   MY   CIBCLE   OF  ACaUAINTANCE. 

I  HAD  led  this  life  about  a  month,  when  the  man  with  the  wooden  leg 
began  to  stump  about  with  a  mop  and  a  bucket  of  water,  from  whieh  I 
inferred  that  preparations  were  making  to  receive  Mr.  Creakle  and  the 
bojs.  I  was  not  mistaken ;  for  the  mop  came  into  the  schoolroom  before 
long,  and  turned  out  Mi,  Mell  and  me,  who  lived  where  we  could,  and 
got  on  how  we  could,  for  some  days,  during  which  we  were  always  in 
Qie  way  of  two  or  three  young  women,  who  had  rarely  shown  themselves 
bdbre,  and  were  so  continually  in  the  inidst  of  dust  that  I  sneezed  abnost 
as  much  as  if  Salem  House  had  been  a  great  snuff-box. 

One  dxf  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Mell,  that  Mr.  Creakle  would  be  home 
that  evening.  In  the  evening,  after  tea,  I  heard  that  he  was  come.  Before 
bed-time,  I  was  fetched  by  the  man  with  the  wooden  leg  to  appear 
before  him. 

Mr.  Greakk'a  part  of  the  house  was  a  good  deal  more  comfortable  than 
ours,  and  he  had  a  snug  bit  of  garden  that  looked  pleasant  alter  the  dusty 
nlqfgmmd,  which  waa  such  a  desert  in  miniature,  that  I  thought  no  one 
bat  a  camel,  or  a  dromedary,  could  have  felt  at  home  in  it.  It  seemed  to 
me  a  bold  thing  even  to  take  notice  that  the  passage  looked  comfortable, 
aa  I  went  on  my  way,  trembling,  to  Mr.  Greakle's  presenee :  which  so 
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ftbgahed  me,  when  I  was  uiliered  into  It,  that  I  hiirdly  saw  Mn.  CroaiUfl 
or  Miss  Creatde  (nbo  were  bnlb  Ibere,  id  tbe  pnrlor),  or  an^tbiiig  but 
Ur.  Crcukle,  u  stout  gentlemaD  with  a  bunch  of  walch-cbaia  and  sctds,  in 
an  arm-chair,  with  a  tumblet  and  bottle  beside  him. 

"  80  I  "  said  Mr,  Crcalde.  "  This  is  tbe  young  gentleman  whcwe  Icelh 
are  to  be  filed !    Turn  him  round." 

^  The  woodeu-leggcd  man  turned  ine  about  so  as  to  exhibit  the  placvd  ; 
anii  having  afforded  time  for  a  full  survey  of  it,  turned  me  about  again, 
with  my  face  to  Mr.  Crenkle,  and  posted  himself  at  Mr.  Creakle's  side, 
Mr.  Creakle's  face  was  fiery,  and  his  eyes  were  small,  and  deep  in  hia 
bead ;  he  had  thick  veins  in  bis  forehead,  a  little  nose,  and  a  large  cbin. 
He  waa  bald  on  tbe  top  of  bis  head  ;  and  bad  some  tbiu  wet-looking  hair 
that  was  just  tumijig  grey,  brushed  across  each  temple,  so  that  the  two 
sides  interlaced  on  his  forehead.  But  the  circumatoncc  about  him  which 
impressed  me  most,  was,  that  he  hsd  no  voice,  but  spoke  in  a  whisper. 
Tbe  exertion  this  cost  him,  or  the  consciousnt^s  of  talking  in  that  feeble 
way,  made  his  angry  face  so  much  more  angry,  and  his  thick  veins  so 
much  thicker,  when  he  spoke,  that  I  am  not  surprised,  on  looking  back, 
at  Ibis  peculiarity  striking  me  as  his  cliief  one. 

"  Now, "  said  Mr.  Creakle.     "  What 's  the  report  of  this  boy  ?  " 

"  There 's  nothing  i^ainst  hun  yet,  "  returned  the  man  with  the  wooden 
leg.     "  There  has  been  no  opportnnily.  " 

I  thought  Mr.  Creakle  was  disappointed,  I  thought  Mrs.  and  Bfia* 
Creakle  (at  whom  I  now  glanced  for  tbe  first  time,  and  who  were,  botli, 
thin  and  quiet)  were  not  cbsnppointed. 

'*  Come  here,  sir  I  "  said  Mr.  Creakle,  beckoning  to  me, 

"  Come  here  ! "  said  the  man  with  the  wooden  leg,  repeating  thn 
gesture. 

"  I  have  the  happiness  of  knowing  your  Eatber-iu-law,"  whispered 
Mr.  Creakle,  taking  me  t^  tbe  car ;  "  and  a  worthv  man  he  ia,  and  ft 
man  of  a  strong  character.  He  knows  me,  and  I  Know  him.  Do  fom 
know  me  ?  Hey  7 "  said  Mr.  Creakle,  pinching  my  ear  with  fcrodoiu 
playfulness. 

"Not  yet,  sir,"  I  said,  flinching  with  the  pain. 

"Notyet?  Hey  ?"  repeated  Mr. Cri«kle.    "Butyoa  willsoon.    Hey?" 

"  You  will  soon.  Hey  ?  "  repeated  tbe  man  with  tbe  wooden  I«^.  I 
afterwards  found  that  be  generally  acted,  with  his  strong  voice,  u 
Mr.  Creakle's  interpreter  to  the  boys.  / 

1  was  very  much  frightened,  and  said,  I  hoped  so,  if  he  pleased.  1  felt, 
bH  this  while,  as  if  my  ear  were  blazing ;  be  pinched  it  so  hard. 

"  1 II  tell  you  wbut  I  am,"  whispered  Mr.  Creakle,  letting  it  go  at  laat, 
with  a  screw  ut  parting  that  brought  tbe  water  into  my  ryes.  "  1  'm  ft- 
TarUr." 

"  A  Tartar."  said  the  man  with  the  wooden  leg, 

"  When  I  say  I'll  do  a  thing,  1  do  it,"  said  Mr.  Creakle ;  "  and  when 
I  say  I  will  have  a  thing  done,  I  will  have  it  done." 

"  — Will  have  a  thing  done,  1  will  have  it  dout,"  repeated  the  man 
with  the  wooden  leg. 

"  I  am  a  determined  ebaracter,"  said  Mr.  Creakle.  "  That 's  what  I 
am.     i  do  my  duly.     That  '■  what  /  do.     My  flesh  and  blood  "— b« 
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lodoBd  ii  Ifin.  OnaUe  as  ke  said  ibis — ^'^  wliai  it  rises  agaiiisfc  me»  is  not 
ajflfldmdUood.  I  discard  it.  Has  that  ftDow,**  to  tbe  man  with 
flMHOodiBiikj^  **  been  hate  again  P" 

^  No^"  was  the  anaarer. 

*'No»'*Baid  Mr.  Cradle.     **  He  Imowa  better.    He  faiows  me.    Let 
Um  Imp  away.   I  aiglet  him  keep  awinr,^  said  Mr.  GreaUe,  striking  hb 
hand  iqpon  the  table,  and  looking  at  lurs.  Greakle,  **  tar  he  knows  nie. 
INmr  ^hsfe  begmi  to  kmm  me  too,  my  yoo^ 
TaiB  Mm  swaj. 

I  waa  rerf  g^  to  be  ordered  away,  for  Mrs.  and  IGss  CreaUe  were 
boih  wqping  their  eyes,  and  I  felt  as  nnoomfertable  for  them,  as  I  did 
tax  mysdf.  But  I  had  a  petition  on  my  ndnd  wUch  eoncemed  me  so 
nearhr,  that  I  cooUn't  hdp  sqfing,  though  Iwondecedalmy  own  courage : 

*'fryoa  please,  sir 

Mr.  Greakle  whispered,  ""Hah?  What's  this?"  and  bent  his  eyes 
vpon  me,  as  if  he  woold  have  burnt  me  m  with  them. 

" If  yon  jdease,  sir,"  I  Altered,  '*if  I  might  be  allowed  (I  am  veiy 
•ony  indeed,  sb,  for  what  I  did)  to  take  this  writing  off,  before  the  boys 
come  bade— " 

Whether  Mr  GreaUe  was  in  earnest,  or  whether  he  onhr  did  it  to 
firig^iten  me  I  don*t  know,  but  he  made  a  burst  out  of  his  diair,  before 
wUeh  I  predpitatebr  retreated,  wil^out  waiting  for  the  escort  of  the 
man  with  the  wooden  leg,  and  never  once  stopped  until  I  reached 
my  own  bedroom,  where,  finding  I  was  not  pursued,  I  went  to  bed,  as 
it  was  time,  and  lay  quaking,  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
\  Next  morning  Mr.  Sharp  came  back.  Mr.  Sharp  was  the  first  master, 
and  superior  to  Mr.  Mell.  Mr.  Mell  took  his  meals  with  the  boys,  but 
Mr.  Sharp  dined  and  supped  at  Mr.  Crealde's  table.  He  was  a  limp, 
delicate-looking  gentleman,  I  thought,  with  a  good  deal  of  nose,  and  a  way 
of  canying  his.  h»Eid  on  one  side,  as  if  it  were  a  little  too  heavy  for 
him.  His  hair  was  very  smooth  and  wavy;  but  I  was  informed  by  the 
very  first  boy  who  came  back  that  it  was  a  wig  (a  second-hand  one  ke 
sakQ,  and  that  Mr.  Sharp  went  out  every  Saturday  afternoon  to  get  it 
curled. 

It  waa  no  other  than  Tommy  Traddles  who  gave  me  this  piece  of 
intelligence.  He  was  the  first  boy  who  returned.  He  introduced  himself 
by  informing  me  that  I  should  find  his  name  on  the  right-hand  comer  of 
the  gate,  over  the  top  bolt;  upon  that  I  said,  **Traddle9?"  to  which 
he  replied,  *'The  same,'*  and  then  he  asked  me  for  a  full  account  of  myself 
andumily. 

'  It  waa  a  happy  circumstance  for  me  that  Traddles  came  back  first.  He 
ergoyed  my  placard  so  much,  that  he  saved  me  from  the  embarrassment  of 
either  disdosure  or  concealment,  by  presenting  me  to  every  other  boy  who 
caane  back,  great  or  small,  immediately  on  his  arrival,  in  this  form  of  introduc- 
tion,'' Look  here  1  Here 's  a  game  l'^'  Happily,  too,  the  greater  part  of  the 
boys  came  back  low-spirited,  and  were  not  so  boistmus  at  my  enense  as 
I  had  expected.  Some  of  them  certainly  did  dance  about  me  Uke  wild 
Indians,  and  the  greater  part  could  not  resirt  the  temptation  of  pretending 
that  I  waa  a  dog,  and  patting  and  smoothing  me  lest  I  should  bite,  and 
aaying,  ''lie  down,  snr!"  and  cal&ig  me  Towser.    This  was  naturally 
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confusing,  among  so  many  strangers,  and  cost  me  lonte  tean,  but  on  tha 
whole  it  was  much  bett^lfaan  I  had  anticipated.  K 

1  was  not  considered  as  beinp  formally  reccivcdinto tbc school, howerer, 
until  J.  Steerforth  nrriTcd.  Before  this  boy,  who  was  reputed  to  be  a 
great  scholar,  and  waa  veiy  f[ood-looking,  and  at  least  half-a-dozen  yean 
ray  senior,  I  waa  carried  as  before  a  magistrate.  He  umjiiircd,  under  a  shed 
in  the  pla^round,  into  the  particulars  of  Jny  punishment,  and  waa  pleased 
to  express  his  opinion  that  it  waa  "  a  jolly  shame ;"  for  which  I  became 
bound  to  him  ever  afterwards. 

"  What  money  have  you  got,  Copperficld  ?  "  he  said,  walking  a^de  with 
me  when  he  had  disposed  of  my  afiair  in  these  tenns. 

I  told  him  sevea  sbilliugs. 

"  Ton  had  better  give  it  to  mo  to  take  care  of,"  he  said.  "At  least, 
you  eau  if  you  like.     You  needn't  if  you  don't  like." 

1  hastened  to  comply  with  his  friendly  suggestion,  and  opening 
Feggolty's  purse,  turned  it  upside  doivn  into  his  hand. 

"  Do  you  wont  U>  spend  anything  now  ?  "  he  naked  me. 

"No,  Ibank  you,"  1  replied. 

"  You  can  if  you  like,  you  know,"  said  Steerforth.     "  Say  the  word." 

"No,  thank  you,  sir,"  I  repeated. 

"  PcrlispB  you  'd  like  to  spend  a  couple  of  shillings  or  so,  in  a  bottle  of 
cuRani  wine  by-and-by,  np  in  the  bedroom  P"  said  Steerforth.  "  Yott 
belong  to  my  bedrooro,  I  tiiid." 

It  ccrtaiuly  had  not  occurred  U)  mo  before,  but  1  said.  Yes,  1  ahotilii 
like  that. 

"  ^"Tf  S'^^"  *■">!  Steerforth.  "  Y^ou '11  lie  glad  to  spend  another 
jhilling  or  so,  in  almond  cakes,  I  dare  say  P  " 

I  soiil,  Yes,  1  should  like  that,  too. 

"  And  another  shilling  or  so  in  bismts,  and  another  in  frolt,  At 
sniil  Steerforth.     "  I  say,  young  Copporfield,  you  're  going  it !  " 

1  smiled  because  he  smiled,  but  I  was  a  little  troubled  in  my  mind,  too. 

"  Well  I "  BBJd  Steerforth.    "  Wc  must  make  it  stretch  as  te  as  we 
can ;  that 's  all.    I  'II  do  the  best  in  my  power  for  you.    I  can  go  tmt 
when  I  like,  and  I  '11  smuggle  the  prog  iu,"    With  these  words  he  put  tiio 
money  in  his  pocket,  and  kindly  told  me  not  to  make  myself  uneasy 
would  take  care  it  should  be  sU  right. 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  if  that  were  all  right  which  I  had  a  sc 
misgiving  was  nearly  all  wrong — for  J  feared  it  was  a  waste  of  my  mother** 
two  half-crowns — though  1  had  preserved  tho  piece  of  paper  they  wm 
wrapped  iu :  which  was  a  prtcious  saving.  When  we  went  up-stain 
lo  bc-d,  be  produced  the  whole  seven  shillings'  worth,  and  laid  it  out  oa 
my  bed  in  the  moonlight,  sBjing : 

"There  you  are,  young  Coppcrfield,  onil  a  royal  spread  you  "vo  gott 

1  couldn't  (bnk  of  doing  the  honors  of  the  feast,  a(  my  time  of  life, 
while  he  was  by ;  my  hand  shook  at  tbo  rcry  thought  of  it.  I  bcggnl 
him  to  do  me  the  favor  of  presiding ;  and  my  rrMjucst  being  seraiuled  by 
the  other  bojs  who  were  in  that  room,  he  nccrded  to  it,  and  sot  upon  my 
pillow,  handing  ruiuid  tho  viaud« — with  perfect  fairness,  I  must  say — aocl 
dispensing  ths  currant  wine  in  a  little  glass  without  a  foot,  which  was  Ua 
own  property.  As  to  me,  I  sat  on  his  left  hand,  and  the  rat  were  grouped 
about  us,  on  the  nearest  beds  and  on  the  floor. 
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*Bj0v  wdL  I  mooDoei  oar  sittiiig  tben^  taUdug  lawliiqpen;  or  their 
triUM^  ad  mj  mpecttdfy  h'Hteiring,  I  oaglil  nSlier  to  aqr ;  the  mooit* 
U|^  wBimg  a  htOo  waj  into  the  room,  through  the  window,  peintiiig  a 
pide  window  on  the  floor,  and  the  greater  part  of  la  in  ahadow,  eouept 
whmiSfteflrforthdijiped  a  match  into  a  idioaphoroua-boz,  when  he  wanted 
to  hiok  fiar  ai^thing  on  the  board,  and  ahed  a  bfaie  g^ara  over  na  that  waa 
9medinfl%l  Aeertainn^Bterkraa&ding,  oonaeqiientoiithedailcneaa^ 
tho  aaonajr  of  the  revel,  and  the  whi^Mr  in  which  ererrthing  waa  aaid, 
aleali  ovw  me  again,  and  I  liaten  to  all  they  tell  me  witn  a  yague  feelinff 
of  aolemnity  and  awe,  which  makea  me  g^  that  they  are  aU  ao  near,  and 
firighteaa  me  (though  I  ftign  to  hmgh)  when  Traddka  pretenda  to  see 
a  ^loat  in  the  comer. 

V  I  heard  all  kinda  of  thinga  about  the  aehool  and  aU  bdonging  to  it.  I 
hood  that  Ifr.  Greakle  hi^  not  preferred  Ua  daim  to  bong  a  Tartar 
without  reaaon ;  that  he  waa  the  atemeat  and  moat  aerereof  maatera; 
that  he  laid  alxmt  him,  rif^  and  left,  every  day  of  hia  life,  charging  in 
among  the  boys  like  a  trooper,  and  alaahing  away,  nnmqprcifblljr.  That  he 
knew  nothing  himadi^  bat  the  art  of  aladiing^  being  more  ignorant  (J. 
Steolbrth  and)  than  the  loweat  bor  in  the  adaxd;  thaihehad  been, 
agoodmany  yean  ago,  aamallhi^haealerintiieBaKragfa,  and  had  taken 
to  the  arhoc^iTig  bnaineaa  after  being  banknq^  in  hope,  and  making  $mww 
with  lira.  Ctewe'a  money.  With  a  good  deal  more  of.  that  aort^  wUxk 
I  wondered  how  they  knew. 

I  heard  that  the  man  with  the  woodea  leg,  whose  name  waa  Tongay, 
was  an  obstinate  barbarian  who  had  formerly  assisted  in  the  hop  business, 
but  had  come  into  the  scholastic  line  with  Mr.  Crealde,  in  consequence, 
as  was  supposed  among  the  boys,  of  his  having  broken  his  leg  m  Mr. 
Greakle's  service,  and  li^ving  done  a  deal  of  dishonest  work  for  him,  and 
knowing  hia  secrets.  I  heard  that  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr. 
Creakle,  Tnngay  considered  the  whole  establishment,  masters  and  boys, 
as  his  natural  enemies,  and  that  the  only  delight  of  hia  life  was  to  be  sour 
and  malicious.  I  heard  that  Mr.  Crealde  had  a  son,  who  had  not  been 
Tongay's  friend,  and  who,  assisting  in  the  school,  had  once  held  some 
remonstrance  with  his  &ther  on  an  occasion  when  its  discipline  was  very 
cmdly  exerdsed,  and  was  supposed,  besides,  to  have  protested  against 
his  fidher's  usage  of  his  mother.  I  heard  that  Mr.  Creakle  had  turned 
him  out  of  doors,  in  oonsequence;  and  that  Mrs.  and  Miss  Creakle  had 
been  in  a  sad  way,  ever  since. 

But  the  greatest  wonder  that  I  heard  of  Mr.  Creakle  was,  there  being 
one  boy  in  the  school  on  whom  he  never  ventured  to  lay  a  hand,  and  that 
boy  being  J.  Steerforth.  Steerforth  himself  coniirmed  this  when  it  was 
stated,  and  said  that  he  should  like  to  begin  to  see  him  do  it.  On  being 
asked  by  a  mild  boy  (not  me)  how  he  would  proceed  if  he  did  b^in  to  see 
him  do  it,  he  dipped  a  match  into  his  phosphorous-box  on  purpose  to  sheda 
glare  over  his  reply,  and  said  he  would  commence  by  knocking  him  down 
with  a  blow  on  the  forehead  from  the  seven-and-sixpenny  ink-bottle  that  was 
always  on  the  mantelpiece.    We  sat  in  the  dark  for  some  time,  breathless. 

I  heard  that  Mr.  Sharp  and  Mr.  Mell  were  both  supposed  to  be 
wretchedly  paid ;  and  that  when  there  was  hot  and  oold  meat  for  dinner  at 
Mr.  Greakle's  table,  Mr.  Sharp  was  always  expected  to  say  he  preferred 
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eolJ;  wliich  was  ag«in  Mrwbonted  by  J,  Steerfortb,  the  only  parlor- 
boarder.  I  heard  that  Mr.  Sharp's  wig  didn't  lit  him ;  and  that  he 
needn't  be  BO  "bounceable" — somebody  else  said  "bnmplious" — aboutit, 
because  his  own  red  hur  was  veiy  plainly  to  be  seen  behind. 

I  heard  that  one  boy,  who  was  a  coal-tnerchant's  son,  came  as  a  set-off 
Sf^nat  the  coat-bill,  and  was  called  on  that  account  "Eichange  or 
Barter" — a  name  selected  from  the  arithmetic-book  as  expressing  this 
nrrangemcnt.  I  heard  that  the  table-beer  was  a  robbery  of  parents,  and 
the  pudding  an  imposition.  I  heard  that  Miss  Creakle  was  repirded  by  the 
school  in  general  us  being  in  love  with  Stcerforth  i  and  I  am  sure,  as  I  nt 
in  the  dark,  thiiiking  of  his  nice  voice,  and  his  fine  face,  and  his  easy 
manner,  and  tus  curUng  hair,  I  thought  it  viry  likely.  I  heard  that 
Mr.  Mell  was  not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow,  but  hadn't  a  sixpence  to  bleis 
himself  with ;  and  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  old  Sirs.  Mell,  his  mother, 
was  as  poor  as  Job.  I  thought  of  my  breakfast  then,  and  what  hut 
sounded  bke  "  My  Charley !  "  but  1  was,  I  nm  glad  to  remember,  as  mut« 
as  a  mouse  about  jt. 

The  hearing  of  all  this,  and  a  good  deal  more,  outlasted  llie  banquet 
some  time.  The  greater  part  of  the  guests  had  gone  to  bed 
the  eating  and  drinkinj^  were  over ;  and  we,  who  had  remainfd  whit>pc^ 
ing  and  liatening  half  undressed,  at  last  betook  onrsolvea  to  bed,  too. 

"  Good  ni^t,  young  Copperfield,"  said  Sleerforth,  "  I  *11  take 
of  you." 

"  Yon  're  very  kind,"  I  gratefully  returned.  "  I  am  very  much  obligod 
to  you." 

■■  Tfou  haren't  got  &  eister,  have  you  ? "  said  Sw«fforth,  yawning. 

*'  No,"  I  answered. 

"lliot's  a  pity,"  said  Stcerforth.  "If  you  had  had  one,  I  sliould 
think  she  would  Iwve  been  a  pretty,  timid,  little,  bright-eyed  sort  of  girt. 
1  should  have  liked  to  know  her.     Good  night,  young  Copperficld." 

"  Good  night,  air,"  1  replied. 

I  thought  of  him  very  mneh  aft«r  I  went  to  bed,  ond  raised  myself, 
recollect,  to  look  at  him  where  ho  lay  in  the  moonlight,  with  his  ' 
face  turned  up,  and  his  head  reclining  easily  on  his  arm.  He  waa  ft 
person  of  great  power  in  my  eyes ;  that  was  of  course  the  reason  of  i^ 
mind  running  on  him.  No  veDed  future  dimly  glanced  upon  him  in  tu 
moonbeams.  There  was  no  shadowy  picture  of  his  footsteps.  In  tte 
garden  that  I  dreamed  of  walking  in  all  night,  . 
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CHAPTEE  VIL 

MT  "FIRST  half"   AT  SALEM   HOUSl. 

School  began  in  earnest  next  day.  A  profound  impression  was  made 
upon  me,  I  remember,  by  the  roar  of  voices  in  the  sdioolroom  suddenly 
becoming  hushed  as  death  when  Mr.  Creakle  entered  after  breakfast,  and 
stood  in  the  doorway  looking  round  upon  us  like  a  giant  in  a  story-book 
surveying  his  captives. 

Tongay  stood  at  Mr.  Creakle's  elbow.  He  had  no  occasion,  I  thought* 
to  cry  out  "  Silence ! "  so  ferociously,  for  the  boys  were  all  struck  speech- 
leas  and  motionless. 

Mr.  Creakle  was  seen  to  speak,  and  Tungay  was  heard,  to  this  effect. 

*'  Now,  boys,  this  is  a  new  half.  Take  care  what  you  're  about,  in  this 
new  half.  Come  fiesh  up  to  the  lessons,  I  advise  you,  for  I  come  fresh  up 
to  the  punishment.  I  won't  flinch.  It  will  be  of  no  use  your  rubbing 
yooraelves ;  yon  won't  rub  the  marks  out  that  I  shall  give  you.  Now 
get  to  work,  every  boy !  '* 

When  this  dreadful  exordium  was  over,  and  Tungay  had  stumped  out 
again,  Mr.  Creakle  came  to  where  I  sat,  and  told  me  that  if  I  were  famous 
for  biting,  he  was  famous  for  biting,  too.  He  then  showed  me  the  cane, 
and  aaktd  me  what  I  thought  of  thai,  for  a  tooth  P  Was  it  a  sharp  tooth, 
hey  ?  Was  it  a  double  tooth,  hey  ?  Had  it  a  deep  prong,  hey  ?  Did 
it  bite,  hey  ?  Did  it  bite  ?  At  every  question  he  gave  me  a  fleshy  cut 
with  it  that  made  me  writhe ;  so  I  was  very  soon  made  free  of  Salem 
House  (as  Steerforth  said),  and  very  soon  in  tears  also. 

Not  that  I  mean  to  say  these  were  special  marks  of  distinction,  which 
only  I  received.  On  the  contrary,  a  large  majority  of  the  boys  (especially 
the  smaller  ones)  were  visited  with  similar  instances  of  notice,  as 
Mr.  Creakle  made  the  round  of  the  schoolroom.  Half  the  establishment 
was  writhing  and  crying,  before  the  day's  work  began ;  and  how  much  of  it 
had  writhed  and  cried  before  the  day's  work  was  over,  I  am  really  a&aid 
to  recollect,  lest  I  should  seem  to  exaggerate. 

I  should  think  there  never  can  have  been  a  man  who  enjoyed  his  pro- 
fession more  than  Mr.  Creakle  did.  He  had  a  delight  in  cutting  at  the 
boys,  which  was  like  the  satisfaction  of  a  craving  appetite.  I  am  confident 
that  he  couldn't  resist  a  chubby  boy,  especially ;  tlmt  there  was  a  fascina- 
tion in  such  a  subject,  which  made  him  restless  in  his  mind,  until  he  had 
scored  and  marked  him  for  the  day.  I  was  chubby  myself,  and  ought  to 
know.  I  am  sure  when  I  think  of  the  fellow  now,  my  blood  rises  against 
him  with  the  disinterested  indignation  I  should  feel  if  I  could  have  known 
all  about  him  without  having  ever  been  in  his  power ;  but  it  rises  hotly, 
because  I  know  him  to  have  been  an  incapable  brute,  who  had  no  more 
right  to  be  possessed  of  the  great  trust  he  held,  than  to  be  Lord  High 
Admiral,  or  Conmiander-in-chief :  in  either  of  which  capacities,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  would  have  done  infinitely  less  mischief. 

Miserable  little  propitiators  of  a  remorseless  Idol,  how  abject  we  were 
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to  liim  I  what  a  launch  in  life  1  think  it  now,  on  looking  back,  to  be  m  ^ 
mean  and  servile  to  a  inan  of  suoh  parts  and  pretentions  1 

Here  I  eit  at  the  desk  again,  watching  his  eye — humbly  watching  hia 
eye,  as  he  rules  a  cyphering-book  for  another  victim  whose  hands  have    i 
just  been  flattened  by  that  identical  ruler,  and  who  is  Irj'ing  to  wipe  the    | 
sting  out  with  A  pocket-handkerchief.     I  have  plenty  to  do.     1  dont 
watch  his  eye  in  iiilcncss,  but  because  I  am  morbidly  attracted  to  il,  in  a    | 
dmd  desire  to  know  what  he  will  do  next,  and  whether  it  wiU  be  mt    i 
torn  to  suffer,  or  somebody  else's.    A  lane  of  small  boys  beyond  me,  with    ' 
the  same  interest  in  his  eye,  watch  it  too.    I  think  he  knows  it,  though  hs   I 
pretends  he  don't.     He  makes  dreadful  mouths  as  he  rules  the  cyshonnc-  | 
lx>ok ;  and  now  he  throws  his  eye  sideways  down  our  lane,  ana  we  mLJ 
droop  over  our  books  and  tremble.    A  moment  aflerwards  we  at  sgu^| 
eyeing  him.    An  unhappy  culprit,  found  guilty  of  imperfret  exerria^fl 
approaches  at  his  ronnnand.     The  culprit  falters  excuse*,  and  professn  h 
determination  to  do  better  to-morrow.     Mr.  Creakle  cuts  a  joke  bcfoTD  he 
beats  him,  and  we  laugh  at  it, — miserable  little  dogs,  we  laugli,  with  oux 
viaages  aa  white  as  ashes,  and  our  hearts  sinking  into  our  boots. 

Here  I  sit  at  the  desk  again,  on  a  drow^  summer  afternoon.  A  bun 
andhumgDnparoundmc,asiftheboysweresomanybluc-bottlea.  Aeloggy 
sensation  of  the  lukewarm  fat  of  meat  is  upon  me  (we  dined  on  hour  or 
two  ago),  and  my  head  is  as  heavy  as  so  much  lead.  1  would  give  the 
world  to  go  to  sleep.  I  sit  with  my  eje  on  Mr.  Creakle,  blinking  at  him 
like  a  young  owl ;  when  sleep  overpowers  me  for  a  minnte,  he  still  leoaw 
through  my  slumber,  ruling  those  eyphering-booki :  until  he  sofUy  oomcB 
behind  me  and  wakes  me  to  plainer  perception  of  him,  with  a  rod  ridge 
■cross  my  back. 

Here  I  am  in  the  playground,  with  my  eye  ttill  (tudnated  by  him, 
though  I  can't  see  liim.  The  window  at  a  little  distance  fixim  whioh  I 
know  he  is  having  his  dinner,  stands  for  him.  and  !  eye  that  instead.  If 
he  shows  his  face  near  it,  mine  assumes  an  imploring  and  tabminm 
expression.  If  he  looks  out  through  the  glass,  the  boldest  boy  (Stecrfoilli 
excepted)  stops  in  the  middle  of  a  shout  or  ycU,  and  becomes  oontconplatiT*. 
One  day,  Traddles  (the  moat  unfortunate  boy  in  the  world)  breui  that 
window  accidentally,  with  a  ball.  1  shudder  at  this  moment  with  ths  J 
tremendous  sensation  of  seeing  it  done,  and  feeling  that  the  I 
bounded  on  to  Mr.  Creakle's  sacred  head. 

Poor  Traddles  !  In  a  tight  sky-blue  suit  that  made  his  arma  and  k 
like  Genneu  aauiagcs,  or  roly-poly  puddings,  be  ma  the  merriest  i 
most  miaerahie  of  all  the  boys.  He  was  always  being  cnned — 1  think  h^l 
was  caned  every  day  that  half-year,  except  one  holiday  Monday  when  bsa 
wai  only  mier'd  on  both  hand»— and  was  always  going  to  writr  to  hii  unole  " 
about  it,  and  never  did.  After  laying  his  head  on  the  desk  for  a  Uttfe 
while,  he  would  cheer  up,  somehow,  begin  to  langb  again,  fuid  draw 
skeletons  all  over  his  slate,  before  his  eyes  were  dry.  I  used  at  first  ta 
wonder  what  comfort  Traddles  found  in  drawing  skeletons;  and  for  m 
time  looked  upon  him  ns  a  sort  of  bcnnit,  who  reminded  himself  by  ll 
symbols  of  mortality  that  cnning  couldn't  lout  for  cvvr.  But  I  bdion  la  1 
Coily  did  il  becuusi-  thry  were  easy,  and  didn't  want  any  features. 

tie  wu  very  honurattle,  I'raddloi  was;  and  held  it  ns  u  solemn 
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At  boys  to  itttd  lij  me  nothflr.  Hb  tnftnd  ior  thb  n  tefod 
MBMiomi;  and  pwtiHiltHy  onoe,  wlm  Stoflrfirtli  fctuglwd  is  ckonk,  and 
Jk  Betdb  tlMO|^  it  im OlMdlflB,  and  took  Urn o^  iMlmiiMnr, 
wwy  m  mititff  doi|Mwd  by  flie  wmgngitiaa.  He  ismr  aiid  wbo 
the  rail  oflSsiider,  tiMnigli  he  smarted  for  it  next  daj,  and  waa 
ao  «MBy  howa  that  he  eaBM  forth  with  a  wheb  eharehyariAII 
awaiiiuag  aB  orer  hie  Latia  fiielioMiy.  But  he  had  hk 
Otaedbih  aSd  thwB  was  nothing  of  the  wauk  m  Tiaddha,  aad 
«•  all  ialt  thai  to  be  tfie  h^^ieat  praiia.  Itar  mv  paxt^  I  endd  have  gone 
Ahb|^  m  good  deri  <thoi^  I  waa  maA  leea  fania  than  Aaddkai  and 
waihipf  Bfce  ao  old)  to  haie  won  audi  a  ieeonqMaae.x 

lb  aae  Blaiafeith  walk  to  chudi  before  «%  ann-m-ann  with  Mmb 
CkaiUi^  waaoMof  tfiegnat  agfateof  aqrUTe.  I  didnt  thAak  Mka 
OniUbo|aal  to  Kttfe  Bmly  in  pnal  of  hmfy,  and  I  didnH  kfie  her 
^dUaHonn);  bntlthoogfatherayoiinghidyflfcaEtntorfinaiyattraetiDtta, 
adinfOJBiofmlffitynottobeaaipaaaed.  Whn  Steaforth,  in  white 
hpaawa,  iwiiifiil Iwr  naraaol  for  ha,  I  ait  pwod  to  know  biai;  and  bdiefed 
lb*  dM  ooold  not  ehooee  bnt  adme  Urn  with  aQ  bar  heart  1&.  Bham 
Mie:  MbU  wen  both  notable  penoaaigea  in  aqreyee;  but  Stenforth 
to  ftm  wlmt  the  son  waa  to  two  atan. 

eoutiuued  hie  proteetioii  of  au^  aad  proied  a  Ttfy  whAiI 
i;  afaieenobo^daiedtoannojonewboBiheiMnandwi&uaoomi- 
He  ooBUn*t--er  at  all  emta,  be  didn't-drfead  me  ikmn  Ifr. 
who  waa  fttj  aeveie  with  me;  bnt  wluaiafar  I  had  ben  treated 
than  nana],  he  always  toM  nM  that  I  wanted  alilfle  of  Ub  ninflky  and 
ha  wevddn't  bare  stoM  it  himself ;  wldidi  I  felt  he  intended  m  oux^ 
ragement,  and  oonaidaed  to  be  Teiy  kmd  of  hiuL  Thne  was  one  advan- 
tage^ and  only  one  that  I  know  c^  in  Mr.  Oteakk's  severity.  He  found 
■w  plaesrd  in  his  way,  when  he  came  iqp  or  down  behind  the  form  on 
wUflk  I  saty  alul  wanted  to  make  a  eat  at  me  in  passing;  for  this  reason 
it  waa  aoon  taken  d^  and  I  saw  it  no  more. 

ibi  nceidentsl  ebcnmstance  cemented  the  intimaey  between  Steerforth 
aad  ma^  in  a  manner  that  inspired  me  with  great  pride  and  satisfoction, 
thoB^  it  sometimee  led  to  inconyenienoe.  It  hap^med  on  one  occasion, 
wliCB  be  waa  doing  me  the  honor  of  taUdng  to  me  in  the  pkygronnd, 
that  I  haurded  the  observation  that  some£ing  or  someboay — I  forget 
wlmt  now — ^was  like  something  or  somebody  in  Peregrine  Pidde.  He 
eaid  nothing  at  the  time;  but  when  I  waa  gmngto  bed  at  night,  asked  me 
if  I  bad  got  that  book. 

I  told  him  no,  and  explained  how  it  was  that  I  had  read  it,  and  all 
Aoae  oUwr  books  of  whidi  I  have  made  mention. 
^Aad  do  yon  recolleet  themP''  Steedbrth  said. 
Oh  yes,  I  replied;  I  had  a  good  memory,  and  I  believed  I  recollected 
them  voy  welL 

**  Then  I  tell  yon  what,  young  Gopperfield,"  said  Steerforth,  **  yon  shall 
tdl  'em  to  me.  I  can't  get  to  sleep  yery  early  at  night,  and  I  generally 
wake  rather  eariy  in  the  morning.  We  'U  go  over  'em  one  after  another. 
We  'n  make  some  regular  Arabian  Nights  of  it." 

I  felt  extremely  flattered  by  this  arrangement,  and  we  commenced  carry- 
ing it  into  execution  that  Tcry  evening.    What  ravages  I  committed  on 
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my  favorite  authors  in  the  course  of  mjr  interpretation  of  them,  I  am  not 
in  a  condition  to  say,  and  should  be  very  unwilling  to  know  ;  but  1  had  a 
profound  faith  in  them,  and  I  had,  to  tbe  best  of  mj  belief,  a  simple^ 
earnest  manner  of  narrating  what  I  did  narrate ;  and  these  qualities  went 
a  long  way. 

The  drawback  was,  that  I  was  often  sleepy  at  night,  or  out  of  spirits  and 
indisposed  to  resume  the  story ;  and  then  it  was  rather  hard  work,  and 
it  must  be  done  ;  for  to  disappoint  or  displease  Steerforth  was  of  comw 
out  of  the  question.  In  the  morning,  too,  when  I  felt  weary  and  should 
have  enjoyed  another  hour's  repose  very  much,  it  was  a  tiresome  thing  to 
be  roused,  Uke  the  Sultana  Schehemzade,  and  forced  into  a  long  stoiy 
before  the  getting-up  bell  rang;  but  Steerforth  was  resolute;  and  as 
he  explained  to  me,  in  return,  my  sums  and  exercises,  and  anything  ia 
my  tasks  that  was  too  hard  for  me,  I  was  no  loser  by  tiie  transaction. 
Let  me  do  myself  justice,  however.  I  was  moved  by  no  interested  or 
selfish  motive,  nor  was  I  moved  by  fear  of  him.  I  admired  and  loved 
him,  and  his  approval  was  return  enough.  It  wns  so  precious  to  me  that; 
I  look  back  on  these  trifles,  now,  with  an  aching  heart. 

Steerforth  was  considerate,  too ;  and  showed  Ms  consideration, 
particular  instance,  in  an  unflinching  manner  that  was  a  little  tantalising, 
1  siLspect,  to  poor  Traddles  and  the  rest.  Pcggotly's  promised  letter — 
what  a  comfortable  tetter  it  was  I — arrived  before  "  the  half"  was  many 
weeks  old  ;  and  with  it  a  cake  in  a  perfect  neat  of  oranges,  and  two  bottlM 
of  cowslip  wine.  This  treasure,  as  in  duty  bound,  1  laid  at  the  feet 
Steerforth,  and  begged  him  to  dispense. 

"  Now,  I  'II  teU  you  what,  young  Copperfield,"  said  he :  ' 
shall  be  kept  to  wet  your  whistle  when  you  are  story -telling." 

1  blushed  at  the  idea,  and  begged  him,  in  my  modesty,  not  to  think 
it.     But  he  said  he  had  observed  I  was  sometimes  hoarse — a  little  ro 
was  his  exact  expression — and  it  should  be,  every  drop,  devoted  to 
purpose  lie  had  mentioned.     Accordingly,  it  was  locked  up  tn  his  bo^ 
and  drawn  off  by  himself  in  a  phial,  and  administered  to  me  through 
p  piece  of  (juill  in  the  cork,  when  I  was  suppoied  to  be  in  want  of  t 
restorative.     Sometimes,  to  make  it  a  more  sovetei^  specific,  he  was  ao 
kind  as  to  squeeze  orange  juice  into  it,  or  to  stir  it  up  with  ginger,  or 
dissolve  a  peppermint  drop  in  it ;  and  although  I  cannot  assert  iiai  the 
flavour  was  improved  by  these  experiments,  or  that  it  was  exactly  the 
compound  one  would  have  chosen  for  a  stomachic,  the  Inst  thing  at  night 
and  the  firit  thing  in  the  morning,  I  drank  it  gratefully  and  wa«  voy 
•ensible  of  his  attention. 

We  seem,  to  me,  to  have  been  iqonths  over  Peregrine,  and  montha  mon 
over  the  other  sloriet.  The  institution  never  flagged  for  want  of  a  storj, 
I  am  certain ;  and  the  wine  lasted  out  almost  as  well  as  the  matter. 
Poor  Traddles— I  never  think  of  that  boy  but  with  a  strange  disposition 
to  laugh,  and  with  tears  in  my  eyes — was  a  sort  of  chorus,  lu  general;  and 
affected  to  be  convulsed  with  mirth  at  the  comic  parts,  and  to  b« 
overcome  tvith  fear  when  there  was  any  passage  of  an  alarraing  character 
in  the  narrative.  This  rather  put  me  out,  very  oflou.  It  waa  a  great 
jeat  of  his,  I  recollect,  to  pretend  that  he  couldn't  keep  kia  teeth  from 
chattering,  whenever  mention  was  made  of  an  Alguuxil  in  connexion  withi 
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the  adventures  of  Gil  Bias;  and  I  remember,  when  Gil  Bks  met  the 
oqptain  of  the  robbers  in  Madrid,  this  unlucky  joker  counterfeited  such  an 
ague  of  terror,  that  he-  was  overheard  by  Mr.  Creakle,  who  was  prowling 
about  the  passage,  and  handsomely  flogged  for  disorderly  conduct  in  the 
bedroom. 

Whatever  I  had  within  me  that  was  romantic  and  dreamy,  was 
encouraged  by  so  much  story-telling  in  the  dark ;  and  in  that  respect  the 
pwsuit  may  not  have  been  very  profitable  to  me.  But  the  being 
dierished  as  a  kind  of  plaything  in  my  room,  and  the  consciousness  that 
this  accomplishment  of  mine  was  bruited  about  among  the  boys,  and 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice  to  me  though  I  was  the  youngest  there, 
stinnilated  me  to  exertion.  In  a  school  carried  on  by  sheer  cruelty, 
whether  it  is  presided  over  by  a  dunce  or  not,  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
mndi  learnt.  I  believe  our  boys  were,  generally,  as  ignorant  a  set  as 
any  sdioolboys  in  existence ;  they  were  too  much  troubled  and  knocked 
about  to  learn ;  they  could  no  more  do  that  to  advantage,  than  any  one 
can  do  anything  to  advantage  in  a  life  of  constant  misfortune,  torment, 
and  worry.  But  my  little  vanity,  and  Steerforth*s  help,  urged  me  on 
somehow;  .and  without  saving  me  from  much,  if  anything,  in  the  way 
of  punishment,  made  me,  for  the  time  I  was  there,  an  exception  to 
the  general  body,  insomuch  that  I  did  steadily  pick  up  some  crumbs  of 
knowledge. 

In  this  I  was  much  assisted  by  Mr.  MeU,  who  had  a  liking  for  me  that 
I  am  grateful  to  remember.  It  always  gave  me  pain  to  observe  that 
Steerforth  treated  him  with  systematic  disparagement,  and  seldom  lost  an 
occasion  of  wounding  his  feelings,  or  inducing  others  to  do  so.  This 
troubled  me  the  more  for  a  long  time,  because  I  had  soon  told  Steerforth, 
from  whom  I  could  no  more  keep  such  a  secret,  than  I  could  keep  a  cake 
or  any  other  tangible  possession,  about  the  two  old  women  Mr.  Mell  had 
taken  me  to  sec ;  and  I  was  always  afraid  that  Steerforth  would  let  it  out, 
"at  him  with  it. 

little  thought  any  one  of  us,  I  dare  say,  when  I  ate  my  breakfast 
*st  morning,  and  went  to  sleep  under  the  shadow  of  the  peacock's 
^  to  the  sound  of  the  flute,  what  consequences  would  come  of  the 
jction  into  those  alms-houses  of  my  insignificant  person.  But  the 
lad  its  unforeseen  consequences;  and  of  a  serious  sort,   too,  in 

day  when  Mr.  Creakle  kept  the  house  from  indisposition,  which 
ly  diflfused  a  lively  joy  through  the  school,  there  was  a  good  deal 
«  in  the  course  of  the  morning's  work.  The  great  relief  and 
tion  experienced  by  the  boys  made  them  difficult  to  manage ;  and 
'  the  dreaded  Tungay  brought  his  wooden  leg  in  twice  or  thrice, 
•k  notes  of  the  principal  offenders'  names,  no  great  impression  was 
■y  it,  as  they  were  pretty  sure  of  getting  into  trouble  to-morrow 
it  they  woidd,  and  thought  it  wise,  no  doubt,  to  enjoy  them- 
o-day. 

IS,  properly,  a  half-holiday  ;  being  Saturday.     But  as  the  noise  in 

-  yground  would  have  disturbed  Mr.  Creakle,  and  the  weather  was 

.  •  3rable  for  going  out  walking,  we  were  ordered  into  school  in  the 

m,  and  set  some  lighter  tasks  than  usual,  which  were  made  for  the 
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;  vnu  tha  day  of  the  week  on  vihiA  Mr.  5bari>  went  oot  to  I 
get  his  wig  curled :  to  Mi.  Mcll,  who  slwaye  did  the  drudgery,  whatevey  I 
it  WM,  kept  school  liy  himself.  I 

If  I  could  BUOcUte  the  idea  of  a  bull  or  a  bear  with  any  one  to  nild  ■ 
as  Mr.  Mell,  X  should  thiak  of  him,  in  connciiou  with  that  alleTtiooo  whevfl 
the  uproar  was  at  its  height,  s»  of  ana  of  thoac  animals,  baited  by  a  tboniaudV 
dogs.     I  recall  him  bending  bia  aching  head,  supported  on  his  booya 
hand,  over  the  book  on  his  dctk,  and  wretchedly  endetivoiiriog  to  got  on  I 
with  hia  tiicaomc  work,  amidst  an  uproar  that  might  liave  made  tlw 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  giddy.     £oys  started  in  and  out  of 
their  places,  playing  at  puss  in  the  comer  with  other  boys ;  there  were 
lauding  boys,  singing  boys,  talking  boys,  dancing  boys,  hoit'Iing  hajv ; 
boys  shuffled  with  their  feet,  boya  whirled  about  him,  grinning,  making 
facca,  mimicking  him  behind  bis  back  and  before  his  eyes :  mimickiug  his 
poverty,  bis  boots,  hia  coat,  his  mother,  everything  belougiug  to  him  thai 
they  should  hare  had  consideration  for. 

"  Silence  I  "  cried  Mr.  Mell,  suddenly  rising  np,  and  striking  hia 
with  tbe  book.     ■<  What  doea  thia  mean !     It 's  impossible  to  bear  it.  | 
It  '■  maddcuing.     How  can  you  do  it  to  me,  boys  ?  " 

It  was  my  book  that  he  struck  his  desk  with ;  and  as  I  stood  besidaj 
him,  following  his  eye  as  it  glanced  round  the  room,  I  saw  the  boji  ■ 
stop,  some  .-iuddenlv  Burprised,  some  half  ufruiU,  uud  some  sorry  perhapa. 

SteerforLh's  place  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sehool,  ut  the  op[Mnito  enitl 
of  the  long  room,  ile  was  loaning  with  his  back  aguinst  the  wall,  and  ■ 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  looked  at  Mr.  Mull  with  his  moutU  ahut  up  I 
as  if  he  were  whistling,  when  Mr.  Mell  looked  at  him. 

"  Sitmcc,  Hr.  Steerforth !  "  said  Mr.  MelL 

"  Silenos  yowself,"  said  Steerforth,  tnruiog  red.  "  Whom  uv  yoa  I 
talking  to  F  " 

*■  3it  down,"  aoA  Mr.  Mcll. 

"  Sit  down  yourself."  said  Steerforth,  "  oud  mind  your  bosineaa." 

There  was  a  titter,  and  tome  applause ;  but  Mr-  Moll  waa  so  whits^  that 
niRnee  immediately  aucceeded  ;  and  one  boy,  who  had  darted  out  bcbiud 
him  to  imitate  hia  mother  again,  changed  his  mind,  and  pretended  to  want 
a  pen  mended. 

"  If  you  think,  Steerforth,"  tud  Mr.  Mell,  "  that  I  am  not  aeqi 
willi  the  power  you  can  establish  over  auy  miiid  her''" — he  laid  hia  haiui;.! 
without  coMidering  what  he  did  (as  I  supposed),  upon  my  head — "  ot  thai  1 
I  have  not  obterred  you,  within  a  tew  minutes,  urging  your  juniors  on  ta  J 
erery  sort  of  oatn^  against  me,  yon  are  mistaken." 

"  I  don't  give  myself  the  troiUile  of  thinking  at  all  about  you,"  said 
Steerforth,  coolly ;  "  ao  1  'm  not  miatafcen,  aa  it  happens." 

"  And  when  yon  make  nse  of  your  pontton  of  fatoritism  liere,  sir," 
pursued  Mr.  Mell,  with  his  lip  tnaabiing  very  much,  "  to  insnlt  ft 
gentleman—" 

■■  A  what? — where  is  he  ?"  said  Steerforth. 

Utre  samofaody  cried  out,  "  Shame,  J.  Steerforth  I  I'oo  bad !  "  It  was 
Traddks;  whom  Ur.  Mell  instantly  discomfited  by  bidding  him  bold  bts  ] 


Umgue. 


"To  tnenlt  one  who  ii  not  fortunate  in  life,  sir,  oiid  who  n 
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joa  tkft  leisi  ttmobt  and  ike  mnijr  rawms  tot  not  mrattiiui  wham 
jmLwn  old  CBooflh  nd  me  enoiigh  to  mdentnidi"  and  lu.  lU], 
wtfh  Ids  lip  trwwMiiifl  mom  and  mcm^  *'  yon  oomnit  a  bmbl  and  fatee 
iotioiu  Ton  can  alt  down  or  stand  np  as.yoa  plnawb  air.  Oqq^erfidd, 
go  on. 

**  Toong  Copperfeld,"  said  Steerfortli,  coniom  Jbtwaord  up  tiis  fomn, 
"alopabit.  T  iaU  ^rou  w]iat»  Ifj.  Md,  onea  te  alL  Wbaa  joa  take 
the  Ubevty  of  eaUing  me  mean  or  base,  or  anytliing  of  tiiai  sorti  yoa  an 
an  iaqpodeirt  beggar.  Yon  are  always  a  beggar,  you  laow ;  bnt  lAm.  yoa 
do  tb^  yoa  are  an  impodent  beggar." 

I  am  not  dear  wbetber  be  was  goingto  strike  llr.  lldll»  or  lb.  lUl  was 
going  to  strike  bim»  or  tbere  waa  any  socb  intsntkm  on  eitber  side.  I 
saw  a  rigidity  oome  upon  tbe  wbole  sobool  as  if  tbey  bad  been  tamed  into 
sfeonob  nd  found  Mr.  CreaUe  in  tbe  midst  of  vs^  with  Tsngnr  at  bis 
dde,  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Creaklo  kxddng  in  at  tbe  door  u  if  tbey  waaa 
tigbtsned,  Mr.  Mell,  with  bis  elbows  on  bis  deik  and  Us  Ihoe  in  bis 
bmdsy  sat»  for  some  moments,  quite  stOL 

'*Mr.Mell»"ssidMr.Crea]de,  sbakingbimbythssBBL;  andbiawUmer 
was  ao  andible  now,  tbatTong^r  felt  it  unneoessaiy. to  repeat  bia  isoras; 
'"you  baye  not  forgotten  younwlf,  I  hope?" 

"No,  sir,  no,"  retoined  the  Master,  showing  his  &ee^  and  sbaUng  bia 
bead,  and  rubbing  his  hands  in  great  agitation.  **  No^  air.  No.  I  ba?e 
remembered  mysdf,  I — ^no,  Mr.  Creakle,  I  ha? e  not  forgotten  mysel(  I — 
I  bare  remembered  myself,  sir.  I — ^I — oould  wish  you  had  remembered 
me  a  little  sooner,  Mr.  Creakle.  It — ^it — ^would  baye  been  nmie  kind,  sir, 
more  just^  sir.    It  would  baye  sayed  me  somethings  sir." 

Mr.  Creakle,  looking  hard  at  Mr.  Mell,  put  his  band  on  Tungay's 
shoulder,  and  got  his  feet  upon  the  form  dose  by,  and  sat  iq>on  the  d^k. 
After  stiU  looking  hard  at  Mr.  Mell  from  this  tbrone^  as  he  shook  bis 
bead,  and  rubbed  his  hands,  and  remained  in  the  same  state  of  agitation, 
Mr.  Creakle  turned  to  Steerforth,  and  said : 

"  Now,  sir,  as  he  don't  condescend  to  tell  me,  what  is  this ?" 

Steerforth  evaded  the  question  for  a  little  while ;  looking  in  soom  and 
anger  on  his  opponent,  and  remaining  sflent.  I  oould  not  help  thinking 
even  in  that  intenral,  I  remember,  what  a  noble  fellow  he  was  in  appear- 
anoe,  and  how  homely  and  plain  Mr.  Mell  looked  opposed  to  him. 

"  What  did  be  mean  by  talking  about  fayoritea,  then  I"  said  Steerforth 
at  length. 

'*  Fayorites  ? "  repeated  Mr.  Creakle,  with  the  yeins  in  bis  forehead 
swelling  quickly.     '*  Who  talked  about  foyontes  P  " 

"  He  did, "  ssid  SteerforiL 

'*  And  pray,  what  did  you  mean  by  that,  sir  P  "  demanded  Mr.  GreaUe^ 
turning  angnly  on  his  assistant. 

"  I  meant,  Mr.  Creakle,"  he  returned  in  a  low  yoioe,  '*  as  I  said ;  that 
no  pupil  had  a  right  to  ayail  himself  of  his  position  of  foyoritiun  to 
degnde  me." 

"To  degrade  you?"  said  Mr.  Creakle.  *'My  stars!  But  giye  me 
leaye  to  ask  you,  Mr.  What's-your-name ; "  and  here  Mr.  Creskle  folded 
his  arms,  cane  aad  all,  upon  his  chest,  and  made  such  a  knot  of  his  brows 
that  bis  little  eyes  were  hardly  yisible  below  them;  ''whether,  when  yon 
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Ulh  abont  fiiToriteB,  you  showed  proper  nrapect  to  roe?     To  me, 
uid  Mr.  Creakle,  darting  his  head  ot  liiro  snddeidy,  and  drawing  it  bad: 
•gain,  "  the  principnl  of  this  eittablishinent,  atd  your  employer." 

"  It  was  not  judicious,  sir,  1  am  willing  to  admit,"  said  Mr.  MiJL 
should  not  have  done  to,  if  I  hat!  been  cool." 

Mere  Steerforth  ttnick  in. 

"  Then  he  said  I  was  mean,  and  then  he  said  1  wa«  base,  and  then  I 
called  him  a  beggar.  If  /  had  been  cool,  perhaps  1  shouldn't  have  called 
him  a  be^igar.     But  I  did,  and  1  am  ready  to  take  the  consequeneet  of  it." 

Without  considering,  perhaps,  whether  there  were  any  eonsequencei  to 
be  taken,  I  felt  quite  in  a  glow  at  this  gallant  speech.  It  made  an 
impression  on  the  boys  too,  for  there  was  a  low  stir  among  them,  though 
no  one  spoke  a  word. 

"  I  am  surprised,  Steerforlh — although  your  candor  does  you  honor, 
aaid  Mr.  Creakle,  "  does  you  honor,  certainly — I  am  surprised,  Steerforth, 
I  must  sny,  that  yon  should  attach  such  an  epithet  to  any  person  employed 
nod  paid  in  Salem  House,  sir," 

Steerforth  gave  a  short  laugh. 

"  That 's  not  an  answer,  sir,"  aaid  Mr.  Creakle,  "  to  my  remark, 
expect  more  than  that,  from  yon,  Steerforth." 

If  Mr.  Mell  looked  homely,  in  my  eyes,  before  the  handsome  boy,  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  saj  how  homely  Mr.  Creakle  looked. 

"  Let  him  deny  it,"  said  Steerforth. 

*■  Deny  that  he  is  a  beggar,  Steerforth.'  "  cried  Mr.  Creakle.  "  Wby, 
(cbere  does  he  go  a  begging  ?  " 

"  If  he  is  not  a  beggar  himself,  bis  near  relation's  one,"  said  Steerforib. 
"  It 's  all  the  same." 

He  glanced  at  me,  and  Mr.  Mell'a  hand  gently  patted  me  upon  tin 
shoulder.  I  looked  up,  with  a  flush  upon  my  face  and  rcoiorse  in  my 
heart,  but  Mr.  Mell's  eyes  were  ftied  on  Steerforth,  He  continued  to  pat 
me  kindly  on  the  shoulder,  but  he  looked  at  him. 

"  Since  you  expect  me,  Mr.  Creakle,  to  justi^  myself."  said  Steerforth, 
"and  to  say  what  I  mean, — what  I  have  to  any  is,  tliat  lus  mother  lives 
on  charity  in  an  alms-house." 

Mr.  Mell  still  looked  nt  him,  and  still  patted  mc  kindly  on  ths  shoulder, 
and  said  to  himself,  in  n  whisper,  if  I  heard  right :  "  Yes,  1  thought  lo. 

Mr.  Creakle  turned  to  his  assistant,  with  a  severe  frown  and  labore<l 
poliienets. 

"  Now,  you  hear  what  this  gentleman  says,  Mr.  Mell.  Have  the  good- 
ness, if  you  please,  to  set  him  right  before  the  assembled  school." 

"  He  is  right,  sir,  without  correction."  returned  Mr.  Mell,  in  the  midst 
of  ft  dead  silence ;  "  what  be  has  said,  is  true." 

"  Be  so  good  then  as  declare  publicly,  will  you,"  said  Mr.  CfEaklc, 
putting  bis  head  on  one  side,  and  rolling  his  eyes  round  the  school, 
"  whether  tt  ever  came  to  my  knowledge  unUl  this  moment  ?  " 

"  i  believe  not  directly,"  he  returned. 

■■  Why,  j*oii  know  not,"  said  Mr.  Creakle.     "  Don't  you,  man 

"  1  apprehend  you  never  supposed  my  worldly    circumstances  to  tw 
very  good,"  replied  the  aHistant.     "  You  know  what 
always  has  bem.  here.  ■* 


,t  my  position  u 
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"I  quadwud,  if  joa  oome  to  tbat,"  said  Ifir.  CmUe,  wlOi  Mk  rmB 
•wdfing  agnn  liimr  tlmi  efer»  **  tbit  you  'to  been  in  a  wrong  podtion 
dIofBlSer,  nd  luiook  iUt  ftr  a  diarity  sd^  Mr.  MeD,  we '11  pert  if 
yoo  |j<mee     Tiie  aooner  the  better." 

^There  if  no  time,"  answered  Mr.  Mell,  rising,  **like  the  present." 

** Sr,  to  joalV  said  Mr.  Greakle. 

^I  tal»  nqr  kare  of  yoo,  Mr.  Greakle,  and  of  all  of  yon,"  said  Mr. 
Midi,  gUmchig  roand  the  room,  and  again  patting  me  •  gently  on  the 
ahodder.'-  **  Jamea  Steerferth,  the  best  wish  lean  kave  ^n  is  that  yon 
maj  eome  to  be  ashamed  of  what  yon  haye  done  to-dsy.  At  present  I 
weold  pninr  to  see  yon  anything  rather  than  a  finMfl,  to  me^  or  to  any 
cm  in  mkam  I  feel  an  interest.'^ 

Qnee  more  he  hid  his  hand  npon  my  shoulder;  and  then  taking  his 
into  and  a  few  books  from  his  desk,  and  leading  the  k^  in  it  to  his 
sneeeaaor,  he  went  ont  of  the  sdiool,  with  his  property  nnder  his  arm. 
Mr.  OrasUe  then  made  a  speech,  through  Tmigay,  m  whidi  he  thanked 
Steerferth  for  asserting  (though  perhaps  too  wurmly)  the  independence 
and  reqiectafaility  of  Salem  Sumse ;  and  which  he  wound  up  by  shaking 
handa  wiUi  Steerforth,  while  we  gaye  three  dieers — ^I  did  not  quite  know 
what  for,  but  I  supposed  for  Steerforth,  and  so  joined  in  them  ardently, 
thoi^  I  felt  miserable.  Mr.  Greakle  then  caned  Tommy  Traddles  for 
bring  diseofered  in  tears,  instead  of  cheers,  on  acooont  of  Mr.  Mell'a  dq^* 
tiie;  and  went  bade  to  his  sofa,  or  his  bed,  or  whorever  he  had  come 
from.> 

We  were  left  to  oursdyes  now,  and  looked  yerf  blank,  I  recollect;  on 
one  another.  For  myself,  I  felt  so  much  sdf-reproeoh  and  contrition 
for  my  part  in  what  had  happened,  that  nothing  would  haye  enabled  me 
to  keep  back  my  tears  but  the  fear  that  Steerforth,  who  often  looked  at  me, 
I  saw,  might  think  it  unfriendly — or,  I  should  rather  say,  considering  our 
rdatiye  ages,  and  the  feeling  with  which  I  n^arded  him,  undutifiil — ^if  I 
ahowed  &e  emotion  which  distressed  me.  He  was  yery  angry  with 
Traddles,  and  said  he  was  glad  he  had  caught  it. 

Poor  Traddles,  who  had  passed  the  stage  of  lying  with  his  head  upon 
tbe  desk,  and  was  relieving  himself  as  usual  with  a  burst  of  skeletons,  said 
he  didn't  care.    Mr.  Meli  was  Dl-used. 

"  Who  has  ill-used  him,  you  girl  P  "  said  Steerforth. 

•*  Why,  yon  haye,"  returned  Traddles. 

''  What  haye  I  done  P  "  said  Steerforth. 

••  What  haye  you  done  ?  "  retorted  Traddles.  "  Hurt  his  feelings,  and 
lost  him  his  situation." 

"  His  feelings ! "  repeated  Steerforth  disdainfully.  "  His  feelings  wfll 
soon  get  the  l]«tter  of  it,  I H  be  bound.  His  feelings  are  not  like  yours, 
Miss  Traddles.  As  to  his  situation — which  was  a  predous  one,  wasn't 
it  ? — do  yon  suppose  I  am  not  going  to  write  home,  and  take  care  that  he 
gets  some  mon^  P  Polly  P  " 

We  thought  this  intention  very  noble  in  Steerforth,  whose  mother  was 
a  widow,  and  rich,  and  wonld  do  almost  anything,  it  was  said,  that  he 
asked  her.  We  were  all  extremdy  glad  to  see  Traddles  so  put  down,  and 
eialted  Steerforth  to  the  skies :  espedally  when  he  told  us,  as  he  con- 
descended to  do,  that  what  he  bad  done  had  been  done  expressly  for  ns,  and 
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for  OUT  catiae  ;  and  ihot  he  hod  confeired  a  great  boon  upon  us  by  uiuelfitlilj  1 
lioing  it. 

Hut  I  must  uiy  that  when  I  was  gobg  on  vith  a  storjr  in  the  dark  tbat  J 


.,  Mr.  McU'a 


o  sound  mournfully  ii 


a  quite   { 


I 


e  seemed  n 
my  ears;  and  that  when  at  last  Steerfortli  \ 
my  bed,  1  fancied  it  playing  ao  sorrowfully  somenh^e,  that  L  o 
wretched. 

I  soon  forgot  him  in  the  contemplation  of  Steerfoith,  who,  in  an  easy 
amateui  vay,  and  without  any  book  {he  seemed  to  roe  to  know  everything 
by  heart),  took  some  of  his  classes  until  a  new  master  was  found.  TIm 
new  master  came  from  a  grammar-school ;  and  before  he  entered  o. 
duties,  dined  in  the  pnitor  one  day  to  be  introduced  to  Stcerforth.  j 
SCeerforlh  approved  of  him  higbly,  and  told  us  he  was  a  Brick.  I 
Without  eiactly  understanding  what  kurned  distinction  was  meant  b^  1 
this,  I  respected  him  greatly  for  it,  and  had  no  doubt  whatever  of  hia  1 
superior  knowledge:  though  he  never  took  the  pains  with  ate — not  I 
that  /  waa  anybody — that  Mr.  Melt  had  taken.  I 

There  was  only  one  other  event  iu  this  half-year,  out  of  th«  daily  I 
school-life,  that  made  an  impression  on  me  which  atili  survives.  It  sui^  | 
vires  for  many  reasons. 

One  afternoon,  when  we  were  all  harassed  into  a  state  of  dire  confuiio%  I 
and  Mr.  Creakle  was  laying  about  him  dreadfully,  Tungsy  came  in,  an 
called  ont  in  his  usual  strong  way  :  "  Visitors  for  Copperheld  I  " 

A    few  words  were  interchanged  between  him  and  Mr.    Creakle,  an,  I 
who  the  visitors  were,  and  what  room  they  were  to  be  shown  into ; 
then  I,  who  had,  aeoording  to  custom,  stood  up  on  the  announcemrat   ■ 
being  made,  and  felt  quite  faint  with  astonishment,  was  told  to  go  by  ll 
back  stairs  and  get  a  clean  frill  on,  before  I  repaired  to  the  dining-room. 
These  orders  I  obeyed,  in  such  a  flutter  and  hurry  of  my  young  spirits  as 
I  had  never  known  before ;  aiul  when  I  got  to  the  jiarlor-duor.  and  liM 
thought  came  into  my  hend  Ihal  it  might  be  my  mother — I  had  onlj  i 
thought  of  Mr,  or  Miss  Murdstonc  until  then — I  drew  back  my  hand  from  ] 
the  lock,  and  stopped  to  have  a  sob  before  1  went  in.  J 

At  fiial  1  saw  nobody ;  but  feeling  a  pressure  against  the  door,  1  looked  J 
round  it,  and  there,  to  my  amazement,  were  Mr.  Feg^'otty  and  Ham,! 
ducking  at  mc  with  their  hats,  and  sc|uecEiug  one  unollifr  against  thai 
wsU.  I  could  not  help  laughing ;  but  it  was  much  more  in  tlio  pleasiml 
of  seeing  them,  than  at  the  appearance  they  made.  We  shook  hands  in  | 
a  veiy  cordial  way ;  and  I  laughed  and  laughed,  until  I  pulled  ont  m/  I 
pocket-handkerchief  and  wiped  my  eyes,  I 

Mr.  Pcggotty  (who  never  shut  his  mouth  once,  I  remember,  during  Ibft  I 
visit)  showed  gnmt  conoem  when  he  saw  me  do  this,  and  nudged  llam  lo  1 
lay  some  thing. 

"Cheer  up,  Maa'r  Davy  bo'l"  said  llam,  io  hia  simpering  way,  j 
"  Why,  how  you  have  growed  !"  I 

"Am  I  grown T"  1  said,  drying  my  eyes.  I  was  not  raying  afc  I 
aoTthing  particular  that  I  know  of ;  but  somehow  it  mode  ue  ciy  la  sea  1 
old  friends. 

"  Growed,  Mai'r  Davy  bo' P     Ain't  he  growed!"  said  Ham. 

"  Ain't  he  growed  I"  said  Mr.  Peggotty. 
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Ini^  afpnn  bj  lang^iiiig  at  €•(&  oftlMr,  and  thm  wodl 

i  I WM  in  dinm  oif  ciying  agiun* 
DojnlaimliovmiiiiaistMr^Ptoggofctjr"^  ""Aadkovanr 

»dMr.<UIlB80tt7»F'* 
"Qnoomiiioii,''  nid  Jlr.  Peggottjr. 
~  Aai  UkOb  In^,  nd  Mrs.  Omnmidn  P  " 
*Qi    wmao«,^Mid  Mr.  Ibggottj. 

TlMn  WM  a  dnoa.    Mr.  F^ggottjr,  to  xdiflfa  it»  took  two  prodigioiis 
■nd  iR  eMOMMs  enby  aad  ft  ki§e  onnat  bag  of  dkK^^ 


ii  poflketa,  and  trikd  them  up  in  Ham's  anna. 
"^  ion  aaa^"  aafl  Mr.  Veggottj,  <*  kBoviBg  as  y^ 


frifth  yov  iritdaa  vhen  you  waa  along  witk  na»  wo  took  the  liboty. 
TkooUMftwUierfailBd'em,  shedid.  Mrs.  Gnnnidge  faikd 'em.  Tco,*^ 
arid  Mr.  P^lgolty  skifw]j»  who  I  thoof^t  apnesnd  to  atidc  to  the  anlgeot 
oa  aeeooit  of  himng  no  other  anbi^  ready,  ''Mn.  GaauBudge^  I  do 
«anoyo«,8lMbilad^am." 

I  aj|«iJMC)d  wj  thanha ;  and  Ifr.  Paggotty,  after  lookiBg  at  Ham»  win 

Bod  aaning  aheepHkhr  onr  the  shdyi-i8h»  without  maUng  onj  attonnpi 
toliripUBi»arid: 

'*Wo  eoaas,  yoa  aae,  the  wind  and  tidomahing  k  o«rfarQr»in  one  of 
oartanaowth  l^ga  to  Giftfesstt*.  Myaiator  afaewrototo  soihe  naaaeaf 
ttia  kna  plaoeb  nd  wrote  to  SM  aa  if  efsr  I  ehiMoed  to  COBM  to  Ch»feasB\ 
I  waa  to  eoaae  ofw  and  csqane  lior  Maa*r  Davy  and  gbo  her  doofy.  hnmblj 
WMhing  him  wdl  and  reporting  of  the  lhm1|y  aa  fliqr  waa  oneoaunoa 
toe  toiswa  little  Imly»  yon  aae,  die '11  write  to  my  aiater  when  I  go 
hMk^asIaaeyott  aidaa  TOftwaasnnilaKly  oneomBiOByaiidaowoniakeit 
quite  ft  menr-go-ramder. 

I  waa  obn^  to  consider  a  little  before  I  understood  what  Mr. 
Fesgotty  meant  by  this  figure,  expressive  of  a  complete  drele  of  intelligeoce. 
I  £n  thanked  him  heartily ;  and  said,  with  a  oonadoosness  of  reddoiing, 
thai  I  aimposed  little  Bmly  was  altered  too.  since  we  used  to  pick  up 
shcUs  and  pebbles  on  the  beach  ? 

**  8he  's  getting  to  be  a  woman*  that 's  wot  she 's  getting  to  be,"  said 
Mr.Ptaggotty.    "Ask  him." 

He  meant  Ham,  who  beamed  with  delist  and  assent  orer  the  bag  of 


ptetfy  &ce  I "  said  Mr.  Peggottj,  with  his  own  shining  like  a 

**  Her  learning  I "  said  Ham. 

<"  Her  writing  1 "  said  Mr.  Peggotty.  "  Why,  it 'a  aa  black  as  jet  1  And 
80  krge  it  is,  yon  might  see  it  anjrwheres." 

It  was  peHectly  delightful  to  behold  with  what  enthusiasm  Mr.  Peggotty 
became  inspired  when  he  thought  of  his  little  favorite.  He  stands  before 
mt  again,  his  bluff  hairy  fiMse  irradiating  with  a  joyful  bve  andnride,  for 
whidi  I  can  find  no  description.     His  honest  eyes  fire  up,  and  sparkle, 


aa  if  their  dmpths  were  stirred  by  something  bright.     His  broad  chest 
ith  ideal 


heaves  with  |WBasure.    His  strong  loose  hands  clench  themsdves,  in  his 
and  he  emphasises  what  he  says  with  a  right  arm  that  shows, 
my  p%my  view,  like  a  sledge  hammer. 
Ham  waa  qoite  aa  eameat  as  he.    I  dare  say  they  would  have 
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rnucU  more  about  lier,  if  they  had  not  been  abashed  by  the  unexpected 
coming  in  of  Steerforth,  who,  seeing  me  in  n  comer  Bpenking  with  two 
■trangers,  stopped  in  a  song  he  was  singing,  aod  said  :  "  1  didn't  know 
joii  v/eic  here,  young  Copperfield !  "  (for  it  ivas  not  the  ugual  risilin|f 
room),  and  crossed  by  us  ou  his  way  out. 

I  am  not  )ure  whether  it  was  iu  the  pride  of  having  such  a  friend  I 
Steerforth,  or  in  the  desire  to  explain  to  him  bow  I  came  to  have  such  tm 
friend  as  Mr.  Peggotty,  that  I  called  to  him  as  he  was  going  away.     Bull 
I  said,  modestly — Good  Heaven,  how  it  all  comes  back  to  mc  this  lon{ 
time  afterwards ! — 

"Don't  Ro,  Steerforth,  if  you  please.     These  arc  two  Yarmouth  botit-J 
men— Tery  kind,  good  people — who  arc  relations  of  my  nurse,  and  ban 
eome  from  Gravesend  to  see  me." 

"  Aye,  aye  ?  "  said  Steerforth,  returning.     "  I  am  gbd  to  see  them.'l 
How  are  you  both?" 

There  was  an  ease  in  his  manner — a  gny  and  light  manner  it  was,  bnt| 
not  swaggering — which  I  still  believe  to  have  borne  a  kind  of  cDchant-i 
inent  with  it.  I  still  believe  him,  in  virtue  of  this  carriage,  his  animal  spirit* 
his  delightful  voice,  bis  handsome  face  and  tigurc,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  oj 
some  inborn  power  of  attraction  besides  (which  I  think  a  few  people 
possess),  to  have  carried  a  spell  with  him  to  which  it  was  a  natural  weak- 
ness to  yield,  and  which  not  many  persons  could  withstanit.  1  could  not 
but  see  bow  pleased  they  were  with  him,  and  how  they  si^med  to  open 
their  hearts  to  him  in  a  moment. 

"  You  must  let  them  know  at  home,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Peggotly," 
said,  "  when  that  letter  is  sent,  that  Mr.  Steerforth  is  ver^-  kind  to  ml 
and  that  I  don't  know  whit  I  should  ever  do  here  without  him." 

"  Nontense ! "  said  Steerforth,  laughing.  "  You  mustn't  tell  tba 
anything  of  the  sort." 

•■  And  if  Mr,  Steerforth  ever  comes  into  Norfolk  or  Suffolk.  Mr.  Pe(p 
gotty,"  I  said,  "while  I  am  there,  you  may  depend  upon  it  1  thall  bTiI^ 
him  to  Yannouth,  if  he  will  let  me,  to  see  your  house.  You  nerer  sal 
such  a  good  house,  Steerforth.     It 's  made  out  of  a  boat !  " 

"  Made  out  of  n  boat,  is  it  ?  "  said  Steerforth.  "  It 's  the  right  t 
of  house  for  such  a  thorough -built  boatman." 

"  So  'tis.  sir.  so  'tis,  sir,"  said  Ham,  grinning.     "  You  're  right,  y 

frn'lm'n.   Mas'r  Davy  bo',  gen'lm'r  's  right.   A  thorough-built  boati 
lor.  hor  I     That 's  what  he  is,  too  \  " 
Mr.  Pcf^tty  was  no  less  pleased  than  his  nephew,  though  his  mod 
forbade  him  to  claim  a  personal  compliment  so  vociferously. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  bowing  and  chuckling,  and  tucking  in  the  ends 
his  neckerchief  at  his  breast,  "I.  thankee,  sir,  1  thankee)  1  do  I 
endeavours  in  my  line  of  life,  air." 

"  The  best  or  men  can  do  no  more,  Kr.  Peggotty,"  i 
He  had  got  his  name  already. 

"  I  *11  pound  it,  it  's  wot  yon  do  yourself,  air,"  said  Mr.  Feggot^, 
shaking  his  head,  "and  wot  you  do  well— right  well!     ■    '     ' 

ohleeged  to  you,  sir,  foryour  welcoming  manner  of  mc.     1  'm  roiuh^ 

endy — least  ways,  I  tope  I  *m  ready,  you  understand.     My: 

lir,  but  it  'a  hearty  at  your  acr 
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dbould  oane  tlong  with  llM*r  Datytoaeo  it  I'maToglarDodiiiflii^  I 
an,**  Hid  Mr.Pegpgotty;  bj  whidi  be  meant  tnail,  and  tide  was  in  allnnon 
to  Ui  being  dow  to  go»  for  be  bad  attempted  to  go  after  ereiy  aentenoe, 
and  bad  aameboir  or  otber  oome  back  again;  ''bat  I  wiab  yonbotbwdi 
nd  I  wiab  joa  b^ppy  I " 

Ham  eokoed  tbia.aentiment,and  we  parted  witb  tbem  in  tbe  beartiest 
mmier.  I  waadmoet  tempted  tbate?emng  to  tell  Steerfortb  about  prettr 
BMeBnlr,  bat  I  was  too  timid  of  mentioning  ber  name»  and  too  nnub 
afraid  of  ma  laogbing  at  me.  I  remember  tl^t  I  tboogbt  a  oood  deal, 
and  in  an  oneatj  aort  of  way,  aboat  Mr.  Peggotty  baring  said  tiiat  aba 
waasetting  on  to  be  a  woman ;  but  I  decided  tbat  was  nonsense. 

Yh  trannxxrted  the  sbeli-fisb,  or  tbe  ''relisb"  as  Mr.  Peggotty  bad 
modeatly  called  it,  up  into  oar  room  unobsenred,  and  made  a  neat  supper 
tbal  evening.  But  Traddles  couldn't  get  bi^ily  out  of  it.  Ue  was  too 
unfortunate  eren  to  come  tbrougb  a  supper  nke  anybody  else.  He  was 
taken  ill  in  tbe  nigbt— ^te  nrostrate  be  was — ^in  consequence  of  Crab; 
and  after  being  drugged  witb  black  draughts  and  blue  piUs,  to  an  extent 
wUUi  Bonpie  (wbdse  fiUber  was  a  doctor)  said  was  enough  to  undermine 
a  borsa's  constitution,  recei? ed  a  caning  uul  six  chapters  of  Greek  Testa- 
Ment  for  relnaing  to  confess. 

'  The  rest  of  m  half-year  is  a  jumble  in  my  recollection  of  the  imij 
strife  and  atrug§^  of  our  lires ;  (^  the  waning  summer  and  the  dianging 
season ;  of  the  frosty  mornings  when  we  were  rung  out  of  bed,  and  the  cola, 
cold  smdl  of  the  dark  nights  when  we  were  rung  into  bed  again ;  of  the 
erening  schoolroom  dimly  lighted  and  indiflferently  warmed,  and  the  morn- 
ing schoolroom  which  was  nothing  but  a  great  shiTering-machine ;  of  the 
ahemation  of  boiled  beef  with  roast  beef,  and  boiled  mutton  with  roast 
mutton ;  of  dods  of  bread-and-butter,  dog's-eared  lesson-books,  cracked 
slates,  tear-bbtted  copy-books,  canings,  rulerings,  hair-cuttings,  rainy 
Sundays,  suet  puddings,  and  a  dirty  atmosphere  of  ink  surrounding  all. 

I  wdl  remember  though,  how  the  distant  idea  of  the  holidays,  after 
seeming  for  an  immense  time  to  be  a  stationary  speck,  began  to  come 
towards  us,  and  to  grow  and  grow.  How,  from  counting  months,  we 
came  to  weeks,  and  then  to  days;  and  how  I  then  began  to  be  afraid  that  I 
should  not  be  sent  for,  and,  when  I  learnt  from  Steeiforth  that  I  had  been 
sent  for  and  waa  certainly  to  go  home,  had  dim  forebodings  that  I  might 
break  my  leg  first.  How  the  breaking-up  day  changed  its  place  fast,  at  last, 
from  the  week  after  next  to  next  week,  this  week,  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
to-morrow,  to  day,  to-night — ^when  I  was  inside  the  Yarmouth  mail,  and 
going  home. 

I  had  many  a  broken  sleep  inside  the  Yarmouth  mail,  and  many  an 
incoherent  dream  of  all  these  things.  But  when  I  awoke  at  intenrals, 
tbe  ground  outside  the  window  was  not  the  playground  of  Salem  House, 
and  the  sound  in  my  ears  was  not  the  sound  of  Mr.  Creakle  giring  it  to 
Traddiea,  but  the  sound  of  the  coachman  touching  up  the  horses. 
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CHAPTER  vni. 

>r   BOLIBAYS.       £3PECIAI.LY   OKB    UAPPT   AFTERNOON. 

Whbh  we  arrived  before  day  at  tbe  inn  where  tbc  msil  stopped,  v\uA 
waa  not  the  iun  where  my  frieud  the  waiter  lived,  I  ma»  shown  up  to  s  nice 
little  bedroom,  with  Dolphin  paiTited  on  the  door.  Very  cold  I  wm  I 
know,  not  withstanding  the  hot  tea  they  had  given  mc  before  a  \atgi:  fin 
down-stairs  ;  and  very  glad  1  was  to  turn  into  the  Dolphin's  bed,  pull  the 
Dolphin's  blanlteta  round  my  head,  and  go  to  sleep. 

Mr.  Barkis  the  carrier  waa  to  call  for  mc  in  the  morning  nt  nine  o'clock. 
I  got  up  at  eight,  a  little  giddy  from  the  shortness  of  my  uight'ii  rest,  and 
was  ready  for  him  before  the  Apjioiutetl  lime.  He  received  me  cindly  w 
If  not  five  minutes  had  elapsed  suice  we  were  last  ti^ther,  and  I  had 
only  been  into  the  hotel  to  get  change  for  sispence,  or  tomething  of  that 
sort. 

As  soon  as  I  and  my  box  were  in  the  cart,  and  the  carrier  sealed,  ll 
buy  horse  walked  away  with  us  all  at  his  accustomed  paoe. 

"  Tou  look  very  well,  Mr.  Barkis,"  I  said,  thinking  he  would  liln  to 
know  it, 

Mr.  Batida  rubbed  his  check  with  his  cuff,  and  th«m  looked  at  his  cuff 
as  if  he  expected  to  find  some  of  the  bloom  upon  it ;  but  mude  no  otb 
acbiowledgmcut  of  the  compliment. 

*'  I  g»Te  jour  message,  Mr.  Earlds,"  I  said ;  "  I  wrota  to  reggotty." 

*'Ab  !  "  said  Mr.  Barkis. 

Mr.  Bsrlds  secmeil  gruff,  and  answered  dtily. 

"  Wasn't  it  right,  Mr.  Barkis  ?  "  1  asked,  oiler  a  little  hesitation. 

*'  MThy,  no,"  said  Mr.  Barkis. 

*'  Not  the  message  f " 

"Tbe  message  was  right  enough, paliapi,"aaid lb. Barkia;  "hntij 
come  to  an  end  there." 

Not  niideralAoding  what  he  tnettat,  I  repeated  inqidsiUTely :  "  Cam*  M 
an  end.  Mr.  Barkb  ?  " 

"  Nothiog  come  of  it,"  he  explained,  looldng  at  mc  aidewayt.    "  No 

"There   was  an  aniwor  expected,  was  there,  Hr.  Barkis P" 
opening  my  eyes.     For  tliia  was  n  new  Ughl  to  me. 

"  When  a  man  says  he 's  wiUin',"  said  Mr.  Barkis,  turning  his  i 
slowly  on  me  again,  "  It  'a  as  much  as  to  say,  that  man  'a  a  waitia  fior  | 
answer." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Barkis  P" 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  BorkiB,  carrying  hi«  eyea  bock  to  lus  Iiane'a  eon 
"  that  man  's  been  »  waitin'  for  a  answer  ever  since." 

"  Hove  you  told  hw  so,  Mr.  Barkis  ?  " 

"N — no,"  growled  Air.  Barkis,  reflecting  about  it.  "I  ain't  got  n 
rail  to  go  and  tell  her  so.  1  neier  sud  six  words  to  her  myself.  /  aiaH 
a  goin'  to  tell  her  so." 
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Would  yoQ  like  me  to  do  it,  Mr.  BarkisP  "  said  I,  donbtfuUy. 
Yoa  miglit  tdl  her,  if  you  would,"  said  Mr.  Barkis,  with  another 
alcMT  look  at  me,  **  that  Barkis  was  a  waitin'  for  a  answer.     Says  yon — 
what  name  is  it?" 
'* Her  name?'' 

**  Ah !  "  said  Mr.  Barkis,  with  a  nod  of  his  head. 
«  Peggotty." 

"  Chiisen  name  ?  Or  nat'ral  name  P  "  said  Mr.  Barkis. 
**  (Hi,  it 's  not  her  diristian  name.     Her  christian  name  is  Clara." 
*« Is  it  thooghl  "  said  Mr.  Barkis. 

He  seemed  to  find  an  immense  fmid  of  reflection  in  this  circomstanee, 
and  sat  pondering  and  inwardly  whistling  for  some  time. 

^'Welll"  he  resnmed  at  length.  *« Says  yon,  < Peggotty !  Barkis  is  a 
wiitm'  for  a  answer.'  Says  she,  perhaps, '  ijiswer  to  what  P '  Says  yon, 
<To  what  I  told  yoa.'  'What  is  that?'  says  she.  'Barkis  is  willin'/ 
a^you." 

Tlus  ertremely  artfbl  suggestion,  Mr.  Barkis  accompanied  with  a  nudge 
of  his  elbow  that  gave  me  quite  a  stitch  in  my  nde.  After  that,  he 
slouched  orer  his  hcfne  in  his  usual  manner ;  and  made  no  other  reference 
to  tlie  flofaject  except,  half  an  hour  afterwards,  taking  a  piece  of  chalk  from 
hb  pod^ei,  and  writing  up,  inside  the  tUt  of  the  cart,  "  Clara  P^gotty  *' 
--apparently  as  a  private  memorandum,  v 

Ah,  what  a  strange  feeling  it  was  to  be  going  home  when  it  was  not 

home,  and  to  find  that  every  object  I  looked  at,  reminded  me  of  the  happy 

old  home,  which  was  like  a  dream  I  could  never  dream  again !     The  days 

whea  my  mother  and  I  and  Peggotty  were  all  in  all  to  one  another,  and 

there  was  no  ohe  to  come  between  us,  rose  up  before  me  so  sorrowfully 

on  the  road,  that  I  am  not  sure  I  was  glad  to  be  there-^iot  sure  but  that 

I  would  rather  have  remained  away,  and  fcxrgotten  it  in  Steerforth's  com- 

pinj.    But  there  I  was;  and  soon  I  was  at  our  house,  where  the  bare  old 

cim  trees  wrung  their  many  hands  in  the  bleak  wintry  air,  and  shreds  of 

^  <M  rooks'  nests  drifted  away  upon  the  wind. 

The  carrier  put  my  box  down  at  the  garden  gate,  and  left  me.  I 
vilked  along  the  path  towards  the  hoose,  glancing  at  the  windows,  and 
fearing  at  every  step  to  see  Mr.  Murdstone  or  Miss  Murdstone  lowering 
Ottt  of  one  of  them.  No  face  appeared,  however ;  and  being  come  to  the 
l^ouse,  and  knowing  how  to  open  the  door,  before  dark,  without  knocking, 
I  tent  in  with  a  quiet,  timid  step. 

God  knows  how  infantine  the  memory  may  have  been,  that  was  awakened 
within  me  by  the  sound  of  my  mother's  voice  in  the  old  parlor,  when  I 
^  foot  in  the  hall.  She  was  singing  in  a  low  tone.  I  think  I  must 
MTe  lain  in  her  arms,  and  heard  her  singing  so  to  me  when  I  was  but  a  baby, 
"^le  strain  was  new  to  me,  and  yet  it  was  so  old  that  it  filled  my  heart 
«nm-fall ;  like  a  friend  come  back  from  a  long  absence. 

1  believed,  from  the  solitary  and  thoughtfiil  way  in  which  my  mother 
murmured  her  song,  that  she  was  alone.  And  I  went  softly  into  the  room. 
^  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  suckling  an  infant,  whose  tiny  hand  she  held 
gainst  her  neck.  Her  eyes  were  looking  down  upon  its  face,  and  she  sat 
liliging  to  it.  I  was  so  far  right,  that  she  had  no  other  companion. 
I  spoke  to  her,  and  she  started,  and  cried  out.    But  seeing  me,  she 
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coUetl  me  hir  dm  Davy,  her  own  boy  I  and  coming  half  across  ifae  ^ 
to  meet  ine,  kooded  dami  upou  ihu  inound  and  kuseil  mc,  and  laid  I 
head  down  on  her  bosom  near  the  litUe  creature  that  waa  nestling  Iber 
and  put  its  hand  up  to  my  lips. 

I  wish  I  had  died,    I  wish  I  had  died  then,  with  that  feeling  in  i 
heart !     I  should  huvc  been  more  fit  for  lleafen  than  I  ever  have  b 


■•  Ik- 


;  hrother 


said  my  mother,  fondling  i 


pretty  boy  !     My  poor  child !  "     Then  she  kissed  a 


"  Da*j, 


e  neck.     This  abe  was  doing  when  Peggolty  w 
d  down  on  the  ground  beside  us,  and  went  u 


about  us  both  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

It  seemed  that  I  had  not  been  expected  so  soon,  the  carrier  being  mucti 
before  his  usual  time.  It  seemed,  too,  that  Mr.  and  Miss  Uurdstone  bad 
gone  out  upon  a  visit  in  the  neigbboucfaood,  and  would  not  rclurn  bdoro 


r  thought  it  possible  lhst_ 
;  and  I  felt,  for  tT 


night.     I  had  never  hoped  for  this.     I  had  ni 
we  three  could  be  together  undisturbed,  i 
time,  as  if  the  old  days  were  come  back. 

We  dined  together  by  the  fireside.  Peg^tty  was  in  attendance  to  9tS£M 
upon  us,  but  my  mother  wouldn't  let  her  do  it,  and  made  her  dine  with  ua. 
I  had  my  own  old  plate,  with  a  brown  view  o(  a  man-of-war  in  fuU  soil 
upon  it,  which  Peggotty  hod  hoarded  somewhere  all  the  time  I  had  been 
sway,  and  would  not  have  had  broken,  abe  said,  for  a  hundred  pounds.  I 
bad  my  own  old  mug  with  David  on  it,  and  my  own  old  little  knife  and 
fork  that  wouldn't  cut. 

While  we  were  at  table,  I  thought  it  a  favorable  occasion  to  tell  Peggottj 
about  Mr.  Barkis,  wbo,  before  I  had  limshcd  what  I  had  to  tell  her,  I 
to  laugh,  and  threw  her  apron  over  her  face. 

"  Peggotty  I  "  snid  my  mother.     "  What 's  the  matter?  " 

Peggolty  only  laughed  the  more,  and  held  her  apron  tight  o»er  her  fM 
when  my  mother  tried  to  pull  it  away,  and  sat  as  if  her  bead  were  in  a  boj' 

"  What  are  you  doing,  you  stupid  creature?"  sud  my  mother,  laugliiii{ 

"  Oh,  drat  the  man  !  "  cried  Peggotty.     "  He  wants  to  many  mo." 

"It  would  be  a  very  good  match  for  you;  wouldn't  it?"  said  a 
mother. 

"Ob!  I  don't  know,"  said  Peggolty.  "  Uon't  ask  me.  I  woubla' 
have  him  if  he  was  made  of  ^Id.     Nor  I  wouldn't  have  anybody." 

"  Then,  why  don't  you  tell  Mm  so,  you  ridiculous  thii^  ? "  said  m 
mother. 

"Tell  him  so,"  retorted  P^gotty,  looking  out  of  her  i^)ron.  "He  bi 
never  said  a  word  to  me  about  it.  He  knows  better.  If  he  «u  to  mil 
so  bold  as  say  n  word  to  me,  I  should  alaj)  bis  fnce." 

Her  own  was  as  red  as  ever  I  saw  it,  or  any  other  face,  I  think ;  but  ■! 
only  covered  it  again,  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time,  when  she  was  laka 
with  a  violent  lit  of  Uughtcr  ;  and  aller  two  or  three  of  those  attack*,  wei 
on  with  her  dinner. 

I  remarked  that  my  mother,  though  she  smiled  when  Peggolty  looked  I 
her,  became  more  serious  and  thougbtfiil.  I  had  seen  at  tirst  that  she  in* 
changed.  Her  face  was  very  pretty  still,  but  it  looked  careworn,  and  to 
dcticute ;  und  her  hand  was  so  tbiu  and  white  that  it  seemed  to  me  to  fa 
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almost  tmitparait.  Bat  the  diange  to  whick  I  now  refer  was  superadded 
to  this :  it  was  in  lier  manner,  whick  became  anxious  and  fluttered.  At 
hsi  she  said,  patting  out  her  hand,  and  laying  it  affectionately  on  the  hand 
of  her  old  servant, 

'*Peggott^,  dear,  you  are  not  going  to  be  married?  " 

'*Me,  maamP"  returned Peggotfy,  staring.    "Lord bless  you,  no!" 

"  Not  just  yet  ?  "  said  my  mother,  tenderly. 

"Never I"  cried Peggotty. 

My  mother  took  her  hand,  and  said : 

"  l>on't  leave  me,  Peggotty.  Stay  with  me.  It  will  not  be  for  long, 
perhaps.    What  should  I  ever  do  without  you  I " 

"Me  leave  you,  my  precious!"  cried  Peggotty.  "Not  for  all  the 
world  and  his  wife.  Why,  what 's  put  that  in  your  silly  little  head  ?  " 
— For  Peggotty  had  been  used  of  old  to  talk  to  my  mother  sometimes 
like  achild. 

But  my  mother  made  no  answer,  except  to  thank  her,  and  Peggotty 
went  running  on  in  her  own  fashion. 

"  Me  leave  you  ?  I  think  I  see  myself.  Peggotty  go  away  from  you  ? 
I  shoald  like  to  catch  her  at  it  I  No,  no,  no,"  said  Peggotty,  shaking  her 
head,  and  folding  her  arms ;  "  not  she,  my  dear.  It  isn't  that  there  ain't 
some  Cats  that  would  be  well  enough  pleased  if  she  did,  but  they  shan't 
be  pleased.  They  shall  be  aggravated.  I  '11  stay  with  you  till  I  am  a 
cross  cranky  old  woman.  And  when  I'm  too  deaf,  and  too  lame,  and  too 
blind,  and  too  mumbly  for  want  of  teeth,  to  be  of  any  use  at  all,  even  to  be 
found  fault  with,  then  I  shall  go  to  my  Davy,  and  ask  him  to  take  me  in." 

"  And,  Peggotty,"  says  I,  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you,  and  I  'U  make 
you  as  welcome  as  a  queen." 

"  Bless  your  dear  heart  I  "  cried  Peggotty.  "  I  know  you  will ! "  And 
she  kissed  me  beforehand,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  my  hospitality. 
After  that,  she  covered  her  head  up  with  her  apron  again,  and  had  another 
laugh  about  ^fr.  Barkis.  After  that,  she  took  the  baby  out  of  its  little 
cradle,  and  nursed  it.  After  that,  she  cleared  the  dinner-table ;  after  that, 
came  in  with  another  cap  on,  and  her  work-box,  and  the  yard-measure, 
and  the  bit  of  wax  candle,  all  just  the  same  as  ever. 

We  sat  round  the  fire,  and  talked  delightfully.  I  told  them  what  a  hard 
master  Mr.  Creakle  was,  and  they  pitied  me  very  much.  I  told  them 
what  a  fine  fellow  Steerforth  was,  and  what  a  patron  of  mine,  and  Peggotty 
said  she  would  walk  a  score  of  miles  to  see  him.  I  took  the  little  baby  in 
my  arms  when  it  was  awake,  and  nursed  it  lovingly.  When  it  was  asleep 
again,  I  crept  close  to  my  mother's  side  according  to  my  old  custom, 
broken  now  a  long  time,  and  sat  with  my  arms  embracing  her  waist,  and 
my  little  red  cheek  on  her  shoulder,  and  once  more  felt  her  beautiful  hair 
drooping  over  me — like  an  angel's  wing  as  I  used  to  think,  I  recollect — 
and  was  very  happy  indeed. 

While  I  sat  thus,  looking  at  the  fire,  and  seeing  pictures  in  the  red-hot 
eoals,  I  almost  believed  that  I  had  never  been  away ;  that  Mr.  and  Miss 
Uordstone  were  such  pictures,  and  would  vanish  when  the  Are  got  low  ; 
and  that  there  was  nothing  real  in  all  that  I  remembered,  save  my  mother, 
Peggotty,  and  I. 

Peggotty  dMned  away  at  a  stocking  as  long  as  she  could  see,  and  then 
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sat  with  it  drawn  on  her  left  hand  Uke  a  glove,  and  her  needle  in  her 
right,  ready  to  take  another  stitch  whenever  there  was  a  blaie.  I  oaonot 
conceive  whose  stockings  they  can  have  been  that  Peggotty  was  always 
dnming,  or  where  such  an  unfailing  supply  of  stockings  in  want  of 
darning  can  have  come  from.  From  my  earliest  infisncy  she  teems  to 
have  been  always  employed  in  that  class  of  needlework,  and  never  by  any 
chance  in  any  other. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Peggotty,  who  was  sometimes  seized  with  a  fit  of  won- 
dering on  some  most  unexpected  topic,  '*  what 's  become  of  Davy's  great- 
aunt  ?  " 

"  Lor,  Peggotty ! "  observed  my  mother,  rousing  herself  from  a  reverie, 
"  what  nonsense  you  talk !  " 

"  Well,  but  I  really  do  wonder,  ma'am,"  said  Peggotty. 

*'  What  can  have  put  such  a  person  in  your  head  ?  "  inquired  my  mother. 
"  Is  there  nobody  else  iu  the  world  to  come  there  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know  how  it  is,"  said  Peggotty,  **  unless  it 's  on  acooont  of 
being  stupid,  but  my  head  never  can  pick  and  choose  its  people.  Th^ 
come  and  they  go,  and  they  don't  oome  and  they  don't  go,  just  as  they  like. 
I  wonder  what 's  become  of  her  ?  " 

**  How  absurd  you  are,  Peggotty,"  returned  my  mother.  "  One  would 
suppose  you  wanted  a  second  visit  from  her." 

"  Ixrd  forbid  !  "  cried  Peggotty. 

**  Well  then,  don't  talk  about  such  uncomfortable  things,  there's  a  good 
soul,"  said  my  mother.  **  Miss  Betsey  is  shut  up  in  her  cottage  by  the 
sea,  no  doubt,  and  will  remain  there.  At  all  events,  she  b  not  likely  ever 
to  trouble  us  again." 

"  No !  "  mused  Peggotty.  "  No,  that  ain't  likely  at  all. — ^I  wonder,  if 
she  was  to  die,  whether  she  'd  leave  Davy  anything?  " 

"  Good  gracious  me,"  Peggotty,"  returned  my  mother,  •*  what  a  non- 
sensical woman  you  are  !  when  you  know  that  she  took  offenoe  at  the  poor 
dt^ar  boy's  ever  being  born  at  all !  " 

"I  suppose  she  wouldn't  be  inclined  to  forgive  liim  now,**  hinted 
P<*ggotty. 

**  \\  liy  should  she  be  inclined  to  forgive  him  now  ?  "  said  my  mother, 
rather  sharply. 

"  Now  that  he 's  got  a  brother,  I  mean,'*  said  Peggotty. 

My  mother  immediately  began  to  cry,  and  wondered  how  Peggotty 
dared  to  say  such  a  thing. 

'*  As  if  this  poor  little  innocent  in  its  cradle  had  ever  done  any  harm  to 
you  or  anybody  else,  you  jealous  thing  1 "  said  she.  '*  You  had  much 
better  go  and  marry  Mr.  Barkis,  the  carrier.     Why  don't  you  ?  " 

•*  I  should  make  Miss  Murdstone  happy,  if  1  was  to,"  said  Peggotty. 

*•  What  a  bad  disposition  you  have,  Peggotty !  "  returned  my  mother. 
'*You  are  as  jealous  of  Miss  Murdstone  as  it  is  possible  for  a  ridiculous 
creature  to  be.  You  want  to  keep  the  keys  yourself,  and  give  out  all  the 
things,  1  suppose?  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  you  did.  When  you  know 
that  she  only  does  it  out  of  kindness  and  the  best  intentions !  You  know 
she  does,  Peggotty — you  know  it  well." 

Peggotty  muttered  something  to  the  effect  of  "  Bother  the  best  inten- 
tions 1 "  and  something  else  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  little  too  much 
of  the  best  intentions  going  on. 
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«<I  kwlr  nWI  JIM  vtaii,  joa  MmK  tidn^^"  «dd  ny  uwOiar.  *'  I 
aftnlflid  yon,  Bmotty,'  poiM^jr.  Tm  knoir  I  cUk  aid  I  wottte  ydii 
iaiK  eokr  «p  Ifts'm.  Bttt  oae  pomt  it  a  tima.  IGrtj  Mot^blMe  it 
Ifei  fofait  Mir»  BBggafHnr»  and  you  diaVt  esoipe  flmn  it  HiiMK^jMl 
ImbA  hat  mf,fmftad  otot  ^gaiii,  that  she  tkiBlai  I  «bi  toollMragUkti 

"  fMtr/^  Mgg«iM^  Peggofctjr." 

*' WflD/'  returned  mj  mother,  half  laughing,  **■&&  tf  dnia  ao  vflf  aatb 
aqr  ao^  can  I  be  hltfned  for  it?" 
**  Vo  am  aagra  yo«  eaii/*  aaid  Peggotty. 

^  No,  I  ahould  hoft  not,  indeed  I "  returved  my  mother.  ■^  Hafwi't 
yoakeardlKraay,  o?er  mid  o?er  again,  that  on  thia  aeooosA  ahe  wiahea  to 
ipan  me  m  great  deal  of  trouble,  irhich  she  thinka  I  am  not  aUted  fiir,  and 
vWdi  I  ia%  don't  know  myacif  that  I  am  aaited  for;  and  isn't  aha  m 
aad^  attd  late,  mid  going  to  and  fro  ccmtinQaUy — and  doeanH  ahe  do  afl 
Krta  of  things,  and  grope  into  all  sorts  of  places,  coal-hoka  and  pantriea 
aid  I  donH  k&Km  where,  that  oan*t  be  very  agveeahle-'-end  do  yea  mean 
te  iumnale  that  there  ia  not  a  Bort  of  dcT^otimi  in  that  P '' 
"  I  doft'i  inaimiateat  aU,"  and  Peggotty. 

**  Jim  do,  Peggot^,"  letumed  my  mother.    *'  Ton  nelrer  do  anything 
cke^  CBmept  yov  worL    Toa  are  always  imwrniating.    You  rofd  in  it 
And  what  yoa  talk  of  Mr.  Murdstone's  good  inteatkma— " 
^  I  never  talked  of  'em,"  said  Peggotty. 

"  No,  Peggotty,"  returned  my  mother,  "  but  you  insinuated.  That 's 
what  I  told  you  just  now.  That 's  the  worst  of  you.  You  wUl  insinuate. 
I  sud,  at  the  moment,  that  I  understood  you,  and  you  see  I  did.  When 
yoa  talk  of  Mr.  Murdstone's  good  intentions,  and  pretend  to  slight  them 
(for  I  don't  belie?e  you  really  do,  in  your  heart,  Peggotty),  you  must  be  as 
wen  oonvinced  as  I  am  how  good  they  are,  and  how  they  actuate  him  in 
CToything.  If  he  seems  to  have  been  at  all  stem  with  a  certain  person, 
Beg^otty — yon  understand,  and  so  I  am  sure  does  Davy,  that  I  am  not 
lUoding  to  any  body  present — it  is  solely  because  he  is  satisfied  that  it 
h  for  a  certain  person's  benefit.  He  naturally  loves  a  certain  person,  on 
17  aoeount ;  and  acts  solely  for  a  certain  person's  good.  He  is  better  able 
to  judge  of  it  than  I  am;  for  I  very  well  know  that  I  am  a  weak,  light, 
giiiiah  creature,  and  that  he  is  a  firm,  grave,  serious  man.  And  he  takes," 
md  my  mother,  with  the  tears  whidi  were  engendered  in  her  affectionate 
Mtare,  stealing  down  her  face,  "  he  takes  great  pains  with  me ;  and  I 
ooght  to  be  veiy  thankful  to  him,  and  very  submissive  to  him  even  in  my 
tbraghts ;  and  when  I  am  not,  Peggotty,  I  worry  and  condemn  myself, 
ad  fed  doubtful  of  my  own  heart,  and  don't  know  what  to  do." 

Peggotty  sat  with  her  chin  on  the  foot  of  the  stocking,  looking  silently 
It  the  fire. 

**  There,  Peggotty,"  said  my  mother,  changing  her  tone,  "  don't  let  us 
M  out  with  one  another,  for  I  couldn't  bear  it.  You  are  my  true  friend, 
I  know,  if  I  have  any  in  the  world.  When  I  call  you  a  ridiculous 
or  a  vexatious  thing,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  Peggotty,  I  only 
that  3roii  are  my  true  friend,  and  always  have  been,  ever  since  the  night 
Mr.  Gopperfieid  first  brought  me  home  here,  and  you  came  out  to 
tke  gate  to  meet  me." 

o  2 
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Pcggotty  wns  not  slow  to  respond,  and.  ratified  the  treaty  of  friendabip 
by  giving  mc  one  of  her  best  huga.  1  think  1  had  some  glimpsea  of  tbo 
real  character  of  this  convermtiou  at  the  time ;  but  I  nm  sure,  now,  Ifutt 
the  good  creature  originated  it,  and  took  her  part  in  it,  merely  that  my 
mother  might  comfort  herself  with  the  little  eontradietflry  sumiDary  in 
which  she  had  indulged.  The  design  was  efficacious ;  for  I  rcmenibcr  that 
my  mother  seemed  more  at  ease  during  tbc  rest  of  the  evening,  and  that 
Teggolty  observed  her  less. 

When  we  had  had  our  tea,  and  the  ashes  were  thrown  up,  and  the 
candles  snuffed,  I  rend  Peggotty  a  chapter  out  of  the  Crocodih;  Book,  in 
remembrance  of  old  times — she  took  it  out  of  her  pocket ;  I  don't  know 
whether  she  had  kept  it  there  ever  since — and  then  we  talked  about  Salem 
House,  which  brought  me  round  again  to  Steerforth,  who  was  my  great 
subject.  We  were  very  happy ;  and  that  evening,  a?  the  last  of  its  rnce, 
untl  destined  evermore  to  dose  that  volume  of  my  life,  will  never  paM  out 
of  my  memory. 

It  was  almost  ten  o'clock  before  we  heard  the  sound  of  wheel*.  Wo 
nil  got  up  then ;  and  my  mother  said  hurriedly  that,  as  it  wa^  so  late,  and 
Mr.  and  Miss  Murdstoue  approved  of  early  hours  for  young  people,  per- 
haps I  had  better  go  to  bed.  1  kissed  her,  and  went  up-stain  with  my 
caudle  directly,  before  they  came  in.  It  appeared  to  my  childish  fanc^,  ■« 
I  ascended  to  the  bedroom  where  I  had  been  imprisoned,  that  tbey  brought 
a  cold  blast  of  air  into  the  Iioute  which  blew  away  the  old  familiar  fec^g 
like  a  feather. 

I  felt  uncomfortable  about  going  down  to  breakfast  in  the  morning,  as 
I  bod  never  set  eyes  on  Mr.  Murdstoue  since  the  day  when  I  comoulted 
my  memornble  offence.     However,  as  it  must  be  done,  I  went  down.nf 
two  or  three  false  starts  half-way,  and  as  many  runs  back  on  tiptoe  to  i 
own  room,  and  presented  myself  in  the  parlor. 

He  was  standing  before  the  fire  with  his  back  to  it,  while  Hiss  Mm 
stone  mode  the  tea.  He  looked  at  me  steadily  as  1  entered,  but  made 
sign  of  recognition  whatever. 

I  went  up  to  him,  after  a  moment  of  confusion,  and  said :  "  I  b^  yc 
pardon,  sir.  I  am  very  sorry  for  what  I  did,  and  I  hope  you  i 
forgive  me." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  sorry,  David,"  he  replied. 

The  hand  he  gave  inc  was  the  hand  I  hud  bitten.  I  eonid  not 
my  e)-e  from  resting  for  an  instant  on  a  red  spot  upon  it ;  but  it 
10  red  as  I  turned,  when  I  met  that  sinister  expression  in  his  face. 

"  How  do  you  do,  ma'am,"  I  said  to  Miss  Murdstoue. 

"  .^h,  dear  mo  I  "  sighod  Miss  Murdstone,  giving  me  the  Ica- 
tcoop  iiutcad  of  her  finger*.     "  How  long  are  the  hoUdoys  ?  " 

"  .\  month,  ma'am." 

*'  Counting  from  when  f  " 

'•  From  to-day.  ma'am." 

"  Oh  I  "  said  'MisiiTJurdrtonc.     "  Then  here  'b  one  day  off." 

She  kept  a  calendar  of  th«  holidays  in  this  way,  and  evcr_ 
checked  a  day  off  in  txtictly  tlie  same  manner.  She  did  it  gloomily  i 
she  came  to  teu,  but  when  she  got  into  two  Rgures  she  became  i 
hopeful,  and,  as  the  time  sdvaDCrd,  wen  jocidor. 

ivus  on  thii  very  first  day  that  [  had  the  misfortune  to  throw 
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tkooQ^  thewii  noi  sulijcct  to  siidi  waakneises  in  genflral,  into  m  ttate  of 
rinJMt  eoMtonstion.  I  omne  into  tlie  zoom  wben  alie  and  my  motlm 
moottfaig;  and  the  babjfwhowasonly aieirweekaoU)lMuigQn  m 
mottar^al^ItodLilTeiyeanlalfyin  my  anna.  Soddenly  Ifipa  Mmd* 
iloao  fltvo  aooh  a  acnam  tliat  I  all  bal  dropped  it 
''1^  dear  JaneT'  cried  my  motlier. 

"Good  hefffww^  CSara.  do  tou  aee  ?  "  «gftl«ni<J  Miaa  Mordaionet 
"See  wluit^  my  dear  Jane  ?^'  aaid  my  motto;  ""wkanP"       < 
"He's  got  HI*'  cried  IGaa  Mudatone.     ''The  boy  haa  got  the 
Ubyl" 

flhe  wae  Vmp  wiih  iKmror ;  bat  atiffoned  beraelf  to  make  a  dart  at  wb, 
adtalwitootofmy  arma.    Then,  ahe  tinned  fidnt;  and  waa  ao  Tory  iU, 
ftii  they  wan  oUiged  to  gire  ha  oheny-bran^y*    I  waa  adkmnly  in- 
ladiataa  fay  her,  on  her  reeovoy,  firom  tooching  my  brother  any  mora 
an  any  psetenoe  whatever ;  and  my  poor  mother,  who»  I  ooold  aee,  wiahed 
flthiawian,  meddy  confirmed  tiie  intctdict, by  aaying:  ** No  donbt  yon  are 
i^ht,  ]^  dear  Jane." 
OBaaodur  oocaaion,  when  we  three  were  together,  thiaaame  dear  baby 
waa  tmhr  dear  to  me,  for  our  mother's  aake— waa  the  innocent 
of  liiaa  Mordatone'a  gmng  into  a  paasion.    My  mother,  who 
locddng  at  ita  ejrea  aa  it  lay  npon  her  lap,  said: 
"Daiyl  comeherel"  and  looked  at  mine. 
I  aanr  Miaa  Mnrdatone  lay  her  beada  down. 

**!  decbre,"  aaid  n^  mother,  gently,  **  they  ate  exactly  dike.  I  anp* 
paae  they  are  mine.  I  think  thi^  are  the  odor  of  mine.  But  they  axe 
BMliiiMy  aKke.** 
"What  are  yon  talking  about,  Clara? "  aaid  Ifiaa  Murdatone. 
''My  dear  Jane,"  &ltaed  my  mother,  a  little  abashed  by  the  harsh 
tooe  of  thia  inquiry,  "  I  find  thiat  the  baby's  eyes  and  Davy's  are  exactly 
•Eke." 

"(3aral"  said  Miss  Murdstone,  rising  angrily,  "  you  are  a  positive 
fool  sometimes." 
"  My  dear  Jane,"  remonstrated  my  mother. 

''A  positive  fool,"  said  Miss  Murdstone.  "Who  else  oould  compare 
my  brother's  baby  with  your  boy  P  They  are  not  at  all  alike.  They  are 
euctly  nnUke.  They  are  utterly  dissimilar  in  all  respects.  I  hope  they 
«31  ever  remain  so.  I  will  not  sit  here,  and  hear  such  comparisons  made." 
ISfith  that  she  stalked  out,  and  made  the  door  bang  after  her. 

In  short,  I  was  not  a  favorite  with  Miss  Murdstone.  In  short,  I  was  not 
t  favorite  there  with  anybody,  not  even  with  myself ;  for  those  who  did 
lib  me  could  not  show  it,  and  those  who  did  not,  showed  it  so  plainly 
tbt  I  had  a  sensitive  consciousness  of  dwaytf  appearing  constrained, 
boorish,  and  dulL 

I  felt  that  I  made  them  aaamcomfortableaa  fhay  mnde  me.  If  I  came 
iato  the  room  where  they  were,  and  they  were  tdking  together  and  my 
mother  seemed  cheerful,  an  anxious  dond  would  ated  over  her  faoe  from 
the  moment  of  my  entrance.  If  Mr.  Mnrdatone  were  in  hia  beat  humor, 
I  chedked  him.  If  Miss  Murdatone  wtire  in  her  worst,  I  intensified  it.  I 
had  peroqption  enough  to  know  that  Ay  mother  was  the  victim  dways ; 
that  she  waa  afiraud  to  speak  to  me  or  be  kind  to  me,  lest  she  should 
gite  than  aome  offence  by  her  mitaner  of  doing  so,  and  receive  a  lecture 
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Atltrwndn ;  that  ibe  wna  not  only  censelecaly  aTroid  of  her  owa  offc 
but  of  my  offeacUng,  boiI  uneasily  wntchcd  tbeir  looks  if  I  only 
Therefore  I  resolved  to  keep  myself  as  loaeti  out  of  tbrit  way  as  1 
and  maoy  a  n-intry  bour  did  I  heia  the  cburch-donk  strike,  wIkd 
sitting  in  my  che^^rless  bedroom,  trapped  iii  my  little  great-cuat,  pohag 
over  a  book. 

tn  the  evening,  sotoctimea,  1  went  and  sat  witb  Peggotty  in  the  kitchen. 
There  I  was  eomibrtsble,  and  not  afraid  of  being  mycdf.  But  neitber  of 
these  resDUTces  was  approvett  of  in  tbe  parlor.  Tbe  tormenting  bnmoc 
which  was  dominant  there  sloiiped  Ibem  both.  I  wns  still  held  to  " 
necesMry  to  my  poor  mother's  training,  and,  as  ooe  of  tier  trials, 
not  be  lulfered  tn  absent  myself. 

"  David,"  said  Mr.  Murdstow,  one  day  after  dinner  when  I  waa  goii 
to  leave  the  room  as  usual ;  "  I  am  sorry  to  observe  that  you  an  of 
sullen  disposilbn." 

"  Aa  sulky  as  a  bear  1"  said  Mies  Murdstone. 

I  Blood  still,  and  \iiia-^  my  head. 

"  Now,  David,"  said  Mr.  Murdatone,  "  a  sullen  obdufate  dispoaitioii  i^ 
of  nil  tempers,  the  worst." 

"  Ami  the  boy's  is,  of  all  saeb  dispositions  that  ever  I  Iiavc  sei 
remarked  bis  sister,  "  tbe  most  confirmed  and  stubborn.  1  think, 
drar  Clara,  even  you  must  observe  it  ?  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  Jane,"  said  my  mottirr,  "bnt  are  yon 
quite  sure — L  am  certain  you  '11  excuse  me,  my  dear  Jane — that  yon 
understand  Davy  ?  " 

"  I  should  be  somewhat   ashamed  of  myself,  Clarn,"  returned 
Murdstone,  "  if  I  could  not  understand  the  boy,  or  any  boy,     I  itoa'l 
profess  to  be  profound ;  but  I  do  lay  clain  to  common  seme." 

"  No  doubt,  my  deti  Jane,"  returned  my  mother,  "  yoar  uudersttuuln| 
is  very  vigorous — " 

"  Oh  d^r,  no  1  Pray  don't  any  that,  Clara,"  inlcrpotcd  Uies  Murdstone^ 
angrily. 

"  But  I  am  sure  it  is,"  resinned  my  mother ;  "  and  evnybody  knows  H 
is.  1  profit  so  mnch  by  it  myself,  in  many  waya— at  least  1  ought  to^ 
that  no  line  can  be  more  convinced  of  it  than  myself;  and  thereiiDraL. 
speak  with  grrnt  dilfidenct:,  my  dear  Jane,  L  assure  you-" 

"  We  '11  say  1  don't  understand  Ibc  boy,  Clara,"  returned  Miss  Mnrd^ 
etoue.  arran^ng  the  little  fetters  on  her  wrists.     "  We'll  agree,  if  j 
ae,  that  I  don't  understand  him  at  all.     He  is  much  loo  deep 
But  perhaps  my  brother's  penetration  may  enable  him  to  bsve  ao 

ight  into  his  character.     And  I  Itebeve  my  brother  wna  spaking 

•  subject  when  we — not  very  decently — interrupted  him.'' 

"  I  think,  Clara,"  said  Mr.  Murdstone,  in  a  low,  grave  voire,  "  tbat  thoB 
may  be  lietlcr  ami  more  dispassionate  judges  of  suofa  a  ijuution  than  vou." 

"  Edward,"  replied  my  mother,  timidly,  "  you  are  a  for  better  jni^  ol 
all  (jurstions  than  1  pretend  to  Ue.    Both  jou  und  Jiuie  are.    I  only  said—'* 


miy  said  somelliiiiK  weak  and  inconsidcrat'-^"  he  rqtlied.     "Tqifd 


)  dn  it  again,  my  dear  Clara,  and  keep 


My  mntbrr's  Lips  moved,  as  if  Ae  answered  "  Yes,  my  dcM  £dward,'VJ 
but  nhe  said  nothing  aloud. 

"  I  was  soriy,  David,  1  iraarkcd,"  uid  Mr.  Mordstonr.,  tnniing  his  kei 
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aiUiimilaflfyiowaidi  mo,  *'  to  obMnra  tliatyoaan  oft  golkn  diqnsi- 
doa.  ISps  is  not  m  diazaotar  tliat  I  can  safer  to  develop  itself  benettk 
my  Cjyw  withooi  sn  dEnrt  si  impfoveaieiit*  Yoa  must  oidesvoiir,  snr» 
to  ohsiige  it.    We  must  endeavour  to  change  il  &r  yoo." 

**  I  beg  yosv  paidan,  m/'  I  fsltend.  "  I  luKve  never  meant  to  be  sden 
■DOS  I  eame  bs£/' 

"Don't  td»  leAige  in  a  lie,  sir  I "  be  letnzned  so  fienely,  tbat  I  sair 
mj  aothor  inrefamtaiibf  pat  out  ber  trembling  band  as  if  to  interpose 
between  ms.  *<  Yon  bave  withdrawn  yourself  in  yoor  soUenness  to  your 
own  room.  Yon  bave  kept  your  own  room  when  yoa.oiwbt  to  bave  been 
boe.  You  know  now,  once  for  all,  that  I  xeqmn  you  to  be  ber^  and  not 
Ihsve.  Furtber,  tbat  I  require  you  to  briqg  obedienee  bare.  You  know 
■ft»I>Bnd«    I  will  bave  it  done." 

Xias  MnidstoDe  gave  a  boarse  dmeUe. 

"  I  will  bave  a  xespectful,  prompt,  and  ready  bearing  towards  niysdf," 
ha  eontinned,  ''and  towards  Jane  Murdatoney  and  tomrds  your  motiier. 
I  will  not  have  this  room  shunned  as  if  it  were  infected,  at  the  pleaanre  of 
aobild.    SHdown." 

He  oriered  me  like  a  dog,  and  I  obeyed  like  a  dog. 

**  One  thing  more,"  he  said.  "  I  observe  that  you  bave  an  attachment 
to  bnr  and  common  gompany.  You  are  not  to  associate  with  servants. 
The  kitdien  will  not  improve  you,  in  the  many  respects  in  whicb  you  need 
improvement.  Of  the  woman  who  abets  you»  I  say  nothing— -smoe  you, 
Qara,"  addressing  my  mother  in  a  lower  voice,  ''from  old  associations 
and  long-established  fiincies,  have  a  weakness  respecting  her  which  is  not 
yet  overcome.' 

"  A  most  unaccountable  delusion  it  is  l"  cried  Miss  Murdstone. 

"  I  only  si^,"  he  resumed,  addressing  me, ''  that  I  disapprove  of  your 
preferring  such  company  as  Mistress  Peggotty,  and  that  it  is  to  be 
abandoned.  Now,  David,  you  understand  me,  and  you  know  what  will 
be  the  consequence  if  you  fsul  to  obey  me  to  the  letter." 

I  knew  well — ^better  perhaps  than  he  thought,  as  far  as  my  poor  mother 
was  ooncemed — end  I  obeyed  him  to  the  letter.  I  retreated  to  my  own 
room  no  more ;  I  took  refuge  with  Peggotty  no  more ;  but  sat  wearily  in 
tbe  parlor  day  after  day,  looking  forward  to  night,  and  bedtime. 

What  irksome  constraint  I  underwent,  sitting  in  the  same  attitude  hours 
upon  boors,  afraid  to  move  an  arm  or  a  1^  lest  Miss  Murdstone  should 
eomplain  (as  she  did  on  the  least  pretence)  of  my  restlessness,  and  afraid 
to  move  an  eye  lest  it  should  light  on  some  look  of  dislike  or  scrutiny  that 
would  find  new  cause  for  complaint  in  mine  !  What  intolerable  dulness 
to  sit  listening  to  the  ticking  of  the  clock ;  and  watching  ^iiss  Murdstone's 
little  shiny  steel  beads  as  she  strung  them ;  and  wondering  whether  she 
would  ever  be  married,  and  if  so,  to  what  sort  of  unhappy  man ;  and 
eonnting  the  divisions  in  the  moulding  on  the  chimney-piece ;  and  wan- 
dering away,  with  my  eyes,  to  the  ceiling,  among  the  curls  and  corkscrews 
in  tlie  paper  on  the  wall ! 

What  wislks  I  took  alone,  down  muddy  lanes,  in  tbe  bad  winter  weather, 
carrying  tbat  parlor,  and  Mr.  and  Miss  Murdstone  in  it,  everywhere :  a 
VOBstioas  kxid  that  I  was  obliged  to  bear,  a  daymare  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  breaking  in,  a  weight  that  brooded  on  my  wits,  and 
IbiiBledtbemI 
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What  meals  I  had  in  silence  and  embarrassment,  always  feeling  t 
there  were  a  knife  and  fork  too  many,  and  that  mine ;   an  appetite  tofl 
many,  and  that  mine ;  a  plate  and  chair  too  many,  and  those  e  ' 
somebody  too  many,  and  that  1 1 

What  evenings,  when  the  candles  came,  and  I  nas  expected  to  empla|| 
myeelf,  but,  not  daring  to  read  an  entertaining  boot,  pored  over  saa 
li art! -headed,  hnrder-heorted  treatise  on  arithmetic ;  when  the  tables  ( 
weights  and  measures  set  themsclvea  to  tunes,  as  Bule  Britannia,  or  Air^ 
with  Melancholy ;  and  ivouldn't  stand  slill  to  be  learnt,  but  would  g 
threading  my  grandmother's  nccille  tbroug;h  my  unfortunate  he&d,  in  I 
one  car  and  out  at  the  other  ! 

What  yawns  and  doEct  I  lapsed  into,  in  eptte  of  all  my  eare  ;  what  atari 
t  eamc  out  of  concealed  aleeps  with  ;  what  answers  I  never  got,  to  litttl 
observBtions  that  I  rarely  made;   what  a  blank  Kpaeo  I  seemed,  whi  * 
cveiybody  overlooked,  ami  yet  was  in  everybody's  way ;   what  a  hea 
relief  it  was  to  hear  Miss  Muidatone  hail  the  first  stroke  of  nine  at  nigl 
and  order  me  to  bed  I 

Thus  the  holidays  lagged  away,  until  the  morning  come  when  U 
Murdstone  said  :  "  Uere  's  the  last  day  off  I  "  and  gave  me  the  closmg  c 
of  tea  of  the  vacation. 

I  was  not  sorry  lo  go.  I  had  lapsed  into  a  stupid  state ;  but  I  n 
recovering  a  little  "and  looking  forward  lo  Steerfortb,  albeit  Mr.  Crtad 
loomed  behind  him.  Again  Mr.  Barkis  appeared  at  the  gate,  and  agi 
Miss  Murdstouc  in  her  warning  voice  said :  "  Clam  I  "  when  my  motbd 
bent  over  me,  to  bid  me  farewell. 

I  kissed  her,  and  my  baby  brother,  and  was  very  sorry  then ;  bat  DC 
sorry  to  go  away,  for  the  gulf  between  us  was  there,  and  the  parting  wi 
there,  every  day.  And  it  is  not  >o  much  the  embrace  she  gave  me,  thi 
lives  in  my  mind,  though  it  was  as  fervent  as  could  be,  as  what  followfl 
the  embrace. 

I  was  in  the  carrier's  cart  when  I  heard  her  calling  to  me.  I  looks 
out,  and  she  stood  at  the  gardeu-gate  alone,  holding  her  baby  up  in  tH 
oriiiB  for  uie  to  see.  It  was  cold  still  weather;  and  not  a  hair  of  her  lieM 
or  a  fold  of  her  dress,  was  trtirred,  as  she  looked  intently  at  me,  bohJiog  a 
her  child. 

So  I  lost  her.  So  I  saw  her  aflerwards,  in  my  sleep  at  sohot^- 
silent  presence  near  my  bed — looking  at  me  with  the  same  intent  flo»- 
holding  up  her  baby  in  her  arms. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

I     HAVE    A    MEMORABLE    BIBTIIUAV. 

I  vxt»  over  all  that  happened  at  school,  until  the  annive 
birtbdny  cnme  round  in  March.     £xcept  that  Steerforth  was  nOM  \a  ■ 
admired  than  evr.r,  1  remember  nothing.     He  was  going  away  at  tbf  e  ' 
of  the  ludf-yeor,  if  not  sooner,  sud  was  more  spiritnl  and  independent.  Ui 
my  eyea,  and  therefore  more  engaging  than  before  ;  but  hr" 
tuber  nothing.    The  great  remembrance  by  which  that  tl 
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wmikti  m  mmaii^  mmm  to  hgfa  iwillowed  up  all  bwer  lecoBectiopst 

~  to  fTTJrt  UOIIB* 

It  ii  eno  difltflolt  ftr  me  to  bdiere  that  theie  wat  s  gqp  of  fbll  two 
batvaen  inj  letom  to  Salem  House  aiid  the  aimal  o^ 
dqr.    I  earn  onl^  nndentand  tliat  the  fiiet  was  so,  because  I  know  it  must 
hm  basBi  so;   otherwiae  I  shoiild  feel  conflnoad  that  there  was  no 
irternd,  nd  that  the  one  oocaskm  trod  iqHm  the  othei^s  heels. 

Hiasr  weD  I  leooOeet  thekmdof  day  it  was  I  I  smell  tiie  tog  that  hung 
dMmt  the  nlaee ;  I  aee  the  hoarfrost,  ghosify,  thiou^  it ;  I  fed  my  rimy 
hanr  IblD  oaniOT  on  my  dieek;  I  look  along  the  dun  penpeeti?e  of  the 
sdiodroom,  wi^  a  spuUering  candle  here  and  there  to  ugfat  up  the  foggy 
■ening,  wad  the  farealh  of  the  boys  wreathing  and  smflfeng  m  the  raw 
sold  as  they  Uow  upon  their  fingers,  and  tap  uebr  feet  upon  the  floor. 

-  Ik  was  after  breaJdast,  and  we  had  been  summoned  m  from  the  play- 
fond,  when  Mi.  Sharp  entered  and  said : 
"Bvfid  Copperfidd  is  to  go  into  the  parlor." 
I  opeeted  a  hamper  from  P^ggotty,  and  bri^tened  at  the  order.  Some 
efihe  boys  about  me  put  in  their  oLdm  not  to  be  forgotten  in  the  distri- 
hdioaofthegoodtlungs,  aa  Igot  out  of  my  seat  wi^great  alaeriW. 

**  Don't  hurry,  Band,"  said  Mr.  Sharp.  *"  There  'a  time  enough,  my 
ban  don't  hnny.'* 

I  might  hare  been  surprised  by  the  feeling  tone  in  whidi  he  rooke,  if  I 
U  giToi  it  a  thought ;  out  I  gave  it  none  until  afterwards.  I  hurried 
awiy  to  the  parlor;  and  there  I  found  Mr.  Creakle  sitting  at  his  breakfast 
widi  the  cane  and  a  newspaper  before  him,  and  Mrs.  Creakle  with  an 
opened  letter  in  her  hand.    But  no  hamper. 

'  **  David  Gopperfield,"  said  Mrs.  Creakle,  leading  me  to  a  sofa,  and  sitting 
iovn  beside  me.  ''  I  want  to  speak  to  you  yery  particularly.  I  have 
wnething  to  tell  you,  my  child." 

Mr.  Creakle,  at  whom  of  course  I  looked,  shook  his  head  without  looking 
It  me,  and  stopped  up  a  sigh  with  a  very  large  piece  of  buttered  toast. 

'^Tou  are  too  young  to  Imow  how  the  world  changes  every  day,"  said 
Mis.  Creakle,  "  and  how  the  people  in  it  pass  away.    But  we  all  have  to 
k«a  it,  David ;  some  of  us  when  we  are  young,  some  of  us  when  we  are 
old,  some  of  us  at  all  times  of  our  lives." 
I  htHud  at  her  earnestly. 

"^When  you  came  away  from  home  at  the  end  of  the  vacation,"  said 
lbs.  Creakle,  after  a  pause,  '*  were  they  all  well?  "  After  another  pause, 
"Was  your  mama  wdl  ?  " 

I  trembled  without  distinctly  knowing  why,  and  still  looked  at  her 
emestly,  making  no  attempt  to  answer. 

"Because,"  said  she,  "Igrieve  to  tell  you  that  I  hear  this  morning 
Jonr  mama  is  very  iQ." 

A  mist  arose  between  Mrs.  Creakle  and  me,  and  her  figure  seemed  to 
■ove  in  it  for  an  instant.    Then  I  fdt  the  burning  tears  run  down  my 
fae^  and  it  was  steady  again. 
*  She  is  very  dangerous^  iU,"  she  added. 
Iknewallnow. 
«*  She  is  dead.'' 

Then  waa  no  need  to  tdl  me  so.  I  had  already  broken  out  into  a 
faoiato  eiy,  and  felt  an  oiphan  in  the  wide  wotUL 
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Sbe  was  rcrj  kind  to  me.  She  kept  me  there  till  day,  and  kft  me 
done  soraetiiuea  ;  nnd  I  eriwl,  aiiJ  wore;  myself  to  sk'ep,  and  awoke  and 
cried  Hgnin.  When  1  could  cry  no  more,  1  began  lo  think ;  and  then  the 
oppresaion  on  my  breast  ffas  hea?ieil ,  und  my  grief  a  dull  pain  thai  there 
WB3  no  eaK  for. 

And  ye.t  my  thoughts  were  id[e ;  not  intent  on  Uu:  calamity  that  weighed 
upon  my  heart,  but  idly  loilcring  near  it.  I  thought  of  our  house  ihot 
up  and  Uualked.  1  thought  of  the  little  baby,  who,  Mrs.  Creakle  caid,  had 
been  piniiig  avny  for  some  lime,  anil  who,  they  bolieved,  would  die  too. 
I  thought  of  uy  father's  (^ave  in  the  ehurchyard,  by  our  house,  and  of 
my  mother  lying  there  beneath  the  tree  I  knew  so  well.  1  stood  upon 
a  diiur  when  I  was  left  alone,  and  looked  into  the  glaM  to  see  how  red 
my  eyes  were,  and  how  sorrowful  my  face.  1  considered,  after  some  houm 
were  gone,  if  my  tears  were  really  bard  to  flow  now,  as  they  seemed  to 
be,  what,  in  connexion  with  my  loss,  it  would  affect  me  most  to  thinb  of 
when  I  drew  uear  home — for  I  waa  goin^  home  to  the  fnnend.  I  am 
sensible  of  haling  felt  that  a  dignity  attached  to  me  among  the  rest  of 
the  boji,  and  that  I  was  important  is  my  affliction. 

If  erer  child  were  stricken  with  sincere  grief,  I  was.  But  I  remember- 
that  this  importance  was  a  kinil  of  satisfaction  to  me,  when  1  walked  ia 
the  playground  ihut  nficrtioon  while  the  boys  were  in  school.  When  K 
anw  them  ghmcing  at  me  out  of  the  windows,  as  they  went  up  to  their 
rinaacs,  I  felt  distinguished,  and  looked  more  melnndioly,  and  wilkeA 
■lower.  When  school  was  over,  and  they  came  out  and  spoke  to  me.  I 
Celt  it  rather  good  in  myaeir  not  to  be  proud  to  any  of  them,  and  to  ~  ' 
exactly  the  same  notice  of  them  all.  as  before. 

]  was  to  go  home  nest  night ;  not  by  the  mail,  but  by  the  heavy  tnfht- 
eoadi,  which  wns  called  the  Farmer,  and  was  priiici|Ntlly  used  by  oountt]P> 
people  travelling  short  iji termed iate  distances  opon  the  road.  We  had  na 
atoiy-telUng  tiiat  e*etii»g,  aud  Xraddks  insisted  on  lending  mc  his  ptUow. 
1  don't  know  what  good  he  thought  it  would  do  me,  for  1  had  one  of  in 
own :  but  it  was  all  he  had  to  lend,  poor  fellow,  cscept  a  aheet  of  lette 
paper  Ml  of  sksletonB ;  aud  that  he  gave  me  at  ptuting,  a*  a  soother  of  ■ 
sorrows  and  a  contribution  to  my  peace  of  mind. 

I  left  Salem  House  upon  tlic  morrow  aftcmoon.  I  little  tbouglit  tlM 
that  1  left  it,  never  to  return.  We  travelled  very  slowly  all  night,  tn 
did  not  get  into  Yarmouth  before  nine  or  ten  o'dock  in  the  tnoauB| 
I  lotdted  ont  for  Mr.  l^rlds,  but  h«  was  not  there ;  and  instead  of  hin 

,  short-winded,  mcny-looking,  little  old  mun  in  black,  with  rusty  lilt 
s  of  ribbons  U  the  knees  of  his  brccdics,  bUek  stoeidogs.  and 
d-brimmed  hat,  enmc  puthug  up  to  the  coach  window,  uid  said  : 
k  "Master  Copperficid?' 

*'  Ye«,  sir." 

"  Will  you  come  with  me,  j'oong  air,  if  you  pleisc,"  he  saiil,  opmint 
the  door,  "and  1  shall  have  the  pleaaurr  of  taking  you  hotnr." 

I  put  my  hand  in  his,  woodcring  who  he  was,  and  we  walked  awair  M 
a  shop  in  a  narrow  street,  on  which  woa  writteBUxBB,  JtuArr a.  Tailor 
Habebdasuek,  Fcnkhal  PiTKNi^iur.K,  Sec.  It  was  n  close  and  atillio( 
little  shop ;  fiill  of  all  sorts  of  clothing,  made  and  unmade,  inriinling  n^^ 
window  full  of  benvet-haU  and  bonnets.  Wc  wmt  into  a  little  back 
parlor  beliind  the  shop,  what  we  fonad  three  young  women  at  work  on  i 
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quantitj  of  blade  matoriilwi  whidi  were  heaped  upon  the  tdble,  and  little 
Ml  aad  eottiiigi  of  wUflk  wen  littered  all  orer  tlie  floor*  Then  waa  a 
good  in  is  the  toon*  and  a  hreathkaa  amdl  of  warn  Uaek  erape — I  did 
lot  know  what  the  flindl  waa  then,  but  I  know  BOW. 

llie  thioa  jongwooMiisWhoainpearedtobeYerjiiidiiatii^  andoom- 
fartafak^  niaed  timr  heada  to  lode  at  Bie»  and  thea  wnt  on  with  thdr 
wodc  Stitch,  atitdi*  atitch.  At  tiie  aame  time.there  came  firom  a  worfc- 
ahopacroea  a  little  yard  ontside  the  window,  a  regular  sound  of  hamrnBrmg 
that  kq>t  a  land  of  tune:  Bai— tat^tat,  eat— tat«tat,  eat  tat  tat,  without 
angr  Tanation. 

'*Wdll"  sudmy  oondnctortoonie'ofthathieeyoiuigwoniea.  '*How 
do  yoa  get  on,  Minnie?  " 

**  We  shall  be  ready  by  the  trying-on  time,"  she  npUed  gnij^  without 
hnkbg  up.    **  Dm't  you  be  afraid,  father." 

Mr.  Qmer  took  off  his  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  sat  down  and  panted. 
Hie  WW  80  fiit  that  he  was  obliged  to  pant  some  time  befoce  he  oonld  aay: 

''Tlwt'axii^." 

**  lather  1 "  said  Minnie,  playfUfy.    *<  Whataporpoiaeyoudogrowl" 

"  Wdi^  I  cbn't  know  how  it  is,  my  dear,"  he  replied,  considering  about 
iL    «'IflBi  rather  80." 

^  Toa  are  soch  a  eomfivtable  man,  you  aee,"  said  Minnie.  ^  Ton  take 
tUnga  80  easy." 

**  No  use  taking  'em  otherwise,  my  dear,"  said  lifr.  Omer. 

"  No,  indeed,"  returned  his  daughter.  "  We  are  all  pretty  giy  here, 
thank  Heayen  1    Ain't  we,  &ther  ?  " 

*'  I  hope  so,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Omer.  "  As  I  have  got  my  breath 
now,  I  diink  I  'U  measure  this  young  schokur.  Would  you  walk  into  the 
ahop.  Master  Copperfieid? " 

I  preceded  Mr.  Omer,  in  oomplianoe  with  his  request ;  and  after  showing 
me  a  roU  of  doth  which  he  said  was  extra  super,  and  too  good  mourning 
for  anything  short  of  parents,  he  took  my  Tarious  dimensions,  and  put 
them  down  in  a  book.  While  he  was  receding  them  he  called  my  atteu- 
tiom  to  his  stock  in  trade,  and  to  certain  fiuhions  which  he  said  had  "  just 
come  up,"  and  to  certain  other  fashions  which  he  said  had  "just  gone  out." 

"  And  by  that  sort  of  thing  we  rery  often  lose  a  little  mint  of  money," 
aaod  Mr.  Omer.  "  fiut  fashions  are  like  human  bemgs.  They  come  in, 
nobody  knows  when,  why,  or  how  ;  and  they  go  out,  nobody  knows  when, 
why,  or  how.  Evetything  is  like  life,  in  my  opinion,  if  you  bok  at  it  in 
that  point  of  view." 

I  was  too  sorrowful  to  discuss  the  question,  which  would  possibly  haye 
been  beyond  me  under  any  drcumstanoes ;  and  Iblr.  Omer  took  me  back 
into  the  parlor,  breathing  with  some  difficulty  on  the  w^. 

He  then  called  down  a  Uttle  break-neck  range  of  steps  behind  a 
door :  "  Bring  up  that  tea  and  bread-and-biitter  1 "  which,  after  some 
time,  during  which  I  sat  looking  about  me  and  thinking,  and  listening 
to  the  stit^ng  in  the  room  and  the  tune  that  was  being  hammered  across 
the  yard,  appeared  on  a  tray,  and  turned  out  to  be  for  me. 

**  I  ha?e  been  acquainted  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  after  watching  me 
ibr  some  minutes,  during  which  I  had  not  made  mudi  impression  on  the 
hvaak&st,  for  the  black  things  destroyed  my  appetite,  '*  I  have  been 
aeqnainted  whh  you  a  hmg  time,  my  yomng  ^*~>  ' 
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"  Have  you,  sir?" 

"  All  your  life,"  said  Mr.  Omcr.  "  i  may  say  before  it.  I  Imaw  your 
r&tlier  before  you.  He  wu  five  foot  nine  and  ■  half,  and  he  lays  in  five 
and  ttren-ty  foot  of  ground." 

"Eat — tat-tat,  bat — tat-tat,  kat — tat-tat,"  acroaa  the  yard. 

"  He  lays  in  five  and  twen-ty  foot  of  ground,  if  he  lays  in  a  fraction," 
said  Mr.  Omcr,  pleasimtly.  "  It  was  either  hta  request  or  her  direction,  I 
forget  which." 

"  Do  you  know  how  iny  little  brother  is,  sir  f  "  1  innuireil. 

Mr.  Omer  shook  his  head. 

"  Rat — lat-tot,  bat — tat-tat,  bat — tat-tat." 

"  He  is  in  his  muthcr'a  urma,"  said  he. 

"  Oh,  poor  little  fellow  I     li  he  dead  ?  " 

"  Dou't  miud  it  more  than  you  can  help,"  said  Mr.  Omer.  "  Tc«. 
The  baby 's  dead." 

My  woutids  broke  out  afresh  at  this  intelligence.  1  li^  the  scarcdy- 
tasted  breakfust,  and  went  and  rested  my  head  on  another  table  iu  a  corner 
of  the  little  room,  which  Minnie  hastily  cleared,  lest  I  should  spot  the 
mourning  that  was  lying  there  with  my  tears.  She  was  a  pretty  good- 
natured  girt,  and  put  my  hair  away  from  my  eyes  with  a  sotl  kind  touch  i 
but  she  was  very  cheerful  at  having  nearly  finished  her  work  and  being  ia 
good  time,  and  was  so  differcut  from  me ! 

Presently  the  tune  left  off,  and  a  good-looking  young  fellow  came  across 
the  yard  into  the  room.  He  had  a  hammer  in  his  band,  and  his  month  was 
full  of  little  nails,  which  he  was  obliged  to  take  out  before  he  could  speak. 

"  Well,  Joram !  "  said  Mr.  Omer,     "  How  do  i/ou  get  on  ?  " 

"  All  right,"  said  Joram.     "  Done,  sir." 

Minnie  colored  a  tittle,  and  the  other  two  girls  smiled  at  one  another, 

"  What  I  you  were  at  it  by  oandle-light  last  night,  wlien  I  was  at  the 
club,  then  P    Were  you  ?  "  said  Mr.  Omer,  shutting  up  one  ovc. 

"  Tes,"  said  Joram.  "  Ai  you  said  we  could  make  a  little  trip  of  it, 
nnd  go  over  together,  if  it  was  done,  Minnie  and  me — aud  you," 

"  Oh  I  I  thought  you  were  going  to  leave  mc  out  altogether,"  said  Mr. 
Omer,  laughing  till  he  coughed, 

" — As  you  was  so  good  as  to  say  that,"  reiumed  the  young  man, 
"  why  I  turned  to  with  a  will,  vou  sec.     Will  you  give  mc  your  opinion 

of  it?" 

"I  will,"  said  Mr.  Oroer,  rising.  "My  dcor;"  and  he  slopped  sad 
turned  to  me ;  "  would  you  like  to  sec  your " 

"  No,  father,"  Minnie  interposed. 

"  I  thought  it  might  be  agreeable,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Omer.  "  Bat 
perhaps  you  're  right." 

1  can't  say  how  I  knew  it  was  my  dear,  dear  mother's  coffin  that  they  weot 
to  look  at.  I  had  never  heard  one  making ;  I  had  never  seen  one  that  I 
know  of:  but  it  came  into  my  mind  whot  the  noise  was,  while  it  was 
going  on ;  and  when  the  young  man  entered,  I  am  sure  I  knew  what  ba 
hod  been  doing. 

The  work  being  now  linishcd,  the  two  girls,  whose  names  I  had  not 
heard,  brushed  the  threds  and  threads  from  their  dresses,  and  went  into 
the  shop  to  put  that  to  rights,  and  wait  for  customers.  Minnie  stayed 
behind  to  fold  up  what  they  had  made,  tmd  pack  it  in  two  baskets.    Tliis 


AtdHnmrhvfaHMiknnfaig  •  Kvalr  little  tote  OMwyb.-  JarUm, 
MkZM-aB'^HHt-MK'lMr  lonr,  came  in  and:  itola  ai  Idmbombet 
«MbAhim  li'Mj  (te-dMift  ^pMT  to  miiid  me,'  st  al^  aad  nid  k« 
Mw'wa^MiM fcrtiie'dlite,  and  he  mnat  maka  iMte and  «t UnMir 
maAr^-  Ttm  te  wvii'oal'Ham;  and  tken  A»wit  bvthimUe  and 
iriiita*  iB-kw  pNtot,  lad  itwik  a  needle  thneded  with  bkii-ttewd 
WKOf^Huhmmif^  Ur go«n,  and pnt on  hv oatv  dothiBs  ■bmI^ 
iAiii^ltfle  1^  InUfld  Oe  door,  in  whub  I  ur  the  zcieetoL  ol  hit 


AH  thii  I  ebaarted,  iMtiiig  at  the  table  in  the  oonei  witii  my  head 
Inninx  on  nj  hand,  and  mr  tboo^te  numiag  on  Tary  dilbnnttiBn|p: 
■Ae  cwiaeaoOM  sbsm  nod  to  the  fiont  of  the  akn,  and  the  baiketa 
taiiig  prt  in  ft»t,  I  waij^i  inne»t,>ikmMae  thwofcfliwrad.  IiMuate 
it  ae  a  kind  of  haWAaiae  wart,  half  piano-lMe  Tin,  painted  of  t 
■  aaahn  color,  and  dnvn  by  a  Uaek  hone  wtA  a  long  tsiL  Hun  «m 
ftete- of  room  far  m  an. 

IdonottUift  I  hare  ereracperieneed  lo  atiange  a  faeUnginny  lUh 
9  ^  wiivnow,  peihqM)  a>  that  of  bong  with  tMm,  leaemfxring  how 
ttif  hadbaan  enndojed,  nd  aeeini  them  oyw  the  lide.  I  waa  not 
■Hij  wilh  them ;  I waamore  afraid  <tf  then,  astf  Iwere  oart  imtj laaat 
CMliaeB  with  lAou  I  had  no  oomnmnitjr  ot  utne.  TH^wtn  vdn* 
dMCftil.  The  old  man  aat  in  front  to  dnve,  and  the  two  jvtagptdfi 
att  b^ind  him,  and  whenerer  he  spoke  to  them  leaned  forward,  the  one 
on  one  nde  of  his  chubby  face  and  the  other  on  the  other,  and  made  a 
gnat  deal  of  him.  They  would  have  talked  to  me  too,  bnt  I  held  back; 
■ad  moped  in  my  comer ;  scared  by  their  love-makiiig  and  hilarity,  though 
it  waa  Ux  from  boiaterons,  and  almost  wondering  tlutt  no  judgment  came 
t^oD  them  for  their  hardness  of  heart. 

80,  when  they  stopped  to  bait  the  horse,  and  ate  and  drank  and  enjoyed 
HiwnnflTca,  I  could  touch  nothing  that  they  touched,  but  kept  my  ftat 
wnhnken.  So,  when  we  reached  home,  I  dropped  out  of  the  chaise  behind, 
as  qniddy  aa  pouible,  that  I  might  not  be  in  their  company  before  those 
■dnm  windows,  looking  blindly  on  me  like  closed  ^es  once  bright.  And 
(A,  how  little  need  I  lud  had  to  think  what  would  move  me  to  teara 
when  I  came  back — seeing  the  window  of  my  mother's  room,  and  next  it 
tkat  which,  in  the  better  time,  was  mine  I 

I  waa  in  Peggotty's  arms  before  I  got  to  the  door,  and  she  took  me 
into  the  house.  Her  grief  burst  out  when  she  first  saw  me ;  but  she 
eontronled  it  soon,  and  spoke  in  whispers,  and  walked  softly,  as  if  the 
dead  could  be  disturbed.  She  had  not  been  in  bed,  I  found,  for  a  long 
time.  She  sat  up  at  night  still,  and  watched.  As  long  as  her  poor  dear 
pretty  was  above  the  ground,  she  said,  she  would  never  desert  her. 

Hi,  Hurdstone  took  no  heed  of  me  when  I  went  into  the  parlor  where 
be  was,  but  aat  by  the  fireside,  weeping  silently,  and  pondering  in  his 
dbow-diair.  Hiss  Murdstone,  who  waa  busy  at  her  writing-desk,  which 
wwa  covered  with  letters  and  papers,  gave  me  her  cold  finger-nails,  and 
naked  me,  in  an  iron  whisper,  if  I  had  been  measured  for  my  mourning. 

I  aaid !  "  Tea," 

"  And  your  shirta,"  said  Hiss  Unrdstone ;  "  have  you  brought  *em 

**  Xea,  ma'am,    I  hare  brought  home  all  my  dothei." 
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This  was  all  llie  ooiiBoUtion  that  her  tirmiWH  administered  to  ue. 
do  not  ijoiibt  that  she  luul  n  clioiee  plcttsuro  in  oihibiting  what  sb«  call 
btr  self-wininanil,  auil  hiT  tirmuete,  nnii  her  strength  of  mind,  and  h 
commoit  »ca«e,  anA  the  whole  iLiabotical  catalogue  of  ber  uiiainid 
qualities,  od  such  an  occasion.  She  was  particularly  proud  of  her  turn  I 
bugioe^a ;  and  she  showed  it  now  in  reducing  everything  to  pen  and  iid 
and  beiag  moved  b;  nothing.  All  tbc  rost  of  that  day,  and  from  ratviiii 
to  night  afterwards,  she  sat  at  that  desk ;  scratching  compo«cdly  with  ' 
hard  pen,  speaking  in  the  same  imperturbable  whisper  to  eveiybt  ' 
never  relaxjog  a  muscle  of  her  face,  or  softening  a  tone  of  bef  voice,  i 
appearing  with  en  atom  of  her  dress  aatray. 

Her  brother  took  u  book  sometimes,  but  never  reed  it  that  1  taw. 
would  open  it  and  look  at  it  as  if  he  were  reading,  but  would  reinajn  for 
whole  hour  without  turtiiag  the  leaf,  and  then  put  it  dovrn  anil  walk  I 
And  fro  in  llie  room.  1  used  to  ut  with  folded  hands  watcbing  him,  « 
rnuiiting  his  footsteps,  hour  after  hour.  }Ic  very  seldom  spoke  to  h 
tmd  never  to  mc.  lie  seemed  to  be  the  only  restless  thing,  except  Ik 
clocks,  in  the  whole  motionless  house.  I 

la  these  days  before  the  funeral,  I  saw  but  little  of  Pcg^tjr.  eui^ 
that,  in  passing  up  or  down  sUiirs,  1  always  found  ha  close  to  the  Pouir 
where  my  nother  and  her  baby  lay,  and  eirept  that  she  came  to  me  ev^ 
night,  ukd  sat  by  niy  bed's  head  while  1  w<^at  to  sleep.  A  ilay  OT  Ur 
Wore  llie  buriitl — 1  think  it  was  a  day  or  two  before,  but  1  am  ootuciai 
of  confusion  in  my  mind  alumt  thut  benvy  time,  with  nothing  to  mark  I 
progress — she  took  uie  into  the  room.  I  only  recolleut  that  uml  "" 
some  white  cov«ring  on  the  b«^,  with  a  beautiful  eleanUneas  and  U 
all  around  it,  there  seemod  to  roe  to  lie  emlHHlied  the  solemn  sttl 
that  was  in  the  house :  and  that  when  she  would  have  turned  the  ( 
gently  back,  1  cried :   "  Oh  no  1  oh  no  !  "  and  held  her  hand. 

If  the  funeral  had  been  yesterday,  1  could  not  recolleet  it  better. 
very  air  of  the  best  parbr,  when  I  went  in  at  the  door,  the  bright  e 
tion  of  the  Are,  the  sbiniiig  of  the  wine  in  the  decimterB,  the  patieraa 
the  gjassea  and  plates,  the  fiiint  sweet  smell  of  cuke,  the  odour  i 
Miss  Murdstonc'a  dross,  and  our  bhiek  clothes.  Mr.  Cliillip  is  jo  1~ 
room,  and  comes  to  speitk  to  me.  v 

"  And  how  Is  Master  David  ?  "  he  snys,  kindly. 

I  rannot  tell  him  very  welL     I  give  him  my  band,  which  he  holds  in  h 

"  Dear  me !  "  saya  Mr.  ChilUp,  meekly  smiling,  with  somellusg  thiol 
in  his  eye,  "Our  little  friends  grow  np  around  lu.  They  grow  cull 
our  knowledge,  ma'am  ?" 

This  is  to  Miss  Murdstone,  who  makes  no  reply. 

'•  TLere  is  a  great  improvement  here,  ma'am  i  "  says  Mr.  Chillip. 

Miss  Murdstone  merely  answer*  with  a  frown  and  a  formal  b 
Mr.  Chillip,  discomfited,  goea  into  a  comer,  keepijig  me  with  him, 
opens  his  mouth  no  more. 

I  remark  this,  beenuse  I  remark  everj'lhing  that  hapnens,  not  b 

I  care  about  myself,  or  have  done  since  I  emne  home.  And  now  the  b 
Itcgius  le  sound,  and  Mr.  Umer  and  another  eome  to  make  us  ready,  i 
I'cggotty  was  wont  to  tell  me,  long  ago,  the  (bUowers  of  my  father  to  ti 
same  grave  were  made  rwuly  in  the  same  room,  " 

There  are  Mr.Hurdstooc,  our  neighbour  Ur.Gnjrpcr,  Mi.CMl^,«a4 
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Wka  «e  CO  em  to  tlie  door,  Am  Bfluen  and  tkeir  kadt  am  in  the 
gndn;  ana  thflf  moffe  Wore  vi  down  tbe  path,  and  pait  fta  aliBi,  and 
ikoapli  tiia  gate,  and  into  tte  ebiiraii-yaid  whare  I  hafo  ao  often  beard 
Aa  hvda  aing  .on  a  loniBier  moming. 

We  afeand  tRmnd  tlia  grave.  The  dey  aeena  different  to  nie  ftom  every 
oAor  day,  and  the  hght  not  of  the  same  color — of  a  aadder  oofer.  Now 
flnva  ia  a  aoleinn  mui,  wbieh  we  have  hraof^t  from  home  with  what  is 
in  Ilia  nioald ;  and  wUfe  we  stand  b«e-headed,  I  hear  the  voioa  of 


Iha  eiMgjfinai^  aouding  remote  in  the  open  air,  and  yet  dis&kot  and 
phm,  aaymg  :  "I  am  the  BesiiReotion  and  the  life,  sulk  tiie  Lord  1 " 
Then  I  hear  sohs;  and,  standing  apart  amoog  the  lookers-on,  I  see  that 
goad  sad  iutUU  servant  jkan  of  all  the  people  tkpon  earth  I  love  the 
bssk»  and  tmto  whom  liMfeldisk  heart  is  certain  that  the  Lord  wiD  one 
dtafsiyi-WdldOne."^'''* 

nwe  are  many  fitts  that  I  kaow,  among  the  little  erowd;  fimes  that 
I  knew  in  chnrdi,  when  mine  was  always  wondering  there ;  ftees  that  first 
sarmy  mother,  when  she  came  to  the  village  in  her  yonthMUoom.  I  do 
Bot  mmd  tkenh— I  mind  nothing  bat  my  grief— and  yet  I  sIm  and  know 
Asm  all;  and  even  in  the  bad^^oond,  &r  away,  see  Minnie  looking  on, 
■d  har  qfe  glaneing  on  her  sweetheart,  who  is  near  me. 

It  m  ovnr,  and  the  esrthis  filled  in,  and  we  torn  to  oome  awf  j;   Before 

u  stands  our  house,  so  pretty  and  unchanged,  so  linked  in  my  mind  with 

the  young  idea  of  what  is  gone,  that  all  my  sorrow  has  been  nothing  to 

thB  sorrow  it  calls  forth.  But  they  take  me  on ;  and  Mr.  Chillip  talks  to  me ; 

ad  when  we  get  home,  puts  some  water  to  my  lips ;  and  when  I  ask  his 

ksTe  to  go  up  to  my  room,  dismisses  me  with  the  gentleness  of  a  woman. 

An  thu,  I  say,  is  yesterday's  event.    Events  of  later  date  have  floated 

from  me  to  the  shore  where  all  forgotten  things  will  reappear,  but  this 

ituds  like  a  high  rock  in  the  ocean. 

I  knew  that  Peggotty  would  come  to  me  in  my  room.  The  Sabbath 
lAiess  of  the  time  (the  day  was  so  like  Sunday  I  I  have  forgotten  that) 
VIS  suited  to  us  both.  She  sat  down  by  my  side  upon  my  little  bed ; 
and  holding  my  hand,  and  sometimes  putting  it  to  her  lips,  and  sometimes 
toothing  it  with  hers,  as  she  might  have  comforted  my  little  brother, 
^  me,  in  her  way,  all  that  she  had  to  tell  oonceming  what  had  happened. 

" She  was  never  well,'*  said  Peggotty,  "for  a  long  time.  She  was 
QBoertain  in  her  mind,  and  not  happy.  When  her  baby  was  bom,  I 
ttoQght  at  first  she  would  get  better,  but  she  was  more  delicate,  and  sunk 
t  littfe  every  day.  She  used  to  like  to  sit  alone  before  her  baby  came,  and 
tlua  the  cried ;  but  afterwards  she  used  to  sing  to  it — so  soft,  that  I  once 
tkmght,  when  I  heard  her,  it  was  like  a  voice  up  in  the  air,  that  was  rising 
«ny. 

**  I  think  she  got  to  be  more  timid,  and  more  frightened-like,  of  late ;  and 
tbi  a  hard  word  was  like  a  blow  to  her.  But  she  was  always  the  same  t6 
■e.    She  never  changed  to  her  foolish  Peggotty,  didn't  my  sweet  girl." 

Here  Peggotty  stopped,  and  softly  beat  upon  my  hand  a  little  while. 

''The  last  timethii  I  saw  her  like  her  own  old  self,  was  the  night  when 
pa  csme  home,  my  dear.  The  day  yon  went  away,  she  said  to  me,  '  I 
nerer  shall  eee  my  pretty  darling  again.  Something  teUs  me  so,  that  tells 
the  truth,  I  know.' 
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"  She  tried  to  hold  up  aHer  that ;  and  many  a  time,  when  they  told  ber 
she  was  thoughtless  and  hght-heorted,  made  believe  to  be  lo  i  but  it  tru 
all  u  bygone  then.  She  never  told  her  husband  what  she  had  told  me — 
she  wai  afraid  of  saying  it  to  anybody  else — till  one  ui^ht,  a  little  more 
than  a  week  before  it  happened, when  she  said  lo  him:  *  My  dear, I  think 
I  lira  dying.' 

"  '  It '»  off  ray  mind  now,  Peggotty,'  she  told  me,  when  I  laid  her  in  her 
bed  that  night.     '  He  will  believe  St  mote  and  more,  poor  fellow,  every  dav 
for  a  few  days  to  come  ;  and  then  it  will  be  past.    I  am  very  tired.    If  thnl 
is  sleep,  sit  by  rae  while  I  sleep :  don't  leave  mc.    God  blosa  both  i^n 
chUdreQ !     God  protect  and  keep  my  fatbetleas  boy  I '  ^B 

"  I  never  left  her  afterwards,"  said  Peggotty.     "  She  often  talked  t»* 
them  two  down  atairs-~ror  she  loved  them ;  li^  couldn't  bear  not  to  Ion 
any  one  who  was  about  her — but  when  they  went  away  from  her  bedside, 
she  always  turned  to  me,  as  if  there  was  rest  where  Peggotty  was,  and 
never  fell  asleep  in  any  other  way. 

"  On  the  last  night,  in  the  evening,  she  kissed  mc,  and  said ;  ■  If  my 
baby  should  die  too,  Fcggotty,  please  let  them  lay  him  in  my  arms,  sad 
bury  us  together."  (It  was  done ;  for  the  poor  lamb  lived  but  a  day  beyond 
her,)  '  Let  my  dearest  boy  go  with  us  to  our  resting-place,'  she  said, '  »at~ 
tell  him  that  liis  mother,  when  she  lay  here,  blessed  him  not  once,  but  ^ 
thousand  times.'" 

Another  silence  followed  this,  luid  another  gentle  beating  on  my  h 

"  It  was  pretty  far  in  the  night,"  said  Pe^otty,  "  when  she  asked  b 
for  some  drink ;  and  when  she  had  taken  it,  gave  mc  such  a  patient  si 
the  dear  1 — so  beautiful ! — 

"  Daybreak  had  come,  and  the  sun  was  rising,  when  she  said  lo  n 
how  kind  and  considerate  Mr.  Copperfield  had  always  been  to  her,  and  h 
he  had  borne  with  her,  and  told  her,  when  she  doubled  herself,  that  J 
loving  heart  was  better  and  stronger  than  wisdom,  and  that  he  « 
happy  man  in  hers.     '  Peggotty,  my  dear,'  she  said  then,  '  put  me  a 
to  you,'  for  she  was  very  weak.     '  Lay  your  good  arm  underneath  my  o«±,*1 
she  said,  '  and  turn  me  to  you,  for  your  face  is  going  far  off,  and  1  want  ik  | 
to  be  near.'    I  put  it  as  she  asked ;  and  ob  Davy !  the  time  had  c 
when  roy  first  parting  words  to  yon  were  true — when  ehe  waa  ghd  t 
hty  her  poor  head  on  her  stupid  cross  old  Peggotty's  arm — and  «he  c" 
like  a  child  that  liud  gone  to  sleep ! " 

Thus  ended  Peggotty's  narration.    From  the  moment  of  my  knowi 
of  the  death  of  aiy  mother,  the  idea  of  her  as  she  had  been  of  \aUs  h 
vanished  from  me.    I  remembered  her,  from  that  instant,  only  as  the  yoi 
mother  of  my  earliest  iinpruasions,  who  had  been  used  to  wmd  hrr  tirii 
curls  round  and  round  her  finger,  and  to  dance  with  mc  at  twilight  in  U 
parlor.  What  Peggotty  had  told  mc  now,  was  so  far  from  brin|png  me  bock 
lo  the  biter  period,  Uiat  it  rooted  the  earlier  image  in  my  mind.     It  taaj 
be  curious,  but  it  is  true.     In  her  death  she  winged  her  woy  back  to  Mi 
calm  untroubled  youth,  and  cancelled  oU  the  rest. 

The  mother  who  lay  in  the  grave,  was  the  mother  of  my  infancy  ;  Lbc 
little  creature  in  her  arms,  was  myadt^  as  I  had  oucc  been,  hashed  for  «*tr 
on  ber  bosom. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

I   BECOME  NEGLECTED,   AND   AM   PROVIDED   POR. 

The  first  act  of  business  Miss  Murdstone  performed  when  the  day  of 
the  solemnity  was  over,  and  light  was  freely  admitted  into  the  house,  was 
to  give  Peggotty  a  month's  warning.  Much  as  Peggotty  would  have  dis- 
liked such  a  service,  I  believe  she  would  have  retained  it,  for  my  sake,  in 
preference  to  the  best  upon  earth.  She  told  me  we  must  part,  and  told 
me  why ;  and  we  condoled  with  one  another,  in  all  sincerity. 

As  to  me  or  my  iutuie,  not  a  word  was  said,  or  a  step  taken.  Happy 
they  would  have  been,  I  diare  say,  if  they  could  have  dismissed  me  at  a 
month's  warning  too.  I  mustered  courage  once,  to  ask  Miss  Murdstone 
when  I  was  going  back  to  school ;  and  she  answered  dryly,  she  believed  I 
WIS  not  going  back  at  all.  I  was  told  nothing  more.  I  was  very  anxious 
to  know  what  was  going  to  be  done  with  me,  and  so  was  Peggotty ;  but 
neither  she  nor  I  could  pick  up  any  information  on  the  subject. 

There  was  one  change  in  my  condition,  which,  while  it  relieved  me  of  a 
great  deal  of  present  uneasiness,  might  have  made  me,  if  I  had  been 
capable  of  considering  it  closely,  yet  more  uncomfortable  about  the  future. 
It  was  this.  The  constraint  that  had  been  put  upon  me,  was  quite  aban- 
doned. I  was  so  far  from  being  required  to  keep  my  dull  post  in  the 
parlor,  that  on  several  occasions,  when  I  took  my  seat  there.  Miss  Murd- 
stone frowned  to  me  to  go  away.  I  was  so  far  from  being  warned  off 
from  P^gotty's  society,  that,  provided  I  was  not  in  Mr.  Murdstone's,  I 
was  never  sought  out  or  inquired  for.  At  first  I  was  in  daily  dread  of 
his  taking  my  education  in  hand  again,  or  of  Miss  Murdstone's  devoting 
herself  to  it ;  but  I  soon  began  to  think  that  such  fears  were  groundless, 
and  that  all  I  had  to  anticipate  was  neglect. 

I  do  not  conceive  that  this  discovery  gave  me  much  pain  then.  I  was 
still  giddy  with  the  shock  of  my  mother's  death,  and  in  a  kind  of  stunned 
state  as  to  all  tributary  things.  I  can  recollect,  indeed,  to  have  speculated, 
at  odd  times,  on  the  possibility  of  my  not  being  taught  any  more,  or  cared 
for  any  more ;  and  growing  up  to  be  a  shabby  moody  man,  lounging  an 
idle  life  away,  about  the  village ;  as  well  as  on  the  feasibility  of  my  getting 
rid  of  this  picture  by  going  away  somewhere,  like  the  hero  in  a  story, 
to  seek  my  fortune :  but  these  were  transient  visions,  day  dreams  I  sat 
looking  at  sometimes,  as  if  they  were  faintly  painted  or  written  on  the 
waQ  of  my  room,  and  which,  as  they  melted  away,  left  the  wall  blank 
again. 

"  Peggotty,"  I  said  in  a  thoughtful  whisper,  one  evening,  when  I  was 
wanning  my  hands  at  the  kitchen  fire,  '*  Mr.  Murdstone  likes  me  less  than 
he  used  to.  He  never  liked  me  much,  Peggotty;  but  he  would  rather  not 
eren  see  me  now,  if  he  can  help  it." 

"  Perhaps  it 's  his  sorrow,"  said  Peggotty,  stroking  my  hair. 

'*  I  am  sure,  Peggotty,  I  am  sorry  too.  If  I  believed  it  was  his  sorrow, 
I  should  not  think  of  it  at  all.    But  it 's  not  that ;  oh,  no,  it 's  not  that." 

H 
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*'  How  do  you  know  it 's  not  (hat  ?  "  said  Peggotty,  after  a  nlencs. 

"  Oh,  his  (orrow  is  another  and  (juile  a  different  thing.  He  is  sorry  at  1 
this  moment,  sitting  by  tlie  fireside  with  Miss  Murdatone  ;  but  if  I  was  to  j 
go  in,  Peggolty,  he  would  be  something  beiidea." 

"  What  would  he  be F"  BaiJ  Peggotty. 

"  Angry,"  1  anawerod,  with  an  involuatary  imitation  of  bis  dark  from 
"  If  he  was  only  sorry,  he  wouldn't  look  at  me  as  he  does.      ' 
Borry,  and  it  makee  me  fed  kinder." 

FeggoUy  said  notMag  ior  a  little  whfle  i  and  1  vanned  my  hands,  a 
Hient  as  she. 

"  Davy."  ahc  said  at  lengVli, 

"  Ye),PegKoUy?" 

"  I  have  tried,  my  dear,  all  ways  1  could  think  rf — all  the  way»  ihi 
are,  and  all  the  ways  there  ain't,  in  short — to  get  a  luitable  urrice  ' 
in  Blnnderstone ;  Cut  there '»  no  such  a  thing,  my  lore." 

"  And  what  do  yon  mean  to  do,  Pt^Kgotty  ?  "  says  I,  vistTully,     ' 
you  mean  to  go  nnd  mek.  your  fortune  ? ' ' 

"  I  expect  I  shall  he  (breed  to  go  to  Yarmuulb,"  replied  P^gottjr, ' 
live  there," 

"  You  might  have  gone  farther  off,"  1  nid,  farigbtening  a  tUUe.  "  aad 
been  as  bod  as  lost.  I  shall  see  you  loiiietimes,  my  dear  old  Peitgotty. 
there.     You  won't  be  tjuite  at  tlie  other  eud  of  the  world,  will  youF" 

"  Contrary  ways,  please  God  ! "  cried  Peggotty,  with  great  ai  ' 
"  Aa  long  as  you  are  here,  my  pet,  1  ^lall  come  otct  every  week  of  I 
life  to  see  you.    One  day,  every  week  of  my  life !" 

1  felt  a  great  weight  taken  off  my  miud  by  tiiia  promiac ;  but  even  ti 
was  not  all,  for  Peggotty  went  on  to  say : 

"  I '  m  a  going,  l)avy,  you  see,  to  tny  brother's,  hrat,  for  aoo^Kr  fi 
night's  visit—just  till  1  hare  had  time  to  look  about  me,  aiid  f;A  to  ■ 
something  like  myself  again.  Now,  1  have  been  thiukiujf.  tliat  pcrhapi,,  4 
they  don't  wmt  you  hoc  at  {ffescnt,  you  might  be  let  to  go  along  w ' ' 

if  anything,  short  of  being  in  a  diffetent  relation  to  every  one 
me,  P^gotty  exeeptod,  could  have  given  me  a  sense  of  plcasiuc  at 
time,  it  woidd  have  been  this  project  of  uU  others.     The  idea  of  * 
again  suiroundcd  by  those  honest  faces,  shining  welcome  on  me ; 
Dewing  the  pcacefuluess  of  the  sweet  i^undny  morning,  when  tb« 
were  ringing,  the  stones  dropping  in  the  water,  and  the  shadowy  slil 
breaking  through  the  mist ;  of  roaming  up  and  down  with  little  Em'l, . 
t«lliiig  her  my  troubles,  nnd  finding  charms  against  them  in  the  sheila  and 
pebbles  on  the  beach;  made  a  calm  in  my  heart.     It  was  raffled 
moment,  to  bo  sure,  by  a  doubt  of  Miss  Mordstooe's  giving  her 
but  even  thai  was  set  at  rest  soon,  for  she  came  out  to  take  ar 
grope  in  the  store-doset  while  we  were  yet  in  conTersotioo,  and  Peggoll 
with  a  boldncM  that  amaied  me,  broached  the  topic  on  the  spot. 

"  "Hie  boy  will  be  idle  there,"  said  Miss  Murdatone,  looking 
pickle-jar,  "  and  idleness  is  the  root  of  oil  rril.  But,  to  be  sure,  ke 
be  idle  hero — or  anywhere,  in  my  opinion," 

Peggotty  had  an  angry  answer  leody,  1  could  ace ;  bat  sbe 
for  my  sake,  andrcmuned  silent, 

"  Uumpfa ! "  eaid  Mias  Murdatone,  still  keeping  her  eye  on  the  pickles 
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"  it  is  of  more  impcHianoe  iliaii  anything  else — ^it  is  of  paramount  impoit- 
iince — ^that  my  brother  should  not  be  disturbed  or  made  uncomfortable. 
1  suppose  I  had  better  say  yes." 

I  thanked  her,  without  making  any  demonstration  of  joy,  lest  it  should 
iftdace  her  to  withdraw  her  assent.  Nor  could  I  help  thinking  this  a 
pnident  coarse,  when  she  looked  at  me  out  of  the  pickle-jar,  with  as  great 
an  access  of  sourness  as  if  her  black  eyes  had  absorbed  its  contents* 
However,  the  permission  was  given,  and  was  never  retracted ;  for  when  the 
month  was  out,  Peggotty  and  I  were  ready  to  depart. 

Mr.  Barkis  came  into  the  house  for  Peggotty  *8  boxes.  I  had  never 
known  him  to  pass  the  garden-gate  before,  but  on  this  occasion  he  came 
into  the  house.  And  he  gave  me  a  look  as  he  shouldered  the  largest  box 
and  went  out,  which  I  thought  had  meaning  in  it,  if  meaning  could  ever 
be  said  to  find  its  way  into  Mr.  Barkis's  visage. 

Pe^otty  was  naturally  in  low  spirits  at  leaving  what  had  been  her 
home  so  many  years,  and  where  the  two  strong  attachn^ents  of  her  life — 
for  my  mother  and  myself — had  been  formed.  She  had  been  walking  in 
the  churchyard,  too,  very  early ;  and  she  got  into  the  cart,  and  sat  in  it 
with  her  handkerchief  at  her  eyes. 

So  long  as  she  remained  in  this  condition,  Mr.  Barkis  gave  no  sign 
of  life  whatever.  He  sat  in  his  usual  place  and  attitude,  like  a  great 
stuffed  figure.  But  when  she  began  to  look  about  her,  and  to  spe^  to 
me,  he  nodded  his  head  and  grinned  several  times.  I  have  not  the  least 
notion  at  whom,  or  what  he  meant  by  it. 

''*  It 's  a  beautiful  day,  Mr.  Barkis !  "  I  said,  as  an  act  of  politeness. 

"  It  ain't  bad,''  said  Mr.  Barkis,  who  generally  qualified  his  speech,  and 
nirelv  committed  himself. 

"  Peggotty  is  quite  comfortable  now,  Mr.  Barkis,"  I  remarked,  for  his 
satisfactioa. 

"  Is  she,  though !  "  said  Mr.  Barkis. 

After  redecting  about  it,  with  a  sagacious  air,  Mr.  Barkis  eyed  her,  and 
said : 

^'Are  you  pretty  comfortable  ?  " 

Pcjrgotty  laughed,  and  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  But  really  and  truly,  you  know.  Are  you  ?  "  growled  Mr.  Barkis, 
sliding  nearer  to  her  on  the  seat,  and  nudging  her  with  his  elbow.  "  Are 
you?  Really  and  truly  pretty  comfortable  ?  Are  you?  Eh?"  At  each  of  these 
iuquiries  ^Ir.  Barkis  shuflled  nearer  to  her,  and  gave  her  another  nudge; 
so  that  at  last  we  were  all  crowded  together  in  the  left-hand  comer  of  the 
cart,  and  I  was  so  squeezed  that  I  could  hardly  bear  it. 

Peggotty  calling  his  attention  to  my  suiTerings,  Mr.  Barkis  gave  mc 
a  little  more  room  at  once,  and  got  away  by  degrees.  But 
I  could  not  help  observing  that  he  seemed  to  think  he  had  hit  upon  a 
wonderful  expedient  for  expressing  himself  in  a  neat,  agreeable,  and 
pointed  manner,  without  the  inconvenience  of  inventing  conversation.  He 
manifestly  chuckled  over  it  for  some  time.  By-and-by  he  turned  to 
Peggotty  again,  and  repeating,  **  Are  you  pretty  comfortable  though  ?  " 
bcre  down  upon  us  as  before,  until  the  breath  was  nearly  wedged  out  of 
my  body.  By<md-by  he  made  another  descent  upon  us  with  the  same 
inquiry,  and  the  same  result.     At  length,  I  got  up  whenever  I  saw  him 
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coming,  and  stnnding  on  the  footbonrd,  pretended  lo  look  at  tlic  prospccti 
after  which  I  did  eery  well. 

He  ivns  ao  polite  os  to  stop  nt  a  public-house,  expressly  on  our 
account,  and  entertain  us  with  broiled  multon  and  beer.  Even  whcft' 
Peggotty  was  in  the  net  of  drinking,  ho  iras  seized  nith  one  ot  thow 
approoehea,  and  almost  choked  her.  But  as  we  drew  nearer  to  the  end 
of  our  journey,  he  had  more  to  do  and  less  time  for  gallantry ;  and  when 
wa  got  on  Yarraoulb  pavement,  we  were  all  too  much  shaken  and  jolte^ 
I  apprehend,  to  have  any  leisure  for  any  thing  else,  " 

Mr.  Peggotty  and  Ham  waited  for  us  nt  the  old  plaee.  They  receirod 
me  and  Feggotty  in  an  affectionate  nmnner,  and  shook  hands  with  Ufj 
Barkia,  who,  with  his  hat  on  the  very  back  of  his  head,  and  a  ahame-faoe^ 
leer  upon  his  countenance,  and  pervading  his  very  legs,  presented  bat  | 
vacant  appearance,  I  thought.  They  each  took  one  of  Peggotly's  Irunki 
and  we  were  ^oing  away,  when  Mr.  Barkis  solemnly  made  d  sign  to  m 
with  hia  forefinger  to  come  under  an  nrehway. 

"  I  Bay,"  growled  Mr.  Barkis,  "it  was  nil  right." 

I  looked  up  into  his  face,  and  answered,  willi  an  alltiupt  to  l)e  vei] 
profound:  "Oh!" 

"  It  didn't  come  to  a  end  there,"  said  Mr.  Barkis,  uodding  eoa 
fidentially.     '■  It  was  all  right." 

Again  I  answered:   "Oh!  " 

"  You  know  who  was  willin',"  said  my  friend.  "  It  was  Barkis,  UM 
Barkis  only." 

I  nodded  assent. 

"  It  'a  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Borkia,  shaking  hands  -,  "  I  'm  a  Griend  a 
your'n.     You  made  it  all  right,  first.     It  'a  all  right." 

In  hia  attempts  to  be  particularly  lucid,  Mr.  Barkis  was  so  extreme] 
mysterious,  that  I  might  have  stood  looking  in  his  face  for  an  hour,  i 
most  assuredly  should  have  got  as  much  information  out  of  it  as  out  i 
the  face  of  a  clock  that  had  stojiped,  but  for  Peggotty's  calling  mc  «wi 
Aa  we  were  going  along,  she  asked  me  what  he  had  snid ;  and  1  uM  I 
he  had  said  it  was  all  right. 

"  Like   his   impudence,"   said   Peggotty,  "  hut   I  don't   mind  tlu 
Pavy  dear,  what  should  you  think  if  I  waa  to  think  of  bring  married  f  " 

"  Why^I  suppose  you  would  like  mc  aa  much  then,  Prggotty,  as  J9 
do  now ?"  1  returned,  after  a  little  consideration.  , 

Greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  the  passengers  in  the  street,  aa  wcU  | 
of  her  relations  going  on  before,  the  good  soul  was  obliged  to  eto}>  Ul 
embrace  roe  on  the  spot,  with  many  protestations  of  her  uiialtenible  loM 

"  Tell  me  what  should  you  say.  darling?  "  she  asked  again,  wlien  L'  * 
.ffU  over,  and  we  tfere  walking  on. 

"  If  you  were  thinking  of  being  married — to  Mr.  Barkis,  Peggotty  F  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Peggotty. 

"  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing.  For  then  you  I 
Peggotty,  you  would  always  have  the  horse  and  cart  to  bring  jou  Oi 
sec  mo,  and  could  eome  for  nothing,  and  be  aure  of  coming," 

"  The  sense  of  the  dear  1 "  cried  Peggotty.  "  What  I  have  httm 
thinking  of.  this  month  back  I  Yea,  my  predous ;  and  I  think  I  should 
be  more  independent  altogether,  you  tee ;  let  alone  my  working  with  ■ . 
better  heart  in  my  own  knxse,  than  I  could  in  anybody  qUq  's  now. 
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doa't  know  what  I  migbt  be  fit  for,  now,  as  a  cervant  to  a  stranger. 
And  1  shall  be  always  near  my  pretty's  resting-place,"  said  Peggotty 
musing,  "and  able  to  see  it  when  1  like;  and  when  /lie  down  to  r^,  i 
may  be  laid  not  far  off  from  my  darling  giil  1  '* 

We  neitner  of  ns  said  anything  for  a  little  while. 

"  But  I  wouldn't  so  mndi  as  give  it  another  thought,"  said  Peggotty, 
dieeriiy,  "if  my  Davy  was  anyways  against  it — not  if  I  had  been  asked 
in  dinrch  thirty  times  three  times  over,  and  was  wearing  out  the  ring  in 
my  pocket." 

"  Look  at  me,  Peggotty,"  I  replied ;  "  and  see  if  I  am  not  really  glad, 
and  don't  truly  wish  it ! "    As  indeed  I  did,  with  all  my  heart. 

"  Well,  my  me,"  said  Peggotty,  giving  me  a  squeeze, "  I  have  thought  of 
it  night  and  day,  everyway  I  can,  and  I  hope  the  right  way;  but  I'll  think 
of  it  again,  and  speak  to  my  brother  about  it,  and  in  the  meantime  we  '11  keep 
it  to  ourselves,  I]Niivy,  you  and  me.  Barkis  is  a  good  plain  creetur',"  said  Peg- 
gotty, "  and  if  I  tried  to  do  my  duty  by  him,  I  think  it  would  be  my  fault  if 
I  wasn't  —if  I  wasn't  pretty  comfortable,"  said  Peggotty,  laughing  heartily* 

This  quotation  from  Mr.  Barkis  was  so  appropriate,  and  tickled  us  both 
so  much,  that  we  laughed  again  and  again,  and  were  quite  in  a  pleasant 
homonr  when  we  came  within  view  of  Mr.  Peggotty's  cottage. 

It  looked  just  the  same,  except  that  it  may,  perhaps,  have  shrunk  a  little 
in  my  eyes ;  and  ^Irs.  Gummidge  was  waiting  at  the  door  as  if  she  had 
stood  there  ever  since.  All  within  was  the  same,  down  to  the  seaweed  in 
the  blue  mug  in  my  bedroom.  I  went  into  the  out-house  to  look  about 
me ;  and  the  very  same  lobsters,  crabs,  and  crawfish  possessed  by  the  same 
desire  to  pinch  the  world  in  general,  appeared  to  be  in  the  same  state  of 
consrlomeration  in  the  same  old  comer. 

But  there  was  no  little  Em'Jy  to  be  seen,  so  I  asked  Mr.  Peggotty 
where  she  was. 

"  She 's  at  school,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  wiping  the  heat  consequent 
on  the  porterage  of  Peggotty's  box  from  his  forehead ;  "  she  *11  be  home," 
looking  at  the  Dutch  clock,  "  in  from  twenty  minutes  to  half-an-hour's 
time.     We  all  on  us  feel  the  loss  of  her,  bless  ye !" 

^frs.  Gummidge  moaned. 

"  Cheer  up,  ^lawthcr ! "  cried  Mr.  Peggotty. 

"  I  feel  it  more  than  anybody  else,"  said  Mrs.  Gummidge ;  "  I  *m  a 
lone  lorn  creetur',  and  she  used  to  be  a'most  the  only  think  that  didn't  go 
oontrairv  with  me." 

Mrs.  Gummidge,  whimpering  and  shaking  her  head,  applied  herself  to 
blowing  the  fire.  Mr.  Peggotty,  looking  round  upon  us  wliile  she  was  so 
engaged,  said  in  a  low  voice,  which  he  shaded  with  his  hand :  "  The  old 
'un !  "  Prom  this  I  rightly  conjectured  that  no  improvement  had  taken 
pbioe  since  my  last  visit  in  the  state  of  Mrs.  Gummidge's  spirits. 

Now,  the  whole  place  was,  or  it  should  have  been,  quite  as  delightful  a 
pisce  as  ever ;  and  yet  it  did  not  impress  me  in  the  same  way.  I  felt 
nther  disappointed  with  it.  Perhaps  it  was  because  little  Em'ly  was  not 
It  home.  I  knew  the  way  by  which  she  would  come,  and  presently  found 
myself  strolling  along  the  path  to  meet  her. 

A  figure  appeared  in  the  distance  before  long,  and  I  soon  knew  it  to  be 
Emly,  who  was  a  little  creature  still  in  stature,  though  she  was  grown.  But 
V  lien  she  drew  nearer,  and  I  saw  her  blue  eyes  looking  bluer,  and  her  dimpled 
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fuoe  looking  brighter,  and  her  whole  tdt  prclticr  nnd  KBycr,  s  ourioi 
I'ueling  csiuc  ovvr  uil-  that  made  ine  pretend  not  to  know  her.  and  )iu 
as  if  I  were  looking  ut  something  a  long  wny  off.  I  have  done  such  I 
thing  siuoe  in  lAti-r  lifL-,  or  I  om  mistaken. 

Little  Eni'l/  didji't  ejire  a  bit,  She  ta\r  mt  well  enough ;  but  ii»t«d  a 
tnniiitg  round  and  calling  after  me,  run  awny  Inughing.  Thit  obliged  i 
to  run  after  her,  and  she  ran  ao  fast  that  we  were  very  near  tbc  cottsgi 
befors  I  canght  her. 

■' Oh,  it  '8  joii,  ia  it  ?  "  said  little  Em'ly. 

""Why,  jou  knew  who  it  was,  Em'ly,"  add  I. 

"  And  (Udn't  you  know  who  it  wasV"  said  Em'ly.  I  Wiis  goin^  to  kiM 
her,  but  she  oorcrcd  her  eheny  lips  with  her  bands,  and  said  she  wam't  i 
boby  now,  and  ran  away,  laughing  more  than  erer,  into  the  honse. 

She  socisod  to  df>hgbt  in  teasing  me,  which  was  a  chao^  in  her  I  v 
dered  at  very  much.      The   tea-table  was  ready,    and  our  little  Ion 
was  put  out  in  its  old  place,  but  instead  of  coming  to  sit  by  me,  she  i 
and  bestowed  her  eonipany  upon  that  grumbhng  Mrs.  Gummidgv: 
on  Mr.  Peggotty's  inquiring  why,  rumpled  her  hair  all  over  her  face  IaJ 
hide  it,  and  would  do  nothing  but  laugli. 

"  A  tittle  puss,  it  is  I  "said  Mr.  Feggotty,  patting  her  with  hia  great  hi 

"  So  sh'  is  I  so  sh'  is  1 "  cried  Umn.     "  Mos'r  Davy  bo',  M  sV  i> !  "^ 
and  he  sat  and  chuckled  nt  her  For  some  time,  in  a  at«te  of  mingled  sdnt 
tion  and  delight,  tliat  made  his  faoi?  a  burning  red. 

little  Em'ly  was  spoiled  by  theni  all.  in  faet  -,  and  by  no  on«  nan  thui 
Mr.  Pi^gotly  himsiJf,  whom  she  i-ould  hsve  coaxed  into  anythiug,  by  only 
going  and  laying  her  i'lie«-k  against  bis  rough  whisker.  That  was  my  opinioii, 
at  least,  nhcn  I  saw  her  do  it;  and  1  held  Mr.  Peggotty  to  be  thonnghlT 
in  the  right.  Itut  she  wm  so  sffectionale  and  ewcet-natured,  and  bad  >i>dt 
a  pleasant  manner  of  being  both  sly  and  shy  ut  once,  that  she  c«pti«iU«d 
ine  more  than  ever.  ' 

She  waa  tender-hearted,  loo  ;  for  when,  as  wo  sal  round  the  Are  nt 
an  allusion  was  made  by  Kir.  Peggutly  over  lils  pipe  to  tbo  loss  I  had  si 
tained.  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  and  she  loo!«d  at  lue  so  kindly  a 
the  table,  that  I  fell  .|uitu  thankful  to  her. 

"  Ah !  "  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  taking  up  hsr  curls,  and  running  tl 
Ids  hand  like  water.  "  here 's  another  orphan,  you  sec.  sir.     And  h«r«i^ 
said  Mr.  Peggotty.  giving  Uam  a  baok-banded  knock  in  the  <:lw«t,  ' 
another  of  'cm,  though  he  don't  look  muvb  like  it," 

"If  1  hod  you  formy  guardian.  Mr.  Peggotty,"  said  Uahaking  my  li 
"I  don't  think  1  should /cv^  nnich  hke  it." 

"  Well  said,  Mos'r  Davy  bo'  I  "  cried  Ham,  in  an  ceataoy.     "  lb 
Weflsnid!     Nor  more  you  wouldn't  I     Hot!  Hor  f  "— Here  he  rstuni 
Mr.  Pcggotty's  btck-handcr,  and   little  Em'ly  got  up  and  kissed  ] 
I'eggotty. 

"  Anil  how 's  yonr  friend,  sir  ?  "  Mid  Mr,  Ptggotty  to  me. 

"  Steerforth  ?  "  said  I. 

"  That 's  the  name !  "  cried  Mr.  Peggotty,  turning  to  Ham.    **!■ 
it  was  souU!lbing  in  our  way." 

"  You  stid  it  was  Jtnddctford,"  obaerrrd  Kara,  langfainic. 

"  Wdl  P  "  retorted    Mr,   Pej^gotty,     "  Aiul  ye  it«r  with  a  T 
dM'lytt?     It  ain't  fur Dif.     How  i«  he,  sir?  " 
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His  wm  Tsj  wett  indeed  when  I  ctme  away,  Mr.  Peggottj.*' 
Then's  a  finendl"    said  Mr.  Peggottj,  stretddng  out  hk  pipe. 
Time 's  a  fneuiy  if  yon  talk  of  friends  1     Wliy,  Lord,  love  my  heart 
line,  if  it  ain't  a  tieat  to  look  at  him ! " 

'*Heia*vety  handaorae^ishenot?''  said  I,  my  heart  wHiming  with  this 


« 


*•  Handsome !  "  cried  Mr.  Peggotty.  **  He  stands  np  to  yon  lika-— like  a 
— why,  I  don't  know  what  he  d(m*i  stand  up  to  you. like.  He's  so 
boldl'' 

"  Yea  1  That 's  joat  his  character,"  said  I.  " He's  as  brave  as  a  lion, 
aad  yon  can't  think  how  frank  he  is,  Mr.  P^gotty." 

'*  And  I  do  suppose,  now,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  looking  at  me  throu^ 
tka  smoke  of  his  pipe,  "  that  in  the  way  of  bo()k*leaniing  he'd  take  the 
wind  ont  of  a'most  anything." 

"  Yesy"  said  I,  delighted;  '*  he  knows  everything.  He  is  astonishinriy 
dever." 

"  Theare's  a  friend !  **  murmured  Mr.  Peggotty,  with  a  grave  toss  of  his 
head. 

'*  Nothing  seems  to  cost  him  any  trouble,"  said  I.  "  He  knows  a  task 
if  he  only  looks  at  it.  He  is  the  b^t  cricketer  you  ever  saw.  He  will  give 
yon  almost  as  many  men  as  yon  like  at  draughts,  and  beat  you  easily." 

Mr.  Peggotty  gave  his  head  another  toss,  as  much  as  to  say :  '*  Of 
he  will" 
He  is  such  a  speaker,"  I  pursued,  ''that  he  can  win  anybody  over; 
aad  I  don't  know  ^diat  you'd  say  if  you  were  to  hear  him  sing,  Mr. 

"n.  I,      II  iii  II  >s 

J«ggotty. 

Mr.  Peggotty  gave  his  head  another  toss,  as  much  as  to  say :  "I  have 
no  doubt  of  it" 

"  Then,  he 's  such  a  generous,  fine,  noble  fellow,"  said  I,  quite  carried 
away  by  my  favorite  theme,  '*  that  it 's  hardly  possible  to  give  him  as 
much  praise  as  he  deserves.  I  am  sure  I  can  never  fed  thankful  enough 
for  the  generosity  with  which  he  has  protected  me,  so  much  younger  and 
lower  in  the  school  than  himself." 

I  was  running  on,  very  fast  indeed,  when  my  eyes  rested  on  little  Em'ly's 
face,  which  was  bent  forward  over  the  table,  listening  with  the  deepest 
attention,  her  breath  held,  her  blue  eyes  sparkling  like  jewels,  and  the 
color  mantling  in  her  cheeks.  She  looked  so  extraordinarily  earnest  and 
pretty,  that  I  stopped  in  a  sort  of  wonder ;  and  they  all  observed  her  at 
the  same  time,  for,  as  I  stopped,  they  laughed  and  looked  at  her. 
"  Em'ly  is  like  me,"  said  Peggotty,  "  and  would  like  to  see  him.' 
Em'ly  was  confused  by  our  all  observing  her,  and  hung  down  her  head, 
and  her  face  was  covered  with  blushes.  Glancing  up  presently  through 
ber  stray  curls,  and  seeing  that  we  were  all  looking  at  her  still  (I  am 
sue,  I,  for  one,  could  have  looked  at  her  for  hours),  she  ran  away,  and 
kept  away  till  it  was  nearly  bedtime. 

I  lay  down  in  the  old  little  bed  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  and  the  wind 
csme  moaning  on  across  the  flat  as  it  had  done  before.  But  I  could  not 
belp  fancying,  now,  that  it  moaned  of  those  who  were  gone ;  and  instead 
of  thinking  that  the  sea  might  rise  in  the  night  and  float  the  boat  away, 
I  thought  of  the  sea  that  had  risen,  since  I  last  heard  those  sounds,  and 
browned  my  happy  home.     I  recollect,  as  the  wind  and  water  began  to 
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sound  faiuter  in  my  ears,  piiltiiig  a  short  daiwo  icito  iiiy  pnyers,  petitionii  _ 
that  I  might  groTT  up  to  many  little  liin'ly,  and  so  dropping  lovin^y  asleepl 

The  days  passed  pretty  much  as  they  had  passed  twforc,  except— It 
was  a  great  exccptjnn — that  littto  Em'ly  and  I  seldom  wandered  on  tb 
beach  now.  She  hiul  tasks  to  leara,  and  nccdlc-work  to  dor  and  in 
absent  during  a  great  part  of  eaeh  day.  But  I  felt  that  we  should  not  lis* 
had  those  old  wandoriiigB,  even  if  it  had  been  otherwise.  Wild  and  fu 
of  childish  wlums  us  Em'ly  was.  she  was  more  of  a  little  woman  than 
h(id  supposed.  Shu  secme<l  to  have  got  a  great  distance  away  from  nu 
in  little  more  than  a  yeur.  She  liked  me,  but  she  laughed  at  me,  an 
tormented  me;  and  when  1  went  to  meet  her,  stole  home  another  way,  an 
was  laughing  at  the  door  when  I  came  baeV,  disappointed.  The  bci 
times  were  when  she  sat  quietly  at  work  in  the  doorway,  and  I  sat  on  Ui 
wooden  step  at  her  feet,  readiii;;  to  her.  It  seems  to  me,  at  this  hour,  thi 
1  have  never  seen  such  sunlight  as  on  those  bright  April  afternoons ;  thi 
I  have  never  seen  such  a  sunny  little  figure  oa  I  used  to  see,  sitting  t 
the  doorway  of  the  old  boat ;  that  I  have  never  beheld  such  sky,  sue 
water,  such  glorified  ships  sailing  nwey  into  golden  air. 

On  the  very  first  evening  after  our  arrival,  Mr.  liarkis  appeared  in  ■ 
eseeedingly  vacant  and  awkward  eoodition,  and  with  a  bundle  of  orann 
tied  up  in  a  handkerchief.  As  he  mode  no  allusion  of  any  kind  to  tU 
property,  he  was  supposed  to  have  left  it  behind  him  by  accident  when  b 
went  away  ;  until  Ham,  running  ofter  him  to  restore  it,  came  back  wit 
the  information  that  it  was  intended  for  Peggotty.  After  that  occasion  b 
nppeared  every  evening  at  exactly  the  same  hour,  Tmd  always  with  a  litt] 
bundle,  to  which  he  never  alluded,  and  which  he  regularly  put  behind  U 
door,  and  left  there.  These  offerings  of  affection  were  of  a  most  variov 
and  eccentric  dcacriptiou.  Among  them  I  remember  a  double  set  ( 
pig's  trotters,  a  huge  pin-cushion,  half  a  bushel  or  so  of  apples,  a  pair  ■ 
jet  earrings,  some  Spanish  onions,  a  bos  of  dominoes,  a  canury  bird  nn 
cage,  and  a  leg  of  pickled  pork. 

Mr.  Barkia'a  wooing,  as  I  remember  it,  was  altogether  of  a  peculii 
kind.  He  very  seldom  said  anything ;  but  would  sit  by  the  fire  iu  much  tb 
same  attitude  as  he  sat  in,  in  his  caH,  and  store  heavily  at  Peggnlty,  wh 
was  opposite.  One  night,  being,  as  1  suppose,  inspired  by  love,  he  made 
dart  at  the  bit  of  wax-candle  she  kept  for  her  thread,  and  put  it  in  hi 
waistcoat-pocket  and  carried  it  off.     After  that,  his  great  delight  was  I 
produce  it  when  it  was  wanted,  sticking  to  the  tiuing  of  his  pocket,  in 
partial ly-mclted  state,  and  pocket  it  again  when  it  was  done  with.     lie 
ecemed  to  enjoy  himself  very  much,  and  not  to  feel  at  uU  called  upon  to 
talk.    Eveu  when  he  look  Peggotty  out  for  a  walk  on  tlie  flats,  he  had  no 
iincaiincBs  on  that  head,  I  believe ;  contenting  himself  with  now  and  thm 
luking  her  if  she  was  pretty  comfortable:  and  I  remember  that  aomcli 
nflct  he  was  gone.  Peggotty  would  throw  her  uprou  over  her  face, 
laugh  for  balf-an-hour.     Indeed,  wc  were  all  wore  or  lesa  amiucd, 
cept  that  miserable  Mrs.  Gummiilge,  whoso  courtililp  would  apprtx 
have  bcai  of  on  exactly  {larsllel  nature,  she  was  so  ooutiiiuslly 
by  these  transactions  of  the  old  one. 

At  length,  when  the  term  of  my  virit  was  nearly  expired,  it  was  p' 
out  that  Peggotty  and  Mr.  Barkis  were  going  to  make  a  day's  bolii 
together,  and  that  little  Em'ly  and  I  were  to  accompany  them. 
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Imt  a  broken  sleq)  the  night  before,  in  anticipation  of  the  pleasure  of  a 
whde  day  with  "Em^lj.  We  were  all  astir  betimes  in  the  morning;  and 
while  we  were  yet  at  breakfast,  Mr.  Barkis  appeared  in  the  distance, 
driving  a  chaise-cart  towards  the  object  of  his  affections. 

Feggotly  was  drest  as  usual,  in  her  neat  and  quiet  mourning ;  but 
Mr.  Barkis  bloomed  in  a  new  blue  coat,  of  which  the  tailor  had  given  him 
sueh  good  measure,  that  the  cuffs  would  have  rendered  gbves  unnecessary 
in  the  coldest  weather,  while  the  collar  was  so  high  that  it  pushed  his  hair 
up  on  end  on  the  top  of  his  head.  His  bright  buttons,  too,  were  of  the 
largest  size.  Eendered  complete  by  drab  pantaloons  and  a  buff  waistcoat, 
I  thought  Mr.  Barlds  a  phenomenon  of  respectability. 

When  we  were  all  in  a  bustle  outside  the  door,  I  found  that 
Mr.  Peggotty  was  prepared  with  an  old  shoe,  which  was  to  be  thrown 
after  us  for  luck,  and  which  he  offered  to  Mrs.  Gummidge  for  that 
purpose. 

"No.  It  had  better  be  done  by  somebody  else,  Dan'l,"  said 
Mrs.  Gummidge.  *'  I  'm  a  lone  lorn  creetur'  myself,  and  everythink  that 
xeminds  me  of  creetur's  that  ain  't  lone  and  lorn,  goes  oontrairy  with  me.'* 

•*  Come,  old  gal ! "  cried  Mr.  Peggotty.    "  Take  and  heave  it ! " 

**  No,  Dan'l,'  returned  Mrs.  Gummidge,  whimpering  and  shaking  her 
lieod.  "  If  I  felt  less,  I  could  do  more.  You  don't  feel  like  me,  Dani ; 
thinks  don't  go  oontrairy  with  you,  nor  you  with  them ;  you  had  better  do 
it  yourself." 

But  here  Peggotty,  who  had  been  going  about  from  one  to  another  in  a 
hurried  way,  kissing  everybody,  called  out  from  the  cart,  in  which  we  all 
rere  by  this  time  (Em'ly  and  I  on  two  little  chairs,  side  by  side),  that 
^(r8.  Gummidge  must  do  it.  So  Mrs.  Gummidge  did  it ;  and,  I  am  sorry 
to  relate,  cast  a  damp  upon  the  festive  character  of  our  departure,  by 
immediately  bursting  into  tears,  and  sinking  subdued  into  the  arms  of 
Ham,  with  the  declaration  that  she  knowed  she  was  a  burden,  and  had 
better  be  carried  to  the  House  at  once.  Which  I  really  thought  was  a 
sensible  idea,  that  Ham  might  have  acted  on. 

Away  we  went,  however,  on  our  holiday  excursion ;  and  the  first  thing 
we  did  was  to  stop  at  a  church,  where  Mr.  Barkis  tied  the  horse  to  some 
rails,  and  went  in  with  Peggotty,  leaving  little  Em'ly  and  me  alone  in  the 
chaise.  I  took  that  occasion  to  put  my  arm  round  Em'ly's  waist,  and 
propose  that  as  I  was  going  away  so  very  soon  now,  we  should  determine  to 
be  very  affectionate  to  one  another,  and  very  happy,  all  day.  Little  Em'ly 
consenting,  and  allowing  me  to  kiss  her,  I  became  desperate ;  informing 
her,  I  recollect,  that  I  never  could  love  another,  and  that  I  was  prepared 
to  shed  the  blood  of  anybody  who  should  aspire  to  her  affections. 

How  merry  little  Em'ly  made  herself  about  it !  With  what  a  demure 
assumption  of  being  immensely  older  and  wiser  than  I,  the  fairy  little 
woman  said  I  was  "  a  silly  boy ;"  and  then  laughed  so  charmingly  that  I 
forg^  the  pain  of  being  called  by  that  disparaging  name,  in  the  pleasure 
of  looking  at  her. 

Mr.  Barkis  and  Peggotty  were  a  good  while  in  the  church,  but  came 
out  at  last,  and  then  we  drove  away  into  the  country.  As  we  were  going 
along,  Mr.  Barkis  turned  to  me,  and  said,  with  a  wink, — ^by-thc-by,  I 
should  hardly  have  thought,  before,  that  he  eokld  wink : 

•*  What  name  was  it  as  I  wrote  up  in  the  cart  ?  " 
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"  Clara  Peggotty,"  I  answered. 

"  What  name  would  it  be  as  1  should  write  up  now,  if  there  wm  a«f 
till  here ?" 

"  Clara  Peggotty,  again  ?  "  I  suggested. 

"ClftTH  Peggotty  Barkis.L"    he  returned,    aiul  hurst  iuto  I 
laughter  that  shook  the  chaise. 

Iri  B  word,  they  were  married,  aiti)  hud  (^iie  into  the  chvti 
other  purpose.  Fe^otty  was  resolved  that  it  should  bo  quietly  d 
the  clerk  bad  given  her  away,  and  there  had  bccit  no  witneaM 
eeremony.  She  was  a  Ultle  uonruMd  when  Mr.  Barkis  made  tbia  abnipU 
annouDccment  of  their  union,  and  could  not  hug  nic  enough  in  token  oflt 
her  unimpaired  affection ;  but  slie  soon  became  herself  again,  and  asid  she 
was  very  glad  it  was  over. 

We  drove  to  a  Utile  iun  in  a  bye  road,  where  we  wcw  expected,  a 
where  we  had  a  very  comfortable  dinner,  and  passed  the  day  with  g 
satisfaction-  If  Peggotty  had  been  married  every  day  for  the  L 
years,  she  could  hardly  liave  been  more  at  her  ease  about  it ;  it  n 
sort  of  ditTcreocu  in  her :  she  was  just  the  same  as  ever,  and  went  ont  fa* 
a  stroll  with  Utile  Em'ly  and  me  before  tea,  wliile  Mr.  Barkis  philoso|ila' 
cally  smoked  bis  pi|>e,  and  enjoyed  himself,  I  suppose,  with  the  oontcm- 
plation  of  his  happiness.  If  so,  it  shtu^iened  his  appetite ;  for  I  distinc  * 
call  to  mind  that,  although  he  had  eaten  a  good  deal  of  pork  and  greeni 
dinner,  oud  had  finished  off  with  a  fowl  or  two,  he  was  obliged  to  hanooU 
boiled  bacon  for  tea,  and  disposed  of  a  large  quantity  without  any  emotioiL 

I  have  often  thought,  since,  ivhat  an  odd,  innoceut,  out-of-the-way  kinj 
of  weddinft  it  niuat  have  been  I  We  got  into  tbe  chaise  again  soon  of 
dark,  and  drove  cosily  back,  looking  up  at  the  itait,  and  talking  abc 
them.  I  was  their  chief  exponent,  and  opened  Mr.  Biukia's  mind  tu  a: 
amaiii^  extent.  I  told  him  all  1  knew,  but  he  would  have  Ijeliered  anj 
thing  I  might  have  taken  it  into  my  bead  to  impart  to  him ;  for  he  ha 
a  profound  rem^ation  for  my  abilities,  and  informed  his  wife  in  my  heoi 
ing,  on  t bat  very  oecasioD,  that  I  was  "a  young  Itoeshua" — by  wbseh] 
think  he  meant,  prodigy. 

When  we  had  exhausted  the  subject  of  the  stars,  or  rather  when  I  b 
exhausted  the  mental  faculties  of  Mr.  Barkis,  little  Km'ly  and  1  madi 
cloak  of  an  old  wrapper,  and  sat  under  it  for  the  rest  of  tbe  joumajb 
Ah,  how  I  loved  her  I  What  happiness  (I  thought)  if  we  were  martiod,  aa^ 
were  going  away  anywhere  to  live  among  the  trees  and  in  the  tiekb,  n 
^.Towing  older,  never  growing  wiser,  children  ever,  romhUnu^  band  in  I 
through  sunshine  anil  among  llowery  meadows,  layitig  down  our  h< 
0[i  moss  III  nlghl,  in  n  sweet  sleep  of  purity  and  peace,  and  buried  by 
birds  wlieu  WB  were  dead  !  Some  snoh  pieture,  ivilh  uo  real  worid  in  t^; 
bri^t  with  the  light  of  our  inuooenoe,  and  vague  at  tbe  stars  afar  off,  i 
in  my  mind  uU  the  way.  I  am  glad  to  think  there  were  two  niidiguilel 
hesrt*  at  l'cggotl\  'a  luarriagu  as  Utile  Bm'l/s  and  mine.  I  amitlad  to  tin 
the  I>ovcs  and  Graces  took  sueli  airy  forms  in  its  homely  procaewoK 

Well,  wc:  camo  to  the  old  boat  again  in  good  time  at  night;  and  tJi 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  JIarkis  bade  us  good-byo,  and  drove  away  snuglj  to  \i 
own  honu:.  1  felt  then,  for  the  lirst  time,  that  I  had  lost  Peggotty. 
should  have  gone  to  bttl  wilh  a  sore  heart  indeed  under  any  other  roof  1 
that  which  shelUrcd  little  Eu'ly'a  head. 
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Mr.  Peggoity  and  Ham  knew  what  was  in  my  thonghts  as  well  as 
I  did,  and  were  ready  with  some  supper  and  their  hospitable  fuses  to  drive 
it  away.  Little  Em*ly  came  and  sat  beside  me  on  the  locker,  for  the 
only  time  in  all  that  visit ;  and  it  was  altogether  a  wonderful  dose  to  a 
wonderfbl  day. 

It  was  a  night  tide ;  and  soon  after  we  went  to  bed,  Mr.  Peggotty  and 
Ham  went  out  to  fish.  I  felt  very  brave  at  being  left  alone  in  the  solitary 
iionse,  the  protector  of  Em'ly  and  Mrs.  Gxmimidge,  and  only  wished  that 
a  lion  or  a  serpent,  or  any  ill-disposed  monster,  would  make  an  attack 
upon  us,  that  I  might  destroy  him,  and  cover  myself  with  glory.  But  as 
nothing  of  the  sort  happene<l  to  be  walking  about  on  Yarmouth  flats  that 
night,  I  provided  the  best  substitute  I  could  by  dreaming  of  dragons  until 

* 

monung. 

With  morning  came  Peggotty ;  who  called  to  me,  as  usual,  under  my 
window  as  if  Mr.  Barkis  the  carrier  had  been  from  first  to  last  a  dream 
too.  After  breakfast  she  took  me  to  her  own  home,  and  a  beautiful 
little  home  it  was.  Of  all  the  moveables  in  it,  I  must  have  been  most 
impresaed  by  a  certain  old  bureau  of  some  dark  wood  in  the  parlor 
(the  tfle-floored  kitchen  was  the  general  sitting-room),  with  a  retreating 
top  which  opened,  let  down,  and  became  a  desk,  within  which,  was  a  large 
quarto  edition  of  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs.  This  precious  volume,  of 
whidi  I  do  not  recollect  one  word,  I  immediatelv  discovered  and  imme- 
diately applied  myself  to ;  and  I  never  visited  the  house  afterwards,  but 
I  kneeled  on  a  chair,  opened  the  casket  where  this  gem  was  enshrined, 
spread  my  arms  over  the  desk,  and  fell  to  devouring  the  book  afresh. 
I  was  chiefly  edified,  I  am  afraid,  by  the  pictures,  which  were  numerous, 
and  represented  all  kinds  of  dismal  horrors ;  but  the  Mart}TS  and 
Peggotty's  house  have  been  inseparable  in  my  mind  ever  since,  and  arc 
now. 

I  took  leave  of  Mr.  Peggotty,  and  Ham,  and  Mrs.  Grummidge,  and  little 
£m1y,  that  day ;  and  passed  the  night  nt  Peggotty's,  in  a  little  room  in  the 
roof  (with  the  crocodile-book  on  a  shelf  by  the  bed's  head)  which  was  to 
be  always  mine,  Peggotty  said,  and  should  always  be  kept  for  mo  in 
eiactly  the  same  state. 

"  Young  or  old,  Davy  dear,  as  long  as  I  am  alive  and  have  this  house 
over  my  head,"  said  Peggotty, "  you  shall  find  it  as  if  I  expected  you  here 
directly  minute.  I  shall  keep  it  every  day,  as  I  used  to  keep  your  old  little 
room,  my  darling ;  and  if  you  was  to  go  to  China,  you  might  think  of  it  as 
being  kept  just  the  same,  all  the  time  you  were  away." 

I  felt  the  truth  and  constancy  of  my  dear  old  nurse,  with  all  my  heart, 
and  thanked  her  as  well  as  1  could.  That  was  not  very  well,  for  she  spoke 
to  me  thus,  with  her  arms  round  my  neck,  in  tho  morning,  and  I  was 
going  home  in  the  morning,  and  I  went  home  in  the  morning,  with  her- 
self and  Mr.  Barkis  in  the  cart.  They  left  me  at  the  gate,  not  easily  or 
lig;htly ;  and  it  was  a  strange  sight  to  me  to  see  the  cart  go  on,  taking 
Peggotty  away,  and  leaving  me  under  the  old  elm-trees  lookin<]^  nt  the 
house,  in  which  there  was  no  face  to  look  on  mine  with  love  or  liking  any 
more. 

And  now  I  fell  into  a  state  of  neglect,  which  I  cannot  look  back  upon 
without  compassion.  I  fell  at  once  into  a  solitary  condition, — apart  from  all 
friendly  notice,  apart  from  the  society  of  all  other  boys  of  my  own  age, 
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apart  from  all  companionaliip  but  my  oirn  spiritleis  thoughte, — which  seetits 
to  Cffst  its  gloom  upon  this  paper  as  I  write. 

What  would  I  have  ^ivi^n,  to  luve  been  sent  to  the  harilt^st  school  that 
cTcr  was  Itept !— to  have  been  taught  somethiug,  anyhow,  any wlicro !  No 
Bueh  hope  dawned  upon  me.  They  disliked  mc ;  and  they  sullenly,  Bternly, 
steadily,  overlooked  me.  1  thitik  Mr.  Murdstone's  means  werii  sltaiteoed 
nt  about  this  time ;  but  it  is  little  to  the  purpose  He  could  not  bear  me : 
and  in  putting  me  from  him  he  tried,  as  I  bdievc,  to  put  away  the  notioa 
that  I  had  any  claim  upon  htm — and  lucccedad. 

I  was  not  actively  ill-used.  I  was  not  beaten,  or  starved ;  hut  iho 
wrong  that  was  done  to  ine  had  no  intervals  of  rekntin^,  and  was  done 
in  a  systematic,  passionless  manner.  Day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  I  was  coldly  neglected.  1  wonder  sometimes,  when 
I  think  of  it,  wliat  they  would  have  done  if  1  had  been  taken  with  an 
illness;  whether  I  should  have  lain  down  in  my  lonely  room,  and  lan- 
guished through  it  in  my  usual  solitary  way,  or  whether  anybody  would 
have  helped  me  out. 

When  Mr.  and  Miss  Murdstonc  were  at  home,  I  took  my  meals  with 
them  1  in  their  absence,  I  ate  and  drank  by  myself.  At  all  times  I  lounged 
about  the  house  and  neighbourhood  quite  disregarded,  except  that  tbcy 
were  jealous  of  my  making  any  friends :  thinking,  perhaps,  that,  if  I  did, 
I  might  complain  to  some  one.  For  this  reason,  though  Mr.  Cbillip  oflcn 
asked  me  to  go  and  see  him  (he  was  a  widower,  having,  some  years  beforo 
that,  lost  a  little  small  light-haired  wife,  whom  I  can  just  remember  con- 
necting in  my  own  thoughts  with  a  pale  tortoise-shell  cat),  it  was  but  seldom 
that  I  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  passing  an  al\ernoon  in  his  closet  of  it 
surgery ;  reading  some  book  that  was  new  to  me,  with  the  smell  of  the 
whole  pharmacopoeia  coming  up  my  nose,  or  pounding  somctluDg  in  ■ 
mortar  under  his  mild  directions. 

For  the  same  reason,  added  no  doubt  to  the  old  dislike  of  her,  I  wns 
seldom  allowed  to  visit  Peggotty.  Faithful  to  her  promise,  she  either 
oame  to  see  me,  or  met  me  somewhere  near,  once  every  week,  and  never 
empty-handed ;  but  many  and  bitt«r  tfcre  the  disappointments  1  had,  in 
hvLiig  refused  permission  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  at  her  house.  Some  few 
times,  however,  at  long  intervals,  I  was  aUowihI  to  go  there ;  and  then  I 
found  out  that  Mr.  Barkis  was  sometliing  of  a  miser,  or  as  Peg^t; 
dutifully  expressed  it,  was  "  a  little  near,"  and  kept  a  heap  of  money  in  a 
box  under  his  bud,  which  he  pretended  was  only  full  of  coats  and  trousers. 
In  this  coffer,  his  riches  hid  themselves  with  such  a  tenadous  modcaly, 
that  the  smallest  instalments  could  only  be  templed  out  by  artifice;  so 
that  Peggotty  had  to  prepare  a  long  and  elaborate  sclieme,  a  veiy  (lun- 
powduT  Pkit.  for  every  Saturday's  expenses. 

All  this  time  I  was  so  conscious  of  the  waste  of  any  promise  I  bad 
gives,  and  of  my  being  utterly  neglected,  that  I  should  have  been  perfectly 
miserable,  I  have  no  doubl,  but  for  the  old  books.  They  were  my  only 
comfort ;  nud  I  was  as  true  to  them  as  they  were  to  me,  and  read  theni 
over  and  over  I  don't  know  how  many  times  more. 

!  now  approiich  a  period  of  my  life,  which  I  can  never  lose  the  remem- 
brnncc  of,  while  1  remember  any  thing ;  and  the  rwoUection  of  which  lias 
often,  without  my  invocation,  come  before  me  like  n  ghost,  and  hauntfd 
happier  times. 
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I  kad  ben  onl^flBe  diy*  Imtermg  somewhere,  in  the  UsUett,  meditatiTe 

thai  my  wi^  of  nfe  engendered,  when,  tandng  the  corner  of  a 

our  honae,  I  eame  npon  Mr.  Hnrdatone  wallmig  with  a  gentle- 

I  waa  oonfiiaed,  and  waa  going  by  them,  when  the  gentleman  cried : 

•'WuM  Brookal" 

"No,  air,  Ikvid  Cwperfidd/'  I  said. 

**Ikmfi  tflU  me.  Ton  are  Brooks,"  said  the  gentleman.  **  Ton  are 
Btaoks  of  Sheffield.    That 's  your  name." 

Al  theaewocda,  I  obeeryed  the  gentleman  more  attentir^.  His  langh 
ooBing  to  my  lemembranoe  too,  I  knew  him  to  be  Mr.  Qnmion,  whom  I 
had  gone  Ofer  to  Lowestoft  with  Mr.  Mnrdstone  to  see,  before — it  is  no 
■alter— I  need*not  reoaU  when. 

**  And  how  do  yon  g^  on,  and  where  are  yon  being  educated.  Brooks  f  " 
nidMr.  Qninifm. 

He  had  pnt  his  hand  npon  my  shoulder,  and  turned  me  about,  to  walk 
with  them.  I  did  not  know  what  to  reply,  and  glanced  duldouriy  at 
Mr.  Mnrdstone. 

**  Hie  ia  at  home  at  preaent,'*  said  the  latter.  "He  is  not  being  edu- 
csfted  anywhere.  I  dim't  know  what  to  do  with  him.  He  is  a  difficult 
eulgect'^ 

Thai  old,  donUe  look  waa  on  me  for  a  momoit;  and  thai  hia  eye 
daifcned  with  a  frown,  aa  it  turned,  in  its  aTcraion,  elsewhere. 

*'Hnnnh!"  said  Mr.  Qninion,  looking  at  us  both,  I  thought.    "line 


SOenoe  ensued,  and  I  was  considering  how  I  could  best  disengage  my 
dKndder  from  hia  hand,  and  go  away,  when  he  said : 

'*  I  auppose  you  are  a  pretty  sharp  fellow  still  P    Eh,  Brooks  ?  " 

*'Ayel  He  is  sharp  enough,  said  Mr.  Murdstone,  impatiently. 
"  Ton  had  better  let  him  go.     He  will  not  thank  you  for  troubling  him." 

On  thia  hint,  Mr.  Quinion  released  me,  and  I  made  the  best  of  my  way 
borne.  Lookii^  back  as  I  turned  into  the  front  garden,  I  saw  Mr. 
Mnrdstone  leaning  against  the  wicket  of  the  churchyard,  and  Bir.  Quinion 
talking  to  him.  They  were  both  looking  after  me,  and  I  felt  that  they 
were  speaking  of  me. 

Mr.  Qninion  lay  at  our  house  that  night.  After  breakfast,  the  next 
naoming,  I  had  put  my  chair  away,  and  was  going  out  of  the  room,  when 
Mr.  Mnrdstone  called  me  back.  He  then  gravely  repaired  to  another 
table,  where  his  sister  sat  herself  at  her  desk.  Mr.  Quinion,  with  hia 
hands  in  his  pockets,  stood  looking  out  of  window ;  and  I  stood  looking 
at  them  all 

"BaTid,"  said  Mr.  Murdstone,  "to  the  young  this  is  a  world  for 
action ;  not  for  moping  and  droning  in." 

— "  Aa  yon  do,"  added  his  sister. 

"Jane  Mnrdstone,  leaye  it  to  me,  if  you  please.  I  say,  David,  to  the 
y<nmg  thia  ia  a  world  for  action,  and  not  for  moping  and  droning  in.  It 
la  espeeialfy  so  for  a  young  boy  of  your  disposition,  which  requires  a 
great  deal  of  correcting ;  and  to  which  no  greater  service  can  be  done  than 
to  Ibree  it  to  conform  to  the  waya  of  the  working  world,  and  to  bend  it 
nd  bleak  it" 

"Per  atnbboraness  won't  do  here,"  said  his  sister.  "What  it  wants, 
ia^  to  he  crashed.    And  crushed  it  must  be.    Shall  be,  too ! " 
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He  gave  her  a  look,  half  in  remouatrnni^e.  Iialf  iu  appraval, 

"  I  suppose  you  know,  David,  tbut  I  am  uol  ricL.  At  any  nLc,  jou 
know  it  BOW.  You  liavB  recuiveii  boihc  coiuiflprabb  edimlion  &liaa<ly. 
EduoatiDn  b  costly  ;  uid  even  if  it  were  not,  and  1  could  afford  it,  1  am  of 
opitiiou  that  it  would  uot  be  at  all  advanlagcous  to  you  to  be  kept  at  a 
■cbool.  Wiat  is  before  you,  is  a  figbt  with  the  world ;  and  tho  aooncr 
you  begin  it,  tkt  better." 

1  tlimk  it  occurred  to  mc  that  I  had  already  begun  it,  in  my  poor  way 
but  it  occurs  to  me  now,  Hhclher  or  no. 

"You  have  beaid  'the  counting- bouse'  meutioncd  sometimes,"  aak 
Jdx.  Alurditone. 

"The  counting -bouse,  sir?"  T  repeated. 

"  Of  Murdstone  nud  titinby,  in  the  wine  trade,"  ho  replied. 

I  suppose  I  looked  uncertaiu,  for  he  went  on  hastily : 

"  You  have  heard  the  '  couDtiiig4iouae '  mentioned,  or  the  biuiitHs,  a 
the  cellars,  or  the  wharf,  or  something  about  it." 

"I  think  I  have  heard  the  busiiiesB  mentioned, sir,"  Isaid, 
what  I  vaguely  knew  of  his  aud  his  sister's  reiources.     "But  I 
know  when." 

"It  docs  not  matter  when,"  he  returned.    "Mr.  Qmdou  luanagn 
business." 

I  glaneed  at  the  latter  deferentially  us  he  stood  looking  out  of  windnTi 

"  Mr.  Quinion  suggests  that  it  gives  enployraeul  lo  MtM  Otkt 
boys,  mill  llmt  he  sees  no  reason  why  it  shouldn't,  on  the  tame  tanu 
give  employment  to  you." 

"  lie  having,"  Mr.  Uuinion  observed  in  a  lovr  Toicf,  and  bolf 
round,  "  no  other  prospect,  Murdstone." 

Hr.  Murdstone,  witli  an  impatient,  even  an  angry  gesture, 
without  noticing  what  lie  had  said : 

"Those  terms  are,  that  jou  will  earn  enough  for  yourself  lo 
tor  your  eating  and  drinking,  and  pockct-mouey.     Your  lodging  (whiak 
hsTc  omnged  for)  will  be  paid  by  me.     So  will  yonr  washing — " 

"— Which  will  be  kept  down  to  my  estimate,"  said  his  sister. 

"  Your  clothns  will  be  looked  after  for  you.  too,"  said  Mr.  Uurdstous; 
"  as  you  will  not  be  able,  yet  awhile,  to  get  tbem  for  yourself.     So  yi 
arc  now  going  to  London,  David,  with  Mr,  Uuinion,  to  hcgin  the  w< 
on  ynur  own  account." 

"  In  short,  you  arc  provided  for,"  observed  his  sister ;  "and  will  pi 
to  do  your  duty," 

Thongh  I  quite  understood  that  tho  purpose  of  this  announcement 
lo  get  rill  of  me,  I  have  no  distinct  rcracnibrancc  whether  it  ple«t« 
frightencul  me.     Mv  impresaion  is,  that  1  was  in  n  state  of  cotifiiiioa 
it,  and,  useilhiting  tjetween  the  two  points,  touched  neither.     Nor  bad 
■meh  time  for  the  clearing  of  my  thongbls,  as  Mr.  Uuinion  waa  to  go  npc 
the  morrow. 

Behohl  me.  on  the  morrow,  in  a  inuch>woni  little  white  hat,  with 
Uack  ompc  round  it  for  niy  mother,  a  bhick  jacket,  and  a  pair  of  batd  ali 
corduroy  trousers — ^whicli  Miss  Murdstone  ooasidcml  Uu  best  •raovrC 
the  legs  in  that  fight  with  the  world  which  was  now  to  come  off 
me  BO  attiitd,  aiid  witJi  my  little  worldly  all  before  ne  in  a  atmtl 
sitting,  a  lone  lorn  diild  (as  Mr».  GiuDmid{;e  mighl  bavo  said),  in  tto- 
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dudir  that  ww  onrjring  Mr.  Quinion  to  the  London  ooacli  at  Yarmouth ! 
See,  iDOfr  onr  kooae  and  ehuroh  are  lessening  in  the  distance ;  how  the 
grave  boneath  ikt  tree  is  blotted  out  by  intervening  objects ;  how  the 
■pire  ponfta  upvivrd  from  my  old  playground  no  more,  and  ike  sky  is 
captyf 


CHAPTER  XI. 

1  BBQIN  LITE   ON  MT  GYTV  ACCGTINT,  AND   DON'T  LIKE   IT. 

I  KNOW  enough  of  the  world  now,  to  have  almost  lost  the  capacity  of 
much  suipiised  by  anything ;  but  it  is  matter  of  some  surprise  to  me, 
even  BOW,  that  I  can  have  been  so  easily  thrown  away  at  soeh  an  age. 
A  ohild  of  excellent  abilities,  and  with  strong  powers  of  observation, 
quidc,  eager,  delicate,  and  soon  hurt  bodily  or  mentally,  it  seems  wonder- 
fid  to  me  that  nobody  should  have  made  any  sign  in  my  behalf.  But 
BDne  was  made ;  and  I  became,  at  ten  years  old,  a  little  Idwuiing  hind 
in  the  service  of  Murdstone  and  Grinby. 

Murdstone  and  Qrinby's  warehouse  was  at  the  water  side.  It  was 
down  in  Biackfriars.  Modern  improvements  have  altered  the  place ;  but 
it  was  the  last  house  at  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  street,  curving  down  hill 
to  the  river,  with  some  stairs  at  the  end,  where  people  took  boat.  It  was 
a  craxy  old  house  with  a  wharf  of  its  own,  abutting  on  the  water  when 
the  tide  was  in,  and  on  the  mud  wheu  the  tide  was  out,  and  literally  over- 
run with  rats.  Its  panelled  rooms,  discolored  with  the  dirt  and  smoke 
of  a  hundred  years,  I  dare  say;  its  decaying  floors  and  staircase;  the 
squeaking  and  scufiling  of  the  old  grey  rats  down  in  the  cellars  ;  and  the 
durt  and  rottenness  of  the  place ;  are  things,  not  of  many  years  ago,  in  my 
mind,  but  of  the  present  instant.  They  are  all  before  me,  just  as  they 
were  in  the  evil  hour  when  I  went  among  them  for  the  first  time,  with 
my  trembling  hand  in  Mr.  Cluinion's. 

Murdstone  and  Grinby's  trade  was  among  a  good  many  kinds  of  people, 
but  an  important  branch  of  it  was  the  supply  of  wines  and  spirits  to 
certain  packet  ships.  I  forget  now  where  they  chiefly  went,  but  I  think 
there  were  some  among  them  that  made  voyages  both  to  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  I  know  that  a  great  many  empty  bottles  were  one  of  the 
oonsequoiees  of  this  traflic,  and  that  certain  men  and  boys  were  employed 
to  examine  them  against  the  light,  and  reject  those  that  were  flawed,  and 
to  rinse  and  wash  them.  When  the  empty  bottles  ran  short,  there  were 
labels  to  be  pasted  on  full  ones.  Or  corks  to  be  fitted  to  them,  or  seals  to 
be  put  upon  the  corks,  or  finished  bottles  to  be  packed  in  casks.  All  this 
work  was  my  work,  and  of  the  boys  employed  upon  it  I  was  one. 

Tliere  were  three  or  four  of  us,  counting  me.  My  working  pUce  was 
wtaMishfld  in  a  comer  of  the  warehouse,  where  Mr.  Quinion  could  see 
Be,  whea  he  chose  to  stand  up  on  the  bottom  rail  of  his  stool  in  the 
ooonting-house,  and  look   at  me  through  a  window  above  the  desk. 
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Ilitbcr,  on  the  first  morning  of  my  bo  auBpicioiisly  lie^aDing  life  on  lof 
own  ncnjiint,  the  oldest  of  the  rtgular  hoys  wu  summoned  to  show  uB 
my  business.  His  name  was  Mick  Walker,  and  lie  wore  a  ragged  apron 
and  a  paper  cap.  He  informed  me  that  his  fattier  was  a  bargenian,  and 
tmlked.  in  a  blaclt  velvet  head-dreas,  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show.  U« 
also  informed  mo  that  our  principal  assomte  would  be  another  boy  whom 
he  iutrodueed  by  the — to  me — extraordinary  name  of  Mealy  Potatoes, 
I  discovered,  however,  that  this  youth  had  not  been  christened  by  that 
name,  but  that  it  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  in  the  warehouse, 
account  of  his  compleiion,  which  was  pale  or  mealy.  Mealy's  father  was 
a  waterman,  who  hod  the  additional  distinction  of  being  a  (ireman,  and 
engaged  as  sdch  at  one  of  the  large  theatn:s ;  where  some  young  relation  of  < 
Mealy's — I  think  his  little  sister— did  Imps  in  the  Pantomimes. 

No  words  can  express  the  secret  agooy  of  my  soul  as  I  sunk  into  thk 
companionship ;  compared  these  henceforth  evcry-day  associates  with  thoM 
of  my  bappiei'  childhood — not  to  say  with  Sleerforth,  Traddles,  and  the  rert 
of  those  boys  ;  and  felt  my  hopes  of  growing  up  to  be  a  learned  and  dis- 
tinguished man,  crushed  in  my  bosom.  The  deep  remembrance  of  the  snue 
1  had,  of  being  utterly  without  hopenow;  of  the  shame  I  felt  in  my  position; 
of  the  misery  it  was  to  my  young  heart  to  believe  that  day  by  day  what  I 
lind  learned,  and  thought,  and  delighted  in,  and  raised  my  fancy  and  rof 
emulation  up  by,  would  pass  sway  from  me,  little  by  little,  never  to  be 
brought  back  any  more;  ejinnot  be  written.  As  often  as  Mick  Wallut , 
went  away  in  the  course  of  that  forenoon,  I  mingled  my  tears  with  th^ 
water  in  which  I  was  washing  the  bottles ;  and  sobbed  ns  if  there  yrtn  ■ 
flaw  in  my  own  breast,  and  it  were  in  danger  of  bursting.  ' 

The  counting-house  clock  was  at  half-past  twelve,  and  there  was  gimetd' 
preparation  for  going  to  dinner,  when  Itlr.  Quinioii  tapped  at  the 
oounting-house  window,  and  beckoned  to  me  to  go  in.  I  went  in,  and 
found  there  a  stoutiah,  middle-aged  jierson,  in  a  brown  surtout  and  bUdc 
tights  and  shoes,  wilU  no  more  liair  upon  his  head  (which  was  a  targia 
one,  and  very  shining)  than  there  is  upon  nn  egg,  and  with  a  veiy  eitm- 
sivc  face,  which  he  turned  full  upon  me.  His  clothes  were  shabby,  bat 
be  had  an  imposing  shirt-coUar  on.  lie  carried  a  jaunty  sort  of  a  stiek. 
with  a  large  pair  of  rusty  tassels  to  it ;  and  a  quix^ing-glass  hung  ontsi 
his  coat, — for  ornament,  I  afterwards  found,  as  he  very  seldom  looh 
through  it,  and  couldn't  see  anything  when  he  did. 

"This,"  said  Mr.  Quinion,  in  allusion  to  myself,  "is  he.'" 

"  This,"  said  the  stranger,  with  a  certain  condescending  roll  in  hit  n 
nod  a  certain  indescDbablc  air  of  doing  something  genteel,  which  impre 
mo  very  much,  "  b  Master  Copperficld.     I  hope  I  see  you  well,  air  f 

I  said  I  was  very  well,  and  hoped  he  was.  I  was  sufficiently  31 
rase,  Heaven  knows ;  but  it  was  not  in  my  nature  to  complain  much 
that  time  of  my  life,  so  I  said  I  was  very  well,  and  hoped  he  was. 

"  lam,"  said  the  stranger, "  thank  Heaven,  quite  well.    I  have  receiredl 
letter  fronj  Mr.  Murdstone,  in  which  he  mentions  that  he  would  deaife 
to  receive  into  an   apartment  in   the  rear  of  my  house,  which 
present  unoccupied — and  is,  in  short,  to  be  let  as  a — in  short,"  saiil  tlw 
stranger,  with  a  smile  and  in  a  burst  of  confidence,  "as  a  bed-room — thn 
yonng  begtnnor  whom  I  have  now  the  pleasure  to^"  and  the  at 
waved  his  hand,  and  settled  his  chin  in  bis  shirt  collar. 
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'^^This  is  Mr.  Micawber,"  said  Mr.  Quinion  to  me. 

"  Ahem ! "  said  the  stranger,  "  that  is  my  name." 

"  Mr.  Micawber,"  said  Bir.  Quinion,  "  is  known  to  Mr.  Murdstone. 
He  takes  orders  for  us  on  commission,  when  he  can  get  any.  He  has 
be^  written  to  by  Mr.  Murdstone,  on  the  subject  of  your  lodgings,  and 
he  will  reoeiye  you  as  a  lodger.*' 

••  My  address,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "  is  Windsor  Terrace,  City  Eoad. 
I — in  short,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  with  the  same  genteel  air,  and  in 
another  burst  of  confidence — "  I  Kve  there." 

I  made  him  a  bow. 

"  Under  the  impression,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  '*  that  your  peregrinations 
in  this  metropolis  have  not  as  yet  been  extensive,  and  that  you  might  have 
some  difficulty  in  penetrating  the  arcana  of  the  Modem  Babylon  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  City  Boad — in  short,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  in  another  burst  of 
confidence,  **  that  you  might  lose  yourself — I  shall  be  happy  to  call  this 
evening,  and  install  you  in  the  knowledge  of  the  nearest  way." 

I  thanked  him  with  all  my  heart,  for  it  was  friendly  in  him  to  offer  to 
take  that  trouble. 

••  At  what  hour,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "  shall  I—" 

**  At  about  eight,"  said  Mr.  Quinion. 

"  At  about  eight,"  said  Mr.  Micawber.  "  I  beg  to  wish  you  good  day, 
Mr.  Qoinion.     1  will  intrude  no  longer." 

So  he  put  on  his  hat,  and  went  out  with  his  cane  under  his  arm :  very 
upright,  and  humming  a  tune  when  he  was  clear  of  the  countiDg-house. 

Mr.  Quinion  then  formaUy  engaged  me  to  be  as  useful  as  1  could  in 
the  warehouse  of  Murdstone  and  Grinby,  at  a  salary,  I  think,  of  six  shil- 
lings a  week.  I  am  not  clear  whether  it  was  six  or  seven.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  from  my  uncertainty  on  this  head,  that  it  was  six  at  first  and 
seven  afterwards.  He  paid  me  a  week  down  (from  his  own  pocket,  I 
believe),  and  I  gave  Mealy  sixpence  out  of  it  to  get  my  trunk  carried  to 
Windsor  Terrace  at  night :  it  being  too  heavy  for  my  strength,  small  as 
it  was.  I  paid  sixpence  more  for  my  dinner,  which  was  a  meat  pie  and  a 
turn  at  a  neighbouring  pump ;  and  passed  the  hour  which  was  allowed  for 
that  meal,  in  walidng  about  the  streets. 

At  the  appointed  time  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Micawber  reappeared.  I 
washed  my  hands  and  face,  to  do  the  greater  honour  to  his  gentility,  and 
we  walked  to  our  house,  as  I  suppose  I  must  now  call  it,  together ; 
Mr.  Micawber  impressing  the  names  of  streets,  and  the  shapes  of  comer 
houses  upon  me,  as  we  went  along,  that  1  might  find  my  way  back, 
easily,  in  the  morning. 

Arrived  at  his  house  in  Windsor  Terrace  (which  I  noticed  was  shabby 
like  himself,  but  also,  like  himself,  made  all  the  show  it  could),  he  pre- 
sented me  to  Mrs.  Micawber,  a  thin  and  faded  lady,  not  at  all  young,  who 
was  sitting  in  the  parlor  (the  first  floor  was  altogether  unfumished,  and 
the  blinds  were  kept  down  to  delude  the  neighbours),  with  a  baby  at  her 
breast.  This  baby  was  one  of  twins;  and  I  may  remark  here  that  I 
hardly  ever,  in  all  my  experience  of  the  family,  saw  both  the  twins  detached 
from  Mrs.  Micawber  at  the  same  time.  One  of  them  was  always  taking 
refreshment. 

There  were  two  other  children;  Master  Micawber,  aged  about  four, 
and  Miss  Micawber,  aged  about  three.     These,  and  a  dark-complexioned 
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young  woniiin,  nilb  a  fanbit  of  nartiiif;,  who  tns  terviint  to  the  Caauljt 
snil  mrormed  me,  berore  half-sn-hour  hnd  expired,  that  iliif  vbs  "  & 
Otdiiig,"  anil  eaine  from  ^t.  Luke's  workhouse,  iit  the  noighbrtuThood, 
completed  the  eatabUahincnt.  &iy  room  was  at  the  top  of  the  houac,  at 
the  iNtck;  n  close  (!hBml>(.'r  ;  atfincilltdail  over  with  an  onianicnl  which  tor  J 
young  imagination  representud  as  n  blue  muRia ;  and  very  acantilj  fnniishea.  j 

"  1  never  thought,"  aaid  Iktrs.  Micawbcr,  when  she  cnmv  up,  twin  and 
all,  io  ahoH  me  the  apartment,  and  ant  down  to  taku  breath.  "  beforv  I 
I   was  married,   ivhen   I    lived  with    papa  end   mama,  that    I  sbould  I 
ever  find  it  necessary  to  take  a  lodger.      But  Mr.  Micawbcr  being  in  | 
didicultiea,  all  nHuidnutiona  of  private  feeling  must  give  way." 

1  Mud :  "  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Mr.  Miiawber'a  dilHculties  arc  almost  overwbelminf;  juat  at  prnwnt," 
said  Mrs,  Utcawhn ;  "  anil  whether  it  h  jioBsible  to  bring  liim  tbrongh  I 
tbeni,  I  don't  kuoir.     Hlten  I  lived  nt  (lomc  witii  papa  nnd  nutma,  I  \ 
really  should  have  hardly  understood  what  the  word  meant,  in  the  ae 
in  which  I  now  employ  it,  but  cxpericiitia  doM  it — us  papa  used  to  any 

1  cannot  GatUfy  myself  whetlier  she  told  me  that  \lr.  Mieawbei  I 
been  an  officer  in  the  l^Urincs,  or  whether  1  have  imagined  it.     1  only  know. a 
that  1  believe  to  this  hour  that  he  ua*  in  tho  lllarint-s  once  uptn  a  time 
without  knowing  why.     Ilo  was  a  sort  of  town  traveller  for  a  nuinlKr  a 
niiseJ^Uaneous  houses,  now  ;  but  made  little  or  nothing  of  it,  1  am  afit 

"  If  Mr.  Mi(»wber*a  ercditors  «Ul  not  give  him  time,"  aaid  1 
Micawbcr,  "  Ihey  must  take  tho  coiiic(|uenoea ;  nnd  the  sooner  they  bting 
it  to  an  issue  the  better.  Itiood  cannot  beobtaiaedfromastone,  natherean 
naything  on  account  be  obtained  at  present  (not  to  mention  law  expettsM) 
from  Mr.  Micatvber." 

I  never  cau  quite  iinderstaiid  whether  my  precocious  self-dqiendenea 
confuted  Mrs,  Micawber  in  reference  to  ray  age,  or  whether  she  was  so  TnU 
of  the  subject  that  she  would  have  talked  about  it  to  the  vary  twiu  if 
tbcru  had  beeu  nobody  else  to  communicate  with,  but  this  was  the  siratn.  | 
in  which  she  began,  and  she  went  on  acpordinsly  all  the  time  1  knew  her.  j 

Poor  Mrs.  Micawber  1     Ehe  said  she  bail  tneil  to  trxert  herself ;  and  m 
I  have  no  doubt,  she  hod.     The  centre  of  the  street-door  was  pattetifM 
covered  with  a  great  hrnss-pUte,  on  which  was  engrnveil  "  Mn.  Mieawlxr't 
Boarding  Establishment  for  Yonng  Ladies  :  "  but  I  neier  found  that  a 
young  lady    had   evrr  been   to  ecliool  there ;    or   that  any    yonng    lad 
eiier  came,  or  proposed    to   eone;    or  that  Ibc  leavt  pi-epamtion  i 
over  made  to  receive  any  young  liuiy.     The  only  visitors  I  ever  i>w 
heard  of,  were  creditors.     T/iey  used  lo  come  at  all  hours,  and  nma  of 
tbem  were  (juite  ferocious.     One  diTty-faced  man,  1  think  he  was  a  boot- 
m^ker,  used  to  edge  himself  into  the  patsag*  as  early  as  stncu  o'clock  in 
toe  morniug,  and  coU  up  the  stairs  lo  Mr.  Mieawber — "  Oomc  t    Yon  «■*(  J 
out  yet,  you  know.     Pay  us.  will  you?     Don't  hide,  you  know;  Ihat'l 
uon.     I  wouldn't  be  mean  if  1  was  you.     Pay  na,  will  you  ?     You  ju* 
.  d  'ye  hear?    Cornel  "    Iteceiving  no  answer  to  tht->c  taunt*,  k 
would  mount  in  his  wrath  to  the  words  "  swindlers  "  and  "  robbnra ;" 
these  being  ineOcctiuil  too,  wouhl  hometimeagotothBcxtmnityofe]         _ 
the  street,  and  roarijig  up  at  the  windows  of  the  second  floor,  whm  Iib 
knew  Mr.  Micawber  was.    At  these  times.  Mr.  Micawber  would  be  li 
ported  with  sriej*  and  mortification,  even  to  tho  icngth  (an  I  i 
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nukle  sware  by  a  seream  from  liis  wife)  of  makings  motious  at  himaelf  with 
a  razor ;  but  witlun  bdf  an  hour  afterwards,  he  would  polish  up  his  shoes 
with  extTaordinaiy  pains,  and  go  out,  humming  a  tune  with  a  greater  air 
«f  goatiHtj  than  ever.  Mrs.  Micawber  was  quite  as  elastic.  I  have  known 
her  to  be  thrown  into  fainting  fits  by  the  king's  taxes  at  three  o'clock,  and 
to  eat  lamb-chops,  breaded,  and  drink  warm  ale  (paid  for  with  two  tea- 
apoons  that  had  gone  to  the  pawnbroker's)  at  tour.  On  one  occasion, 
when  an  execution  had  just  been  put  in,  coming  home  through  some 
chance  aa  early  as  six  o'dock,  I  saw  her  lying  (of  course  with  a  twin) 
under  the  grate  in  a  swoon,  with  her  hair  all  torn  about  her  face ;  but 
I  never  knew  her  more  cheerful  than  she  was,  that  yeiy  same  night,  over 
a  Teal-eatlet  before  the  kitchen  fire,  telling  me  stories  about  her  papa  and 
mama,  and  the  company  they  used  to  keep. 

In  this  house,  and  with  this  family,  I  passed  my  leisure  time.  If y  own 
exdusiTc  breakfast  of  a  penny  loaf  and  a  pennyworth  of  mUk,  I  provided 
myself.  I  kept  another  small  loaf,  and  a  modicum  of  cheese,  on  a  particu- 
lar sh^  of  a  particular  cupboard,  to  make  my  supper  on  when  I  came  back 
at  night.  This  made  a  hole  in  the  six  or  seven  sbiliings,  I  know  well ;  and 
I  waa  out  at  the  warehouse  all  day,  and  had  to  support  myself  on  that 
money  all  the  week.  From  Monday  momiog  until  Saturday  night,  I  had 
ao  adviee,  no  counsel,  no  encouragement,  no  consolation,  no  assistance,  no 
copport,  of  any  kind,  from  any  one,  that  I  can  call  to  mind,  as  I  hope  to 
go  to  heaven  I 

I  was  so  young  and  childish,  and  so  little  qualified — ^how  could  I  be 
otherwise  P — ^to  undertake  the  whole  charge  of  my  own  existence,  that 
often,  in  gtMng  to  Murdstone  and  Grinby's,  of  a  morning,  I  could  not  resist 
the  stale  pastry  put  out  for  sale  at  hidf-price  at  the  pastrycook's  doors, 
and  spent  in  that,  the  money  I  should  have  kept  for  my  dinner.  Then, 
I  went  without  my  dinner,  or  bought  a  roll  or  a  slice  of  pudding.  I 
remember  two  pudding-shops,  between  which  I  was  divided,  according 
to  my  finances.  One  was  in  a  court  close  to  St.  Martin's  Church — at  the 
back  of  the  church, — which  is  now  removed  altogether.  The  pudding  at 
that  shop  was  made  of  currants,  and  was  rather  a  special  pudding,  but 
was  dear,  twopennyworth  not  being  larger  than  a  pennyworth  of  more 
ordinary  pudding.  A  good  shop  for  the  latter  was  in  the  Strand — some- 
where in  that  part  which  has  been  rebuilt  since.  It  was  a  stout  pale 
pudding,  heavy  and  flabby,  and  with  great  flat  raisins  in  it,  stuck  in  whole 
at  wide  distances  apart.  It  came  up  hot  at  about  my  time  every  day,  and 
many  a  day  did  I  dine  off  it.  AVhen  I  dined  regularly  and  handsomely,  I  had 
a  savdoy  and  a  penny-loaf,  or  a  fourpenny  plate  of  red  beef  from  a  cook's 
shop ;  or  a  plate  of  bread  and  cheese  and  a  glass  of  beer,  from  a  miserable 
old  public-house  opposite  our  place  of  business,  called  the  Lion,  or  the 
lion  and  something  else  that  I  have  forgotten.  Once,  I  remember 
carrying  my  own  bread  (which  I  had  brought  from  home  in  the  morning) 
under  my  arm,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper,  Hke  a  book,  and  going  to  a 
fiunona  alamode  beef-house  near  Drury  Lane,  and  ordering  a  "small  plate" 
of  that  delicacy  to  eat  with  it.  \Vhat  the  waiter  thought  of  such  a 
strange  little  apparition  coming  in  all  alone,  I  don't  know ;  but  I  can  see 
him  now,  staring  at  roc  as  I  ate  my  dinner,  and  bringing  up  the  other 
waiter  to  look.  I  gave  him  a  halfpenny  for  himself,  and  I  wish  he  hadn't 
taken  it. 

i2 
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We  had  half-Bn-hour,  I  tliink,  for  tea.  When  I  ha<]  money  onough,  I 
iiaed  to  get  hnlf-B-pint  of  ready-made  toffee  and  a  slice  of  bread  and 
butler.  When  I  had  none,  I  used  to  look  at  a  veniM>n-shop  in  Flrct- 
stret^t  -,  or  1  have  slroUed,  at  such  a  time,  as  far  as  Coveut  Garden  Market, 
nnd  (tared  at  the  pine-apples.  I  was  fond  of  wiLudcriiiK  about  the 
Adelphi,  because  it  was  a  mysterious  place,  with  those  dork  arches.  I 
see  myself  emergiog  one  evening  Irom  some  of  these  arches,  on  a  little 
public-house  close  lo  the  river,  with  an  op4^n  spncc  before  it,  wheni 
some  coal-heavers  nere  dancing ;  to  look  at  whom,  1  >at  down  upon  i 
bench.     I  ivondcr  what  they  thought  of  me ! 

1  was  such  a  cliild,  and  so  little,  that  frequcutly  when  I  went  into  the 
bar  of  a  strauge  pubhc-hoiise  for  a  glass  of  ale  or  porter,  to  moiaten  what 
I  had  had  for  dinner,  they  were  afraid  to  give  it  me.  I  remember  one  hot 
evening  I  went  into  the  bar  of  a  pubhc-house,  and  said  to  the  landlord  ; 

"What  is  your  best — your  eery  beil — ale  a  glass?"  For  it  was  R, 
Hpecial  occasion.     I  don't  know  what.     It  may  have  been  my  birth-duy- 

"  Twopence-hoirpeiiiiy,"  says  the  landlord,  "  is  the  price  of  [lie  Genuint 
Stunning  ale." 

"Then,"  says  I,  producing  the  money,  "just  draw  mu  a,  glass  of  lh«' 
(icnnine  i^tunning,  if  you  please,  with  a  good  head  to  it." 

The  landlord  looked  at  me  in  return  over  the  bar,  from  head  to  foot.., 
witli  a  strange  smile  on  his  face  ;  and  instead  of  drawing  the  beer,  looked 
round  the  screen  nnd  said  something  to  hia  wife.     She  came  out  frou 
behind  it,  with  her  work  in  her  hand,  and  joined  him  in  surveying  n 
Here  we  stand,  all  three,  before  me  now.     The  landlord  in  his  thiil 
sleeves,  leaning  against  the  bar  window-frame ;  hia  wife  looking  over  th« 
little  hatf-door ;  and  I,  in  some  confusion,  looking  up  at  them  from  out- 
side the  partition.    They  asked  mo  a  gooil  many  questians ;  as,  what  m; 
name  was,  how  old  I  was,  where  I  lived,  how  I  was  employed,  and  how 
I  came  there.     To  all  of  which,  that  1  might  commit  nobody.  I  invented. 
I  am  ofniid,  appropriate  answers.     Tliey  served  mc  with  the  ale,  though  ■ 
I  suspect  it  was  not  the  Genuine  Stunning  i  and  the  lunillord'a  wife^  J 
opening  the  little  half-door  of  the  bar,  and  bending  down,  gave  me  tofM 
money  back,  and  gave  me  a  kiss  that  was  half  admiring  and  half  compa«-^ 
aionate,  but  all  womanly  aud  good,  I  am  sure.  I 

I  know  1  do  not  exaggerate,  unconsciously  and  unintentionally,  the  sc»alii>  J 
nesB  of  my  resources  or  the  difficulties  of  my  life.  I  know  that  if  a  shiUing  M 
were  given  me  by  Mr.  Quinion  at  any  time,  I  s|>eat  it  in  a  dinner  or  ^B 
tea.  1  know  that  I  worked,  from  morning  until  night,  with  common  meifl 
and  bovs,  a  shabby  cliild.  1  know  that  I  lounged  about  the  atrect^S 
insufficiently  and  imsatisfaelorily  fed.  I  know  that,  but  for  the  mcrc^  t^M 
tiod,  I  migliL  easily  have  been,  for  any  cure  tluit  wns  token  of  tne,  a  ktUifl 
robber  or  a  little  vagabond.  I 

Yet  I  held  some  Bttilion  at  Murdslone  and  Grinby's  too.  Besidca  thafcl 
Mr.  Cluinion  did  what  a  careless  man  so  occupied,  and  dulling  with  aM 
tiling  so  anomalous,  could,  to  treat  ue  as  one  upon  u  different  footing  frooM 
the  real,  I  never  said,  to  man  or  boy,  how  it  was  tiist  I  came  to  b«I 
there,  or  gave  the  least  indication  of  being  sorry  tliat  1  was  there.  TIuiKm 
I  saRered  in  secret,  nnd  that  1  suffered  exquisitely,  no  one  ever  knew  butS 
L  liow  much  I  suffered,  it  is,  aa  I  have  said  already,  utterly  beyond  tafM 
power  In  tell.     But  I  kept  my  own  counsel,  and  1  did  my  work.     I  koewfl 
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from  the  first,  tbat,  if  I  could  not  do  my  work  as  well  as  any  of  the  rest,  I 
oould  not  hold  myself  above  slight  and  contempt.  I  soon  became  at  least 
as  expeditious  and  as  skilful  as  either  of  the  other  boys.  Though  perfectly 
familiar  with  them,  my  conduct  and  manner  were  different  enough  from 
theirs  to  place  a  space  between  us.  They  and  the  men  generally  spoke  of 
me  as  "  the  little  gent,"  or  "  the  young  Suffolker."  A  certain  man  named 
Gregory,  who  was  foreman  of  the  packers,  and  another  named  Tipp,  who 
was  the  carman,  and  wore  a  red  jacket,  used  to  address  me  sometimes  as 
•'  Dayid :"  but  I  think  it  was  mostly  when  we  were  very  confidential,  and 
when  I  had  made  some  efforts  to  entertain  them,  over  our  work,  with 
some  results  of  the  old  readings ;  which  were  fast  perishing  out  of  my  re- 
membrance. Mealy  Potatoes  uprose  once,  and  rebelled  against  my  being 
so  distinguished ;  but  Mick  Walker  settled  him  in  no  time. 

My  rescue  from  this  kind  of  existence  I  considered  quite  hopeless,  and 
abandoned,  as  such,  altogether.  I  am  solemnly  convinced  that  I  never  for 
one  hour  was  reconciled  to  it,  or  was  otherwise  than  miserably  unhappy ; 
but  I  bore  it ;  and  even  to  Peggotty,  partly  for  the  love  of  her  and  partly 
for  shame,  never  in  any  letter  (though  many  passed  between  us)  revealed 
the  trath. 

Mr.  Micawber's  difficulties  were  an  addition  to  the  distressed  state  of 
my  mind.  In  my  forlorn  state  I  became  quite  attached  to  the  family,  and 
used  to  walk  about,  busy  with  Mrs.  Micawber's  calculations  of  ways  and 
means,  and  heavy  with  tbe  weight  of  Mr.  Micawber's  debts.  On  a  Satur- 
day night,  which  was  my  grand  treat, — partly  because  it  was  a  great  thing 
to  walk  home  with  six  or  seven  shillings  in  my  pocket,  looking  into  the 
riiops  and  thinking  what  such  a  sum  would  buy,  and  partly  because  I  went 
home  early, — Mrs.  Mica  wber  would  make  the  most  heart-rending  confidences 
to  me;  also  on  a  Sunday  morning,  when  I  mixed  the  portion  of  tea  or  coffee 
I  had  bought  over-night,  in  a  little  shaving  pot,  and  sat  late  at  my  break- 
fast. It  was  nothing  at  all  unusual  for  Mr.  Micawber  to  sob  violently  at 
the  beginning  of  one  of  these  Saturday  night  conversations,  and  sing 
about  Jack's  delight  bein*^  his  lovely  Nan,  towards  the  end  of  it.  I  have 
known  him  come  home  to  supper  with  a  flood  of  tears,  and  a  declaration 
that  nothing  was  now  left  but  a  jail ;  and  go  to  bed  making  a  calculation  of 
the  expense  of  putting  bow-windows  to  the  house,  "  in  case  anything  turned 
ap,"  which  was  his  favourite  expression.  And  Mrs.  Micawber  was  just  the 
same. 

A  curious  equality  of  friendship,  originating,  I  suppose,  in  our  respec- 
tive circumstances,  sprung  up  between  me  and  these  people,  notwithstanding 
the  ludicrous  disparity  in  our  years.  But  I  never  allowed  myself  to  be 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  any  invitation  to  eat  and  drink  with  them  out  of 
their  stock  (knowing  that  they  got  on  badly  with  the  butcher  and  baker, 

and  had  often  not  too  much  for  themselves),  until  Mrs.  Micawber  took  me 

into  her  entire  confidence.     This  she  did  one  evening  as  follows : 
"  Master  Copperficld/*  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  "  I  make  no  stranger  of 

you,  and  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Mr.  Micawber's  difficulties 

»e  coming  to  a  crisis." 
It  made  me  very  miserable  to  hear  it,  and  I  looked  at  Mrs.  Micawber's 

wd  eyes  with  the  utmost  sympathy. 
"  With  the  exception  of  the  heel  of  a  Dutch  cheese — which  is  not  adapted 

to  the  wants  of  a  young  family" — said  Mrs.  Micawber,  "  there  is  really  not 
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aeciap  of  nny tiling  in  the  larder.  I  was  accustom ci  to  speak  of  tbelardar 
nhea  I  lived  with  papa  and  mama,  and  I  use  tbe  word  almost  UDconscioiuiy. 
W'kat  I  mean  to  expTeas,  is,  lliat  there  is  nothing  to  cat  in  thu  house." 

"  Desr  mc  1 "  1  a*id,  ia  gri?Bl  concern. 

I  had  two  or  thrw  shiUing*  of  niy  week's  raoTiey  in  mj  pocket — from 
.  which  I  presume  thnt  it  must  haie  been  on  a  ^Vednesday  night  when  we 
held  this  coBversnlJoa — and  1  hastily  produced  them,  and  with  heani'elt 
emotion  beggt^d  Mrs.  Micowber  to  actcpt  of  theoi  as  a  loan.  Itut  thnl  lady, 
kissing  me,  and  making  mc  put  them  back  in  my  pocket,  replied  tbnt  eho- 
couldn't  think  of  it. 

"  No,  my  rleor  KListcr  Copftcriicld,"  said  she,  "  for  be  it  froin  my 
thoughts  1  But  you  have  a  discretion  beyond  your  years,  Aud  can  render 
me  another  kind  of  service,  if  you  will;  and  a  servioir  1  will  tbaakfaUy- 
.t  of." 


I 
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sgged  Mrs.  llUcawber  to  name  it. 

"  1  have  parted  with  the  plate  myself,"  said  Kirs.  Micawber.  "  Six  tn*. 
two  salt,  nnd  a  pair  of  sugars,  I  have  at  dilTerent  times  borrowed  Dkon«y  oa«. 
in  Mcret,  with  my  own  hands.  But  the  tirins  ore  a  great  tie ;  and  lo  bm^ 
with  my  recollections  of  papa  nnrl  mnnia,  these  transactions  an  *erf. 
p&inful.  The^t^  are  still  a.  few  tridett  that  we  could  p«rt  with.  Mr. 
Aficawber's  rueliogsiroold  neier  allow  Aim  to  dispose  of  tbeiu;  and  Cbc^ett" 
— this  was  the  gitl  from  tlie  workhouse — "  being  of  a  vulgar  mind,  wouU 
take  painful  liberties  if  so  much  conlidunce  was  reposed  iu  her.  Usatcr 
Coppertield,  if  I  might  fiek  you" — 

1  understood  Mrs.  Micawber  now.  and  begged  Iter  to  make  ujc  ef  n** 
to  any  extent.  I  bt^an  to  dispose  of  the  more  portable  articles  of  pr<K 
perty  tlmt  very  evening ;  and  weia  out  on  a  similar  expedition  nlowrti 
cveiy  morning,  before  1  went  to  Mwdstone  and  Qrinby's. 

Mr.  Micawiter  had  a  few  books  on  a  little  chitfoniei,  which  be  called  th* 
library ;  and  those  went  first.  I  csrried  tliem,  one  alter  anotfan,  to  v 
bookstall  in  the  City  Itoad — one  part  of  wlddi,  near  our  houss,  wu 
almost  all  liookstoUs  and  bird-shops  then — aud  aold  them  for  wfantrvor 
they  would  biing.  The  keeper  of  this  bookstall,  who  lived  in  a  little 
bouse  behind  it,  used  to  get  tipsy  every  night,  and  to  Ifo  violently  seoldsd 
1^  Ids  wife  every  morning.  More  than  once,  when  1  went  tlwrc  culy,  I 
had  aadicncc  of  him  in  a  tnm-up  bedstead,  with  a  cut  in  his  forehead  or- 
n  bbck  eyr,  b<cnring  witness  to  his  excesses  over  night  (1  am  afraid  he  wat', 
qouTclsomu  in  his  drink),  and  he,  with  a  shaking  liand,  vudcuvouring  to 
find  the  needful  shillings  in  one  or  other  of  the  pock«ts  of  his 
which  Uy  upon  the  floor,  while  his  wif«,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms  ana 
shoes  down  at  heel,  never  left  olf  rating  him.  Sometiroi»  l>e  hwl  lost 
money,  and  then  lie  would  ask  me  to  call  again  -,  hut  his  wife  had  alwayi 
got  some — bad  taken  his,  1  dare  say,  while  lie  was  drunk — and  set 
completed  the  bargnin  on  the  stairs,  as  we  went  down  togd.har. 

At  the  pawnbroker's  shop,  too,  1  begni  to  lie  very  well  known, 
principal  geutlenuin  who  officiated  behind  the  counter,  t^xik  a  good 
of  notice  of  me  ;  nn<l  often  got  me,  I  recollect,  to  decline  a  I.atia  nw 
adjeotive,  or  lo  conjugate  n  Latin  verb,  in  his  ear,  while  he  trnnaaoUd 


a  clothe^,  I 


After  all  these  occasions  Mrs.  Alicawber  made  n  little  t 


a  gcucmlly  n 


upjwr 


!r ;  and  then:  was   a  piMiliar  relish  in  t 
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Al  iMi  Mr.  IfiDBubtt's  diffiedtiM  ame  toft^okifl,  and  TimrwairiiM 
«ri|f  OBt-mflBniig^.aad  oimad  orer  to>  tiw  Sii^  fianelL  Prkoa  in  tie 
Bom|^  Ht  toldnu^is  ha  went  out  ofitiia  honae^  Unit  tha^God  of  dlif 
Ininoar-gpna  down  upon  Idm — andliaallythoiighthialieartwaalirolDaa 
Mdamatoo*    BvilJiaard,  afierwardsi  thai  ha  waa  aaento  plajalimty 

Ma  atakittlaa^  bcim  naon. 

QnAafirai'  SnndOTafiar  hewas-takanihan,  I  ima  to  go  and  aaa  hfan; 

id  hanw  duoar  wjtkhim.  I  waa  to  aik  my  waj  to  andfa-  plaoe^'  and 
jnaldMilroCthaipiaeBlahoiildaeaBnohanotbarplaae,  and  jnat^shortrof 
Ihiifelahoiildaaa'aigraidyiPhioh  Iwaatooroaa,  ancukaqi  itnagfatommtil 
I  aaw  n  tnnkar.  AH  thia  I  did ;  andi  whan  at  laat  I  did'-aee  a  tandcej 
(four  Kttla  Mow  that  I  waa  IX  and  thought  how^  whan  BodAidi  BandoM 
wna  in  n  debto^a  prison,  then  waaa  man  theia  with  nothme  on  him  but 
'  ng^  tha  tomkaj  awam-  befosa  mjr  dimmad-cyaa-  and  my -baifeing 


Ifir*  Micawber  waa  waiting  for  me  within  tha  gate,  and  wa-weni  veg  to 
hia  room  (top  atony  but  one),  andicriad  vaiy  nnidit  Ha  aoleranty^oon- 
jvdi  ma,  I  lamambar;  to  take  waraingby  hia  fiiia ;  and  to  obaerratiiat  if 
ft.mmi  hftd  twenty  poimdi  a«year  fociiminooma,  andmntninataan  pounds 
■nalMB  aUllinga  and  nspenca^he  would  be  happy,  out  that  if  he.  apaoi 
twBBty  ponnda  one  ha  would  be  miaerabla.  Altar  which  ha  bonowed  a 
tUDing  of  me  ibr  porter,  gave  me  a  written*  oidcr  on  Mm;  Mioawbef  fir 
tha  aoMantk  and  put  away  hia  poeket-4mndkardria<^  and'dwmadinp. 

Wo  aat  before  n  Httlafim,  witfatwo  brkhaput:  witim  Ae  matedgnte^ 
aaa  on  each  aide,  to  prevent  ita  buning:  too  many  oodi;  untfl  anotiber 
debtor,  "who  shand  the  room  with  Mr.  Ifioawber,  came  in  from  the  bake* 
honae  with  the  bin  of  mutton  which  waa  our  joint-stock  repast.  Then 
I  waa  aeni  up  to  "  Oaptaiu  Hopkins  "  in  the  room  overhead,  with 
Mr.  Micawber'a  compliments,  and  I  was  his  young  friend,  and  would 
CSaptain  Hopkina  lend  me  a  knife  and  fork. 

Captain  Hopkina  lent  me  the  knife  and  foric,  with  his  complimenta  to 
Mr.  Micawber.  There  waa  a  very  dirty  lady  in  his  little  room,  and  two 
wan  girla,  his  daughters,  with  shock  heads  of  hair.  I  thought  it  waa 
better  to  borrow  Captain  Hopkins's  knife  and  fork,  than  Captain  Hopkins's 
eomb.  The  Captain  himsdf  was  in  the  last  extremity  of  shabbineaa,  with 
hvge  whiakers,  and  an  old,  old  brown  great-coat  with  no  other  coat  bdow  it. 
I  aaw  Ms  bed  rolled  up  in  a  oomor;  and  what  plates  and  dishes  and  pota 
ha  had,  on  a  shelf;  and  I  divined  (Grod  knows  how)  that  though  the  two 
gflda  with  the  shodc  heads  of  hair  were  Captain  Hopkins's  children^ 
the  dirty  lady  was  not  married  to  Captain  Hopkins.  My  timid  siaticm  on 
his  threahhoLd  waa  not  occupied  more  than  a  couple  of  minutea  at  moat ; 
hut  I  came  down  again  with  all  this  in  my  knowledge,  as  aundy  aa  the 
knife  and  fork  were  in  my  hand. 

There  was  something  gipsy-like  and  agreeable  in  the  dinner;  after  all. 
I  took  baek  Captain  Hopkins's  knife  and  fork  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
went  home  to  comfort  Mrs.  Micawber  with  an  account  of  my  visit.  She 
fainted  when  she  saw  me  return,  and  made  a  little  jug  of  egg-hot  after* 
warda  to  eonaota  na  while  we  talked  it  over. 

I  don't  know  how  the  houaehold  funiiture  came  to  be  sold  for  the 
bnily  baneit^  or  who  sold  it,  except  that  /  did  not.  Sold  it  wnsi  how- 
r,  and  earriad  away  in-  a.  van;  except  the  bed,  a  few  diaira,  and  tha 


I 
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kitcben-table.  With  these  posseisiona  we  cnrampcd,  as  it  nere,  in  Um 
two  parlore  of  the  emptied  house  in  Wiudtor  Terrace ;  Mrs.  Micawbcr, 
the  children,  the  Ordiog,  and  myself;  and  lived  id  those  Tooms  oisht 
and  day,  I  have  no  idea  for  how  long,  though  it  seems  to  me  for  a 
long  time.  At  last  Mrs.  Micawber  resolved  to  moTe  into  tbe  prison, 
where  Mr.  Micawbet  had  now  secured  a  room  to  himself.  So  I  look 
the  key  of  the  house  to  the  landlord,  who  was  very  glad  to  get  it ;  nnd 
the  beds  were  sent  over  to  tbe  Ring's  Bencli.  eicept  mine,  for  which 
a  little  room  wus  hired  outside  the  walls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
Institution,  very  much  to  my  satisfactioii,  since  the  Micawbcrs  and  I  lukd 
become  loo  used  to  one  another,  in  our  troubles,  to  jiart.  Tbe  Orfliog 
was  Ukewise  accommodated  with  an  ineipenaive  lodging  iu  tbe 
neighbourhood.  Mine  was  a  quiet  back-garret  with  a  sloping  roof, 
mauding  a  pleasant  prospect  of  a  limber-yard  ;  and  when  I  took  pooMSsiai 
of  it,  with  tbe  reflection  that  Air.  Micawber's  troubles  hud  come  to  a  crii ' 
at  last,  I  thought  it  quite  a  paradise. 

All  this  time  I  was  working  at  Muidstone  and  (iriuby's  in  the 
common  way,  and  with  the  same  common  companions,  and  with  the 
sense  of  unmerited  degradation  as  at  first.     But  X  never,  happily  for  me  no 
doubt,  made  a  single  acquaintance,  or  spoke  to  any  of  thenianyboyawliom 
I  taw  daily  in  going  to  tbe  warehouse,  m  coming  from  il.  and  in  prowling 
about  the  streets  at  meal-time>.    1  led  the  sdme  secretly  unhtippy  life;  but 
I  led  it  in  the  same  lonely,  self-reliant  manner.     The  only  changes  I  an 
conscious  of  arc,  firstly,  that  I  had  grown  more  shabby,  and  sccondira 
that  I  was  now  relieved  of  much  of  the  weight  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawbe/  a 
cores  1  for  some  relatives  or  friends  had  engaged  to  help  them  at  tlidr 
present  ])ns9,  and  Ihcy  lived  more  comfortably  in  the  prison  than  tfai^ 
hod  lived  for  n  long  while  out  of  it.     I  used  to  breakfast  with  them  now, 
in  virtue  of  some  arrangement,  of  which  I  have  forgotten  the  details.     I 
forget,  too,  at  what  hoar  the  gates  were  opened  in  the  morning,  admitting 
of  my  going  in ;  but  I  know  that  I  was  often  up  at  six  o'clock,  and  that' 
my  favorite  loungiug-placc  in  the  interval  was  old  London  Bridge,  wbi 
I  was  wont  to  ait  in  one  of  the  stone  recesses,  watching  the  people  goii 
by,  or  to  look  over  the  balustrades  at  the  sun  shining  in  the  water,  ni 
lighting  up  the  golden  Aame  on  the  top  of  the  Monument.     The  Orfl' 
met  me  here  sometimes,  to  be  told  some  astonishing  lictions  rcspceting 
wharves  and  the  Tower;  of  which  I  can  say  no  more  Uion  tliat  I  hope 
believed  them  myself.     In  the  evening  I  used  lo  go  back  to  the  priaMV 
and  walk  up  and  down  tbe  paiTule  with  Mr.  Micawbcr;  or  ] ' 
with  Mrs.  fliicawber,   and  hear  reminiscences  of  her  papa  • 
Whether  Mr.  Murdstone  knew  where  I  was,  I  am  unable  to  say.     I  nei 
told  them  nt  Murdstone  and  Griiiby's. 

Mr.  Micawber's  affairs,  although  past  their  crisis,  were  Tery  mui 
involved  by  reason  of  a  certain  "  Deed,"  of  which  1  used  to  hear  a  gm 
deal,  and  which  I  suppose,  now,  to  have  been  some  furmcr  compoaitioft 
with  his  creditors,  though  I  was  so  far  from  being  (-tear  about  it  then, 
tiiat  I  am  conscious  of  having  confounded  it  with  those  demoniacal  paidi- 
inenta  which  are  held  to  hare,  once  u|>on  a  time,  obtained  to  a  great 
extent  in  Germany.  At  lust  this  dociiniDnt  appeared  to  be  got  out  of  tbs 
way,  lomefaow  ;  at  all  events  it  ceased  to  be  tbe  rock-ahead  it  had  been|H 
nod  Un.  Micawbcr  bformcd  me  that  "  her  famUy  "  had  decided  that  Hn 
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Ificawber  should  apply  for  his  release  under  the  Insolvent  Debtors  Act, 
whidi  would  set  him  free,  she  expected,  in  about  six  weeks. 

**  And  then,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  who  was  present,  "  I  hare  no  doubt 
I  dun,  please  Heayen,  begin  to  be  beforehand  with  the  world,  and  to  live 
in  ft  perfectly  new  manner,  if — in  short,  if  anything  turns  up." 

By  way  of  going  in  for  anything  that  might  be  on  the  cards,  I  call  to 
mind  that  Mr.  Micawber,  about  this  time,  composed  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  praying  for  an  alteration  in  the  law  of  imprisonment 
for  debt.  I  set  down  this  remembrance  here,  because  it  is  an  instance  to 
myself  of  the  manner  in  which  I  fitted  my  old  books  to  my  altered  life, 
and  made  stories  for  myself,  out  of  the  streets,  and  out  of  men  and  women  ; 
and  how  some  main  points  in  the  character  I  shall  imconsciously  devebpe, 
I  suppose,  in  writing  my  life,  were  gradually  forming  all  this  while. 

Thore  was  a  dub  in  the  prison,  in  which  >lr.  Micawber,  as  a  gentleman, 
was  a  great  authority.  Mr.  Micawber  had  stated  his  idea  of  this  petition 
to  the  club,  and  the  club  had  strongly  approved  of  the  same.  Wherefore 
Mr.  Micawber  (who  was  a  thoroughly  good-natured  man,  and  as  active  a 
creature  about  everything  but  his  own  affairs  as  ever  existed,  and  never 
so  hsppy  as  when  he  was  busy  about  something  that  could  never  be  of 
any  profit  to  him)  set  to  work  at  the  petition,  invented  it,  engpx)8sed  it  on 
an  immense  sheet  of  paper,  spread  it  out  on  a  table,  and  appointed  a  time 
for  all  the  club,  and  sdl  within  the  walls  if  they  chose,  to  come  up  to  his 
room  and  sign  it. 

When  I  heard  of  this  approaching  ceremony,  I  was  so  anxious  to  see 
them  all  come  in,  one  after  another,  though  I  knew  the  greater  part  of 
them  already,  and  they  me,  that  I  got  an  hour's  leave  of  absence  from 
Murdstone  and  Grinby's,  and  established  myself  in  a  corner  for  that  pur- 
pose.    As  many  of  the  principal  members  of  the  club  as  could  be  got  into 
the  small  room  without  filling  it,  supported  Mr.  Micawber  in  front  of  the 
petition,  while  my  old  friend  Captain  Hopkins  (who  had  washed  himself, 
to  do  honor  to  so  solemn  an  occasion)  stationed  himself  close  to  it,  to 
read  it  to  all  who  were  unacquainted  with  its  contents.     The  door  was 
then  thrown  open,  and  the  general  population  began  to  come  in,  in  a  long 
file :  several  waiting  outside,  while  one  entered,  affixed  his  signature,  and 
went  out.     To  everybody  in  succession.  Captain  Hopkins  said  :  "  Have 
Touread  it?"— "No."— "  Would  you  like  to  hear  it  read?'|     If  he 
weakly  showed  the  least  disposition  to  hear  it.  Captain  Hopkins,  in  a 
loud  sonorous  voice,  gave  him  every  word  of  it.     The  Captain  would  have 
read  it  twenty  thousand  times,  if  twenty  thousand  people  would  have 
heard  him,  one  by  one.     I  remember  a  certain  luscious  roll  hje  gave  to 
such  phrases  as  "The  people's  representatives  in  Parliament  assembled," 
"Your  petitioners  therefore  humbly  approach  your  honorable  house," 
"His  gracious  Majesty's  unfortunate  subjects,"  as  if  the  words   were 
something  real  in  his  mouth,  and  delicious  to  taste ;  Mr.  Micawber,  mean- 
while, listening  with  a  little  of  an  author's  vanity,  and  contemplating  (not 
aererely)  the  spikes  on  the  opposite  wall. 

As  I  walked  to  and  fro  daily  between  Southwark  and  Blackfriars,  and 
lounged  about  at  meal-times  in  obscure  streets,  the  stones  of  which  may, 
ht  anything  I  know,  be  worn  at  this  moment  by  my  childish  feet,  I 
wooder  how  many  of  these  people  were  wanting  in  the  crowd  that 
ued  to  oome  filing  before  me  in  review  again,  to  the  echo  of  Captain 
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Hopldus's  Toice  I  \Vhea  iny  tlioiighU  f;o  bac^,  now,  la  that  »)ov 
«goiiy  of  my  youth,  1  ivonder  how  much  of  the  histotiea  1  indented 
for  such  people  hmiifs  like  a  mist  of  fanry  over  wcU -remembered  facts  ! 
When  1  trend  the  old  ground,  1  do  not  wonder  that  I  seem  to  see  uid  _ 
pity,  going  on  lieforc  me,  nn  innocent  roioanUc  boy,  making  his  muigiiiUi«| 
world  out  of  such  strange  experiences  and  sordid  thiugB  1 


CHAJTER  Xlt. 


imaginUiv^H 


LIKIMC    LffE    Otf  KT    OWN 


BETTER,  1    FORM   A    OKKaT" 


EESOI.OTIOW. 

In  due  time,  Mr.  Micsirbcr's  petition  was  ripe  for  hearing;  and  tt 
gentleman  was  ordered  to  lie  ditcharged  under  the  act.  to  my  greit  ji 
His  creditors  were  not  iraplitcable ;  and  Mrs.  Micawber  informed  mo  tl 
even  the  revengeful  bootmaker  had  declared  in  open  court  that  he  b< 
him  no  malioe,  but  that  when  money  was  owing  to  tiim  lie  liked  to 
paid.     He  said  ha  thought  it  was  human  nature. 

Mr.  Micawber  returned  to  the  King's  Bench  when  his  case  ww  otn, 
aome  feea  were  to  he  settled,  and  hoidc  funualities  observed,  before 
eonld  be  actually  released.  The  club  receired  him  witb  traiwpoct, 
held  sn  hannonic  meeting  that  eTeuing  iu  his  honor ;  while  Mn.  Micm 
and  I  had  a  lamb's  fry  in  prirate,  surrounded  by  the  sleeping  bmihr. 

"On  snch  an  occition  I  wilt  give  you.  Master  Copperfield,"  tii 
Mrs.  Micawber,  "  in  a  little  more  flip,"  for  wc  had  been  hnving  Mm 
already,  "  the  memory  of  my  p^a  and  mama." 

"Are  tbcy  dead,  ma'am?"  I  enquired,  after  driidctng  the  toast  in 
wine-glass, 

'■  My  mama  departed  this  life,"  said  Mrs.  ^lieawber,  ' 
Mr.  Micawbur's  ditlicullies  commenced,  or  at  Isn^t  before  thny 
pressing.  My  papa  lived  lo  biiil  Mr.  Nlicawber  several  limu,  a 
expired,  regretted  by  a  numerous  circle." 

Mrs.  MioBwber  sluiok  her  head,  uul  droiipcd  a  pioui  tear  n 
twin  who  liiLppened  lo  be  in  hand. 

As  I  could  bftttiiy  hope  for  a  more  favourable  opporlnnit.,  _  ^ 
question  iu  wbiuh  1  had  a  uear  interest,  I  said  to  ^m.  Micawber 

"May  1  ask,  ma'uui,  what  you  and  Mr.  Mii-uwber  intend  to  do, 
that  Mr.  Micawber  is  out  of  Ida  dilliculties,  and  at  Ubcrlv  ?     UaM  vaa 
settled  jrtp" 

"  My  family,"  said  Mrs.  Mieawbor,  who  always  said  thoM  two 
with  an  air,  though  1  never  could  diioovcr  who  came  under  the  (lone 
lion,  "  my  family  are  of  opioioo  that  Mr.  Micawber  shonld  qnkli 
and  exert  bis  taienta  iu  iho  eounby.     Mr.  Mioawber  is  a  «■"  ' 
talent,  Master  Coppcriield," 

I  snid  I  was  sure  of  that 

"  Of  great  talent."  rqiealcd  Mrs.  Micawber.  "  Hy  bmiiyaT* 
that,  with  a  little  interest,  something  mifriit  bo  done  for  a  man  of  hn' 
in  Iks  Cuatoni  House.     Tho  influaooe  of  my  family  being  looal,  it  is 
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vkh  Uiat  Mr.  Micawber  should  go  down  to  Plymouth.  They  think  ii 
ndiiyeiuabk  that  he  should  be  upon  the  spot.*' 

"  That  he  may  be  ready  ?''  I  suggested. 

"  Exactly,"  returned  Mrs.  Micawber.  "  That  he  may  be  ready-^in 
csM  of  ai^fihing  turning  up." 

**  And  do  yoa  go  too,  ma'am  ?  " 

The  events  of  the  day,  in  combination  with  the  twins,  if  not  with  the* 
ilip^  had  made  Mrs.  Micawber  hysterical,  and  she  shed  tears  aa  she 
T^lied: 

"  I  never  will  desert  Mr.  Micawber.  Mr.  Micawber  may  have  con- 
oealed  his  difficulties  from  me  in  the  first  instance,  but  his  sanguine  temper 
may  have  led  him  to  expect  that  he  would  overcome  them.  The  pearl 
ijadglaop  and  bracelets  which  I  inherited  from  mama,  have  been  disposed 
of  for  leas  than  half  their  value ;  and  the  set  of  coral,  which  was  the 
wedding  gift  of  my  papa,  has  been  actually  thrown  away  for  nothing. 
B«t  I  never  will  desert  Mr.  Micawber.  No  1 "  cried  ALrs.  Micawber, 
more  affected  than  before,  "  I  never  will  do  it  1  It 's  of  no  use  asking 
nel" 

I  felt  quite  uncomfortable — as  if  Mrs.  Micawber  supposed  I  had  asked 
her  to  do  anything  of  the  sort ! — and  sat  looking  at  hcur  in  alarm. 

*'  Mr.  Micawber  has  his  faults.  I  do  not  deny  that  he  is  improvident. 
I  do  not  deny  that  he  has  kept  me  in  the  dark  as  to  his  resources  and  his 
liabilities,  both,"  she  went  on,  looking  at  the  wall ;  "  but  I  never  will  desert 
Mr.  Micawber !  " 

Mrs.  Micawber  having  now  raised  her  voice  into  a  perfect  scream,  I  was 
so  frightened  that  I  ran  off  to  the  club-room,  and  disturbed  Mr.  Micawber 
in  the  act  of  presiding  at  a  long  table,  and  leading  the  chorus  of 

Gee  up,  Dobbin, 
Gee  ho,  Dobbin, 
Gee  up,  Dobbin, 
Gee  up,  and  gee  ho — o — o  ! 

— with  the  tidings  that  Mrs.  Micawber  was  in  an  alarming  state,  upon 
which  he  immediately  burst  into  tears,  and  came  away  with  me  with  his  waist- 
coat full  of  the  heads  and  tails  of  shrimps,  of  which  he  had  been  partaking. 
"  £mma,  my  angel ! "  cried  Mr.  Mcawber,  running  into  the  room ; 
<*  what  is  the  matter  P  " 

I  never  will  desert  you,  Micawber ! "  she  exclaimed. 
My  life  1 "  said  Mr.  Micawber,  taking  her  in  his  arms.     "  I  am  per- 
fectly aware  of  it." 

"  He  is  the  parent  of  my  children !  lie  is  the  father  of  my  twins  !  He 
is  the  husband  of  my  affections,"  cried  Mrs.  Micawber,  struggling ;  "  and 
I  ne— ver — ^will — desert  Mr.  Micawber !  " 

Mr.  Micawber  was  so  deeply  affected  by  this  proof  of  her  devotion  (as 
to  me,  I  was  dissolved  in  tears),  that  he  hung  over  her  in  a  passionate 
manner,  imploring  her  to  look  up,  and  to  be  ctilm.  But  the  more  he  asked 
Mrs.  Micawber  to  look  up,  the  more  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  nothing ;  and 
the  more  he  asked  her  to  compose  herself,  the  more  she  wouldn't.  Con- 
aecpiently  Mr.  Micawber  was  soon  so  overcome,  that  he  mingled  his  tears 
hen  and  mine ;  until  he  begged  me  to  do  him  the  favor  of  taking  a 
on  the  staixeaae,  while  he  got  her  into  bed.     I  would  have  taken  my 
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tenve  for  the  night,  but  he  woulil  not  hfti  of  my  doing  that  until  I 
etriingi^rs'  bi^U  should  ring.  Su  1  sat  at  the  Btturcase  window,  until  h 
(■arae  out  with  another  cliair  and  joined  me. 

"How  is  Mrs.  Mlcawbernow,  sir?"  I  siiid. 

"  Very  low,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  shakini;  his  head  ;  "  re-aeUon. 
this  hus  liccn  a  dreadful  day  !     We  stand  alone  now — ererytUiog  ii  goM 

Mr.  Micawber  pressed  my  hand,  and  px>aned,  and  aflerwards  shad 
tears.  I  was  pjeatly  touched,  and  disappointed  too,  for  I  had  eipect* 
that  wc  should  be  i^uite  gay  on  this  happy  and  long-looked  for  oecasii>ii 
But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber  were  so  used  to  their  old  difiienlties,  I  tbinl^l 
that  they  felt  quite  shipwrecked  when  they  came  to  consider  that  they 
were  released  from  them.  All  their  elasticity  was  departed,  and  I  never 
saw  them  half  so  wretched  as  on  thb  night ;  insomuch  that  when  the  bcU 
rang,  and  Mr.  Micawber  walked  with  tnr  to  the  lodge,  and  parted  from 
me  there  with  a  blessing,  I  felt  quite  afrnid  to  leave  iiim  by  himself,  hitM 
wa>  80  profoundly  miserable. 

But  through  all  the  confusion  and  lowiiess  of  spirits  Jn  which  we 
been,  so  unexpectedly  to  me,  involved,  I  plainly  discerned  that  Mr. 
Mrs-  Micawber  and  their  family  were  going  awny  from  London,  and  thfl 
Q  parting  between  us  was  near  at  hand.     It  was  in  my  walk  honr 
that  night,  and  in  the  sleepless  hours  which  followed  when    I   lay  i 
bad,  that  the  thought  first  occurred  to  me — though  I  don't  know  ho 
it  came  into  my  Uead — which  afterwards   shaped  itself  into  a  »ettl« 
resolution. 

I  had  grown  to  be  so  accustomed  to  the  MicawUers,  and  had  boen  < 
intimate  with  them  in  their  distresses,  and  was  so  utterly  frieudleEa  wiH 
out  them,  tliat  the  prospect  of  being  thrown  upon  some  new  shifl  for  ^ 
lodging,  and  going  uiii-e  more  nraoiig  unknown  people,  was  like  beitu 
tliat  moment  turned  adrilt  into  my  present  life,  with  such  a  knowledge oj 
it  ready  made,  as  experience  had  given  me.  All  the  scnsilive  feeUsgi  &{ 
wounded  so  cruelly,  all  the  shattie  and  misery  it  kept  alive  withia  D 
breast,  became  more  poignant  as  I  thought  of  this ;  and  I  determined  U 
the  life  was  unendurable. 

That  there  was  no  hope  of  escape  from  it,  unless  the  escape  was  Jttf'M 
owu  act,  I  knew  quite  itcU.  1  rarely  heard  from  Miss  Murdstone,  anda 
ni'ver  from  Mr.  Murdstone :  but  two  or  three  parcels  of  msde  or  mended'J 
clothes  had  come  up  for  mc,  consigned  to  Mr.  Uuinion.  and  in  etidi  then 
was  n  scrap  of  paper  to  the  cRect  that  J.  M.  trusted  T>.  C.  was  applying 
himself  to  business,  and  devoting  himself  wholly  to  bis  duties — not  thn 
leut  bint  of  my  ever  In-ing  any  thing  else  than  the  common  drudge  into 
which  I  was  fast  settling  down. 

The  very  next  day  showed  me,  white  my  mind  was  in  the  tint  o; 
Lion  of  what  it  had  conceived,  that  Mrs.  Micuwbcr  bad  not  spoken 
going  away  without  warrant.  They  took  a  lodpng  in  the  house  where  I 
Uved,  for  a  week  :  at  the  cipirution  of  which  time  they  were  to  start  foij 
Plymouth.  Mr.  Mifawlier  himself  come  down  to  the  counting-bouse,  il 
the  afternoon,  to  tell  Mr.  Uuimon  that  he  must  relinquish  me  on  "  ' 
of  his  departure,  and  to  give  me  n  high  clmrneter,  which  I  n 
dewrved.  And  Mr.  Quinion,  oalUug  in  'I'ipp  the  carmnn,  wbu  «a>  % 
mmiMl  man,  and  had  a  n)Om  to  let,  quartered  me  prospectively  on  h 
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hj  our  nntoal  oonaent,  as  he  had  every  reason  to  think;  for  I  said  nothing, 
though  my  nsobition  was  now  taken. 

I  paaaed  my  evenings  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber,  during  the  remain- 
ing term  of  onr  residence  under  the  same  roof ;  and  I  think  we  became 
fonder  of  one  another  as  the  time  went  on.  On  the  last  Sunday,  they 
invited  me  to  dinner ;  and  we  had  a  loin  of  pork  and  apple  sauce,  and  a 
podding.  I  had  bought  a  spotted  wooden  horse  over-night  as  a  parting 
gift  to  little  Wilkins  Micawber — that  was  the  boy — and  a  doU  for  little 
Emma.  I  had  also  bestowed  a  shilliug  on  the  Orfling,  who  was  about 
to  be  disbanded. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  day,  though  we  were  all  in  a  tender  state  about 
onr  approaching  separation. 

"  I  shall  never.  Master  Copperfield,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  "  revert  to 
the  period  when  Mr.  Micawber  was  in  difBiculties,  without  thinking  of 
you.  Your  conduct  has  always  been  of  the  most  delicate  and  obliging 
description.     You  have  never  been  a  lodger.     You  have  been  a  frieod.*' 

••  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Micawber ;  "  Copperfield,"  for  so  he  had  been 
aocMlomed  to  call  me,  of  late,  "  has  a  heart  to  feel  for  the  distresses  of 
\m  Mbir  creatures  when  they  are  behind  a  cloud,  and  a  head  to  plan,  and 
slMod  to in  short,  a  general  ability  to  dispose  of  such  available  pro- 
perty as  eould  be  made  away  with." 

I  expressed  my  sense  of  this  commendation,  and  said  I  was  very  sorry 
we  were  going  to  lose  one  another. 

"  My  dear  young  friend,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "  I  am  older  than  you ; 
a  man  of  some  experience  in  life,  and — and  of  some  experience,  in  short, 
ia  difficulties,  generally  speaking.  At  present,  and  until  something  turns 
up  (which  I  am,  I  may  say,  hourly  expecting),  I  have  nothing  to  bestow 
but  advice.  Still  my  advice  is  so  far  worth  taking,  that — in  short,  that  I 
have  never  taken  it  myself,  and  am  the  " — here  Mr.  Micawber,  who  had 
been  beaming  and  smiling,  all  over  his  head  and  face,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  checked  himself  and  frowned—"  the  miserable  wretch  you 
behold." 
"  My  dear  Micawber  ! "  urged  his  wife. 

"  I  say,"  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  quite  forgetting  himself,  and  smiling 
af^ain,  "the  miserable  wretch  you  behold.  My  advice  is,  never  do 
to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day.  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. 
CoUarhim!" 

My  poor  papa's  maxim,"  Mrs.  Micawber  observed. 
My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "  yoiu*  papa  was  very  well  in  his  way, 
and  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  disparage  him.  Take  him  for  all  in  all, 
wc  ne'er  shall — ^in  short,  make  the  acquaintance,  probably,  of  anybody 
else  possessing,  at  his  time  of  life,  the  same  legs  for  gaiters,  and  able  to 
read  the  same  description  of  print,  without  spectacles.  But  he  applied 
that  maxim  to  our  marriage,  my  dear ;  and  that  was  so  far  prematurely 
entered  into,  in  consequence,  that  I  never  recovered  the  expence." 

Mr.  Micawber  looked  aside  at  Mrs.  Micawber,  and  added :  "  Not  that  I 
am  sorry  for  it.  Quite  the  contrary,  my  love."  After  which,  he  was 
grave  for  a  minute  or  so. 

"  My  other  piece  of  advice,  Copperfield,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "  you 
know.  Annual  income  twenty  pounds,  annual  expenditiure  nineteen  nineteen 
six*  result  happiness.    Annual  income  twenty  pounds,  annual  expenditure 
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twenty  povnda  ought  ami  six.  result  ranery.  The  Uowom  u  I 
the  leaf  is  withered,  thp  god  of  Jiiy  goes  (lowB  Hfion  ihu  dreary  » 
— and  iu  short  you  are  for  ever  floored.    Aj  I  nm  !  " 

To  make  bis  exaiapb  the  more  impresBirP,  Mr.  MJMwbet  draak  a  gll 
of  punch  with  tui  air  of  great  enjoymont  aiid  Balixfactiou,  and  wluatloa  I 
College  Hornpipe. 

I  did  not  foil  to  assun-  liim  tUnt  I  would  store  these  precepts  in  i 
mind,  though  indeed  I  had  no  oued  to  do  so,  for,  nt  the  lime,  (h«y  sffed 
me  visibly.  Next  morning  1  met  the  whole  family  at  the  ooaeh-ofiiee.a 
saw  tliem,  with  a  dcsoluto  henrt,  take  Iheir  places  outside,  at  the  back. 

"  Master  Copperfield."  said  Mrs,  Micftwber,  "  (iod  bless  you  I  I  »n 
con  forget  all  llint,  you  know,  and  I  never  would  if  I  could." 

"  Uopperfield,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "  fsreweU !     Every  happineM  ■ 
prosperity  !    If,  in  the  progress  of  revolving  years,  1  oould  persuade  myi 
timt  my  bli|hted  destiny  had  been  a  warning  to  you,  I  shotdd  feel  thi 
had  not  occupied  another  man's  plar^  in  exislencc  altogether  in  ram. 
case  of  anything  turning  up  (of  which  I  otn  rnther  eoDfident),  I  al 
extremely  happy  if  it  should  he  iu  my  power  to  improve  your  proe] 

I  think,  as  Mrs.  Micawber  sut  at  the  tiaek  of  the  coach,  with  tJie  d 
and  I  stood  in  the  road  looking  wisUully  at  them,  a  mist  cleared  tmm  k 
eyes,  and  she  saw  whnt  a  little  creature  I  really  was.     I  think  so. 
she  beckoned  to  me  to  climb  tip,  with  (piiln  a  new  and  motherly  ei  _ 
in  her  face,  and  put  her  arm  round  my  neck,  and  guvn  me  just  such  aU 
as  she  might  lutve  given  to  licr  own  buy.     I  had  barely  time  to  get  d 
again  before  the  cunch  started,  and  I  could  hardly  see  the  iumily  fur  fl 
bandkerehiefs  they  waved.     It  was  goiu^  in  a  minute.     The  Orfltng  « ' 
stood  looking  vacantly  at  each  other  in  the  mldiHo  of  the  read,  and  t 
shook  hiitids  and  said  ^ood  hye  ;  slie  going  boek,  1  mippose,  to  Snint  L 
workhouse,  as  I  went  to  begin  ray  weary  day  ut  Murdslone  and  Qtu 

But  with  no  iutention  (^  passing  many  more  weary  dnya  there.  ) 
1  had  resolved  to  run  away. — To  go,  by  some  means  or  other,  down  il 
the  eoHMlry.  to  the  only  rebition  I  hud  iu  the  world,  uiid  tell  my  stafj 
my  aunt,  Miss  Itetsey. 

1  have  already  observed  that  I  ilon't  kuow  how  this  despcnAa  ii 
oarae  iuto  my  brain.  But,  once  therv,  it  remained  there ;  and  huAa 
into  a  purpose  Iliau  which  1  have  never  entertained  a  more  detain 
purpose  in  my  life.  I  ank  far  from  sure  that  I  believed  there  wat  m 
tiling  hopeful  in  it,  but  my  mind  was  thoroughly  made  np  that  it  mnt 
earned  into  execution. 

Again,  nnd  agnin,  and  a  hundred  times  DgnJn,  since  (he  nightwlMn  4 
thought  had  first  occurred  to  mc  and  banished  sleep,  I  had  gone  orerl*^ 
old  story  of  my  poor  mother's  about  my  birth,  which  it  had  been  am 
my  great  delights  in  the  old  time  to  henr  her  tell,  and  wirioh  I  kura 
boat.  My  aunt  walked  into  Ihnt  story,  and  wnlkcd  out  of  it,  a  dread  i 
swful  personage ;  but  there  was  one  little  trait  id  her  belinviour  which  I K 
(o  dwell  on,  and  nhich  gave  mc  some  faint  shadow  of  sncoiuagan 
I  could  not  forget  liow  my  mother  bad  thought  that  she  fhlt  her  lo 
her  pretty  hair  with  no  uugcntlc  hand ;  and  tliuugh  it  mli^t  lune  h 
altogether  my  nirither's  fancy,  and  might  hare  had  do  (btnuUl 
whatever  in  fact,  1  made  n  little  picture,  out  of  it,  of  my  terrible  a 
he  Eirlish  bmiiity  that  1  reooUected  so  well  and  la 
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•o  much,  wbieh  aoAened  the  whole  narratiTe.  It  is  ytarj  possible  that 
it  hid  been  in  my  mind  a  long  time,  and  had  gradually  engendered  my 
detenmnation. 

As  I  did  not  even  know  where  Miss  Betsey  lived,  I  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  Feggatty,  and  asked  her,  incidentally,  if  she  remembered ;  pretending 
that  I  had  heard  of  such  a  lady  living  at  a  certain  place  I  named  at 
imdom,  and  had  a  eoripsity  to  know  if  it  were  the  same.  In  the  course 
cf  that  letter,  I  told  Peggotty  that  I  had  a  particular  occasion  for  half  a 
guinea ;  and  that  if  she  could  lend  me  that  sum  untU  I  could  repay  it,  I 
ikonld  be  very  much  obliged  to  her,  and  would  tell  her  afterwards  what  I 
had  wanted  it  for. 

Feggotty's  answer  soon  arrived,  and  was,  as  usual,  full  of  affectionate 
devotion.  She  enclosed  the  half  guinea  (I  was  afraid  she  must  have 
kd  a  world  of  trouble  to  get  it  out  of  Mr.  Barids's  box),  and  told 
■e  that  Miss  Betsey  lived  near  Dover,  but  whether  at  Dover  itself, 
tt  Hythe,  Sandgate,  or  Folkstone,  she  could  not  say.  One  of  our 
Boiy  however,  informing  me  on  [my  asking  him  about  these  places,  that 
they  were  all  close  together,  I  deemed  this  enough  for  my  object,  and 
nolved  to  set  out  at  the  end  of  that  week. 

Being  a  veiy  honest  little  creature,  and  unwilling  to  disgrace  the 
■emory  I  was  going  to  leave  behind  me  at  Murdstone  and  Qrinby*s,  I 
fionsidared  myself  bound  to  remain  until  Saturday  night ;  and,  as  I  had 
been  paid  a  week's  wages  in  advance  when  I  first  came  there,  not  to  pre- 
«ent  myself  in  the  counting-house  at  the  usual  hour,  to  receive  my  stipend. 
For  this  express  reason,  I  had  borrowed  the  half-guinea,  that  I  might  not 
be  without  a  fund  for  my  travelling-expenses.  Accordingly,  when  the 
Saturday  night  came,  and  we  were  all  waiting  in  the  warehouse  to  be 
paid,  and  Tipp  the  carman,  who  always  took  precedence,  went  in  first  to 
draw  his  money,  I  shook  Mick  Walker  by  the  hand ;  osked  him  when  it 
came  to  bis  turn  to  be  paid,  to  say  to  Mr.  Quinion  that  I  hod  gone  to 
more  my  box  to  Tipp*s ;  and,  bidding  a  last  good  night  to  Mealy  Potatoes, 
ran  awav. 

My  box  was  at  my  old  lodging,  over  the  water,  and  I  had  written  a 
diiection  for  it  on  the  back  of  one  of  our  address  cards  that  we  nailed  on 
the  casks:  "Master  David,  to  be  left  till  called  for,  at  the  Coach  Office, 
Dover.**  This  I  had  in  my  pocket  ready  to  put  on  the  box,  after  I  should 
Iwve  got  it  out  of  the  house ;  and  as  I  went  towards  my  lodging,  I  looked 
about  me  for  some  one  who  would  help  mc  to  carry  it  to  the  booking- 
office. 

There  was  a  long-legged  young  man  with  a  very  little  empty  donkey- 
cvty' standing  near  the  Obelisk,  in  the  Blackfriars  Boad,  whose  eye  I 
eaught  as  I  was  going  by,  and  who,  addressing  me  as  "  Sixpenn'orth  of 
bad  ha'pence,"  hoped  "  I  should  know  him  agin  to  swear  to  " — ^in  allu- 
ikm,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  my  staring  at  him.  I  stopped  to  assure  him 
that  I  had  not  done  so  in  bad  manners,  but  uncertain  whether  he  might 
or  might  not  like  a  job. 

••  Wot  job  ?"  said  the  long-legged  young  man. 

•*  To  move  a  box,"  I  answered. 

••  Wot  box?"  said  the  long-legged  young  man. 

I  told  him  mine,  which  was  down  that  street  there,  and  which  I  wanted 
to  take  to  the  Dover  coach-office  for  sixpeuce. 
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"  Done  with  you  for  a  tanner  I "  mid  the  long-ie^gcd  young  man,  k 
directly  got  upon  his  cart,  which  was  nolLing  but  a  lHrj;e  wood  en -tray  tmiM 
wheels,  and  rattled  airay  at  luch  a  rate,  that  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  dff| 
to  Ifcep  pace  with  the  donkey. 

There  was  a  defiant  manner  about  this  young  man,  and  particularly  about 
Ihe  way  in  which  he  chewed  straw  as  he  spoke  to  me,  that  I  did  not  mudi 
like ;  as  the  bargain  was  made,  however,  I  took  him  up-itairs  to  the  room 
I  was  leaving,  and  wc  brought  the  box  down,  and  put  it  on  his  cart.  Now, 
I  was  unwilling  to  put  the  direction-card  on  there,  lest  any  of  my  land- 
lord's faoiily  should  fBthom  what  1  was  doing,  and  dclain  me ;  so  I  Mid 
to  the  young  man  that  1  would  be  glad  if  he  would  etop  for  a  minute, 
when  he  came  to  the  dead-wall  of  the  King's  Bench  prison.  The  words 
were  no  sooner  out  of  my  mouth,  than  he  rattled  away  as  if  he,  my  hoi, 
the  cart,  and  Ihe  donkey,  were  all  equally  mad ;  and  I  was  quite  oat  of 
breath  with  running  and  calling  after  him,  when  1  caught  him  at  the  place 
Bjipoitilcd. 

Being  much  flushed  and  excited,  1  tumbled  my  tiBlf-giiinea  out  of  n 
pocket  in  pulling  the  card  out.     I  put  it  in  roy  mouth  for  safety,  i 
(hough  my  bands  trembled  a  good  deal,  hod  just  lied  the  card  on  very  n 
to  my  Batiafaction,  when  I  felt  myself  violently  chucked  uuUcr  Ihe  e! ' 
the  long-legged  young  man,  and  saw  my  half-gutuea  Dy  out  of  my  n 
into  his  hand. 

"  Wot !  "  said  the  young  raou.  seizing  me  by  my  jacket  collar,  wilk  1 
frightful  grin,  "Tliia  is  a  poUis  case,  is  it?  You  're  a  going  to  bolt,  a 
you  ?     Come  to  the  polUs,  you  young  wnrmin,  come  to  the  poUJa  1 " 

"  You  give  me  my  money  buck,  if  you  please,"  said  I,  very  I 
friglileacdj  "and  leave  me  alone." 

"  Come  to  the  pollia  1 "  said  the  young  man.  "  You  shall  ptOTB  1 
youm  to  the  poUis." 

"  Give  me  my  box  and  money,  will  you,"  I  cried,  bursting  into  ti 

The  young  man  still  rcpbed  :  "  Come  to  the  ))ollii  I  "  and  was  dn 
me  Hgoittst  the  donkey  in  ■  violent  manner,  as  if  there  were  any  I 
between  that  animal  and  a  magistrate,  when  he  changal  his  nund,  ji 
into  the  cart,  sat  uport  mybox,  and,  exclaiming  that  he  woutddriTeto  I 
pollis  straight,  rattled  away  harder  than  ever. 

I  ran  after  him  na  fast  as  I  could,  but  I  had  no  breath  to  call  otit  n 
and  should  nut  have  dare<l  to  call  out,  now.  if  1  hod.     1  narrowly  « 
being  run  over,  twenty  time*  at  least,  in  half  a  mile.    Now  1  lost  him,  noi 
taw  him,  now  I  lost  him,  now  I  was  cut  at  with  a  whip,  now  shouted^ 
now  down  in  the  mud,  now  up  aguin,  now  running  into  somebody'ti 
now  runnmg  headlong  ul  apost.     At  length,  confused  by  fright  nod 

and  donhtiug  whether  half  London  might  nut  by  this  time  be  tuToing  9 

for  my  appruheusion.  I  left  Lheyoun^  man  to  go  where  be  would  with  my  box 
nnd  money  ;  aud.  panting  and  crymg,  but  never  slopping,  hixi  aliont  for 
flreniwich.  which  1  had  uuderalood  was  on  tlio  Dover  Road ;  taking  -my 
lillle  more  out  of  the  world,  towards  the  relreal  of  roy  ouut.  Miss  Betaej, 
than  1  hod  brought  into  it,  on  the  nighl  wben  my  arrival  gare  I 
mucli  umbnige. 
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CHAPTEE  Xm. 

THX  8IQUXL  OF  MT  USOLUTIQN. 


Idi  viyUiing  I  knoir,  I  may  haye  ]iad  some  wild  idea  of  nmiiiiig  all 
ftft  viy  to  Bom,  when  I  gave  up  the  pumiit  of  the  young  man  with  the 


iakgf  cart,  and  started  for  Greenwidi.  Mv  scattered  senses  were 
i  Ma  eeBeetcd  as  to  that  point,  if  I  had;  for  I  came  to  a  ntop  in  tiie 
f     Int  Xoad,  at  a  tenaoe  with  a  piece  of  water  before  it,  and  a  great  foolish 


in  the  middle,  blowing  a  dry  shell.  Here  I  sat  down  on  a  door- 
ikbf  ante  spent  and  exhausted  with  the  efforts  I  had  already  made,  and 
m  kaidl^  breath  enough  to  ory  for  the  loss  of  my  bcs  and  half- 


ft  was  faj  this  time  dark;  I  heard  the  clocks  strike  ten,  as  I  sat  resting. 
Istil  was  a  summer  nisht,  fixrtunately,  and  fine  weather.  When  I  had 
MSfsnd  my  breath,  andhadgotridof  a  stifling  sensation  in  my  throat,! 
Mi  ID  and  went  on.    In  the  midst  of  my  dirtress,  I  had  no  notion  of 

C*  ;  baek.    I  doubt  if  I  should  haye  had  any,  though  there  had  been  a 
I  MOW-drift  in  the  Kent  Bead. 

Bat  my  standing  possessed  of  only  three-halfpence  in  the  worid  (and 
Ifli  sore  I  wonder  how  tkey  came  to  be  left  in  my  podwt  on  a  Satnrdsy 
iflil)  troubled  me  none  the  less  because  I  went-on.  I  began  to  picture 
Is  myself  as  a  scrap  of  newspaper  intcUigenoe,  my  being  found  dead  in  a 
4j  or  two,  under  some  hedge ;  and  I  trudged  on  miserably,  though  as 
Mt  as  I  could,  until  I  happened  to  pass  a  little  shop,  where  it  was  written 
iq»  that  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  wardrobes  were  bought,  and  that  the  best 
friee  was  giyen  for  rags,  bones,  and  kitchen-stuff.  The  master  of  this 
Aop  was  sitting  at  the  door  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  smoking ;  and  as  there 
woe  a  great  many  coats  and  pairs  of  trowsers  dangling  from  the  low 
ealiBg,  and  only  two  feeble  candles  burning  inside  to  show  what  they 
voe,  I  fimcied  that  he  looked  like  a  man  of  a  revengeful  disposition, 
vho  had  hung  all  his  enemies,  and  was  enjoying  himself. 

Mykte  experiences  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber  suggested  to  me  that 
kre  might  be  a  means  of  keeping  off  the  wolf  for  a  little  while.  I  went 
ip  tke  next  bye-street,  took  off  my  waistcoat,  rolled  it  neatly  under  my 
vn,  and  came  back  to  the  shop-door.  "  If  you  please,  sir,"  I  said,  "  1 
■a  to  sell  this  for  a  fair  price." 

Mr.  Bdloby — ^Dolloby  was  the  name  over  the  shop-door,  at  least — 
took  the  waistcoat,  stood  his  pipe  on  its  head  against  the  door-post,  went 
sto  the  shop,  followed  by  me,  snuffed  the  two  candles  with  his  fingers, 
■pvsid  the  waistcoat  on  the  counter,  and  looked  at  it  there,  held  it  up 
tfUDst  the  light,  and  looked  at  it  there,  and  ultimately  said : 

"What  do  you  call  a  price,  now,  for  this  here  little  weskit  ?  " 

"  Oh !  you  know  best,  sir,"  I  returned,  modestly. 

**  I  csn't  be  buyer  and  seUer  too,"  said  Mr.  Dolloby.  "  Put  a  price  on 
^bere  little  weskit." 

**  Would  eigfateenpence  be  " — I  hinted,  after  some  hesitation. 
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Mr.  DoUoby  rolled  it  up  again,  and  gave  it  me  bade.     "I  ahould 
my  fflniily,"  lit  said,  "  if  I  was  to  offer  ninepence  for  it." 

This  was  a  diBagreeablo  way  of  putting  the  bnsincsB ;  because  it 
apou  me,  a  perfecl  stranger,  the  unpleasantneas  of  asking  Mr.  KoUoby 
rob  Ins  family  on  my  account.    My  circumslances  being  so  very  pressing, 
liowercr,  1  said  I  would  take  nincpenM  for  it,  if  he  pleased,    KG.  DoHoby, 
not  without  some  grumbling,  gave  mnepence.    I  vrished  him  good  night, 
and  wsiked  out  of  the  shop,  the  richer  by  that  sum,  and  the  potvcr  bjr 
waistcoat.     But  wkeo  I  buttoned  my  jacket,  that  was  not  much. 

Indeed,  I  foresaw  pretty  clearly  that  my  jacket  would  pt  next,  and  that 
should  have  to  make  the  best  of  my  way  to  Dover  in  n  shirt  and  &  pair 
tT0W3er9,>ndiiiightdeemmysclfluckyif  Igot  thcreevcn  m  that  thm.  Boi 
my  mind  did  not  nm  so  much  an  thu  as  might  be  supposed.  Bt^and  k 
general  impression  of  the  lUstauce  before  me,  and  of  the  young  tnsn  with 
the  donkey-cart  having  used  me  cruelly,  I  think  I  badnorery  urgent  MUM 
of  my  diffieuliies  nhcn  I  once  again  set  off  with  my  nincpcnee  in  my  pockrt. 

A.  plan  had  occurred  to  me  for  passing  the  night,  which  I  was  going  lo 
carry  into  execudoiu  This  was,  to  lie  behind  the  wall  at  the  back  ofin 
old  school,  in  a  comer  where  there  used  to  be  a  haystack.  I  im^tncd  A 
would  be  a  kind  of  company  to  have  the  boys,  and  the  bed-room  when 
I  used  to  tell  the  stories,  so  near  me  -  although  the  boys  would  kno* 
nothing  of  nt^  being  there,  and  the  bed-room  would  yield  rae  no  shdto'. 

I  had  liad  a  Wd  day's  work,  and  was  pretty  wdl  jnded  when  I 
ulinibiiig  out,  at  last,  upon  the  level  of  Illackhenth.     It  cost  me 
trouble  to  Uiid  out  Salem  House  ;  but  I  found  it,  and  1  found  a  havu 
in  the  corner,  and  I  lay  down  by  it ;  hating  tirat  walked  rmmd  the  wall, , 
looked  up  nt  the  windows,  and  seen  that  all  was  dork  and  aileot  wit 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  lonely  sensation  of  first  lying  down,  witbouij 
roof  above  my  bead  ! 

Sleep  came  upon  me  as  it  eatnc  on  many  other  outcasts, 
hoose-doors  were  locked:,  and  house-dogs  barked,  that  night — and 
dreamed  of  lying  on  my  old  scbool-bed,  talking  to  the  boys  in  mj  re 
and  found  mysdf  sitting  upright,  with  Strerforth'a  name  upon  my 
looking  wildly  at  the  stars  that  were  glistening  and  gtimmering  above 
When  1  remembered  where  I  was  at  that  untimely  hour,  n  feefang 
upon  me  that  made  me  get  up,  afraid  of  1  don't  know  what,  and 
about.  But  the  fainter  glimmering  of  the  stars,  and  tlio  pale  light  in  _ 
sky  where  the  day  was  coming,  reassured  me:  and  ray  eyes  Iwing  Toy 
heavy,  I  lay  down  again,  and  slept — though  with  a  knowledge  in  my  sleqi 
thnt  it  was  eold — until  the  warm  beams  of  the  sun,  and  the  ringing  of  the 
gelting-up  bell  at  Salem  Hnusc,  awoke  me.  II  I  could  have  hoped  tlut^ 
HteeH'urtb  was  there,  I  woulil  have  lurked  about  until  he 
but  1  knew  he  must  have  Icfl  long  since.  T nuUles  etill  remained,  peihi 
but  it  was  very  dimhtfid ;  and  I  had  not  sufficient  cDiifideace  in  hia  dia 
tion  or  good  luek,  however  Strang  my  rclianee  was  on  his  good-natara, 
wish  to  trust  him  with  raj'  situation.  So  1  rrrpt  away  from  the  wall  ■■ 
Hr.  Cresklr's  bovs  wiTe  getting  Bp,  and  struck  into  the  long  dusty  tnd 
which  1  had  first  known  to  be  the  Dover  road  when  I  was  one  of  tliem, 
and  when  (  little  esjiected  that  any  eyes  would  ever  see  me  Uie  w>] 
I  woa  now,  npon  iL 
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Wkii  a  diffievni  Smidaj  morniiig  from  tiM  eU  Sundajr  momiBg  at 
T«BiMilh!  Imdne  time  I  ke«d  the  dior^bdk  ringings  as  I  plodded  cm; 
ad  I  mei  pecqpfe  wko  were  goiig  to  diiirch>  and  I  pateed  a  dHoeb  or 
tvo  what  the  copgrcgaiioa  were  inside,  and  tke  aouid  of  ugng  came 
mft  ialo  the  siBHi^e,  wkile  the  beadle  eat  aoid  cooled  hinunlf  ia  the 
ihade  of  the  por<A»  or  stood  beneath  the  jew-tree,  with  his  hand  to  Uo 
fanhead,  ^weriag  at  me  going  by.  Biui  the  peaeo  and  rest  of  the  oU 
Sanday  mondag  weio  om  eferjrthing,  eic6|»i  ne.  Thai  wao  the  difFerenee.' 
I  fsli  qpte  widud  in  my  dirt  and  dust^  and  with  my  tangled  hair.  But 
for  the  qoiet  pictore  I  had  ooiq'nred  np,  of  my  mother  in  her  youth  and 
beni^,  weeping  by  the  fire»  and  my  aunt  relenthiig  to  her,  1  hardly 
thiak  I  ahoQld  £iTe  had  eomage  to  go  on  until  next  day.  B^  it  ainrays 
went  before  me,  and  I  followed. 

IgoiythatSundi^,  through  threo^nd-twentymilea  on  the  straight  road, 
thon^  not  TCiy  eanly,  for  I  was  new  to  that  kind  of  tail.  I  see  myself, 
as  efeung  doaes  in,  coming  over  the  bridge  at  Boohaster,  fbotaote  and 
tnedy  and  eating  bread  that  I  had  bought  for  supper.  One  or  two  little 
hmsea^  with  the  notice,  "Lodgings  for  Travellers,*'  hanging  out,  bad 
tanptad  me;  but  I  was  afraid  of  spending  the  few  penoe  I  had,  and  waa 
ona  jBOitt  afraid  of  the  vicioua  looks  of  iht  tnunpers  I  had  met  or  offer- 
taken.  I  sought  no  shelter,  therefore,  but  the  sky;  and  toiling  into 
Chatham, — ^which,  in  that  night's  aspect,  is  a  mere  dream  of  chalk,  and 
dnwbridges,  and  mastless  ships  in  a  muddy  riyer,  roofed  like  Noah's 
arki,—- crept,  at  last,  upon  a  sort  of  grass-grown  battery  overhanging  a 
lane,  where  a  sentiy  was  walking  to  and  fro.  Here  I  lay  down,  near  a 
manon ;  and,  happy  in  the  society  of  the  sentry's  footsteps,  though  he 
faisw  no  more  of  my  being  above  him  than  the  boys  at  Salem  House  had 
known  of  my  lying  by  the  wall,  slept  soundly  until  morning. 

Very  stiff  and  sore  of  foot  I  was  in  the  morning,  and  quite  dazed  by 
the  beating  of  drums  and  marching  of  troops,  which  seemed  to  hem  me 
in  on  every  side  when  I  went  down  towards  the  long  narrow  street. 
Feding  that  I  could  go  but  a  very  little  way  that  day,  if  I  were  to  reserve 
any  strength  for  getting  to  my  journey's  end,  I  resolved  to  make  the  sale 
of  my  jacket  its  principal  business.  Accordingly,  I  took  the  jacket  off, 
that  I  might  learn  to  do  without  it ;  and  carrying  it  under  my  arm, 
bcgas  a  tonr  of  inspection  of  the  various  slop-shops. 

It  was  a  likely  place  to  sell  a  jacket  in ;  for  the  dealers  in  second-hand 
dothaa  were  numerous,  and  were,  generally  speaking,  on  the  look-out  for 
customers  at  their  shop-doors.  But  as  most  of  them  had,  hanging  up 
among  their  stock,  an  officer's  coat  or  two,  epaulettes  and  all,  1  was 
rendered  timid  by  the  costly  nature  of  their  dealings,  and  walked  about 
for  a  long  time  without  offering  my  merchandize  to  any  one. 

This  modesty  of  mine  directed  my  attention  to  the  marine-store  shops, 
and  such  shops  as  Mr.  DoUoby's,  in  preference  to  the  regular  dealers.  At 
last  I  found  one  that  I  thought  looked  promising,  at  the  comer  of  a  dirty 
lane,  ending  in  an  indosure  full  of  stinging  nettles,  against  the  palings  of 
which  some  second-hand  sailors'  clothes,  that  seemed  to  have  overflowed 
the  skop,  were  fluttering  among  some  cots,  and  rusty  guns,  and  oilskin 
hata,  and  certain  trays  full  of  so  many  old  rusty  keys  of  so  many  sizes 
tint  they  saemed  various  enough  to  open  all  the  doors  in  the  world. 
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Into  tliis  shop,  which  whs  Idw  and  small,  aud  which  Hu  darVened 
rothcr  Ihitn  lighted  bj  a  little  wiiidon',  overhung  with  clothes,  snd  i 
deacended  into  by  some  steps,  I  went  with  a  palpitating  heart ;  which  wM 
not  relieved  when  an  ugly  old  mau,  with  the  lower  part  of  his  face  m 
cavert>d  with  a  stubbly  grey  beard,  rushed  out  of  a  dirty  deu  behind  il 
and  seized  me  by  the  hair  of  iny  head.     He  was  a  dreadful  old  mi     " 
look  at,  in  a  filthy  flannel  waisLcout,  and  smelling  terribly  of  rum. 
bedstead,  covered  with  a  tumbled  and  ragged  piece  of  patchwork,  w 
the  den  be  had  come  from,  where  another  little  window  showed  a  prospect  I 
of  more  stinging  nettles,  and  a  lame  donkey.  } 

"Oil,  what  do  you  want?"  grinned  this  old  man,  in  a  Hcrcc,  mODiH|] 
tonous  whine.    "  Oh,  my  eyes  and  limbs,  what  do  you  want?  Oh,  my  lui 
and  liver,  what  do  von  want?   Oh,  goroo,  goroo  I  " 

I  was  so  much  dismayed  by  these  words,  and  particularly  by  the  repe^ 
tition  of  the  last  unluown  one,  which  was  a  kind  of  rattle  in  his  thro 
that  I  could  make  no  answer;  hereupon  the  old  man,  still  holding  mc  b 
the  hair,  repeated ; 

"  Ob,  what  do  you  want  ?     Oh,  my  eyes  and  limbs,  what  do  you  want|l 
Oh,  my  lungs  and  liver,  what  do  you  want!    Oh,  goroo!" — which  I" 
screwed  out  of  hijnaelf,  with  on  energj'  that  made  his  eyes  start  in  I 
head. 

"  I  wanted  to  know,"  I  aaid,  trembling,  "  if  you  would  buy  a  jacket. "1_ 

"  Oh.  let 's  see  the  jacket !  "  cried  the  old  man.  "  Oh,  my  heart  oti  fir^ 
show  Ihe  jacket  to  us !     Oh,  my  eyes  and  limbs,  bring  the  jacket  out !  " 

With  that  he  took  his  trembling  hands,  which  were  like  the  clawi  of  ■ 
great  bird,  out  of  my  hair ;  and  put  on  a  pair  of  spectacle*,  not  at  aU 
oruam^ntal  to  liis  inflamed  eyes. 

"  Oh,  how  much  for  the  jacket  F "  cried  the  old  man,  after  cuminmg  M 
"  Oh — goroo!— how  much  for  the  jacket?" 

"  Hnlf-a-orown,"  I  answered,  recovering  myself. 

"  Oh,  my  lungs  and  hver,"  cried  the  old  man,  "  no  I  Oh,  my  ey«,  nofl 
Ob.  my  limbs,  no !     Eighteen  pence.    Goroo  !  " 

Every  lime  he  uttered  this  ejaculation,  his  eyes  seemed  to  be  Lr        _ 
of  starling  out ;  and  every  senleuoe  he  spoke,  he  delivered  in  >  sort  ^ 
tune,  always  exactly  the  same,  ami  more  tike  n  gust  of  wind,  whicb  b  _' 
low.  mounta  up  high,  aud  falla  again,  than  any  other  comparisou  I  a 
find  for  il. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  glad  to  hare  closed  the  bargain,  "1  '11  lake  cighte 
pcncf." 

*'  Oh,  my  liTorl"  cried  the  old  man,  throwing  the  jacket  on  a 
*'  Oct  out  of  the  shop  1  Oh.  my  lungs,  get  out  of  the  shop  I  O 
eyes  and  limbs — goroo  I — don  't  ask  for  money ;  make  it  an  cirhaiigv." 

I  never  wu  so  frightened  in  my  life,  before  or  uncv ;  but  I  told  I ' 
humbly  that  I  wanted  money,  and  that  nothing  else  was  of  any  u 
but  (hat  I  would  wait  for  it,  as  he  desired,  outside,  and  hod  no  wish  II 
hurry  him.  So  I  went  outside,  and  sat  down  in  the  shade  ii 
And  I  sat  tlii^re  so  many  hours,  that  the  shade  became  sunlight,  and  ti 
sunliti'it  became  shade  again,  and  still  I  sat  there  waiting  for  the  money.  I 

There  never  was  such  another  drunken  madman  in  that  line  of  btuinet 
I  hope.     That  he  was  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  et^oyed  tl 
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reputation  of  baying  sold  himself  to  tfae  (levil,  I  soon  understood  from 
the  yiiila  he  received  from  the  boys,  nho  continually  came  skirmishing 
about  the  shop,  shouting  that  legend,  and  calling  to  him  to  brin^  out  bie 
ftold.  "  Tou  ain't  poor,  you  knon',  Charley,  as  jou  pretend.  Bring  out 
your  gold.  Bring  out  some  of  the  gold  you  sold  yourself  to  the  devil  for. 
Come  1  It 's  in  the  lining  of  the  mattress,  Charley.  Bip  it  open  and  let  'a 
have  some !  "  This,  and  many  offers  to  lend  him  a  knife  for  the  purpose, 
uasperated  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  whole  day  was  a  succession  of 
rushes  on  his  part,  and  flights  on  the  part  of  the  boys.  Sometimes  in 
his  rage  he  would  lake  me  for  one  of  them,  and  come  at  me,  moulhiiig  as  if 
he  were  going  to  tear  me  in  pieces ;  then,  remembering  me,  just  in  time, 
would  diTe  into  the  shop,  aod  lie  upon  his  bed,  as  1  thonght  from  the 
Mund  of  his  voice,  yelling  in  a  frantic  nay,  to  his  own  windy  tune,  the 
Death  of  Nelaon ;  with  an  Oh  I  before  every  line,  and  innumerable  Gorooa 
interspersed.  As  if  this  were  not  bad  enough  for  me,  the  boys,  connecting 
me  with  the  establishment,  on  account  of  the  patience  and  persevemnce 
*ith  which  I  sat  outside,  half-dressed,  pelted  me.  and  used  me  very  ill  all  day. 
He  made  many  attempts  to  induce  me  to  consent  to  an  eichango ;  at 
one  time  coming  out  with  a  fishing-rod,  at  another  with  a  fiddle,  at  another 
*ith  a  cocked  hat,  at  another  with  a  flute.  But  I  resisted  all  these 
overtures,  aud  sot  there  iu  desperation ;  each  time  asking  him,  with  teara 
in  my  eyes,  for  my  money  or  my  jacket.  At  last  he  began  to  pay  me  ia 
klfpence  at  a  time;  and  was  full  two  hours  getting  by  easy  stages  to  a 
dulling. 

"  Oh,  my  eyes  and  limbs  ! "  he  then  cried,  peeping  hideously  out  of  the 
Aop,  after  a  long  pause,  "  will  yon  go  for  twopence  more  ?  " 
"  I  can't,"  I  said  ;  ■'  I  shall  be  starved." 
"  Oh,  my  longs  and  liver,  will  yon  go  for  threepence  P" 
"I  wotiU  go  for  nothing,  if  I  conld,"  I  said,  "  but  I  want  the  money 

"  Oh,  go — TOO  t "  (it  is  really  impossible  to  express  how  he  twisted  this 
qaenbtion  oot  of  himself,  as  be  pe^>ed  round  the  doorpost  at  me,  showing 
Mhing  bat  his  crafty  old  head] ;  "  will  you  go  for  fourpence  t " 

I  waa  so  bint  and  weary  that  I  closed  with  this  offer ;  and  taking  the 
noney  out  of  his  claw,  not  without  trembling,  went  away  more  hungry 
nd  thirsty  than  I  had  ever  been,  a  little  before  sunset.  But  at  an 
opaue  of  threepence  I  soon  refreshed  myself  completely ;  aud,  being  in 
better  qririta  then,  limped  seven  miles  upon  my  road. 

IC7  bed  at  night  was  onder  another  haystack,  where  I  rested  comfort- 
iblj,  Bftcr  having  washed  my  blistered  feet  in  a  stream,  and  dressed  them 
H  wdl  as  I  was  able,  with  some  cool  leaves.  When  I  took  the  road  again 
■eit  morning,  I  fbnnd  that  it  lay  through  a  succession  of  bop-grounds  and 
vekaids.  It  was  sufficiently  late  in  the  year  for  the  orchards  to  be  ruddy 
vith  ripe  apples ;  and  in  a  few  places  the  hop-pickers  #ere  already  at 
writ.    I  thmight  it  all  extremely  beautiful,  and  made  up  my  mind  to 

iifeep  among  the  bops  that  night :  imagining  some  cheerful  companion- 
Aip  in  the  long  perspectives  of  poles,  with  the  graceful  leaves  twining 
nnndthem. 
The  tammpen  were  worse  than  ever  that  day,  and  inspired  me  with  a 
dmd  that  u  yet  quite  fresh  in  my  mind.    Some  of  them  were  most 
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fn^x-ious-lcwldng  rufiianB,  who  Etareil  at  me  as  I  went  b^;  m 
perhapt.  sdcI  ctilkd  aUtx  me  to  come  back  otid  speak  to  thrm ; 
I  look  to  my  heels,  stoned  me.     I  recollect  one  young  Ee]iom — ■  iiokerjj^ 
suppose,  fTom  kis  walict  and  brazier — wtto  had  n  woawii  irith  htm,  a 
who  faced  about  and  stcTMl  at  mc  thus  ;  and  then  nartd  to  mc  m  cudi^ 
trcmeDdous  voice  to  mme  back,  that  [  halted  and  looked  raund. 

"  Cotne  here,  when  vow  're  called,"  said  the  tinker,  "  ot  I  '11 
young  body  open." 

[  thought  it  best  to  go  back.     As  I  dresr  nearer  (o  them,  ' 
propitiate  the  tinker  by  my  looks,  1  observed  that  the  woman  had  &  b 
eye. 

"  Where  are  you  going?"  !^aid  tJie  tinker,  griping  the  b 
shirt  with  hia  blodceued  hand. 

*'  I  am  ^ing  to  Dover,"  I  said. 

"^^~he^e  do  you  come  fmmF"    aak«d   the  tinker,  giviug  U*  I 
another  tun  in  mj  shirt,  to  hold  me  more  securely. 

"  I  come  from  London,"  1  eaid. 

"  What  lay  are  yon  upon  ?  "  asked  the  tti^«r.     "  kiv  you  a  pt^  t " 

"  N— no,"  I  sdd. 

"  Ain't  you,  bj-  0 — ?     If  you  make  a  brag  of  your  honesty  to  wa," 
said  the  tinker,  "  I  'II  knock  your  braina  mil." 

With  bis  disengiigeil  hand  hu  nude  a  menace  of  striking  me,  awl  thn 
looked  at  me  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Have  you  got  !hc  price  of  a  pint  of  beer  about  you? 
tinker.     "  if  you  hare,  out  with  it,  afore  I  take  it  away ',  " 

I  should  certainly  hare  produced  it,  but  that  1  met  the  wmoma't  k 
and  anw  licr  very  slightly  shake  her  head,  and  form  "Xol"  witfa  I 

"  i  am  very  poor,**  I  said,  nttemptiug  to  smile,  "  and  hsf«  ^t  f 
money." 

"  Why,  nhat  do  you  mean  F  "  aaid  the  tinker,  looking  ao  sUmly  at 
that  I  almost  leared  he  saw  the  money  in  my  pocket. 

"  Sir  I  "  I  stammered. 

"  What  do  you  mean,"  said  the  tinker,  "by  wearing  my  brotWa 
honkercberF    Give  it  over  herel"     And  he  hail  tninc  off  my  noHc  in  | 
moment,  and  tossed  it  to  the  woman. 

The  woman  bunt  into  a  fit  of  Isughter,  as  if  bIib  thou)tht  tliis  a 
and  tossing  it  back  to  jdp.,  nodded  oi>ce,  as  lightly  ati  befon,  aad 

the  word  "  Go  I "  with  her  lips.     Before  I  could  obfv,  howevfr,  t 

•cixrd  the  handkrirJiicf  out  of  my  bund  with  a  roughneis   thai  tWv  M 
away  like  a  feather,  and  putting  it  looErty  round  In*  own  wA,  ti 
upon  tbe  woman  with  an  oath,  and  knocknd  liei  down.     I  uetar 
foi^et  aering  her  fnll  backward  on  the  Lord  road,  and  tie  there  witli  I 
boiinet  tumhlnl  off,  and  her  hair  all  whiteuiil  in  the  dust ;  nor,  wbn 
looked  buck  froni  a  distance,  seeing  her  sitting  on  tiie  pathway,  whick  ■•• 
a  bank  by  the  roadside,  wiping  the  blood  from  her  face  with  a  o  ~^ 

her  shawl,  while  he  went  on  abend. 

This  adventure  frightened  ine  so.  lluil,  nflenvardi,  when  I  asm 
thse  peopla  ooming,  I  ttmied  hack  untd  I  oould  lind  a  hid<])(;-|llai 
whtre  !  reiBaiwHl  uutil  Uiey  had  gone  out  of  sight  t  which  bsppeaodll 
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«ftaa»  tkii  I  w»  Terr  aerkraslj  dd^fed.  But  under  this  dificulfy,  as 
Toda  all  tlie  otber  dimcnhiiM  of  mj  joimej,  I  teemed  to  be  snstaiiied 
and  led  on  bf  Bj  finuaifiil  pietuxe  of  mj  mother  in  her  yoatli»  before  I 
•■00  mto  tbe  worid.  It  always  kept  me  oompanj.  It  nme  thero,  among 
thn  iKipa^  wken  I  laj  down  to  sleep;  it  was  with  me  on  niy  iraking  in 
tha  Boniing;  it  want  before  me  all  day.  I  have  associated  it,  efer  since, 
irith  thesonny  street  of  Canterbory,  doaing  as  it  were  in  the  hot  light; 
and  with  the  sight  of  its  old  honsea  and  gateways,  and  the  stately,  grey 
Cathedral,  with  the  looks  sailing  lonnd  the  towers.  When  I  oame,  at 
last,  npon  the  bare,  wide  downs  near  Dover,  it  reliered  the  aolxkaiy  aspect 
of  the  aeeno  with  hope ;  and  not  nntil  I  reached  that  first  great  aim  of 
WKf  jonmey,  and  actually  set  foot  in  the  town  itself,  on  the  mxth  di^  of 
my  flight,  did  it  desert  me.  But  then,  strange  to  say,  when  I  stood  with 
mtf  nggod  shoes,  and  my  dotty,  snabumt,  half-dothed  figure,  in  the 
place  ao  long  dedred,  it  seemed  to  vanish  like  a  dream,  and  to  leave  me 
heUeos  and  dispirited. 

I  inquired  abouimy  aunt  among  the  boatmen  first,  and  received  various 

aMwen.*    One  said  she  lired  in  the  South  Foreland  Light,  and  had 

ngad  her  whiskiers  by  doing  so ;  another,  that  she  was  made  fost  to  tiie 

gnat  buoy  outside  the  harbor,  and  could  only  be  vinted  at  half-tide; 

a  third,  that  she  was  locked  up  in  Maidstone  Jail  for  child-stealing;  a 

iMHih,  that  die  was  seen  to  mount  a  broom  in  the  last  high  wind,  and 

■aka  dinet  for  Galaas.    The  fiy-dri?ers,  among  whom  I  inquired  next, 

wave  equally  jocose  and  equally  disreroeetful;  and  the  shopkeepers,  not 

Biag  my  sppearanoe,  genersUy  replied,  without  hearing  what  1  had  to 

say,  that  they  had  got  nothing  for  me.   I  felt  more  ausersble  and  destitute 

tutt  I  had  done  at  any  period  of  my  running  away.    My  money  was  aU 

gone,  I  had  nothing  left  to  dispose  of;  I  was  hungry,  thirsty,  and  worn 

oat ;  and  seemed  as  distant  from  my  end  as  if  I  had  remained  in  London. 

Tlie  momiog  had  worn  away  in  these  inquiries,  and  I  was  sitting  on 

fkb  step  of  an  empty  shop  at  a  street  corner,  near  the  market-place, 

deliherating  upon  wandering  towards  those  other  places  which  had  been 

mentioned,  when  a  fly-driver,  coming  by  with  his  carriage,  dropped  a 

hoTMcloth.  Something  good-natured  in  the  man's  face,  as  I  handed  it  up, 

eneoonged  me  to  ask  him  if  he  could  tell  me  where  Miss  Trotwood  lived ; 

ftoagh  I  had  asked  the  question  so  often,  that  it  almost  died  upon  my  hps. 

*  Trotwood,"  said  he.  "Let  me  see.   I  know  the  name,  too.  Old  lady  P" 
"Yes,"  I  said,  "rather." 

"  Pretty  stiff  in  the  back  P  "  said  he,  making  himself  upright. 

-  Tea,"  I  said.     "  I  should  think  it  very  Ukely." 

"  Carries  a  bag  ?  "  said  he — "  bag  with  a  good  deal  of  room  in  it — ^is 
graffiah,  and  comes  down  upon  you,  sharp  P  " 

My  heart  sank  within  me  as  I  acknowledged  the  undoubted  accuracy  of 
tUs  description. 

*  Why  then,  I  tell  you  what,"  said  he.  "  If  you  go  up  there,"  pointing 
with  his  whip  towards  thh  heights,  "  and  keep  right  on  till  you  come  to 
some  houses  facing  the  sea,  I  think  you  '11  hear  of  her.  My  opinion  is 
the  won't  stand  anything,  so  here 's  a  penny  for  you." 

I  accepted  the  gift  thankfully,  and  bought  a  baf  with  it.  Dispatch- 
mg  this  refreshment  by  the  way,  I  went  in  the  direction  my  friend  had 
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indicated,  and  walked  on  a  good  distance  without  coming  to  the  houses  he 
had  mentioned.  At  length  I  saw  some  before  me ;  and  approaching  them, 
went  into  a  little  shop  ^it  was  what  we  used  to  call  a  general  shop,  at 
home),  and  inquired  if  they  could  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  where 
Miss  Trotwood  lived.  I  addressed  myself  to  a  man  behind  the  counter, 
who  was  weighing  some  rice  for  a  young  woman ;  but  the  latter,  taking 
the  inquiry  to  herself,  turned  round  quickly. 

"  My  mistress  ?"  she  said.     "  What  do  you  want  with  her,  boy  ?  " 

"  I  want,"  I  replied,  "  to  speak  to  her,  if  you  please." 
To  beg  of  her,  you  mean,"  retorted  the  damsel. 
No,"  I  said,  '*  indeed."    But  suddenly  remembering  that  in  truth  I 
came  for  no  other  purpose,  I  held  my  peace  in  confusionj  and  felt  my  face 
bum. 

My  aunt's  handmaid,  as  I  supposed  she  was  from  what  she  had  said, 
put  her  rice  in  a  little  basket  and  walked  out  of  the  shop ;  telling  me  that 
I  could  follow  her,  if  I  wanted  to  know  where  Miss  Trotwood  lived. 
I  needed  no  second  permission ;  though  I  was  by  this  time  in  such  a  state 
of  consternation  and  agitation,  that  my  legs  shook  under  me.  I  followed 
the  young  woman,  and  we  soon  came  to  a  very  neat  little  cottage  with 
cheerful  bow-windows :  in  front  of  it,  a  small  square  gravelled  court  or 
garden  full  of  flowers,  carefully  tended,  and  smelling  deliciously. 

"  This  is  Miss  Trotwood's,"  said  the  young  woman.  "  Now  you  know ; 
and  that 's  all  I  have  got  to  say."  With  which  words  she  hurried  into  the 
house,  as  if  to  shake  off  the  responsibility  of  my  appearance ;  and  left  me 
standing  at  the  garden-gate,  looking  disconsolately  over  the  top  of  it 
towards  the  parlor-window,  where  a  muslin  curtain  partly  undrawn  in  the 
middle,  a  large  round  green  screen  or  fan  fastened  on  to  the  window-sill,  a 
small  table,  and  a  great  chair,  suggested  to  me  that  my  aunt  might  be 
at  that  moment  seated  in  awful  state. 

My  shoes  were  by  this  time  in  a  woeful  condition.  The  soles  had  shed 
themselves  bit  by  bit,  and  the  upper  leathers  had  broken  and  burst  until 
the  very  shape  and  form  of  shoes  had  departed  from  them.  My  hat 
(which  had  served  me  for  a  night-cap,  too)  was  so  crushed  and  bent,  that 
no  old  battered  handle-less  saucepan  on  a  dunghill  need  have  been 
ashamed  to  vie  with  it.  My  shirt  and  trowsers,  stained  with  heat,  dew, 
grass,  and  the  Kentish  soil  on  which  I  had  slept — and  torn  besides — 
might  have  frightened  the  birds  from  my  aunt's  garden,  as  I  stood  at  the 
gate.  My  hair  had  known  no  comb  or  brush  since  I  left  London.  My 
face,  neck,  and  hands,  from  unaccustomed  exposure  to  the  air  and  sun, 
were  burnt  to  a  berry-brown.  From  head  to  foot  I  was  powdered  almost 
as  white  with  chalk  and  dust,  as  if  I  had  come  out  of  a  lime-kiln.  In 
this  plight,  and  with  a  strong  consciousness  of  it,  I  waited  to  introduce 
myself  to,  and  make  my  first  impression  on,  my  formidable  aunt. 

The  unbroken  stillness  of  the  parlor-window  leading  me  to  infer,  after 
a-while,  that  she  was  not  there,  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  to  the  window  above 
it,  where  I  saw  a  florid,  pleasant-looking  gentleman,  with  a  grey  head, 
who  shut  up  one  eye  in  a  grotesque  manner,  nodded.- Ids  head  at  me 
several  times,  shook  it  at  me  as  often,  laughed,  and  went  away. 

I  had  been 'discomposed  enough  before ;  but  I  was  so  much  the  more 
discomposed  by  this  unexpected  behaviour,  that  I  was  on  the  point  of 
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glinting  off,  to  tliink  how  I  had  best  proceed,  when  there  came  out  of  the 
liouse  a  lady  with  a  handkerchief  tied  oyer  her  cap,  and  a  pair  of  gardening 
gloves  on  her  hands,  wearing  a  gardening  pocket  like  a  tollman's  apron, 
and  carrying  a  great  knife.  I  knew  her  immediately  to  be  Miss  Betsey, 
for  she  came  stalking  out  of  the  house  exactly  as  my  poor  mother  had 
so  often  described  her  stalking  up  our  garden  at  Blunderstone  Eookery. 

"  Go  away !  "  said  Miss  Betsey,  shaking  her  head,  and  making  a  dis- 
tant chop  in  the  air  with  her  knife.     "  Gro  along  !     No  boys  here  1 " 

I  watched  her,  with  my  heart  at  my  lips,  as  she  marched  to  a  comer  of 
her  garden,  and  stooped  to  dig  up  some  little  root  there.  Then,  without 
a  scrap  of  courage,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  desperation,  I  went  softly  in 
and  stood  beside  her,  touching  her  with  my  finger* 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,"  I  began. 

She  started,  and  looked  up. 
If  you  please,  aunt." 

Eh  ?  "  exclaimed  Miss  Betsey,  in  a  tone  of  amazement  I  have  never 
heard  approached. 

"  If  you  please,  aunt,  I  am  your  nephew." 

**  Ob,  Lord !  *'  said  my  aunt.     And  sat  fiat  down  in  the  garden-path.  . 

"  I  am  David  Copperfield,  of  Blunderstone,  in  Suffolk — where  you 
came,  on  the  night  when  I  was  bom,  and  saw  my  dear  mama.  I  have 
been  very  unhappy  since  she  died.  I  have  been  slighted,  and  taught 
nothing,  and  thrown  upon  mylelf,  and  put  to  work  not  fit  for  me.  It 
made  me  run  away  to  you.  I  was  robbed  at  first  setting  out,  and  have 
walked  all  the  way,  and  have  never  slept  in  a  bed  since  I  began  the 
journey."  Here  my  self-support  gave  way  all  at  once ;  and  with  a  move- 
ment of  my  hands,  intended  to  show  her  my  ragged  state,  and  call  it  to 
witness  that  I  had  sufiered  something,  I  broke  into  a  passion  of  crying, 
which  I  suppose  had  been  pent  up  within  me  all  the  week. 

My  aunt,  with  every  sort  of  expression  but  wonder  discharged  from  her 
countenance,  sat  on  the  gravel,  staring  at  me,  until  I  began  to  cry ;  when 
she  got  up  in  a  great  hurry,  colhired  me,  and  took  me  into  the  parlor. 
Her  first  proceeding  there  was  to  unlock  a  tall  press,  bring  out  several 
bottles,  and  pour  some  of  the  contents  of  each  into  my  mouth.  I  think 
they  must  have  been  taken  out  at  random,  for  I  am  sure  I  tasted  aniseed 
water,  anchovy  sauce,  and  salad  dressmg.  When  she  had  administered 
these  restoratives,  as  I  was  still  quite  hysterical,  and  unable  to  controul 
my  sobs,  she  put  me  on  the  sofa,  with  a  shawl  under  my  head,  and  the 
handkerchief  from  her  own  head  under  my  feet,  lest  I  should  sully  the 
cover ;  and  then,  sitting  herself  down  behind  the  green  fan  or  screen  I  have 
already  mentioned,  so  that  I  could  not  see  her  face,  ejaculated  at  intervals, 
*•  Mercy  on  us !  "  letting  those  exclamations  off  like  minute  guns. 

After  a  time  she  rang  the  bell.  "  Janet,*'  said  my  aunt,  when  her 
servant  came  in.  "  Go  up  stairs,  give  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Dick,  and 
say  I  wish  to  speak  to  him." 

Janet  looked  a  little  surprised  to  see  me  lying  stiffiy  on  the  sofa  (I  was 
afraid  to  move  lest  it  should  be  displeasing  to  my  aunt),  but  went  on  her 
errand.  My  aunt,  with  her  hands  behind  her,  walked  up  and  down  the 
room,  until  the  gentleman  who  had  squinted  at  me  from  the  upper  window 
came  in  laughing. 
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"Ut.  Didc,"  coid  my  auut,  "don't  he  K  fool,  becaoM  nobodf  Wi 
more  discreet  Ihuu  vou  ran,  when  jou  ehoose.     We  ail  knoir  that, 
don't  be  a  fool,  wliate^'er  you  arc," 

Tbe  gentleiDDn  wm  serious  immediately,  and  looked  at  me,  I  tkouf^l^ 
aa  if  he  would  entreat  me  to  say  nothing;  about  the  windon'. 

"  Mr.  Dick,"  said  niy  aunt,  "  you  bB?e  beard  me  mention  Darid  Copper- 
field  ?  Kow  don't  pretend  not  to  bare  a  memory,  because  yon  nnd  I 
knov  better." 

*'  David  Copperlieid  ?  "  said  Mr.  Dirk,  who  did  not  appear  to  me  ta 
remember  much  about  it.  "  JJanid  Copperfidd?  Oh  yw,  to  be  van. 
Dand,  certainly." 

"  Well,"  3aid  my  aunt,  "  tluB  is  his  boy — bis  son.  He  would  be  ■ 
like  his  father  as  it  'a  possible  to  be,  if  be  was  nut  to  like  bis  mother.  Ion. 

"  His  son  ?  "  said  Mr.  Dick.     "  David's  son  ?     Indewl  1 " 

"  Yes,"  pursued  my  nunt,  "  and  be  has  done  a  pretty  piece  of  busSacsi 
He  lua  run  awny.  Ab  !  His  sister,  Betsey  Trotwood,  never  would  hai 
run  away."  My  aunt  shook  her  head  firmly,  couiideut  in 
and  behaviour  of  the  girl  who  never  was  bom. 

"  Oh !  you  think  she  wouldn't  have  run  away  ?  "  said  Mr.  Diek. 

*'  Bless  and  save  the  man,"  exclaimed  my  aunt,  sharply,  "  how 
talks!  Don't  I  know  she  wouldn't?  She  would  have  bved  witfa 
god-mother,  and  we  should  have  btcn  dmoted  to  one  another.  Wl 
in  tbe  nume  of  wonder,  sUoidd  his  sister,  Betsey  Trotwood,  have  nin  fi 
or  to?" 

"Nowhere,"  said  Mr.  Dick. 

*'  Well  then,"  rotamed  my  auni,  softened  by  the  reply,  "how  can 
pretend  U>  he  wool-gnthering,  Dick,  when  you  are  tfl  sharp  as  a  wagmC 
umoet?     Now,  here  yon  »ee  young  David  CapperHeld,  ana  tbe  queitna  ' 
put  to  vou  is.  what  shall  t  do  with  him  ?  " 

■'  What  ahiU  you  do  with  him  ?  "  said  Mr.  Dick,  feebly,  Bcrsldung  h 
head.     "Oh  I  do  with  bim?" 

"  Yet,"  said  my  aunt,  with  a  grave  look  and  her  forelin^  held  Oj 
"Cornel  I  want  some  very  sound  advice," 

"  Why,  if  I  was  you,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  conBidcrin^,  and  looking  raeant 
at  me,  "  1  sfaonid — "  The  contemplation  of  mc  seemed  to  inspire  hi 
with  a  suddcj)  idea,  and  he  added,  briskly,  "  1  shoulil  wash  him  I  ' 

"Janet,"  said  my  aunt,  tinmbK  round  with  a  quiet  triumph,  wbitrh 
did  not  tlien  understand,  "  Mr,  Dick  sets  tii  nil  right.     Mcnt  ihc  bath  1 ' 

.Vlthoui,'h  I  was  deeply  interested  in  thii  dialog:ue,  1  roiild  not  ha 
obM-rving  my  nunt,  Mr.  Diek,  end  Janet,  while  it  was  in  prnRrm*,  al 
Mimplcting  a  survey  I  hnd  nhvndy  Wn  en^ngeil  in  making  of  the  room. 

My  aunt  was  n  tall,  hard-featured  lady,  but  by  no  means  iU-look' 
Hiere  was  an  inflexibility  in  her  (net,  in  her  voiur,  in  her  i;iut  anil 
riage,  amply  aiifticient  (o  aoeonnt  for  the  effect  nhe  had  made  npon 
gentle  ctcnturu  like  my  mother;  but  her  features  were  rallier  htmdMl 
than  otherwise,  though  unbending  and  austere.  I  pnrticulnriy  tHttia 
that  she  bad  a  very  (luirk,  bright  eye.  Her  hair,  which  was  grey,  « 
arranged  iu  two  pinhi  division*,  undi-r  what  1  believe  would  be  nBed 
mob-cap :  I  nioiri  a  cnp,  muoh  ntorr  common  then  than  now,  with  aid 
pieces  I'lult^niiig  uwier  the  ehiu.     Her  dress  was  of  a  lavender  ttHor,  M 
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Mrfeo%  Mat;  hoi  tcntfly  made,  as  if  sbe  denied  to  be  aa  little  eaeiim- 
oend  aa  fraaaOila.  I  Raember  that  I  thought  it,  in  fbmi,  more  like  a 
ndiag-lMbit  witk  the  anfierftiioua  aldrt  eat  Ss,  than  anything  dae.  She 
von  at  her  aide  a  gentleman's  gold  watch,  if  I  might  judge  from  its  site 
aBdmake^  withanafipiopnatec^inands^;  ahe  had  some  linen  at  her 
tknmt  not  naliks  a  shirCooUar,  and  things  at  her  wnsts  like  little  ahiii- 
vriathanda. 

Ifr.Diek^  aa  I  hare  ahreaid^  said, was  grey-headed,  and  florid:  I  should 
ksie  aaid  all  about  him,  in  saying  so,  had  not  his  head  been  curiously 
bowed — not  by  age ;  it  reminded  me  of  one  of  Mr.  Grealde's  boys'  hea« 
nAer  m  beating — and  his  grey  eyes  prominent  and  large,  with  a  strange 
kind  of  watery  brightneas  in  them  that  made  me,  in  combination  with  ma 
vacant  manner,  his  submission  to  my  aunt,  and  his  childish  delight  when  ^ 
ake  piaiaed  hira,  auspect  him  of  beuig  a  little  mad ;  though,  if  he  were 
sbsmI,  how  he  came  to  be  there  puicled  me  extremely.  He  was  dressed 
JUbB  any  other  ordinary  gentleman,  in  a  loose  grey  morning  coat  and  waiat- 
coat,  and  white  trowsers ;  and  had  his  watch  in  his  fob,  and  hia  money  in 
Us  pockets :  which  he  rattled  as  if  he  were  Tcry  proud  of  it. 

Janet  was  a  pntty  blooaung  girl,  of  abcnit  nineteen  or  twenty, 

"  a  perfect  {ncture  of  neatness.  Though  I  made  no  further  obser- 
of  her  at  the  moment,  I  may  mention  here  what  I  did  not 
diaporer  until  afterwards,  namely,  that  she  was  one  of  a  series  of  prot^te 
whom  my  aunt  had  taken  into  her  serrioe  expressly  to  educate  in  a 
TC&onnoement  of  mankind,  and  who  had  generally  completed  their  abjura- 
tion by  marrying  the  baker. 

The  room  was  as  neat  as  Janet  or  my  aunt.  As  I  laid  down  my  pen, 
n  moment  since,  to  think  of  it,  the  air  from  the  sea  came  blowing  in 
again,  mixed  with  the  perfume  of  the  flowers ;  and  I  saw  the  old-fashioned 
farniture  brightly  rubbed  and  polished,  my  aunt's  inriolable  chair  and 
table  by  the  round  green  fan  in  the  bow-window,  the  drugget-covered 
osrpet,  the  cat,  the  kettle-holder,  the  two  canaries,  the  old  china,  the  punch- 
bowl full  of  dried  rose  leaves,  the  tall  press  guarding  all  sorts  of  bottles  and 
pota,  and,  wonderfully  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest,  my  dusty  self  upon 
the  sofa,  taking  note  of  everything. 

Janet  had  gone  away  to  get  the  bath  ready,  when  my  aunt,  to  my  great 
,  became  in  one  moment  rigid  with  indignation,  and  had  hardly  voice 
to  cry  out,  "  Janet !  Bonkies ! " 

Upon  whidi,  Janet  came  running  up  the  stairs  as  if  the  house  were  in 
darted  out  on  a  little  piece  of  green  in  front,  and  warned  o£f  two 
aaddle-donkeys,  lady-ridden,  that  had  presumed  to  set  hoof  upon  it; 
wiule  my  aunt,  rushing  out  of  the  house,  seized  the  bridle  of  a  third 
animal  laden  with  a  bestriding  child,  turned  him,  led  him  forth  fixim 
tkoae  sacred  precincts,  and  boxed  the  ears  of  the  unlucky  urchin  in 
altendanoe  who  had  dared  to  profane  that  hallowed  ground. 

To  this  hour  I  don't  know  whether  my  aunt  had  any  lawful  right  of  way 
orer  that  patch  of  green ;  but  she  had  settled  it  in  her  own  mind  that 
ake  had,  and  it  was  all  the  same  to  her.  The  one  great  outrage  of  her  liie, 
dcasanding  to  be  constantly  avenged,  was  the  passage  of  a  donkey  over  that 
immaculate  spot.  In  whatever  occupation  she  was  engaged,  however 
ntSBMting  to  her  the  couTenation  in  which  she  was  taking  part,  a  donkey 
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turned  the  current  of  her  idens  in  a  raowenl,  and  ahe  wbs  upon  him  straighL  1 
Jugs  of  ivater,  and  waterinjE  pots,  were  kept  in  secret  places  ready  lo  bal 
disf^harged  on  the  offending  bora  ;  aticks  were  laid  in  arabush  behind  tht  f 
dooT ;    anlliea   were    mnile    at    all    hours;  and  incessant    wax  prevailed. 
Pcrbnps  thia  was  an  agreeublc  excitement  to  the  donkey-boys ;  or  perhftp> 
the  more  SBgacloua  of  the  donkeys,  understanding  how  the  ca*«  stood, 
delighttd  with  constitutional    obatinncy  in  coming  that  wny.      I   onljr 
know  that  there  were  three  alarms  before  the  bath  was  ready ;  aud  lUit 
on  the  oecaaion  of  the  last  aud  most  desperate  of  all,  I  saw  my  nunt 
engage,  single-handed,  with  a  snndy-beaded  lad  of  fifteen,  and  bump  his 
sandy   head  against  her  own  gale,  before   he  seemed   to   comprrfiend 
what  was  the  rentier.     These  interruptions  were  the  more  ridiculous  to  j 
me,  because  she  was  giving  me  broth  out  of  a  taUe-apoon  at  the  tini 
(baring  firmly  persuaded  herself  that  I  was  actually  starving,  and  miu 
reooive  nourishment  at  first  in  very  small  quantities),  and,  while  niy  moaiK 
'  was  yet  open  to  receive  the  spoon,  she  would  put  it  back  into  the  basil  ~ 
cry  "  Janet  I  Donkics  I  "  and  go  out  to  the  assault. 

The  bath  was  a  great  comfort.  For  I  began  to  be  sensible  of  acMta 
pains  in  my  limbs  from  lying  out  in  Ihe  fields,  and  was  now  so  tired  & 
low  that  I  could  hardly  keep  myself  awake  for  five  minutes  togctlterJ 
When  I  had  bathed,  they  (I  mean  ray  aunt  and  Janet)  enrobed  tat 
shirt  and  a  pair  of  trowsera  belonging  lo  Mr.  l>ick,  and  tieil  me  up  ii 
or  three  great  shawls.  What  sort  of  bundle  1  looked  like,  I  don  t  knoirJ 
but  I  felt  a  very  hot  one.  Feeling  also  very  faint  aud  drowsy,  I  soon  h^B 
down  on  the  sofa  again  and  fell  a^eep. 

It  might  have  been  a  dream,  originating  in  the  fancy  wliirh  had  o 
pied  my  inind  so  long,  but  1  awoke  with  the  impression  that  my  a 
had  come  and  lienl  over  me,  and  had  put  my  hnir  nway  from  my  face,  nvi 
laid  my  head  more  comfortably,  and  had  then  stood  looking  at  i         '~ 
words,  "  Pretty  fellow,"  or  "  Poor  fellow,"  seemed  to  be  in  my  ears,  toad 
but  oirtainly  there  was  nothing  else,  when  I  awoke,  to  lead  me  to  belie 
that  they  had  been  uttered   by  my  aunt,  who  sat  in  the  bow-wind( 
gazing  at  the  sea  from  behind  the  green  fan,  which  was  moi    '    ' 
kind  of  swivel,  aud  turned  any  way. 

We  dined  soon  after  I  awoke,  off  a  roast  fowl  and  a  pudding;  1  sittiil| 
at  table,  not  unlike  a  Iruasud  bird  myself,  and  moving  my  anus  with  ooi 
sidcrable  difficulty.  But  as  my  aunt  lad  swathed  me  uu.  !  mado  i 
complaint  of  bemg  inconvenienced.  All  this  time.  I  waa  aeeply  a 
to  know  what  she  was  going  to  do  with  me :  but  she  look  her  dinner  ni 
profound  silence,  except  when  she  occasionally  fixed  her  eyes  on  me  aitting 
opposite,  and  said,  "Mercy  upon  us!"  which  did  not  by  any  mews 
relieve  my  anxiety. 

The  cloth  being  drawn,  and  some  sherry  put  upon  the  table  (of  wlii<4i  f 
had  N  glass),  my  aunt  sent  up  for  Mr.  Dick  again,  who  joined  us, 
looked  as  wise  ns  he  could  when  shr  requested  him  to  attend  to  my  ■ 
li  she  elieiled  from  me,  gradually,  by  n  course  of  questions.     Dur 

f  recital,  she  kept  her  eyes  on  Mr.  Vick,  who  1  thought  would  1 

be  to  sleei)  but  for  that,  aud  who,  whensoever  he  lapsed  into  a  i 

»  dieckcd  uy  a  frown  from  my  aunt. 

"  Wliatever  possessed  that  poor  unfortunate  Baby,  that  she  mast  g 
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and  be  manied  again/'  said  my  aunt,  when  I  had  finished,  "  /  can't 
eonoeiTe. 

**  Perhaps  she  fell  in  love  with  her  second  husband,"  Mr.  Dick  sug- 
gested. 

"Fen in  love!"  repeated  my  aunt,  <' What  do  you  mean?  What 
business  had  she  to  do  it  ?  " 

**  Perhaps/'  Mr.  Dick  simpered,  after  thinking  a  little,  "  she  did  it  for 
pleasure." 

**  Pleasure,  indeed  1 "  replied  my  aunt.  "  A  mighty  pleasure  for  the 
poor  baby  to  fix  her  simple  faith  upon  any  dog  of  a  fellow,  certain  to  ill- 
use  her  in  some  way  or  other.  What  did  she  propose  to  herself,  1  should 
Hke  to  know  !  She  had  had  one  husband.  She  had  seen  David  Copper- 
field  ont  of  the  world,  who  was  always  running  after  wax  dolls  from  his 
cradle.  She  had  got  a  baby — oh,  there  were  a  pair  of  babies  when  she 
gave  birth  to  this  child  sitting  here,  that  Friday  night ! — and  what  more 
did  she  want?" 

Mr.  Dick  secretly  shook  his  head  at  me,  as  if  he  thought  there  was  no 
getting  over  this. 

"  She  couldn't  even  have  a  baby  like  anybody  else,"  said  my  aunt, 
**  Where  was  this  child's  sister,  Betsey  Trotwood !  Not  forthcoming. 
Don't  teU  me ! " 

Mr.  Dick  seemed  quite  frightened. 

"  That  little  man  of  a  doctor,  with  his  head  on  one  side,"  said  my  aunt, 
''  Jellips,  or  whatever  his  name  was,  what  was  he  about  ?  All  he  could  do, 
was  to  say  to  me,  like  a  robin  redbreast — as  he  is — *  It 's  a  boy.'  A  boy  ! 
Tah,  the  imbecility  of  the  whole  set  of  'em ! " 

The  heartiness  of  the  ejaculation  startled  Mr.  Dick  exceedingly ;  and  me, 
too,  if  I  am  to  tell  the  truth. 

"  And  then,  as  if  this  was  not  enough,  and  she  had  not  stood  sufficiently 
in  the  light  of  this  child's  sister,  Betsey  Trotwood,'*  said  my  aunt,  **  she 
marries  a  second  time — goes  and  marries  a  Murderer — or  a  man  with  a 
name  like  it — and  stands  in  M/«  child's  light!  And  the  natural  consequence 
is,  as  anybody  but  a  baby  might  have  foreseen,  that  he  prowls  and  wanders. 
He 's  as  like  Cain  before  he  was  grown  up,  as  he  can  be." 

Mr.  Dick  looked  hard  at  me,  as  if  to  identify  me  in  this  character. 

**  And  then  there 's  that  woman  with  the  Pagan  name,"  said  my  aunt, 
**  that  Peggotty,  she  goes  and  gets  married  next.  Because  she  has  not 
seen  enough  of  the  evil  attending  such  things,  s/te  goes  and  gets  married 
next,  as  the  child  relates.  I  only  hope,"  said  my  aunt,  shaking  her  head, 
"  that  her  husband  is  one  of  those  Poker  husbands  who  abound  in  the 
newspapers,  and  will  beat  her  well  with  one." 

I  could  not  bear  to  hear  my  old  nurse  so  decried,  and  made  the  subject 
of  such  a  wish.  I  told  my  aunt  that  indeed  she  was  mistaken.  That 
Peggotty  was  the  best,  the  truest,  the  most  faithful,  most  devoted,  and 
most  self-denying  friend  and  servant  in  the  world ;  who  had  ever  loved 
me  dearly,  who  had  ever  loved  my  mother  dearly ;  who  had  held  my 
mother*s  dying  head  upon  her  arm,  on  whose  face  my  mother  had  im- 
printed her  last  grateful  kiss.  And  my  remembrance  of  them  both, 
choking  me,  I  broke  down  as  I  was  trying  to  say  that  her  home 
was  my  home,  and  that  all  she  had  was  mine,  and  that  I  would  have 
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none  to  her  for    ^belter,    but    foe    her    humble  sl^tioa,  wbkli 
me  fear  that  I  might  bring  some  trouble  on  her — I   broke  dawn, 
say,  a*  I  was  trying  to  say  so,  and  hud  my  face  in  my  luuuli 
the  table. 

"  Well,  well !  "  said  my  auct.  "  the  child  is  right  to  stanil  by  tlioM  wl 
have  stood  by  him — Janet !     Donties  1  "  , 

I  thoroughly  believe  that  but  for  those  uafortunnte  iloakies,  we  «b>nld' 
hfive  come  to  a  good  understanding  i  for  my  aunt  hod  laid  her 
on  my  shoulder,  and  the  impulse  was  upon  me,  thus  anholiimnl, 
to  embrace  her  and  beseech  her  protection.  But  the  internipticin,  awl  Urn 
diiorder  she  w»s  thrown  into  by  thu  itni^le  outside,  put  nu  end  to  all 
softer  ideas  fur  the  present ;  and  kept  my  auot  iodignaiitly  dedaiiutaf;  to 
Ur.  Dick  about  her  determioation  to  appeal  for  redress  to  the  Iswi  of  liS 
ODuutry,  and  to  bring  actions  for  trcapaas  against  the  whole  doiikty  pnH' 
pdetorahip  of  Dover,  untU  tea-time. 

AiXer  ten.  we  sat  at  the  window — on  the  bolt -out,  as  I  imagined,  froi 
my  aunt's  shnrp  expression  of  face,  for  more  iuvaders — uulU  dwk.  wke 
Janet  set  raiidles,  and  u  backgammou-bourd,  on  tlie  table,  and  pitlla 
down  the  bliuds. 

"Mow,  Mr.  Diok,"  said  my  aunt,  with  her  grave  look,  and  h<f  fbn 
finger  up  ac  before,  "  I  am  going  to  ask  you  another  (juestioD.  Ix)«k  I 
this  child," 

"  David's  son  ?  "  said  Mr.  Dick,  with  an  attentive,  puzzled  im. 

"  Exactly  so,"  returned  my  aunt.  "  What  would  jeu  do  with  Urn,  bow  I 

"  Do  with  David's  son  ?"  said  Mr.  Diek. 

"  Ay,"  replied  my  aunt,  "  with  David's  son." 

"Oh!"  said  Mr,  Dick.  "Yea.  Do  with — I  should  put  Iub  t 
bed." 

"  Janet !  "  cried  Djy  aunt,  with  the  same  complaccut  triumph  that  1  h) 
remarked  before.  "  Sir.  Dick  seta  us  all  right.  If  the  bed  i>  ready,  w» 
take  him  up  to  it." 

Janet  reporting  it  to  be  ([uitc  ready,  1  was  taken  up  to  it;  kindly,  b 
in  some  lort  Uke  a  prisoner;  my  aunt  going  in  front  end  JMi«t  oril 
ing  up  the  rear.  The  only  circumstance  which  gave  mc  any  new  item 
was  my  aunt's  stopping  on  the  stairs  to  Ln(|uirc  about  n  smell  of  fire  tfii 
was  prevalent  there ;  and  Janet's  replying  that  she  hnd  been  making  tiod 
down  in  the  kitchen,  of  my  njd  «h^.  But  there  were  no  other  lAtik 
in  my  room  than  tlie  odd  h«ap  of  things  I  wmc ;  and  when  I  ww  U 
there,  with  a  little  taprj  which  my  aunt  forewarned  nic  would  bu 
euctly  five  minutes,  1  heard  them  lock  my  door  on  the  outside.  Tanii 
these  things  over  in  my  mind,  I  deemed  it  possible  that  mv  niuU,  wl 
could  know  nothing  of  me,  might  ausjKCt  I  had  a  habit  of  numiag  awij 
aod  took  prccButiuni,  on  that  account,  to  buvc  mc  in  infe  koepina- 

The  room  was  u  pleasant  one,  at  the  top  of  thn  houae,  overlookinc  tl 
MO,  on  which  the  moon  was  shining  brillinntly.  .\flrr  I  bod  saia  a 
prayers,  and  the  luindle  had  burnt  out,  I  rrmember  how  I  still  not  lookii 
at  the  moonlight  oo  llio  water,  n»  if  I  ronld  hope  to  tpjuI  my  fnrtune 
it,  as  in  a  bright  book ;  or  to  s«  my  mother  with  bcr  child,  mmiiif:  fro 
Heaven,  along  that  shining  path,  to  look  upon  mc  h  she  b»d  looli 
when  I  last  saw  ber  awcct  liicr.     I  remcmW  how  the  solemn  focla 
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wik  whkh  ai  hngtli  I  tuned  my  eyes  dmmj,  ynUod  to  tke  aemBtion  of 
gntitiule  and  rest  wbidi  the  sight  of  tlie  whHe-ciiitaiiifid  bed— and  how 
wmA  man  the  lyiog  aoftfy  cbwa  upon  it,  aesUing  in  the  snow-white 
Aactnl — InepamL  I  lemunber  how  I  thought  oC  idl  the  solitary  plaoes 
vdar  the  night  sky  where  I  had  slept,  and  how  I  fN«yed  that  I  nerar 
■ig^t  be  knsekaa  any  more,  and  new  night  forget  the  hooseiess. 
I  wmhrr  how  I  seemed  to  float,  then,  down  tiie  mekncholy  g^ory  of 
that  tack  npon  the  sea,  away  into  the*  woidd  of  dreanv. 


CHAPTEB  XIV. 

XT  AUNT  KAKES  tTP  HEB  laiTD  ABOUT  VS. 

Ob  gOBBg  down  in  the  morning,  I  fonnd  my  onnt  mnsing  so  profoundly 
mm  tke  breaktet-taUe,  with  her  elbow  on  the  tray,  that  the  oontenta  it 
the  nm  had  overflowed  the  teapot  and  were  laying  the  whole  table-doth 
nnder  water>  when  niy  entranoe  pot  her  meditations  to  flight.'  I  felt  sve 
ttoi  I  had  been  the  snliject  of  her  reflections,  and  was  more  than  erer 
anzions  to  know  her  intentions  towards  me.  Tet  I  dared  not  express  my 
anxiety,  lest  it  shoold  gi?e  her  offence. 

My  eyes,  however,  not  being  so  much  under  controol  as  my  tongue, 
were  attracted  towards  my  aunt  very  oilen  dnring  breakfast.  I  never 
eoold  look  at  her  for  a  few  moments  together  but  I  found  her  looking  at 
an  odd  thoughtful  manner,  as  if  I  were  an  immense  way  off, 
of  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  small  round  table.  When  she 
had  finished  her  breakfast,  my  aunt  very  deliberately  leaned  back  in  her 
chair,  knitted  her  brows,  ifolded  her  arms,  and  contemplated  me  at  her 
kunre,  with  such  a  fixedness  of  attention  that  I  was  quite  overpowered 
bj  cmbarraasment.  Not  having  as  yet  finished  my  own  breakfast,  I 
attempted  to  hide  my  confusion  by  proceeding  with  it;  but  my  knife 
tnmWed  over  my  fork,  my  fork  tripped  up  my  knife,  I  chipped  bits  of 
baeoo  a  anrprising  height  into  the  air  instead  of  cutting  them  for  my  own 
eating,  and  dioked  myself  with  my  tea  which  persisted  in  going  the  wrong 
way  instead  of  the  right  one,  untU  I  gave  in  altogether,  and  sat  blushing 
inder  my  aunt's  dose  scmtiny. 

**  Hallo  1 "  said  my  aunt,  afier  a  long  time. 

I  looked  up,  and  met  her  sharp  bright  glance  respectfully. 

**  I  have  written  to  him,"  said  my  aunt. 

-To— P" 

**  To  yomr  fiither-in-law,"  said  my  aunt.  "  I  have  sent  him  a  letter 
thai  1 11  trouble  him  to  attend  to,  or  he  and  I  will  fall  out,  I  can  tell  him ! " 

^'Doea  he  know  where  I  am,  aunt  ?  "  I  inquired,  alarmed. 

"  I  have  tdd  him,"  said  my  annt,  with  a  nod. 

*" Shall  I— be— given  up  to  himP  "  I  faltered. 

**  I  don't  know,"  said  my  aunt.     "  We  shall  see." 

*(Mil  I  can't  think  what  I  shaU  do,"  I  exclaimed,  ''if  I  have  to  go 
bad  to  Mr.  Murdstone  1 " 
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"  I  don't  know  aiiythuig  about  it,"  snid  my  aunt,  ahsking  W  bead 
"  I  can't  say,  I  am  sure.     We  shall  see." 

My  spirits  sank  under  these  words,  and  I  became  very  downcaat  ai 
heavy  of  heart.     My  aunt,  nithout  nppearing  to  take  much  heed  of  m 
put  on  a  coarse  apron  with  o  bib,  which  slie  took  out  of  the  press ;  wsaht 
up  the  teacups  with  her  own  bands;  and,  when  everything  was 
aiid  set  in  the  tray  again,  and  the  cloth  folded  and  put  on  the  lop 
the   whole,    rang   for  Janet  to   remove   it.      She   next   swept   op   I 
cnimlia  with  a  little   broom  (puttbg  on   a  pnir  of  gloves  firatX  uniS 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  one  microaeopic^  speck  led  on  tlie  carpet ;  t 
dusted  and  arranged  the  room,  which  was  dusted  and  arrangdl  to  a  ha 
breadth  already.     When  all  these  tasks  were  performed  to  her  satisfacti 
she  took  oflT  the  gloves  and  apron,  folded  them  up,  put  them  in  the  pa 
cnlar  conier  of  the  press  from  which  they  had  been  taken,  brought 
her  work-box  to  her  own  table  in  the  open  window,  and  sat  down,  « 
the  green  fan  between  her  and  the  light,  to  work. 

"  I  wish  you  'd  go  up  stairs,"  said  my  aunt,  as  she  threaded  her  needle^ 
"  and  give  my  compliraents  to  Mr.  Diek,  and  I  'il  be  glad  to  know  ho* 
he  gets  on  with  his  Memorial." 

i  rose  with  all  alacrity,  to  acquit  myself  of  this  commission. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  my  aunt,  eyeing  mc  as  narrowly  as  she  had  eyi 
the  needle  in  threading  it,  "  you  think  Mr.  Dick  a  short  name,  eh  f  " 

"  I  thought  it  was  rather  a  short  name,  yesterday,"  I  confessed. 

"  You  are  not  to  suppose  that  he  hasn't  got  a  longer  name,  if  ho  Aom 
to  use  it,"  said  my  aunt,  with  a  loftier  air.  "  Babley — Mr.  fijcb&rd 
Babley — that 's  the  gentleman's  true  name." 

I  was  going  to  suggest,  with  a  modest  stmse  of  my  youth  and 
familiarity  1  had  been  already  guilty  of,  that  1  had  belter  gtvc  him 
iuU  benefit  of  that  name,  when  my  aunt  went  on  to  say : 

"  But  don't  you  call  him  by  it,  whatever  you  do.  He  caD*t  bear  bit 
name.  That's  a  peculiarity  of  his.  Though  I  don't  know  that  ill 
much  of  a  peculiarity,  either ;  for  he  has  been  ill-used  enough,  by  tome  tka 
bear  it,  to  have  a  mortal  antipathy  for  it,  Heaven  knows.  Mr.  Dick  is  U 
name  here,  and  everywhere  else,  now — if  he  ever  went  anywhere  else,  whid 
be  don't.     So  take  care,  I'hild,  you  don't  call  hira  anything^'  Ur.  Dick.' 

I  promised  to  obey,  and  went  up-stairs  with  my  message ;  tbinkiog,  a* 
went,  that  if  Mr.  Dick  had  been  working  at  his  Mamorial  lung,  at  tb 
same  rate  as  I  had  seen  him  working  at  it,  through  the  open  door,  wia 
I  came  down,  he  was  probably  getting  on  very  well  indeed.  1  fouml  hin 
still  driving  at  it  with  a  lougpen,  and  his  head  almost  hud  upon  tit 

fiaper.  lie  wai  so  intent  upon  it,  that  1  had  ample  leiaun^  to  obserra  tb 
arge  paper  kite  iu  n  corner,  the  confusion  of  bnndlea  of  manuscript,  th 
number  of  pciiR,  nnd,  above  all,  thequaiitity  of  ink  (which  he  seemed  to  luTi 
in,  ill  half-gullon  jars  by  the  dozen),  before  he  observed  my  being  preaenl 
"  Ita  I  Ph<rbus !  "  said  Hr.  Dick,  laying  down  his  pen.  "  How  doe 
the  world  go  1  1 ']]  tell  you  what,"  be  added,  in  a  lower  lone;  "  '. 
shouhln't  wish  it  to  be  mentioned,  but  it 's  a — "  here  lie  beckoned  1 
mc.  and  put  his  lips  dose  to  my  ear — "  it 's  a  mad  world.  Mad  ■ 
Bedlam,  boy  1 "  said  Mr.  Dick,  taking  anulT  from  u  round  box  ou  th 
Uble,  and  laughing  heartily. 
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Witlioat  presnmiiig  to  give  my  opinion  on  this  question,  I  deliven 
mj  menage. 

*•  Well,  said  Mr.  Dick,  in  answer,  "  my  compliments  to  her,  and  1 — 
I  bdiere  I  hare  made  a  start.  I  think  I  have  made  a  start,"  said  Mr. 
Dick,  passhig  his  hand  among  his  grey  hair,  and  casting  anythiug  but  a 
oonfideat  look  at  his  manuscript.     **  You  have  been  to  school?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  answered ;  "  for  a  short  time." 

"Bo  yon  recollect  the  date,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  looking  earnestly  at  me, 
aad  taking  up  his  pen  to  note  it  down,  "  when  King  Charles  the  First  hud 
his  head  cut  off?  '^ 

I  said  I  believed  it  happened  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-niue. 

"Well,"  returned  Mr.  Dick,  scratching  his  ear  with  his  pen,  and  lookii<«< 
dnbtonsly  at  me.  "  So  the  books  say  ;  but  I  don't  see  how  that  can  U'. 
Because,  if  it  was  so  long  ago,  how  could  the  people  about  him  have  mm\v,\ 
that  mistake  of  putting  some  of  the  trouble  out  of  his  head,  after  it  wa> 
taken  off,  into  mme  ?  " 

I  was  very  much  surprised  by  the  inquiry;  but  could  give  no  infer iiwi- 
tion  on  this  point. 

"It's  very  strange,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  with  a  despondent  look  upon  li:s 
papers,  and  with  his  hand  among  his  hair  again,  *'  that  I  never  can  get  tli  1 1 
qmte  right.     I  never  can  make  that  perfectly  dear.     But  no  matter,  ik 
matter !  "  he  said  cheerfully,  and  rousing  himself,  "  there 's  time  ennu<r . 
My  compliments  to  Miss  Trotwood,  I  am  getting  on  very  well  indeed. 

I  was  going  away,  when  he  directed  my  attention  to  the  kite. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  kite  ?  "  he  said. 

I  answered  that  it  was  a  beautiful  one.  I  should  think  it  must  li: 
been  as  much  as  seven  feet  high. 

'*  I  made  it.  We  '11  go  and  fly  it,  you  and  I,"  said  Mr.  Dick.  "  i 
you  see  this  ?  " 

He  showed  me  that  it  was  covered  with  manuscript,  very  closely  ; 
laboriously  written ;  but  so  plainly,  that  as  I  looked  along  the  IiIll'^ 
thought  I  saw  some  allusion  to  King  Charles  the  First's  head  again, 
one  or  two  places. 

"  There  *s  plenty  of  string,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  "  and  when  it  flies  h 
it  takes  the  facts  a  long  way.      That's  my  manner  of   diftusiiii^  '< 
I  don't  know  where  they  may  come  down.     It's  according  to  c\vv\. 
stances,  and  the  wind,  and  so  forth;  but  I  take  my  chance  of  thnt.'* 

His  face  was  so  very  mild  and  pleasant,  and  had  something  so  revei « 
in  it,  though  it  was  hale  and  hearty,  that  I  was  not  sure  but  that  lie  ^' 
having  a  good-humoured  jest  with  me.     So  I  laughed,  and  he  langlu 
and  we  parted  the  best  friends  possible. 

•*  Well,  child,"  said' my  aunt,  when  I  went  down  stairs.  "  And^hat  ! 
Mr.  Dick,  this  morning  ?  " 

I  informed  her  that  he  sent  his  compliments,  and  was  getting  on  vei'\ 
weD  indeed. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  him  ?  "  said  my  aunt. 

I  had  some  shadowy  idea  of  endeavouring  to  evade  the  question, 
replying  that  I  thought  him  a  very  nice  gentleman ;  but  my  aunt  was  i 
to  be  so  put  off,  for  she  laid  her  work  down  in  her  lap,  and  said,  fold 
]ier  hands  upon  it : 
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"  Corae  '.     Your  aister  Betaey  Trotnood  would  huvt  told  me  « 
thought  of  any  one,  directly.     I)e  as  like  your  sister  as  yon  ( 

"  Is  he — it  Mr.  Didc — I  ask  because  I  don't  know,  aunt — ia  ha  Mt^ 
of  his  nuDd,  then  ?  "   I  etammcrcd  ;  for  I  felt  I  « 

"  Not  a  morMi,"'  eaid  my  aimt. 

"  Oh,  indeed  1 "  I  observed  laititly. 

"  If  there  ia  anything  in  the  world,"  said  my  aaiil,  with  g 
and  force  of  manper,  "  that  Ht.  IMuk  is  not,  it  'a  that." 

I  had  nothing  boiler  to  offer,  than  another  timiil  "  Oh,  indeed  1 " 

"  He  baa  been  eaUed  uuid,"  aaid  my  auut.  "  I  have  a  edfiab  (daini 
in  saying  he  has  been  called  mad,  or  I  bImM  not  have  had  the  benefit 
his  society  and  advice  for  these  last  ten  years  and  upwarda — in  fsot,  W 
nnce  your  sister,  Betsey  Trotwood,  disajipoiiiteil  me." 

"  So  long  as  that?  "  I  said. 

"  And  nice  people  they  were,  who  liHd  the  audacity  ti 
pnrsned  my  siint.     "  Mr.  Dick  is  a  tort  of  distant  o 
doesn't  matter  how ;  T  needn't  enter  into  that.     1 
mc,  his  own  brother  would  hove  shut  him  up  for  life.     That  '■  alL" 

I  am  afraid  it  was  hypocritical  in  me,  but  seeing  that  my  aunl  i 
strongly  on  the  subject,  !  tried  to  look  as  if  I  felt  strongly  too. 

"  A  proud  fool  I  "  soid  my  aunt.     "  Because  his  brother  was  n  I 
iwcentric — though  he  is  not  half  so  eccentric  as  a  good  many  pea]de~ 
didn't  like  to  have  him  ?iaible  about  bis  house,  and  sent  him  away  t 
tonio  private  asylum-place ;  thoui;h  he  had  been  left  to  hia  jiarliimlar  o  ~ 
by  their  deceaeed  father,  who  thought  him  almost  a  natural.     And  a  m 
man  Ae  must  have  been  to  think  so  1     Mad  himself,  no  donbt." 

Again,  as  my  aunt  looked  quite  convinced,  I  endeavoured  to  k>ok  quit 
conriiiaed  also. 

"  So  I  stepped  in,"  aoid  my  aunt,  "  and  made  him  an  offer.  I  ni 
Your  brother  'a  sanr — a  great  deal  more  sane  than  you  arc,  ur  tner  w 
be,  it  is  lo  be  hopi-d.  Lot  him  haii:  his  li^lc  inrorai!,  and  some  ■ 
hie  with  me.  /  am  not  afmid  of  him,  /  nm  nut  proud,  /am  raMly 
take  rare  of  him.  iind  shall  not  ill-treat  him  aa  some  peojile  (bemln  ll 
asylum  folks)  hari:  done.  After  a  gcod  deal  of  si|uubbli)ig,"  said  I 
aunt.  "!  got  Urn:  mid  ho  lias  been  here  ever  since.  He  ia  the  ht 
friendly  and  amenable  creature  in  existence ;  and  as  for  adrice  I — fl 
nobody  knows  what  that  man  "s  mind  is,  except  myself." 

My  aunt  imouthed  her  dress  and  shook  lier  head,  aa  if  she  anoolli 
dcfianoe  of  the  whole  world  out  of  the  one,  and  shook  it  out  of  the  otlM 

"  lie  had  a  favorite  sister."  said  my  aunt,  "  r  '  -i 

kind  to  him.     But  she  did  what  they  all  do — t  ' 

did  whal  they  all  do-^madc  her  wretched,  ll  hu. 
mind  of  Ut.  Dick  (that '»  not  madneaa  I  hope  I) 
fear  of  hi*  brother,  and  hia  sense  of  his  uiikini 
n  fever.  That  was  before  he  came  to  roe,  but  the  r« 
ivc  to  him  even  now.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  king  CiiK 
tbt  FinI,  chiU!" 

"Yea,  Btait." 

"  Ah  I"  said  my  nunt.  rubbing  her  noee  aa  IT  she  won  a  tiUla  wa 
"  That'a  bis  altcgbrical  way  of  expressing  it. 
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wtk  giwfc  dwtabaoee  aad  agHation»  nalurallj,  and  tfaii'a  (te  %b«» 
or  AeaiiiiilB,  or  vkstefor  it 'a  edM,  wiiich  he  chocaet  to  nao>  Aadiriij 
Airidn't  he,  if  ke  ilmiks  propor ! "         ' 

I  and :  "  GerCaiiify,  aant." 

**  It  'a  not  a  busiiieaa^iike  way  of  apeakiog,''  said  wf  wami^  ''nor  a 
woMj  waj.  I  aai  aware  of  that;  and  that's  the  reason  whj  I  insist 
ifom  it»  that  thoe  ainn't  be  a  word  about  it  in  his  MamoriaL** 

"^Is  it  a  Memorial  aboot  hia  own  history  that  he  is  writing,  anniP*' 

''Tea»  child,"  said  my  aunt,  mbbing  her  noae  again.  '*  He  ia  memo- 
ndsmg  the  Lord  Chanodlor,  or  the  Lord  Somebody  or  otho^— one  of 
ttaae  people,  at  all  efenta,  who  are  paid  to  be  memnriaKsed— abont  his 
rfbara.  I  snppose  it  will  go  in,  one  of  these  days.  He  hasn't  been  able 
la  draw  it  np  yet,  without  introdudng  that  mode  of  expreaaag  inmaelf ; 
hit  it  don't  signify ;  it  keeps  him  employed." 

In  £Mst,  I  found  out  aftm^arda  that  Mr.  Bid:  had  been  finr  upwards  of 
ten  years  endeaTonring  to  keep  Eliog  Charles  the  First  out  of  the  Meaaorial; 
kit  he  had  been  eonstantly  getting  into  it,  and  was  there  now. 

**  1  say  again,*'  said  my  aunt,  "  nobody  knows  what  that  man'a  mind  is 
osept  myself ;  and  he's  the  most  amenabfe  and  firioidly'oreatuie  in  eaist- 
mee.  If  he  likes  to  fly  a  kite  sometimes,  what  of  thatl  Franklin  used  to 
If  a  kite.  He  was  a  Quaker,  or  something  of  that  aort,  if  I  am  not  nna- 
iaken.  And  a  Quaker  flying  a  kite  is  a  much  more  ridicdons  olject  than 
nybody  else." 

If  I  could  have  supposed  that  my  aunt  had  recounted  these  particulars 
fat  my  especial  behoof,  and  oa  a  piece  of  confidence  in  me,  I  should  have 
felt  Tery  much  distinguished,  and  should  have  augured  favourably  from 
mdi  a  mark  of  her  good  opinion.  But  I  could  hardly  help  observing 
that  she  had  launched  into  them,  chiefly  because  the  question  was  raised 
in  her  own  mind,  and  with  very  little  reference  to  me,  though  she  had 
addreaaed  herself  to  me  in  the  abeenoe  of  anybody  else. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  say  that  the  generosity  of  her  championship 
of  poor  harmless  Mr.  Dick,  not  only  inspired  my  young  breast  with  some 
lelfiih  hope  for  myself,  but  wanned  it  unselfishly  towards  her.  I  believe 
that  I  began  to  know  that  there  was  something  about  my  aunt,  notwith- 
standing her  many  eccentricities  and  odd  humours,  to  be  honored  and 
trosied  in.  Though  she  was  just  as  sharp  that  day,  as  on  the  day  before, 
and  was  in  and  out  about  the  donkeys  just  as  often,  and  was  thrown  into 
a  tremendous  state  of  indignation,  when  a  young  man,  going  by,  ogled 
Janet  at  a  window  (which  was  one  of  the  gravest  misdemeanors  that 
eoold  be  oommitted  against  my  aunt's  dignity),  she  seemed  to  me  to 
command  more  of  my  respect,  if  not  less  of  my  fear. 

The  anxiety  I  underwent,  in  the  interval  whidi  necessarily  elapsed 
beloffe  a  reply  could  be  received  to  her  letter  to  Mr.  Mnrdatone,  was 
extreme ;  but  I  made  an  endeavour  to  suppress  it,  and  to  be  as  agreeable 
as  I  could  in  a  quiet  way,  both  to  my  aunt  and  Mr.  Dick.  The  latter  and 
I  would  have  gone  out  to  fly  the  great  kite ;  but  that  I  had  still  no  other 
chithes  than  the  anything  but  omamentol  garments  with  which  I  had  been 
decorated  on  the  first  day,  and  which  confined  me  to  the  house,  except  for 
an  hour  after  daiic,  when  my  aunt,  for  my  health's  sake,  paraded  me  up 
and  down  on  the  diff  outside,  before  going  to  bed.  At  length  the  reply 
bnm  Mr.  Murdstone  came,  and  my  anut  informed  laa,  to  my  infinite 
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r^OrtW  wM  eoBiirtoipeiktokerknndfoii  tiieneitday.     On 

Ibe  vfxi  dsf ,  itill  bodkd  vp  m  hj  cnioiB  liaMiinnntB,  I  sat  coontiiig 

Jbe  fine,  inhcd  wad  Wnted  br  tke  coofict  of  sinkiiig  herpes  and  risiiig 

fan  witiuB  Be;  wad  wwHaa^  to  be  startled  bj  the  sight  of  the  ^oomy 


My  aunt  wm  a  little  man  uapqiwis  and  stem  than  usual,  but  I 
ubae^cd  no  other  token  of  her  prepariag  heiadf  to  roeexre  the  yisitor  so 
■nch  dreaded  bj  ne.  She  sat  at  work  m  the  window,  and  I  sat  by,  with 
■7  thomits  nnuuBg  astnj  on  all  ponible  and  impossible  results  of 
]£r.  Mnrdstone's  Tisit,  nntil  pretty  late  in  the  afternoon.  Our  dinner  had 
been  indefinitdj  postponed;  but  it  was  growing  so  late,  that  my  annt  had 
ordered  it  to  be  got  ready,  when  ^  gave  a  sodden  alarm  of  donkeys,  and 
to  my  eoostemation  and  amazement,  I  bdield  Miss  Mordstone,  on  a  side- 
saddle, ride  ddiberatdjofcrthe  sacred  piece  of  green,  and  stop  in  front  of 
the  hoQse,  looking  abont  her. 

**  Go  along  with  yon ! "  cried  my  annt,  shaking  her  head  and  her  fist  at 
the  window.  "  Yon  hare  no  business  there.  How  dare  yon  trespass? 
Go  akwg !  Oh,  yon  bold-&eed  thii^ !  " 

M J  annt  was  so  exaqierated  by  the  coolness  with  which  Miss  Mord- 
stone looked  abont  her,  that  I  really  bdiere  she  was  motionless,  and 
nnable  for  the  moment  to  dart  oat  according  to  custom.  I  seized  the 
(^iportanity  to  inform  her  who  it  was ;  and  that  the  gentleman  now  com- 
ing near  the  offender  (for  the  way  np  was  Tery  steep,  and  he  had  dropped 
bdbind),  was  Mr.  Maidstone  hiniself. 

"  I  don't  care  who  it  is !  "  cried  my  aant,  still  shaking  her  head,  and 
gesticolating  anything  bat  wdcome  from  the  bow-window.     *<  I  won't  be 
trespassed  npon.     I  won't  allow  it.     Go  away  !     Janet,  turn  him  round. 
Lead  him  off! "  and  I  saw,  from  behind  my  aunt,  a  sort  of  harried  battle- 
piece,  in  which  the  donkey  stood  resisting  eTerybody,  with  all  his  four  leg 
planted  different   ways,   while  Janet  tned  to  puU  him  roand    by  tfa 
bridle,  Mr.  Maidstone  tried  to  lead  him  on.  Was  Mordstone  strode  } 
Janet  with  a  parasol,  and  seTeral  bojrs,  who  had  come  to  see  the  engag 
ment,  shouted  yigorously.   Bat  my  aunt,  suddenly  descrying  among  the 
the  young  malefactor  who  was  the  donkey's  guardian,  and  who  was  c 
of  the  most  inveterate  offenders  against  her,  though  hardly  in  his  tec 
rushed  out  to  the  scene  of  action,  pounced  upon   him,  captured  I 
dragged  him,  with  his  jacket  over  his  head,  and  his  heels  grinding 
ground,  into  the  garden,  and,  calling  upon  Janet  to  fetch  the  const* 
and  justices  that  he  might  be  taken,  tried,  and  executed  on  the  spot, 
him  at  bay  there.  This  part  of  the  business,  however,  did  not  last  lonf 
the  young  rascal,  being  expert  at  a  variety  of  feints  and  dodges,  of ' 
my  annt  had  no  conception,  soon  went  whooping  away,  leaving  som 
impressions  of  his  nailed  boots  in  the  flower-beds,  and  taking  his  c 
in  triumph  with  him. 

Miss  Murdstone,  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  contest,  had  dism 
and  was  now  waiting  with  her  brother  at  the  bottom  of  the  stej 
my  annt  should  be  at  leisure  to  receive  them.    My  aunt,  a  littl 
by  the  combat,  marched  past  them  into  the  house,  with  great  dig 
took  no  notice  of  their  presence,  until  they  were  announced  by  J; 

"  Shall  I  ffo  away,  aunt  P  "  I  asked,  trembling. 

"  No,  sir/*  said  my  aunt.    «  Certainly  not !  "    With  which  s 
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me  into  a  oomer  near  her,  and  fenced  me  in  with  a  chair,  as  if  it  were  a 
prison  or  a  bar  of  justice.  This  position  I  continued  to  occupy  during 
the  whole  interview,  and  from  it  I  now  saw  Mr.  and  Miss  Murdstone 
enter  the  room. 

"  Oh  1  '*  said  my  aunt,  "  I  was  not  aware  at  IGurst  to  whom  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  objecting.  But  I  don't  allow  anybody  to  ride  over  that  turf.  I 
make  no  exceptions.     I  don't  allow  anybody  to  do  it." 

"  Your  regulation  is  rather  awkward  to  strangers,"  said  Miss  Murdstone. 

"  Is  it !  "  said  my  aunt. 

Mr.  Murdstone  seemed  afiraid  of  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  and  interposing 
began: 

"  Miss  Trotwood ! " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  observed  my  aunt  with  a  keen  look.  "  Ton  are  the 
Mr.  Murdstone  who  married  the  widow  of  my  late  nephew,  David  Copper- 
field,  of  Blunderstone  Bookery  ? — ^Though  why  Bookeiy,  /  don't  know ! " 

"  I  am,"  said  Mr.  Murdstone. 

"  Yon  'U  excuse  my  saying,  sir,"  returned  my  aunt,  "  that  I  think  it 
would  have  been  a  much  better  and  happier  thing  if  you  had  left  that 
poor  child  alone." 

'^  I  so  far  agree  with  what  Miss  Trotwood  has  remarked,"  observed 
Miss  Murdstone,  bridling,  "  that  I  consider  our  lamented  Clara  to  have 
been,  in  all  essential  respects,  a  mere  child." 

"  It  is  a  comfort  to  you  and  me,  ma'am,"  said  my  aunt,  "  who  are 
getting  on  in  life,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  made  unhappy  by  our  personal 
attractions,  that  nobody  can  say  the  same  of  us." 

"  No  doubt !  "  returned  Miss  Murdstone,  though,  I  thought,  not  with 
a  very  ready  or  gracious  assent.  "  And  it  certainly  might  have  been,  as 
you  say,  a  better  and  happier  thing  for  my  brother  if  he  had  never  entered 
into  such  a  marriage.     I  have  always  been  of  that  opinion." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  have,"  said  my  aunt.  "  Janet,"  ringing  the  bell, 
"  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Dick,  and  beg  him  to  come  down." 

Until  he  came,  my  aunt  sat  perfectly  upright  and  stiff,  frowning  at  the 
walL     When  he  came,  my  aunt  performed  the  ceremony  of  introduction. 

"Mr.  Dick.  An  old  and  intimate  friend.  On  whose  judgment,"  said 
my  aunt,  with  emphasis,  as  an  admonition  to  Mr.  Dick,  who  was  biting 
his  forefinger  and  looking  rather  foolish,  "  I  rely." 

Mr.  Dick  took  his  finger  out  of  his  mouth,  on  this  hint,  and  stood 
smong  the  group,  with  a  grave  and  attentive  expression  of  face.  My  aunt 
inchned  her  head  to  Mr.  Murdstone,  who  went  on : 

"  Miss  Trotwood  :  on  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  I  considered  it  an  act 
of  greater  justice  to  myself,  and  perhaps  of  more  respect  to  you — " 

"Thank  you,"  said  my  aunt,  still  eyeing  him  keenly.  "You  needn't 
mind  me." 

"To  answer  it  in  person,  however  inconvenient  the  journey,"  pursued 
Hr.  Murdstone,  "  rather  than  by  letter.  This  unhappy  boy  who  has  run 
»way  from  his  friends  and  his  occupation — " 

"  And  whose  appearance,"  interposed  his  sister,  directing  general  atten- 
"OQ  to  me  in  my  indefinable  costume,  "is  perfectly  scandalous  and 
^disgraceful." 

.  "Jane  Murdstone,"  said  her  brother,  "  have  the  goodness  not  to 
"^^^niipt  me.     This  unhappy  boy.  Miss  Trotwood,  has  been  the  occasion 
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of  nmA  dnmntic  trouble  and  uneasineas ;  both  during  tlie  lifetiinA  of  ttf 
lat«  dear  wife,  nod  nnce.  He  baa  a  eullen,  rebellious  ipirit ;  a  riirfDit 
temper;  and  an  untowfii'd,  intractable  disposition.  Both  my  sister  aad 
nijBelf  have  endeavoured  to  correct  his  vices,  but  inptfeplually.  And  I  twvM 
felt — we  both  hare  felt,  I  mny  aay ;  my  sister  being  fully  in  my  confi- 
denoe — that  it  ia  right  yon  should  receive  this  grnve  and  (tispasaionata 
snurance  from  our  lips." 

"  It  eaa  hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to  confirm  anything  stated  by  Bay 
brother,"  said  Miss  Murdatone;  "but  I  beg  to  obaerTe,  that,  of  afl  the 
boy*  in  the  world,  I  believe  this  is  the  worst  boy," 

"  Strong!"  said  my  aunt,  shortly. 

"  But  not  at  all  too  strong  for  the  fact«,"  returned  Misa  MnrdstoM. 

"Hal"  said  my  aunt.     "  Well,  air?" 

"  I  have  my  own  opinions,"  reiumed  Mr.  Murdstonr,  wboee  fac« 
dnrkened  more  and  more,  the  more  he  and  my  aunt  observed  each  other, 
vfhirh  they  did  very  narrowly,  "  as  to  the  best  mode  of  bringing  him  up ; 
Ihcy  Me  founded,  in  part,  on  my  knowledge  of  him,  and  in  part  on  my 
knowledge  of  my  own  meuis  and  resources.  I  am  responsible  for  them 
to  myself,  I  act  upon  them,  and  I  gay  no  more  about  them.  It  is  enoBgh 
that  I  place  this  boy  under  the  eye  of  a  friend  of  my  own,  in  a  respect- 
able business ;  tbst  it  docs  not  please  him ;  ihnt  he  runs  away  from  It ; 
makes  himself  a  common  vagabond  about  the  country ;  and  eomes  here, 
in  rags,  to  appeal  to  you,  Miss  Trotwood.  I  wish  to  set  before  yon, 
honorably,  the  exact  consequences — so  far  as  they  are  within  my  know- 
ledge— of  vour  abetting  him  in  this  appeal." 

••  But  at>out  the  respectable  business  first,"  said  my  siml.  "  If  he  bad 
been  yoor  own  boy,  you  would  have  put  him  to  it,  just  tie  same.  I  auppoap  (" 

"  If  he  had  been  my  brother's  own  boy,"  returned  Miss  Murdslooc, 
striking  in,  "  his  character,  I  tnist,  would  have  beon  altogether  dilFweBt." 

"  Or  if  the  poor  child,  his  mother,  had  been  alive,  he  would  still  1mi»c 
gone  into  the  respectable  business,  would  he?"  said  my  aunt. 

"  I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Murdstone,  with  an  indination  of  his  head, 
"  that  Clnra  would  hove  disputed  nothing,  which  myself  and  my  siabr 
Jane  Muvdstone  were  agreed  was  for  the  besl." 

Miss  Murdstone  confirmed  this,  with  nn  audible  murmur, 

"  Humph  ! "  said  ray  aunt.     '*  Unfortunate  baby  I" 

Mr.  Dick,  who  had  been  rattling  his  money  all  tiiis  time,  was  rattliiift 
k  so  loudly  now,  that  my  annt  felt  it  necesHary  to  dteck  him  with  a  look, 
before  Kij-ing  r 

"The  poor  child's  annoitr  died  with  her?" 

"  Died  with  h«,"  replied  Mr.  Mnrdstone. 

"And  there  was  no  seltlemcut  of  the  little  property — the  hoimc  and  nrdm 
— the  what  "s- its -name  Rookery  without  imy  rooks  in  it— npnn  hnrbeij?'* 

"  It  had  been  left  to  her,  nnconditionally,  by  her  first  hiKhaod," 
Hr.  Mnrdstone  began,  when  my  aunt  caught  him  up  with  the  gratcM 
imscibililv  nnd  impatience. 

"GwKiIjird,  man,  there's  no  occasion  to  sey  that.  Left  to  her  nneon- 
ditionslly  1  1  think  I  see  David  Cop{ierlicld  looking  forward  to  any  ram- 
ditioD  of  any  sort  or  kind,  though  it  stared  him  point-blank  in  the  face  t 
Of  course  it  ma  Idt  to  ber  unconditionally.  But  when  she  married 
agaiii — whan  ahc  took  that  mo»t  dissatroiia  ttcp  of  marrying  yon,  fat 
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Md  m  «ibA^  **  lo  h9  plains-did  no  coe  f«t  ia  ft  void  for  tbe  boy 
sttkidtimfiP^ 

**  Mj  lite  Wife  lofid  ber  noond  huabnd,  madaiB»"8aidMr.]iiudBtoie, 
»Mri  tniitad  impttBtly  m  bioi.'* 

**  Tour  late  wife,  nx,  was  a  most  unworldly,  most  nnlmppj,  moat  nnfior- 
baby/*  letHned  my  aont,  ahaldng  ber  bead  ai  bim.    ^'Tbal's 
vhaiaif  waa.    And  now,  wbai  baTe  yon  got  to  say  nextP" 

*  Manly  tbis^  Miaa  Trolwood,"  be  setnrned.  "  I  an  ben  to  take 
Band  bad[ — ^to  take  bim  baek  nnoonditional^,  to  dinose  of  bim  aa  I 
think  proper,  and  to  deal  witb  bim  as  I  tbink  right  I  am  not  bam  to 
Biake  any  promise,  or  give  any  pledge  to  anybody.  You  vmj  posaiUy 
bare  some  idea,  Miss  Trotwood,  of  abetting  bun  in  bia  ronning  away,  and 
in  bia  oompkaita  to  yon.  Toor  manner,  wbiab  I  rnnat  si^  doea  not  seem 
intanded  to  propitiate,  indncea  me  to  think  it  poasibla.  Now  I  mnst 
oaailiim  yon  thai  if  yon  abet  bim  onoe,  yon  abet  aim  for  good  and  all;  if 
yoQ  alap  in  between  bim  and  me,  now,  yon  mnst  step  in,  Misa  Trotwood, 
foravec  I  eamot  trifle,  or  be  tnfled  witb.  I  am  nere,  for  the  fiiat  and 
hal  tiasa,  to  take  bim  away.  la  be  ready  to  go  P  If  be  is  noi--and  you. 
tail  mo  be  ia  not ;  on  any  pretcnoe ;  it  ia  indifferent  to  me  what — my 
daon  are  ahni  against  bim  bcnoefartb^  and  yonia,  I  take  it  for  granted,  aie ' 
OMito  bim." 

To  this  address,  my  annt  bad  listened  witb  the  dosest  attei^ion,  sitting 
perfectly  upright,  with  her  hands  folded  on  one  knee,  and  looking  grimly 
OB  the  speaker.  When  he  had  finished,  she  turned  her  eyes  so  as  to  com- 
nuBid  Misa  Murdstone,  without  otherwise  disturbing  her  attitude,  and  said : 

"  Well,  ma'am,  have  you  got  anything  to  remark  P  " 

**  Indeed,  Miss  Trotwood,"  said  Miss  Murdstone,  ''  all  that  I  could 
asy  has  been  so  well  said  by  my  brother,  and  all  that  I  know  to  be  the 
fact  has  been  so  plainly  stated  by  him,  that  I  have  nothing  to  add  except 
my  thanks  for  your  politeness.  For  your  very  great  pditeness,  I  am 
sure,"  said  Miss  Murdstone ;  witb  an  irony  which  no  more  affected  my 
aunt  than  it  diaoomposed  the  cannon  I  had  slept  by  at  Chatham. 

**  And  what  does  the  boy  say  ?  "  said  my  aunt.  **  Are  you  ready  to  go, 
BaridP*' 

I  answered  no,  and  Untreated  her  not  to  let  me  go.  I  said  that  neither 
Mr.  nor  Miss  Murdstcme  had  ever  liked  me,  or  had  erer  been  kind  to  me. 
Thai  they  bad  made  my  mama,  who  always  loved  me  dearly,  unhappy  about 
■e,  and  that  I  knew  it  well,  and  that  Peggotty  knew  it.  I  said  that  I 
bad  been  more  miserable  than  I  thought  anybody  could  bebeve,  who  only 
knew  bow  young  I  was.  And  I  begged  and  prayed  my  aunt — I  forget  in 
what  terms  no^,  but  I  remember  that  they  affected  me  very  much  tben — 
to  befriend  and  protect  me,  for  my  father's  sake. 

"  Mr.  Dick,"  said  my  aunt,  "  what  shall  I  do  with  this  child?  " 

Kr.  Dick  considered,  hesitated,  brightened,  and  rejoined,  "  Have  bim 
asssnred  for  a  suit  of  clothes  directly." 

"  Mr.  Dick,"  said  my  aunt,  triumphantly,  "  give  me  yonr  band,  for 
yoar  aooimon  sense  is  invaluable.'*  Having  shaken  it  with  great  cordiality, 
As  piUed  me  towards  ber,  and  said  to  Mr.  Mnrdstone : 

**  Yon  can  go  when  you  like;  I'll  take  my  diance  with  the  boy.  If 
k*s  all  yon  say  heis^  at  least  I  ean  do  aa  much  for  bim  tben,  aa  you  have 

doae.    But  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it." 
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"  Miss  Trotwood,"  rejoined  Mr.  Murdstoue,  shrugging  his  thooldere, 
us  lie  rose,  "  if  JOu  were  a  genlli:inan " 

'■  Ball !  stuff  and  nonsensH  I  "  auid  my  aunt.     "  Don't  talk  to  me  I  " 

"  How  exquisitely  polite  I  "  eicbimwl  Uias  Murdstonc,  riling.  "  Ovei- 
powerinjc,  really  1 " 

"  Do  you  tlunk  I  don't  knon,"  said  my  auut,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  tha 
sister,  mid  continuing  to  address  the  brother,  nnd  to  shake  her  head  at 
liiui  with  infinite  eipresaion,  "  what  kind  of  life  you  must  have  led  that 
jxior,  unhappy,  miadirected  baby  f  Do  you  think  I  don't  kuow  nhat  ■ 
Moeru!  day  it  wai  for  the  soft  little  creature,  when  yon  drst  came  in  hnr 
ivHv — smirking  and  making  great  eyes  at  her,  I  'U  be  bound,  as  if  you 
couldn't  soy  boh  I  tOBgooae!" 

"  1  never  heard  anything  so  elegant  1 "  said  Mise  Murdstone, 

"  Do  you  think  I  can't  understand  you  as  well  as  if  I  had  seen  jou," 
pursued  my  aunt,  "  now  that  I  tio  aee  and  hear  you — which,  I  tell  you 
•'iindidly,  is  anything  but  n  pleasure  to  me  f  Oh  yes,  bless  us  !  who  ao 
smooth  and  silky  as  Mr.  Murdstone  at  first  1,  The  poor,  benighted  inno- 
ernt  had  never  seen  such  a  man.  He  was  made  of  sweetness.  He  wor- 
■hirtped  her.  He  doted  on  her  boy — tenderly  doted  on  him!  He  waa 
In  be  another  father  to  him,  and  they  were  all  to  live  together  in  a  garden 
III'  ro'es,  weren't  they  ?     Ugli  I  Get  along  with  you,  do  1 "  said  my  aunt. 

"I  never  heard  anything  like  this  person  in  my  life!"  exdaiined 
Miss  Murdstone. 

"  And  when  you  had  made  sure  of  the  poor  little  fool,"  said  my  aunt 
— "  God  forgive  me  that  I  should  call  her  so,  and  she  gone  when 
•/iiu  won't  go  in  a  burry — because  you  bud  not  done  wrong  enough  to  ber 
iiniJ  hers,  yon  must  begin  to  train  her,  must  you?  begin  to  break  ber,  like 
iL  poor  eiigeil  bird,  and  wear  ber  deluded  life  away,  in  teaching  her  to 
vMg  your  notes  P" 

"  This  ia  either  insaiuty  or  intoxication,"  said  Miss  Murdstone,  in  a 
perftcl  agony  at  not  being  able  to  turn  the  rurrent  of  my  nunl'a  addnM 
luwards  herself;  "  and  my  suspicion  is,  thnt  it 's  intoxication." 

Miss  Betsey,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  the  interruption,  0(»- 
tinued  to  address  herself  to  Mr.  Murdstone  as  if  there  had  btMjM 
such  thing. 

"  Mr.  Murdstone,"  she  said,  shaking  her  finger  A  him, 
tyntnt  to  llie  simple  baby,  and  you  hroke  her  heart.  8hi 
hiiby — I  kuow  that;  I  knew  it,  years  before  goa  ever  saw 
tlirouKh  the  beat  part  of  her  weakness,  you  gave  her  the  wouiuIb  A»  dM 
of.  'There  ia  the  truth  for  your  comfort,  however  you  Uko  it.  And  yo« 
Hnii  your  instruments  may  make  the  roost  uf  it." 

"  Allow  mo  to  inquire.  Miss  Trotwood,"  intefjwsed  Miss  Murdstone, 
"  whom  you  are  pleased  to  call,  in  a  choice  of  words  in  which  I  am  not 
.■X peril-need,  my  brother's  inslriunenU ?  " 

Still  Btoiie-dcaf  to  the  voice,  and  utterly  unmoved  by  it,  M 
pursued  her  discourse. 

"  It  was  dear  enough,  as  I  have  told  you,  years  before  you 
hrr — and  why.  in  the  myslerious  diapensatioDs  of  Providenoe,  „ 
did  tee  her,  is  more  than  humanity  cnn  comprehend — it  wai  oleH 

that  the  poor  soft  little  thing  would  marry  somebody,  at  some  I    

other;  but  I  did  hope  it  wouldn't  have  been  sa  bad  as  it  baa  tuned  oat. 


or  lUTiD  oOFFomu).  1S8 

Tkat  «M  tlw  tiBM,  lb.  Ifcudftons,  wlun  ilie  gsre  birUi  to  Iier  faoj  Iwi^" 
■id  B^  anot ;  "  to  tha  poor  child  yua  Mmwtimm  tormented  Iier  thnmgli 
■Acrvank,  whidi  u  c  diiagreeable  remembrance,  and  nukea  the  light  of 
Un  odioua  bow.  Aye,  ^oT  you  needn't  wince  I "  laid  nqr  annli,  "  I  know 
it 'a  tne  withont  tliaL" 

Ha  had  itood  bj  the  door,  all  this  while,  obaemnt  of  bw  with  s  amOe 
span  hia  bo^  though  hia  black  eyebrows  were  hcarily  oontraoted.  I 
iwnaAed  now,  that,  thoash  the  mule  was  on  hia  fooe  bUU,  hia  eokm 
had  gone  in  a  moment,  and  ha  seemed  to  bzeathe  aa  if  he  had  been  nm- 
mag. 

"  Qood  dar,  sir  1 "  said  my  annt,  "  and  good  bje  1  Good  day  to  na 
too,  ma'am,'  said  my  aunt,  turning  sudi^y  upon  his  uster.  "Let 
ma  aee  you  ride  a  donkn  over  Mf  green  again,  and  aa  sure  aa  you 
lian  a  head  vpon  your  holders,  I  'u  knock  your  bonnet  off,  and  tread 
■vfoa  it  1 " 

It  woold  leqiure  a  painter,  and  no  oommon  paint^  too,  to  depict  my 
■imt'a  bee  aa  dw  delirered  hcnelf  of  this  Tery  onexpected  sentiment,  and 
Uiaa  Ifnrdatone's  (ace  aa  she  heard  it  But  the  manner  of  the  speech, 
BO  kn  than  the  matter,  was  ao  fioy,  that  Miss  hturdstooe,  without  a 
won  in  answer,  discreetly  put  her  arm  through  ber  brother's,  and  walked 
kan^tily  out  of  the  cottagia ;  my  annt  remaining  in  the  window  looking 
after  them ;  prepared,  I  hare  no  doubt,  in  case  of  the  donkey's  reappear- 
ance, to  carry  her  threat  into  instant  execution. 

No  attempt  at  defiance  being  made,  however,  her  face  gradoally  relaxed, 
and  became  so  pleasant,  that  I  was  emboldened  to  kiM  and  thank  her; 
wbidi  I  did  with  great  heartiness,  and  with  both  my  arms  clasped  round 
ber  neck.  I  then  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Dick,  who  shook  bands  with  me 
a  gre^  many  times,  and  hailed  this  happy  dose  of  the  proceedings  with 
repeated  bursts  of  laughter. 

"  Ton  '11  consider  yourself  guardian,  jointly  with  me,  of  this  child, 
Hr.  Dick,"  said  my  annt. 

"  I  sh^  be  delighled,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  "  to  be  the  guardian  of  David's 
son." 

"Tery  good,"  returned  my  annt,  "  ttat'i  settled.  I  have  been 
thinking,  do  yon  know,  Mr.  Dick,  that  I  might  call  him  Trotwoodf  " 

"  Certainly,  certainly.  Call  him  Tiotwood,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Dick. 
"  David's  son's  Trotwood." 

"  Trotwood  Copperfield,  you  mean,"  returned  my  aunt. 
"  Yes,  to  be  sure.    Yes.    Tiotwood  Copperfield,'*  sold  Mr.  Dick,  a  little 
•bashed. 

My  aunt  took  so  Idndly  to  the  notion,  that  some  ready-made  clothes, 
vludi  were  purchased  for  me  that  aflemoon,  were  maiked  "  Trotwood 
C<^perfield,"  in  her  own  handwriting,  and  in  indelible  marking-ink,  before 
I  jnK  them  on ;  and  it  was  setthtd  that  all  the  other  clothes  which  were 
wdcred  to  be  made  for  me  (a  compleM  outfit  was  bespoke  that  afternoon) 
■hsnld  be  marked  in  the  same  way. 

llias  I  began  my  new  life,  in  a  new  name,  and  with  eyerytbing  new 
■hunt  me.  Now  that  the  state  of  doubt  was  over,  I  felt,  for  many  days, 
l&e  one  in  a  dream.  I  never  thought  that  I  had  a  curious  couple  of 
IDstdians,  in  my  aunt  and  Mr.  Dick.  I  never  thought  of  anything  about 
■JkU;  diatiaelly.    The  two  things  dearat  in  my  mind  were,  that  a 
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renoteneu  had  come  upon  Lite  old  Blundentone  life — which  BOBiaAd  Id 
Ud  in  the  haze  of  an  inimeflsittablt  distutM :  and  thni<  a  rurbun  bad  for 
CTOT  fHllen  on  my  life  at  MurdsUiue  and  (irinby's.  No  one  hu  ow 
raised  that  curtnin  since.  1  hnvc  Lfl«d  it  for  a  matc^nt,  uvea  In  this 
narrative,  with  n  rctuetant  hnnii.  and  dropped  it  gUdiy.  The  ravm- 
branoe  of  that  life  is  frauglit  with  »o  much  pain  to  me,  iritb  ao  macli 
mcDtal  Bufferiug  and  want  of  hope,  that  I  have  neii'er  had  the  OGunp 
even  to  examiue  how  long  1  was  doomed  to  lend  it.  Whether  U  bMad 
for  ■  year,  or  more,  or  h^ss,  I  do  not  know.  1  only  know  that  it  «b^  J 
and  ceased  to  be  ;  and  that  I  have  written,  ntid  there  I  liutve  it. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Us.  Dies  and  [  soon  bceame  the  best  of  frietuU,  and  v 
hia  lUy's  work  whs  done,  went  out  together  to  lly  the  fcreal  kite.  -I 
day  of  liis  life  he  hod  a  ion^  sitting  at  tho  Memorial,  which  nen 
Ihc  kanl  progress,  however  hard  he  bborcd,  for  King  Charlea  tl 
olwaya  strayed  intu  it,  sooner  or  later,  and  then  it  was  thrown  ande,  hki 
another  one  be|;un.  The  patience  and  hofxi  with  which  he  bore  tbeae  per- 
petual diaappoiutmcnta,  the  mild  peiuepliuu  lie  had  that  there  waa  aome 
thing  wroiig  about  King  Charles  the  Firtt,  the  feeble  elTorta  be  mde  b 
keep  him  out,  unil  the  certainly  with  which  he  came  in,  and  tumbled  l^ 
MemoriaJ  out  of  all  shape,  msdc  a  drep  impression  on  me.  What  I 
Dick  supposed  would  come  of  the  Memorial,  if  it  were  completed  i 
he  thoujjlil  it  WU9  to  CO,  or  what  he  thought  it  was  to  do ;  be  knew  ■ 
more  than  anybody  eUe,  I  believe.  Nor  was  it  at  all  oeoninry  tl 
should  trouble  liimself  with  such  questions,  for  if  anjlhinn  were  o 
under  Ibc  sun,  it  wai  certain  that  the  Memorial  never  would  be  fnuahed.^ 

It  was  ouita  au  atfeeting  wght,  I  uaed  to  think,  to  ace  him  i  ' 
the  kite  when  it  was  up  a  great  height  in  the  air.  What  be  bn 
me,  in  hia  room,  about  his  li«lief  in  its  disseniioating  tiie  ttatc 
pasted  on  it,  which  were  nothing  but  old  Icavea  of  abortive  Mow 
mi^ht  bare  been  a  fancy  with  him  sometimes;  but  not  when  he  wm  ont, 
looking  up  at  the  kite  in  the  sky,  and  feeling  it  pull  and  lug  at  faia 
hand.  He  never  looked  so  wreoe  as  ho  did  then.  1  used  to  fimey,  n  I 
«t  by  him  of  an  evening,  ou  a  icreen  slope,  and  saw  him  w«l^  tte 
kite  lugh  in  the  quiet  air.  that  it  lifted  his  mind  out  of  ila  cunfuaiBn,  Mid 
bore  it  («ucb  was  my  boyish  thought)  into  the  nkiet.  \»  be  wound  tlte 
siring  in,  and  it  came  lower  and  lower  down  out  of  the  beaulifal  V 
until  it  flutti^ed  to  the  ground,  and  lay  there  like  a  dead  thing.  It 
to  wake  eradually  out  of  a  dream  ;  and  I  remember  to  ban  sea 
it  up,  and  look  about  him  in  a  lost  way,  as  if  tliey  bad  both  o 
toguLber,  so  that  1  pitied  him  with  all  my  heart 

While  I  advaneed  m  friendahip  and  intimacy  with  Mr.  Did^  1 3 
go  bacj(ward  in  Ibc  favor  of  lus  staunch  ^end,  my  aunt.     Ska  look  ■ 
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kUlfti  ntytta^  HI  tike  eoune  of  a  few  weeks^  eke  shortened  mjadopled 
MM  of  Tkotwood  ink^  Trai ;  end  eren  eooonnged  oie  to  hope  thi^  if  I 
MDft^  (m  ml  bad  begun,  I  sight  take  eqiial  rank  in  her  affisciioBi  wilb 
jKff  tH^t&t  BelevF  jjBotwood. 

**  TMi**  wma  my  Mmt  one  efening,  when  the  badq^anmion-boord  waa 
plaoed  as  nenal  for  herself  and  Mr.  Dick,  '*  we  moat  not  foiget  joor 


Tins  was  lajr  ody  aafaject  of  anxiety,  and  I  Mt  qmte  deUgbfted  fay  her 
vsMm^g  to  it* 

^  Sbonld  yon  like  to  go  to  school  at  Canterbury?  "  said  my  annt. 

I  rapMed  that  I  should  like  it  foy  much,  as  it  waa  so  near  her. 

^  Good,"  said  my  annt.    "  Should  yon  like  to  go  to-moROw  P  " 

Being  dready  no  stranger  to  the  general  rapidity  of  my  aunt's  ewoh- 
tion,  I  was  not  surprised  by  the  suddenness  of  tiie  proposal,  and  said  t 
**  Xaa.** 

*'  Good,"  ssid  my  aunt  again.  "  Janet,  hirB  the  grey  poiqr  and  chaise 
to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'dock,  and  padc  up  Master  Trotwood's  dbthea 

tDHDgfat" 

I  waa  gieatly  elated  by  these  orders;  but  my  heart  smote  me  fbr  my 
asifiahness,  wlwa  I  witnessed  their  effect  on  Mr.  Dick,  who  was  so  low* 
nirited  at  the  prospect  oi  our  separation,  and  played  so  iUinconsequeMe^ 
oat  my  aunt,  after  giving  him  several  admonitory  raps  on  the  knucklas 
with  her  dice-box,  shut  up  the  board,  and  declined  to  play  with  him  any 
more.  But,  on  hearing  from  my  aunt  that  I  should  sometimes  come  over 
OB  a  Saturday,  and  thst  he  could  sometimes  come  and  see  me  on  a  Wed- 
nesday, he  revived ;  and  vowed  to  make  another  kite  for  those  occasions^ 
of  proportions  greatly  surpassing  the  present  one.  In  the  morning  he 
waa  do^hearted  again,  and  would  have  sustained  himself  by  giving  me 
all  the  money  he  had  in  his  possession,  gold  and  silver  too,  if  my  aunt  had 
not  interposed,  and  limited  the  gift  to  five  shillings,  which,  at  his  earnest 
petition,  were  afterwards  increased  to  ten.  We  parted  at  the  garden-gate 
m  a  most  affectionate  manner,  and  Mr.  Dick  did  not  go  into  the  house 
mitil  my  aunt  had  driven  me  out  of  sight  of  it. 

My  aunt,  who  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  public' opinion,  drove  the  grey 
pony  through  Dover  in  a  ntssterly  manner;  sitting  high  and  stiff  like  a 
state  eoachman,  keeping  a  steady  eye  upon  him  wherever  he  went,  and 
Baking  a  p<nnt  of  not  letting  him  have  his  own  way  in  any  respect. 
WhsQ  we  came  into  the  country  road,  she  permitted  him  to  relax  a  little, 
Wmever;  and  looking  at  me  down  in  a  valley  of  cushion  by  her  aide, 
Bked  me  whether  1  was  happy. 

"Very  happy  indeed,  thmik  you,  aunt,"  I  said. 

Sbe  waa  much  gratified ;  and  both  her  hands  being  occupied,  patted 
■e  on  the  head  with  her  whip. 

"  Is  it  a  large  sdiool,  aunt  ?"  I  asked. 

"Why,  I  don't  know,"  said  my  aunt.  "  We  are  going  to  Mr.  Wick- 
Ufs  first'' 

"Does  Aekeepatehool?"  Tasked. 

"  No,  Trot,"  said  my  aunt     <'  He  keeps  an  ofike." 

I  adied  lor  no  more  information  about  Mr.  Wickfidd,  as  she  offered 
>Bie,  «d  we  conversed  on  other  subjects  until  we  came  to  Canterbury, 
vkoe,  as  it  waa  market-day,  my  aunt  had  a  great  opportunity  of  insinu- 


sling  the  gny  pony  nmoDg  cnrts,  baakets,  vegetables,  and  hudutcr's 
goodi.  The  hair-breadtb  turns  and  tniata  we  made,  drew  down  upoq 
UH  a  variely  of  speeches  from  the  people  standing  about,  which  were  not 
always  ccmplimentary ;  but  ray  aunt  drove  on  with  perfect  indifTermc^ 
and  I  dare  «uy  would  have  taken  her  owu  way  with  us  much  coolncu 
through  an  enemy's  country. 

At  length  we  stopped  before  a  very  old  house  bulging  out  over  the  roadt 
B  house  with  loug  tow  laltice- window  a  bulging  out  still  fai-tber,  and  beam 
with  carved  heads  on  the  ends  bulging  out  too,  so  that  I  fancied  the  w' 
house  was  leauing  forward,  trying  to  see  who  was  passing  on  the  nsi 

Javement  below.     It   was   quite  spotless  in   its  cleanliness.     The  old^ 
ishioned  brass  Imocker  ou  the  low  arched  door,  oruamented  with  cai 
garlands  of  fruit  and  flowers,  twinkled  like  a  star ;  the  two  stone  a 
descending  to  the  door  were  as  white  as  if  they  had  been  covered  wrti 
fair  linen ;  and  all  the  angles  and  corners,  and  carvings  and  moulding!) 
and  quaint  little  panes  of  glass,  and  quainter  little  windows,  though  a 
as  the  hills,  were  as  pure  us  any  snow  that  ever  fell  upou  Ibe  hills. 

When  the  pnny-chuise  stopped  at  the  door,  and  my  ejcs  were  inteol 
upon  the  house.  I  saw  a  cadaverous  face  appear  at  a  small  window  on  thi 
ground  floor  (in  a  little  round  tower  that  formed  one  side  of  thi 
bouse),  and  ijuickly  disappear.  Tho  bw  arched  door  then  opened,  ani" 
the  face  came  out.  It  was  quite  as  caduvurous  as  it  bad  looked  il 
the  window,  though  in  ihe  grain  of  it  there  was  that  tinge  of  red  whid 
is  sometimes  to  be  observed  tn  the  skins  of  red-haired  people.  It  bdonn 
to  a  red-haired  person — a  youth  of  fllle«n,  as  I  take  it  now,  but  lookini 
much  older — whose  bair  was  cropped  as  close  as  the  closest  stubble ;  mkt 
had  hardly  any  eyebrows,  and  no  eyelashes,  and  eyes  of  ■  red-brown 
so  unsheltered  and  unshaded,  that  I  remember  wondering  how  he  went  ~ 
sleep.  He  was  high-shouldered  and  bony  ;  dressed  in  decent  black,  «i 
a  white  wisp  of  a  neckcloth ;  buttoned  uji  to  the  throat ;  aud  had  a  loo 
lank,  skelclon  hand,  which  particularly  attracted  my  attention,  as  he  ato 
at  the  pony's  head,  rubbing  his  chin  with  it,  and  looking  up  at  us  in  t 
chaise. 

"  Is  Mr.  WickKeld  at  home,  Uriah  Heep  ?  "  said  my  aunt. 

"  Mr.  Wickfield  's  at  home,  ma'am,"  said  Uriah  Heep,  "  if   you 
please  to  walk  in  there" — pointing  with  his  long  hand  to  the  room  he  met 

We  got  out ;  and  leaving  bim  to  hold  the  pooy,  went  into  a  long  loi 
parlor  looking  towards  the  street,  from  the  wiudow  of  which  I  caught  i 
glimpse,  as  1  went  in,  of  Uriah  Heep  breathing  into  the  pony's  nostr  ' 
and  immediately  covering  them  with  his  hand,  as  if  he  were  putting  so 
spell  upon  him.     Opposite  to  the  tall  ohl  chimney-piece,  were  two  p 
traits  ^  one  of  n  gentleman  with  grey  hair  (though  not  by  any  meaii« 
old  man)  and  black  eyebrows,  who  was  looking  over  some  paper*  t 
together  with  red  tape  ;  the  other,  of  a  lady,  with  a  very  placid  aiid  sw 
cinrosioD  of  face,  who  was  looking  at  me. 

I  believe  I  wus  turning  about  in  search  of  Uriah's  picture,  wb 
D  cloor  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room  opening,  a  geotlemnn  enle 
at  sight  of  whom  I  turned  to  the  first- mentioned  portrait  again,  la  n 
quite  sure  that  it  liad  not  oome  out  of  its  frame.  Itut  il  was  stationaiir 
and  a*  the  grnlleman  advanced  into  the  light,  I  saw  that  he  wiu  t 
years  older  tluu  when  he  bad  had  bis  piclure  painted. 
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"MbiBotMj  Tn^m9oi"  said  the  gentkman,  "  pnr  walk  in.  I  was 
o^gifged  Idt  tne  BKMDenty  bat  yoa'U  exciue  my  being  bnsy.  You  know 
Wf  aotife.    I  Kave  but  one  in  life." 

Hin  Botaqr  tbanked  him,  and  we  went  into  his  room,  which  was  fdr- 
nhad  as  an  olBoe.  with  books,  papers,  tin  boxes,  andso  forth.  It  looked 
ido  a  garden,  and  had  an  iron  safe  let  into  the  wall;  so  immediately  ofcr 
tte  santeMidf,  that  I  wondered,  as  I  sat  down,  how  the  sweeps  got 
nand  it  when  thqr  swept  <the  chimney. 

**  Well,  Misa  Trotwood,"  said  Mr.  Wickfidd ;  for  I  soon  foond  that  it 
waa  be^  and  that  he  was  a  lawyer,  and  steward  of  the  estates  of  a  rich 
gentleman  of  the  county;  *'what  wind  blows  yon  hereP  Not  an  ill 
wiiid,IhopeP" 

""NOy^r^edmy  aunt,  *' I  have  not  come  for  any  law." 
*"niat'8  right,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield.    « You  had  better  come 
ior  anything  else." 

His  hair  was  qnite  white  now,  though  his  eyebrows  were  still  Uack. 
He  had  a  fery  agproeaUe  face,  and,  I  thought,  was  handsome.  Thore  was 
a  eertain  richness  in  his  complexion,  whid^  I  had  been  long  accustomed, 
mder  Feggotty's  tuition,  to  connect  with  port  wine ;  and  I  fancied  it  was 
ia  Ua  Toiee  too,  and  referred  ids  growing  corpulency  to  the  same  cause. 
Ha  was  Terydeanfy  dressed,  in  abluecoat,  striped  waistcoat,  and  nankeen 
tiowscis ;  and  his  fine  frilled  shirt  and  cambric  neckcloth  looked  unusually 
soft  and  white,  reminding  my  strolling  fancy  (I  call  to  mind)  of  the 
pfaunage  on  the  breast  of  a  swan. 
**  This  is  my  nephew,"  said  my  aunt. 

"  Wasn't  aware  you  had  one.  Miss  Trotwood,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield. 
**  Mj  grand-nephew,  that  is  to  say,"  observed  my  aunt. 
**  "VVasn't  aware  you  had  a  grand-nephew,  I  give  you  my  word,"  said 
Mr.  Wickfield. 

"I  hare  adopted  him,"  said  my  aunt,  with  a  wave  of  her  hand, 
importing  that  ms  knowledge  and  his  ignorance  were  all  one  to  her,  "  and 
I  have  brought  him  here,  to  put  him  to  a  school  where  he  may  be 
thoroughly  well  taught,  and  well  treated.  Now  tell  me  where  that  school 
ii,  snd  what  it  is,  and  all  about  it." 

** Before  I  can  advise  you  properly,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield, — "the  old 
qoestion,  you  know.    What 's  your  motive  in  this  ?  " 

"  Deuce  take  the  man  1 "  exclaimed  my  aunt.  "  Always  fishing  for 
aolifes,  when  they  're  on  the  surface  1  Why,  to  make  the  child  hiappy 
aid  useful" 

"It  must  be  a  mixed  motive,  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield,  shaking  his 
kod  and  smiling  incredulously. 

"k  mixed  fiddlestick  1 "  returned  my  aunt.  "You  daim  to  have  one 
pUa  motive  in  all  you  do  yourself.  You  don't  suppose,  I  hope,  that  you 
>re  the  only  plain  dealer  in  the  world  P  " 

**  Ay,  but  I  have  only  one  motive  in  life,  Miss  Trotwood,"  he  r^oined, 
ittiiDff.     **  Other  people  have  dozens,  scores,  hundreds.    I  have  only  one. 
Tkre^s  the  difference.    However,  that 's  beside  the  question.    The  best 
school?    Whatever  the  motive,  you  want  the  best  P  " 
Hy  aunt  nodded  assent. 

**  At  the  best  we  have,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield,  considering,  "  your  nephew 
cooldn't  board  just  now." 
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"  But  hi!  eoiild  bosrd  aomewlicrc  dac,  1  tiippoM  P  "  »u;tga>ted  nj  v 

Mr,  WickUrld  ihouglit  1  could.     After  a  litila  diacuB^non,  fac  { 
to  take  niy  uuiit  to  Htc  school,  tliat  t<hu  mi^t  mp  it  nnd  judge  fiar  h 
also,  to  take  her,  with  tbc  same  object,  to  two  or  tUnw  houses  where  1 
thought  I  could  be  boarded.     My  aunt  embracing  the  prc^xMii.  vn  < 
all  three  going  out  together,  when  he  stopped  hdiI  said  : 

"  Our  little  frirnd  herc  might  haye  some  motive,  pcrlinpa,  te  c\gi 
to  the  arraiigcments.     I  ibiiik  ne  bail  better  leave  him  behind f" 

My  sunt  seemed  [lisposed  to  conteat  the  point ;  but  to  TuiilitAte  maltfl 
I  soiil  T  would  gladly  remain  behind,  if  they  pleased;  and  retunied  n 
Ut.  Wieklield's  oflice,  where  I  sat  down  flgiin,  in  the  chair  I  bad  ( 
occupied,  to  atrait  their  return. 

It  so  hnppened  that  this  chair  was  opposite  a  narrow  ] 
ended  iu  the  little  drcular  room  where  1  had  seen  Uriah  Ueep's  pale  fai 
looking  out  of  window.  TJrinh,  having  taken  the  jiony  to  a  ncighbo 
atable,  was  at  work  at  a  dtbk  in  this  roam,  which  bad  a  bnui  fimme  i 
top  to  hang  papers  ujton.  nnd  on  wtiich  the  writing  be  wns  mdiing  *<W/ 
of  waa  then  banging.  Though  his  face  wus  towards  me,  1  tbonglit,  rar 
■ome  time,  the  writing  being  iK'tveen  us,  that  he  could  not  see  me ; 
looking  tint  wny  more  attentively,  it  made  me  uncomlbrtable  tOO)M 
tlial,  every  now  and  then,  his  slL'^^lese  «yes  would  eotne  below  thawiitiOK, 
like  two  red  suns,  and  stttalthily  sturo  at  me  for  1  dare  say  a  trfaola  aUMite 
■t  a  time,  duriug  which  his  pea  wont,  or  prclL-ndrd  to  go,  as  clo*vl]r  H 
ever.  1  made  seveiol  attempts  to  ^t  out  of  their  way — such  a*  aUnaing 
on  a  choir  to  look  at  a  map  on  the  other  aide  of  the  room,  and  poiiag  onr 
the  coluinna  of  a  Kcntiih  newspaper — but  they  always  attract^  no  bank 
again ;  and  whenevnr  1  looked  towards  those  ivo  rod  suns,  I  waa  mat  U 
bid  them,  either  just  risio^  or  just  setting. 

At  length,  much  to  my  rclii-f,  uiy  aunt  and  Ur.  WickficU  a 
afler  a  pretty  long  absence.     They  were  not  lo  mccostful  aa  I  cmld  h 
wished;  for  though  the  advantages  of  the  school  were  iindroiBbla,  nqrai 
lud  not  approved  of  any  of  the  hoanling-houftct  ^wopoenl  for  D 

"  It 's  very  unforliinuti',"  said  my  aunt.  "  1  don't  know  wltat  to  d 
Trot." 

"  It  Joa  happen  unfortunately,"  said  Mr.  Wickfiokt.  "  But  I II  t 
you  what  you  can  do,  Miss  Trotnnod." 

"  What  'e  that  ?  "  inquired  my  nunt. 

"Leave  your  nephew  here,  for  the  present.  He  's  a  i|nicA  fcUow. 
won't  disturb  uc  lit  all.  It's  a  capital  house  fur  study.  Aa  qi  '  ' 
monastery,  and  almost  as  roomy.     Leave  him  here." 

My  amil  eviilciitty  iikitd  the  olfer,  though  ahc^  wo*  drliailii  of  a 
it    So  did  I. 

"  Come,  Miss  Trotirooil,"  said  ^Ir.  >^'ickfic1d.     "  'lliis  is  the  wi 
of  the  difllcully.     It's  uuly  n  temporaiy  ormnecmRiit,  ><»>  know, 
don't  act  well,  or  don't  mute  accord  with  our  mutual  mnvuniencc,  lie  o 
easily  ko  to  the  right  about.     T'hem  will  be  time  to  lind  ■ 
o]moD  for  him  in  the  mconwhde.     Yon  hod  bet 
tore  for  the  present !  " 

"lam  very  much  obliged  to  yon,"  said  niv  aunt;  "and  ao  tslii^l 
see;  but — " 

"Come!   I  know  nhut  you  mean,"  rriMl  Mr.  Wicfclicid.     "Too  a 
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noi  bo  oninMod  hj  tho  Toonpt  of  fiinron,  TtSn  Trotwood.  Ton  nay 
pijtir  kmif  jroaltta.  We  won't  be  hsrd  about  terms,  but  joa  akw 
IMjif  joa  wilL" 

''On  tbii  undenlnifiBg,"  said  my  amit,  '^though  it  doesn't  kssen  the 
led  oUigation,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  leave  him." 

^Then  oome  and  aee  my  fittte  housekeeper/'  said  Mr.  Wiekfield. 
We  aooordingly  went  up  a  wonderful  old  staircase ;  with  a  balnstrade 
■o  bnad  that  we  might  have  gone  np  that,  almost  as  eadly ;  and  into  a 
aWk  M  drawine-room«  lighted  hjf  some  three  or  foor  of  the  qnaint 
wiajbwa  I  had  loMed  up  at  from  the  street :  whidi  had  old  oak  seats  in 
tbem,  that  seemed  to  have  come  of  the  same  trees  as  the  shining  oak 
floor,  wad  the  great  beams  in  the  eeifing.  It  was  a  prettily  furnished 
with  a  piano  and  some  lively  ihmiture  in  red  and  green,  and  some 
It  seemed  to  be  all  old  nooks  and  oomers;  and  in  every  nook 
eomcr  there  was  some  queer  little  table,  or  cupboard,  or  bookcase,  or 
or  Bcmething  or  other,  that  made  me  think  there  was  not  sudi 
■Mi&er  good  comer  in  the  room ;  until  I  looked  at  the  next  one,  and  found 
it  equal  to  it,  if  not  better.  On  everything  there  was  the  same  air  of 
ntmBnit  and  deanliness  that  marked  the  house  outside. 

Mr.  Wiek6eld  tapped  at  a  door  in  a  comer  of  the  pannded  wall,  and 
a  gill  of  about  my  own  age  came  quiddy  out  and  Idssed  him.  On  her 
free,  I  saw  immediately  the  placid  and  sweet  expression  of  the  lady  whose 
picture  had  looked  at  me  down-stairs.  It  seemed  to  my  imag^tion  as 
if  the  portrait  had  grown  womanly,  and  the  original  remained  a  child. 
Although  her  face  was  quite  bright  and  happy,  there  was  a  tranquillity 
dbout  it,  and  about  her — a  quiet,  good,  calm  spirit — that  I  never  have 
Cugotlen ;  that  I  never  shall  forget. 

This  was  his  little  housekeeper,  bis  daughter  Agnes,  Mr.  Wiekfield 
nd.  When  I  heard  how  he  said  it,  and  saw  how  he  held  her  hand,  I 
gmsed  what  the  one  motive  of  his  life  was. 

She  had  a  little  basket-trifle  hanging  at  her  side,  with  keys  in  it ;  and 
koksd  as  staid  and  as  discreet  a  housekeeper  as  the  old  bouse  could  have. 
%e  Hstened  to  her  father  as  he  told  her  about  me,  with  a  pleasant  face ; 
tod  when  he  had  concluded,  proposed  to  my  aunt  that  we  should  go  up- 
itan  and  see  my  room.  We  all  went  together ;  she  before  us :  and  a 
gMms  old  room  it  was,  with  more  oak  beams,  and  diamond  panes ;  and 
At  broad  balustrade  going  all  the  way  up  to  it. 

I  Cionot  call  to  mind  where  or  when,  in  my  childhood,  I  had  seen  a 
>^ttned  glass  window  in  a  church.  Nor  do  I  recollect  its  subject.  But  I 
bot  that  when  I  saw  her  turn  round,  in  the  grave  light  of  the  old 
Mease,  and  wait  for  us,  above,  I  thought  of  that  window ;  and  that  I 
^Hosted  something  of  its  tranquil  brightness  with  Agnes  Wickfidd 
^afterwards. 

Hj  sunt  was  as  happy  as  I  was,  in  the  arrangement  made  for  me ;  and 
^  vent  down  to  the  drawing-room  again,  well  pleased  and  gratified. 
Ai  lbs  would  not  hear  of  staying  to  dinner,  lest  she  should  by  any  chance 
U  to  arrive  at  home  with  the  grey  pony  before  dark ;  and  as  I  apprehend 
V.  Wiekfidd  knew  her  too  well,  to  argue  any  point  with  her ;  some  lunch 
^  provided  for  her  there,  and  Agnes  went  back  to  her  governess,  and 
V.  Widificld  to  hia  office.  So  we  were  left  to  take  kave  of  one  another 
^ittiiA  any  vestraiiit. 
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She  totd  me  that  everytliing  would  be  arrnnged  for  me  by  Mr,  W^d^/■ 
field,  and  that  I  should  want  for  nothing,  and  gave  me  the  kindest  words! 
and  the  best  adviee,  I 

"Trot,"  said  my  aunt  in  conclusion,  "be  a  credit  to  yourself,  to  mCtM 
and  Mr.  Dick,  and  Heaven  be  with  you !  "  jM 

I  was  greatly  overcome,  nnd  could  only  tKank  her,  again  and  agai]^| 
nnd  tend  my  love  to  Mr,  Uick,  ■ 

"  Never,"  said  my  aunt,  "  be  mean  in  anyllnnfr ;  never  be  false ;  n^nfl 
be  cniel.  Avoid  those  three  vices.  Trot,  and  I  can  always  be  hopeful  of  yoiL^f 

1  promised,  as  well  us  I  could,  that  I  wotdJ  not  abuse  her  kiodtiPM  oh 
forget  her  admonition.  V 

"The  pony 'a  at  the  door,"  said  my  aunt,  "and  I  am  olTI    Stay  here."  ■"' 

With  these  words  she  embraced  mc  hastily,  and  went  out  of  the  room, 
ahulting  the  door  after  her.     At  first  1   was  startled  by  so  abrupt  ■ 
departure,  and  almost  feared  I  had  displeased  her ;  but  when  1  looked 
into  the  eireet,  and  saw  liow  dejectedly  she  got  into  the  chaise,  and  i 
away  without  looking  up,  I  understood  her  better,  and  did  not  do  h 
that  injustice. 

By  five  o'clock,  which  was  Mr.  Wickfield'a  dinner  hour,  I  bad  a 
np  my  spirits  agaio,  and  was  ready  for  my  knife  and  fork.     The  doth  m 
only  laid  for  us  two ;  but  Agnes  was  waiting  in  the  drawing-room  b 
dinner,  weot  down  with  her  father,  and  sat  opposite  to  him  at  table. 
doubted  whether  he  could  have  dined  without  her. 

We  did  not  stay  there,  after  dinner,  hut  came  up-stairs  into  the  i 
ing-room  again :  in  one  snug  comer  of  which,  Agnea  set  gla»« 
her  father,  aud  a  decanter  of  port  wine.  I  thought  he  would  have  0 
its  usual  flavor,  if  it  had  been  put  there  for  him  hy  any  other  hands. 

There  he  ant,  taking  his  wine,  and  taking  a  good  deal  of  it,  for  t«i 
hours;  while  Agnes  played  on  the  piano,  worked,  and  talked  to  him  x 
me.  He  was,  for  the  most  part,  gay  and  cheerful  with  us;  but  aometim 
his  eyes  rested  on  her,  and  he  f^  into  a  brooding  state,  and  was  aila 
She  always  observed  this  quickly,  as  I  thougbl,  and  always  roused  him  wT 
a  question  OT  caress.  Then  he  came  out  of  bis  meditation,  and  dR 
more  wine. 

Agnes  made  the  tea,  and  presided  over  it;  nnd  the  time  passedsi, 
it,  aa  sSlet  dinner,  until  she  went  to  bed  ;  when  her  father  todtfl 
arms  and  kissed  her,  anil,  she  being  gone,  ordered  omdlea  ii 
Then  1  went  to  bed  too. 

But  in  the  course  of  the  evening  1  had  rambled  down  to  the  d 
a  little  way  along  the  street,  that  I  might  have  another  peep  at  the  ^ 
bouses,  and  the  grey  Cathedral ;  and  might  think  of  my  coming  throal^ 
that  old  city  on  my  journey,  and  of  my  passing  the  very  bouse  I  lived  I 
without  knowing  it.  As  I  came  back,  I  saw  Uriali  Heep  shutting  vp  if 
office  ;  and  feelmg  friendly  towards  everyl>ody,  went  in  and  spoke  to  ho 
and  at  parting,  gave  him  my  hand.  But  oh.  what  a  clammy  hand  1 
was  I  as  ghostly  to  the  touch  as  to  the  sight  I  I  rubbed  mine  afterwu^ 
to  warm  it,  and  tonA  kuoff. 

It  wai  such  an  uncomfortable  hand,  that,  when  I  went  to  my  room,  t 
wai  still  cold  and  wet  upon  my  memory.     Leaning  out  of  window,  1 
seeing  one  nf  the  faces  on  the  beam-ends  looking  at  me  sideways,  1  C 
it  was  Uriah  Uccp  got  up  there  somehow,  and  shut  hin  out  in  a  hurry.  I 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

I   AU   A   NEW   BOY  IN    MORE    SENSES   THAN    ONE. 

Next  morning,  after  breakfast,  I  entered  on  school  life  again.  I  went, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Wickfield,  to  the  scene  of  my  future  studies — a  grave 
building  in  a  court-yard,  with  a  learned  air  about  it  that  seemed  very  well 
suited  to  the  stray  rooks  and  jackdaws  who  came  down  from  the  Cathedral 
towers  to  walk  with  a  clerkly  bearing  on  the  grass-plot — and  was  intro- 
duced to  my  new  master.  Doctor  Strong. 

Doctor  Strong  looked  almost  as  rusty,  to  my  thinking,  as  the  tall  iron 
rails  Ad  gates  outside  the  house ;  and  almost  as  stiff  and  heavy  as  the  great 
stone  urns  that  flanked  them,  and  were  set  up,  on  the  top  of  the  red-brick  wall, 
at  regular  distances  all  round  the  court,  like  sublimated  skittles,  for  Time 
to  play  at.  He  was  in  his  library  (I  mean  Doctor  Strong  was),  with  his 
dothes  not  particularly  well  brushed,  and  his  hair  not  particularly  well 
eombed ;  his  knee-smalls  unbraced ;  his  long  black  gaiters  unbuttoned ;  and 
his  shoes  yawning  like  two  caverns  on  the  hearth-rug.  Turning  upon  me 
a  liutreless  eye,  that  reminded  me  of  a  long-forgotten  blind  old  horse  who 
once  used  to  crop  the  grass,  and  tumble  over  the  graves,  in  Blunderstone 
churchyard,  he  said  be  was  glad  to  see  me :  and  then  he  gave  me  his 
hand ;  which  I  didn't  know  what  to  do  with,  as  it  did  nothing  for  itself. 

But,   sitting  at  work,  not   far  off  from  Doctor  Strong,  was  a  very 

pretty  young  lady — whom  he  called  Annie,  and  who  was  his  daughter, 

I  supposed — who   got   me  out  of  my  difficulty   by  kneeling  down  to 

put  Doctor  Strong's  shoes  on,  and  button  his  gaiters,  which  she  did 

with  great   cheerfulness   and  quickness.     When  she  had  finished,   and 

^c  were  going  out  to  the  school-room,  I  was  much  surprised  to  hear  Mr. 

^Vickfield,  in  bidding  her  good  morning,  address  her  as  "  Mrs.  Strong ;  " 

aad  I  was  wondering  could  she  be  Doctor  Strong's  son's  wife,  or  could 

ibebc  Mrs.  Doctor  Strong,  when  Doctor  Strong  himself  unconsciously 

enlightened  me. 

"By  the  bye,  Wickfiehl,"  he  said,  stopping  in  a  passage  with  his  hand 
on  my  shoulder ;  "  you  have  not  found  any  suitable  provision  for  my  wife's 
wnsinyet?" 
"No,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield.     "No.    Not  yet." 

"  I  could  wish  it  done  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done,  Wickfield,"  said 
l^^ctor  Strong,  "  for  Jack  Maldon  is  needy,  and  idle ;  and  of  those  two  bad 
^^gs,  worse  things  sometimes  come.  What  does  Doctor  W^atts  say," 
«  added,  looking  at  me,  and  moving  his  head  to  the  time  of  his  quota- 
tion, "  *  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still,  for  idle  hands  to  do.*  " 

'*Egad,  doctor,"  returned  Mr.  Wickfield,  "if  Doctor  W^attsknew  man- 
^'nd,  he  might  have  written,  with  as  much  truth,  *  Satan  finds  some  mis- 
^^f  still,  for  busy  hands  to  do.*  The  busy  people  achieve  their  full 
•*^  of  mischief  in  the  world,  you  may  rely  upon  it.  W^hat  have  the 
!*^le  been  about,  who  have  been  the  busiest  in  getting  money,  and  in 
8^^^  power,  this  century  or  two  P    No  mischief?  *' 
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"  Jack  MaldoD  will  never  be  very  buay  in  gelling  either,  I  expert,* 
said  Doctor  Strong,  rubbing  liis  chin  thoughtfully. 

"Pcrhnps  not,"  saict  Mr.  Wickficid;  "and  jou  bring  me  bock  to  tl 

3uealion,  with  nn  npology  fur  digresmng.  No,  I  have  not  been  able  i 
itpuBc  of  Mr.  Juck  Maldon  yet.  I  believe,"  he  said  thie  with  some  hcait 
tion,  "  i  peiielriite.your  motive,  and  it  makes  the  thing  more  diffieulu" 

"  My  uiutive,"  returned  Dr.  Strong,  "  is  to  muke  some  suitable  {ir 
rision  for  a  ooustn,  and  nn  old  pkyfcUow,  of  Asnie's." 

"  Ics,  I  know,"  »nid  Mr.  Wicklielcl  j  "  at  home  or  nbroad." 

"  Aye ! ''  replied  the  Doctor,  apparently  wondering  why  he  empbosiM 
those  words  so  much.     "  At  hoiae  or  abroad." 

"  Yotir  owu  eiprcBsion,  yon  know,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield.   "  Or  ^nMd.' 

•'  Snrdy,"  the  Doctor  aiiswcrtd.     "  Surely.     One  or  other." 

"  One  or  other?     Have  youiio  choice?"  aaked  Air.  Wiekfield. 

"No,"  Tctunied  the  Doctor. 

"  No  ?"  with  astooishment. 

"  Not  the  lenst." 

"  No  motive, "said  Mr,  Wickficid,  "formcuniii|^abroiul,:iiiiluotathoine: 

'■  No,"  rcturueu  the  Doctor. 

"  1  nm  bound  to  believe  you,  and  of  course  I  do  believe  you."  n 
Ml.  Wicklicld.  "  It  might  have  aimplified  my  office  very  much,  if  1  In 
IcoowD  il  before.     But  1  confess  I  entertained  another  im])rrtaion." 

Doctor  ijtroDg  regarded  him  with  a  pu/.zled  and  doubting  look,  wUi 
■fanuat  immedintriy  subsided  into  o  amile  that  gaie  mc  great 
menl;  for  it   was   full  of  amiability    and  sweetness,  and    tbare  vu 
simplicity  in  it,  and  indeed  in  his  whole  manner,  when  the 
poaUeriug  frost  upon  it  was  got  Ihnmgb,  Terj-  attredivn  and 
to  B  young  scholar  like  me.     licpcating  "  no,"  and  "  not  thi 
other  short  nisuTonces  to  tlic  same  purport.    Doctor  titroni;  ji 
before  us,  at  n  queer,  onerrn  pace;  and  wc  followed:  Mr. 
looking  grave,  I  obterred,  and  shsking  hio  head   to    himself  witi 
knowing  that  I  snwhim. 

The  schniil-room  wiia  u  pirtty  large  hall,  nu  the  quirtent  side  of 
hnise,  uonfronted  by  the  stately  atnre  of  some  hBlf-dnant  of  tlir  g 
urns,  and  cnmraandiog  a  peep  of  an  old  secluded  garden  bcloii)piig  to  l)m 
Doctor,  where  the  peaches  were  ripening  on  the  sunuy  south  wall.  Then 
nere  two  i^cnt  aloes,  in  tuba,  cm  the  turf  ont  side  thewindowa;  the  broMl  baid 
letivcB  of  which  plant  Oooking  as  if  they  were  made  of  painted  Un)  b 
ever  aiin'e,  by  association,  been  symbolical  to  me  of  silcneL'  and  TfiltrCDI 
About  Gve-and-twenty  boya  were  studiously  engaged  at  their  books  wlu 
wcHcnt  ill,  but  tiuy  rose  to  give  the  l^uetorguod  morning,  t 
ttaudtiig  when  they  sow  Mr.  Wickfield  and  me. 

'*  A   new    boy,  young   gentkmcn,"    sniil    the   Ductor ; 
Copperli.'ld." 

One  Adnms,  who  was  the  head-boy,  Ilien  stepped  out  of  fats  pbw  tai 
wehunied  me.  He  Looked  like  n  youn^  clergyuiau,  bi  his  while  cravat,  h  ' 
he  was  very  affable  and  good-kiimered ;  and  he  jiowcd  me  my  nlacs.  ■ 
pmcntrd  tnr  to  the  masters,  in  a  gimtlcnuuily  way  that  woiUd  bife  f 
tne  at  my  eaae,  if  anything  cxiuld. 

•rrmrd  to  nio  so  loa^c,  howmr,  tmai  I  had  been  among  Bacb  b 
or  among  any  companiousof  my  own  age,  except  Mick  Walker  ai 
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IftMmM,  tbtt  I  Mi  at  ftmige  at  ever  I  haTe  done  m  all  my  life.    I  was 
m  BonMiaw  of  hafing  paised  tiuroogk  aoenes  of  wkioli  Uiqr  could  hare 
no  knowledge,  and  of  baving  aoqniied  experieneei  foreign  to  ngr  age, 
appearance,  and  oondiiion,  aa  one  of  iheoo,  that  I  half  belMifed  it  was  an 
impuature  to  eoaw  thoe  as  an  ordinaxy  Iktie  'sdioolboy.    I  had  become, 
m  the  Murdstone  and  Giintwr  time,  howerer -short  orlong  itmiQrhaTe  been, 
m  unaed  to  the^xnrta«nd  games  of  boys,  that  I  knew  I  was  awkward 
mad  Msuipeirieiiead  m  the  oommoneat  things  belonging  to  them.  Whatever 
I  had  leaimt,  bad  so  slipped  away  from  me  in  the  sordid  cares  of  my  life 
fiom  day  to  night,  that  now,  when  I  was  enmined -aboiit  what  I  kniew,  I 
kaeir  nothing,  and  was  put  into  the  lowest  form  of  the  fohooL    Bat, 
troubled  as  I  was,  l^my  want  ofboyish  skill,  •and  of  book^-lsaming  too,  I 
was  made  infinite^  more  unooaafortabb  by  the  considention,  that,  in  what 
I  did  know,  I  was  much  forther  removed  from  my  compaaMDa  than  in 
wkat  I  did  not    My  mind  ran  vpon  what  they  woidd  think,  if  ihey  knew 
of  my  fomiliar  aeqoaintanoe  with  the  Ejng^a  iBeneh  Fris«LP    Was  there 
anytlung  about  me  which  would  reveal  my  proceedings  in  oonnexion  with 
tke  MicMrber  fondly — all  thoocpawnings,  and  sellings,  and  suppers— i*: 
spite  of  mysdf  ?    Suppose  some  of  the  boys  had  seen  me  coming  through 
Osnterboiy,  waywom-and  ragged,  and'shimld  fold  me  out  P    What  wodd 
thfff  s^,  who  made  so  light  of  money,  if  they  coold  know  how  I  had 
anqwd  my  haUjpence  togeUier,  for  the  purdiase  of  my  daily  saveloy  and 
beer,  or  my  slices  of  pudding  ?    How  would  it  affect  them,  who  were  so 
ianooent  of  London  life,  and  London  streets,  to  discover  how  knowing  I 
was  (and  was  ashamed  to  be)  in  some  of  the  meanest  phases  of  both  P 
AB  this  ran  in  my  head  so  much,  on  that  first  day  at  Doctor  Strong's, 
thst  I  foh  distrustful  of  my  slightest  look  and  gesture ;  shrunk  within 
■ysdf  whensoever  I  was  approached  by  one  of  my  new  schoolfellows ;  and 
kiiried  off  the  nunute  school  was  over,  afraid  of  committing  myself  in 
■y  response  to  any  friendly  notice  or  advance. 

Bat  there  was  such  an  influenoe  in  Mr.  Wickfield's  old  house,  that 
vhm  I  knocked  at  it,  with  my  new  school-books  under  my  arm,  I  began 
to  M  my  uneasiness  softening  away.  As  I  went  up  to  my  airy  old  room, 
the  grsTo  shadow  of  the  staircase  seemed  to  fall  upon  my  doubts  and 
hm,  and  to  make  the  past  more  indistinct.  I  sat  there,  sturdily  conning 
ny  bookB,  until  dinner  time  (we  were  out  of  school  for  good  at  three) ;  and 
vent  down,  hopeful  of  becoming  a  passable  sort  of  boy  yet. 

Agnes  was  in  the  drawing-room,  waiting   for  her   father,  who  was 
^>kimed  by  some  one  in  his  office.     She  met  me  with  her  pleasant  smile, 
^  asked  me  how  I  liked  the  school.     I  told  her  I  should  like  it  very 
**di,  I  hoped ;  but  I  was  a  little  strange  to  it  at  first. 
**  iw»  have  never  been  to  school,"  I  said,  "  have  you  ?  " 
**0h,  yes!     Everyday." 
**  Ah,  bat  you  mean  here,  at  your  own  home  ?  " 
*^Papa  couldn't  spare  me  to  go  anywhere  else,"  she  answered,  smiling 
^  mking  her  head.    "  His  housekeeper  must  be  in  his  house,  you  know." 

**  He  is  very  fond  of  you,  I  am  sure,"  I  said. 
(L^  nodded  "  Yes,"  and  went  to  the  door  to  listen  for  his  coming  up, 
^  ibe  might  meet  him  on  the  stairs.    But,  as  he  was  not  there,  she 
bsek  again. 

x2 


"  Mnmri  ijns  been  dead  c 
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s  born,"  she  said, 


"  I  only  know  her  picture,  down  ttairs.     I  &av  you  looking  at  i 
yesterday.     Did  yon  think  whose  it  was  ?  " 

1  told  her  yes,  because  it  was  so  like  herself. 

"  Papa  says  so,  too,"  said  Agnes,  pleased.  "Hark!  Thal'ipspnnow 

Her  bright  calm  face  lighted  up  with  pleasure  as  she  veni  to  meet  bin), 
and  as  they  came  in,  hand  in  hand.  He  greeted  inc  cordiiiDy ;  and  told 
me  I  should  certainly  be  happy  under  Doctor  Strong,  who  wos  one  of  th^ 
gentlest  of  men. 

"There  maybe  some,  perhaps — I  don't  know  that  there  are — wl 
nbuse  his  kindness,"  said  Mr.  Wiekfietd.  "  Ncrer  be  one  of  thoi 
Trotwood,  in  anything.  He  is  the  least  suspicions  of  mankind ;  ai 
whether  that  "s  a  merit,  or  whether  it  'a  n  blemish,  it  deserres  considerotii 
in  all  dealings  with  the  Doctor,  great  or  small." 

He  spoke,  I  thought,  as  if  he  were  weary,  or  dissatisfied  t 
but  I  did  not  pursue  the  question  in  my  mind,  for  dinner  was  jiut  tl 
nnnounet'd,  and  we  went  down  and  took  the  same  seats  as  before. 

We  had  scarcely  done  so,  wlien  Uriah  Heep  put  in  his  red  head  and  1 
lank  hand  at  the  door,  and  said  t 

"  Here 's  Mr.  Maldon  begs  the  favor  of  a  word,  sir." 

"  I  am  but  this  moment  quit  of  Mr.  Maldon,"  sidd  his  master. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  returned  Uriah ;  "  but  ill.  Maldon  has  come  bock,  and  I 
begs  the  favor  of  a  word." 

As  he  held  the  door  open  with  his  band,  Uriah  looked  at  me,  and  Uxdced 
Agnes,  and  looked  at  the  dishes,  and  looked  ut  the  plates,  and  looked  at  eva 
object  in  the  room,!  thought, — yet  seemed  lo  look  alnotliing;  ho  made  sn 
an  appearance  all  the  while  of  keeping  his  red  eyes  dutifully  on  his  maaM 

"  I  beg  your  panbn.  It 's  only  to  say,  on  reflertion,"  observed  a  »« 
behind  Uriah,  as  Uriah's  head  was  pushed  away,  and  the  tpeako-'a  ra 
stituted — "  pray  excuse  me  for  this  intrusion — that  as  il  seemB  I  hare  i 
choice  in  the  matUr,  the  eooner  I  go  abroad,  the  bi-'tt<;r.  My  coni 
Annie  did  say,  when  we  talked  of  it,  thai  she  liked  to  have  her  friaa 
within  reach  rather  than  to  have  them  banished,  aud  the  old  Doctor — " 

"  Doctor  Strong,  was  that  ?  "  Mr.  Wickfleld  interposed,  tfravely. 

"  Doctor  Strong  of  course,"  returned  the  other ;  "  I  call  hira  tlie  « 
Doctor — it 's  alt  the  same,  you  know." 

"  I  don't  know,"  returned  Mr.  Wickfield. 

"  Well,  Doctor  Strong,"  said  the  other — "  Doctor  Strong  wm  of  I 
same  mind,  I  belieTcd.  But  as  it  appears  from  the  course  you  take  wj 
me  that  he  has  changed  his  mind,  why  there 's  no  more  to  b«  taid,  cxo 
that  the  sooner  1  am  off,  the  better.  Therefore,  1  thought  I  'd  come 
and  Bay,  that  the  sooner  1  om  off,  the  better.  When  a  plunge  is 
made  into  the  water,  it 's  of  no  use  lingering  on  the  bank." 

"  There  shall  be  as  little  lingering  as  possible,  in  your  case.  Mr. '. 
you  may  depend  upon  It,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield. 

"  Thank'er,"  said  the  other,     "  Much  obliged.     I  don't  want 
a  gifl-horse  in  the  mouth,  which  i«  not  a  gracious  thing  to  do ;  otii 
I  dare  say,  my  cousin  Annie  could  easily  arrange  it  in  her  owu  maj. 
■oppose  Annie  would  only  have  to  say  to  the  old  Doctor — " 

"  Heaning  that  Mrs.  Strong  would  only  have  to  say  tt 
do  I  follow  you  ? "  snid  Mr.  Wickfield. 
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**  Quite  to^*'  rslanied  the  other, '' — woald  only  haTe  to  say,  that  she 
wanted  such  and  such  a  thing  to  be  so  and  so ;  and  it  would  be  so  and  so, 
•a  a  matter  of  eonrse." 

**  And  why  as  a  matter  of  course,  Mr.  Maldon  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Wickfield, 
aedatdhr  eating  his  dinner. 

**  Why,  beaiuse  Annie 's  a  charming  young  girl,  and  the  old  Doctor — 
Boelor  Strong,  I  mean — is  not  quite  a  churming  young  boy,"  said 
Mr.  Jack  Maldon,  laughing.  '*  No  offence  to  anybody,  Mr.  Wickfield. 
I  only  mean  that  I  suppose  some  compensation  is  fair  and  reasonable,  iu 
that  sort  of  marriage. 
'*  Compensation  to  the  lady,  sir  P  "  asked  Mr.  Wickfield  gravely. 
"To  the  lady,  sir,"  Mr.  Jack  Maldon  answered,  laughmg.  But 
Sfrpearing  to  remark  that  Mr.  Wickfield  went  on  with  his  dinner  in  ihe 
same  sedate,  immoveable  manner,  and  that  there  was  no  hope  of  making 
Um  idax  a  muscle  of  his  face,  he  added : 

*'  However,  I  have  said  what  I  came  baek  to  say,  and,  with  another 
qtology  for  this  intrusion,  I  may  take  myself  off.  Of  course  I  shall 
obaerve  your  directions,  in  considering  the  matter  as  one  to  be  arranged 
between  you  and  me  solely,  and  not  to  be  referred  to,  up  at  the  Doctor's." 
'*  Have  you  dined?  "  asked  Mr.  Wickfield,  with  a  motion  of  his  hand 
towards  the  table. 

**  Thank'ee.    I  am  going  to  dine,"  said  Mr.  Maldon,  "  with  my  cousin 
Annie.     Good  bye !  " 

Mr.  Wickfield,  without  rising,  looked  after  him  thoughtfully  as  he  went 
out.  He  was  rather  a  shallow  sort  of  young  geutlemaii,  I  thought,  with 
a  handsome  face,  a  rapid  utterance,  and  a  confident,  bold  air.  And  this 
WIS  the  first  I  ever  saw  of  Mr.  Jack  Maldon ;  whom  I  had  not  expected  to 
Me  to  soon,  when  I  heard  the  Doctor  speak  of  him  that  morning. 

When  we  had  dined,  we  went  up-stairs  again,  where  everything  went 
oa  exactly  as  on  the  previous  day.  Agnes  set  the  glasses  and  decanters 
ia  the  same  corner,  and  Mr.  Wickfield  sat  down  to  drink,  and  drank  a 
good  deal.  Agnes  pla}'ed  the  piano  to  him,  sat  by  him,  and  worked  and 
tilked,  and  played  some  games  at  dominoes  with  me.  In  good  time  she 
nsde  tea ;  and  afterwards,  when  I  brought  down  my  books,  looked  into 
titfm,  and  showed  me  what  she  knew  of  them  (which  was  no  slight  matter, 
tWgh  she  said  it  was),  and  what  was  the  best  way  to  learn  and  under- 
ted  them.  I  see  her,  with  her  modest,  orderly,  placid  manner,  and  I  hear 
^beautiful  calm  voice,  as  I  write  these  words.  The  influence  for  all  good, 
*Udi  she  came  to  exercise  over  me  at  a  later  time,  begins  already  to 
^••ooid  upon  my  breast.  I  love  little  Em'ly,  and  I  don't  love  Agnes — ^no, 
lot  at  all  in  that  way — but  I  feel  that  there  are  goodness,  peace,  and 
^h,  wherever  Agnes  is ;  and  that  the  soft  light  of  the  colored  window  in 
^  diurch,  seen  long  ago,  falls  on  her  always,  and  on  me  when  I  am  near 
"'i  and  on  every  thing  around. 

The  time  having  come  for  her  withdrawal  for  the  night,  and  she  having 
jAai,  I  gave  Mr.  Wickfield  my  hand,  preparatory  to  going  away  myself, 
^he  checked  me  and  said :  "  Should  you  like  to  stay  with  us.  Trot  wood, 
« to  go  elsewhere  P  " 
**  To  stay  "  I  answered,  quickly. 
"Ton are  sure?" 
•*  If  yott  please.    KImay!" 
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•'  Why,  it 's  but  n  dull  life  that  wc  lend  hern,  boy,  I  am  nfmU,"  ha  « 

"  Not  more  dull  for  me  than  Agne«,  sir.     Not  dull  nt  nil  1 " 

"  Than  Agtiua,"  lie  reppMted,  walking  slowly  to  the  great  cfaJmnej^^i 
and  leaning  ugainit  it.     "  Than  Agnea  1 " 

He  had  drank  wine  thai  evening  (or  I  fanriud  it),  imtil  his  eyes  w 
bloodshot.  Not  that  1  could  sec  them  now,  for  they  irer»  traat  da< 
and  shaded  by  his  hand ;  but  1  had  noticed  tht^m  a  little  while  befon. 

"Now  I  wonder,"  he  rautterwl,  "whether  my  Ainu*  tires  of  I 
When  shmdd  I  tvcr  tire  of  her  I  But  that's  liitlVrenl  — tlnU's  qi 
differi^nt." 

He  was  musing — not  spoaVing  to  me ;  so  I  remained  4iiiel« 

"  .\  dull  old  house,"  he  said,  "  and  a  monotonous  life ;  but  I  murt  h 
hor  near  roe.  1  roust  keep  her  nearme.  If  the  thought  thut  I  may  die  I 
leave  my  darling,  or  that  m^  darling  may  die  wid  leave  me,  comas,  life 
gpeetre,  to  distress  roy  happiest  hoiira,  atid  is  only  to  be  diomiMl  ia — 

lie  did  not  supply  the  wont ;  liut  pacing  slowly  to  the  place  where 
had  sat.  and  meclianieally  f^ng  throug:li  Ilia  action  of  pouring  wioe  fr 
the  empty  decanter,  mt  it  down  and  paced  back  again- 

"  If  it  is  miserablo  to  boar,  when  she  is  here,"  he  ^id.  "  wliat  wonk 
be,  and  she  away  ?     No,  do,  no.     I  can  not  tiy  that." 

He  leaned  against  the  chimney-piece,  brooding  so  long  that  I  en 
not  delude  whether  to  run  the  risk  of  disturbing  him  by  going,  or 
remain  quietly  where  I  wns,  until  he  should  eome  out  of  his  rr.vcrie. 
length   he  aroused  himself,   and  looked  about  the  room  until  hi»  r 
encountered  mine. 

"  Stay  with  us,  Trotwood,  eh?  "  he  said,  in  his  nsnal  manner,  whI 
if  he  were  luiswuring  something  I  had  just  said.  "  I  nm  glad  of  it.  Tl 
are  company  to  us  both.  ]t  is  wholesome  to  have  you  here,  WholHO 
for  ma,  wholesome  for  Agnes,  wholesome  perhaps  for  nil  of  us." 

"I  am  sure  it  is  for  me,  sir,"  I  said.     "  1  am  so  glad  to  !>■  here," 

"That's  a  fine  fellow!"  said  Mr.  Wickfield.  "As  long  as  you  i 
glad  Ifl  be  here,  you  shall  stay  here,"  He  shook  hands  with  me  upon 
and  clapped  me  on  ihe  back ;  and  told  mc  that  when  1  had  nnythiiiK  tn 
nt  night  after  Agues  had  left  ua,  or  when  1  wishod  to  read  for  my  w 
pleasure,  I  was  free  to  come  down  to  his  mom,  if  he  were  there  and  it' 
desired  it  for  company's  sake,  and  to  i^il  with  him.  1  thnnked  him  far 
consideration ;  and,  as  lie  went  down  soon  atlerwnrds,  and  I  wns  not  tir 
went  down  too,  with  n  book  in  my  hand,  to  avail  myself,  for  hidf>ui-ba 
of  his  permission. 

But,  seeing  n  light  in  the  IJItlo  round  oHirr,  ami  immeiiintoI.T  be! 
tnytelf  attracted  towards  I'rinh  Herp,  who  bad  a  sort  of  foscinalioo.  for  ■ 
1  went  in  there  iniitead.  1  found  Uriah  rr«diiig  n  great  fat  book,  w 
such  demonstrative  alteution,  thai  his  lank  fore-fingrr  folbwed  up  hi 
line  as  he  read,  and  made  clauiniy  tracks  along  the  page  (or  so  I  b 
believed^  like  a  snail. 

"  You  an  working  late  to-night,  Uriali,"  sayi  I. 

"  Yr»,  Mnster  Coppetfield,"  aays  UriiJi. 

As  I  WHS  getting  on  the  sloo!  of)posite,  to  talk  to  him  more 
I  abscrvcrl  that  he  had  not  such  a  tiling  ae  a  smile 

d  only  widen  his  mouth  and  make  two  hard 
■  on  eoch  tide,  to  stand  for  one. 


01'  BAViD  ootwaaixuK  HOT 

*^I  fltt  nsfr  Amig  offioe-wnk,  Mwter  Coppflcft^ 

"What  work,  then? "  I  asked. 

**I  am:  ]iB]vofiBg  my-  legal  knowledge^  Master  Gopparfield^"  said 
Uaak  **  I  am  going  throogh  Tidd*s  Practice*  Oh,  what  a  writer 
Mr.  TUi  18,  Master  Goppenfeld ! " 

Mj  atod  waa  smeh  a  towar  of  obserration,  tiliat.  as  I  watched  him 
readmg  on  again^  aftar  tfaia  raptnnms-  exclamation,  and:  following  xxp  the. 
finea  wdth  lii»ibra-fing«r,  I  obeyed  that  his  nostrils,  which  were  thin  and 
pointed,  with  sharp  dints  in  them,  had  a  singular  and  most  uncomfortable 
wwf  of  expanding  and  contrscting:  themaebres — that  thay  seemed  to 
twmkle,  instead  of  his  eyes,  which  hardly  ever  twinkled  at  aU. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  quite  a  great.lawjer  ? ''  I  said,  after  Idoidng  athim 
faraoaaatmia* 

**Mfl^  Mastor  Ckqpperfidd?"  said  Uriahs  '*0h,  no  I  I'm  a  very 
omUe  person." 

ft  wm  n»  ftmey  of  mine  about  hia  handa,  I  observed ;  for  he  fre(|uently 
groond  the  pabns  against  eadi  other  as  if  to  squeeze  them  dry  and  warm^ 
bsndes  o&kw  wiping  them,  in  a  stealthy  way,  on  his  pocket)-handk«:diief . 

**  I  am:  well  aware  that.I  am  the  umbkst  peraon  going,"  saidUriah  Heep^ 
nHfeaUy;  "let  the  other  be  where  ho  may.  Mr  mother  is  likewise  a 
ivy  ndUe  person.  We  live  in  a  nomble  abode^  Master  (3opperfield,  but- 
Iwfe  moch  to  be  thankful-  for.  My  father^s-  fbmner  calling  was  umUe. 
He  was  a  sexton." 

-  What  is  he  now?  "  I  askod. 

**  He  is  a  partaker  of  ^ory  at  present.  Master  Copperfield,"  said  Uriah 
Heep.  **  But  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  How  much  have  I  to  be 
thankful  for,  in  living  with  Mr.  Wickfield  !  " 

I  asked  Uriah  if  he  had  been  with  Mr.  Wickfield  long  ? 

'*  I  have  been  with  him,  going  on  four  year.  Master  Copperfield,"  said 

Uii^ ;  shutting  up  his  book,  al'ter  carefully  marking  the  place  where  he 

U  left  off.    '*  Since  a  year  after  my  father's  death.    How  much  have  I  to 

be  thankful  for,  in  that !    How  much  have  I  to  be  thankful  for,  in  Mr; 

Widcfield's  kind  intention  to  give  me  my  articles,  which  would  otherwise 

not  lay  within  the  umble  means  of  mother  and  self! " 
"  Then,  when  your  articled  time  is  over,  you  '11  be  a  regular  lawyer,  I 

nqpose?"  said  I. 
**With   the   blessing   of    Providence,  Master  Copperfield,"  returned 

Uriah. 
"Perhaps  you  '11  be  a  partner  in  Mr.  Wickfield's  business,  one  of  these 

^,"  I  said,  to  make  myself  agreeable ;  *'  and  it  will  be  Wickfield  and 

Heep,  or  Heep  late  Wickfield." 
**0h,  no,  ^faster  Copperfield,"  returned  Uriah,  shaking  his  head,  "  I 

IK  much  too  umble  for  that !  " 
He  certainly  did  look  uncommonly  like  the  carved  face  on  the  beam 

^f^tnAB  my  window,  as  he  sat,  in  his  humility,  eyeing  me  sideways,  with 

^  mouth  widened,  and  the  creases  in  his  cheeks. 
^Mr.  Wickfield  is  a  most  excelleut  man,  Master  Copperfield,"  said 

wnah,    "  If  you  have  known  him  long,  you  know  it,  I  am  sure,  much 

*te  than  I  can  inform  you." 
t  Teplied  that  I  was  certain  he  was ;  but  that  I  had  not  known  him  long 

*?*df,  though  he  was  a  friend  of  my  aunt's. 
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"  Oh,  indeeil,  Iklastcr  Copperficld,"  uld  Uriati.  "Tour  ounl  Is  b  sn'« 
lady.  Master  Copperfield  I  " 

He  liad  a  way  o!  writhing  when  he  wanted  lo  expreu  enUiusiasm,  wliii 
1V113  very  ugly ;  and  whieh  diverted  my  ultealion  froiu  llie  couipliment  1 
hnd  paid  my  rulalion,  to  the  snaky  Iwiatinga  of  hi)  throat  and  body. 

"  A  sweet  ludy,  MBster  Copperfield !  "  said  Vriuh  Heep.  "■  She  hxt 
great  admirution  ibr  Miss  Agues,  Muster  Copperfidd,  I  believe  ?  " 

I  said  "Yes,"  boldly;  uot  that  1  kuew  auythiiig  about  it.  Uea\l 
forgive  me  1 

"  I  hope  yon  have,  too.  Master  Copperfidd,"  said  Uriah.  "  But  1  ■ 
sure  you  must  have." 

"  Everybody  must  have,"  I  returned. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  Master  Copperfield,"  said  Uriah  Ilerp,  "  for  tlu 
remark  !  It  is  so  true  I  l' mble  as  I  am,  I  kuow  it  is  »o  true  I  Oh,  thai 
you.  Master  Copperfield  !  " 

He  writhed  himself  ijuite  off  his  stool  in  the  excitement  of  lus  (eeLing 
stall,  being  off,  began  to  make  arrangements  for  going  home. 

"  Mother  wU]  be  cxpcetiog  me,"  he  said,  referring  to  a  pale,  inn 
pressive- faced  watch  in  his  pocket,  "  and  getting  unca«)* ;  for  though  wc  a 
very  uinble,  Master  Copperfield,  we  are  much  attached  to  oue  anolbe 
If  you  would  corae  ajid  see  ns,  any  afternoon,  and  tnke  a  cup  of  tea  at  m 
lowly  dwelling,  mother  woidd  be  ns  proud  of  your  company  as  1  should  b 

I  said  I  should  be  gind  to  come. 

"Thankyou,  Master  Copperfield,"  returned  Uriah,  putting  hislKWkavi 
upon  a  shell'. — "  1  suppose  you  stop  here,  some  time,  Master  CopperKdd  ? 

1  said  I  was  going  to  be  brought  up  thexe,  I  believed,  as  uMig  oi 
remained  at  school. 

"Oh,  indeed!"  exclaimed  Uriah.  "I  should  ihiuk  j/ou  would  coa 
into  the  business  at  lost,  Master  Copperfield !  " 

I  protested  that  1  had  no  views  ol'  that  sort,  nnd  that  no  snch  schen 
was  entertained  in  my  lichulf  by  anybody  ;  but  Uriah  insisted  on  bhtnd 
replying  to  all  my  assuranncs,  "Oh,  yes,  Master  Copperfield,  I  ahoui 
think  you  would,  indued  1"  and,  "Oh,  indeed,  Master  Copperfield, 
should  thbk  you  would,  certainly  !  "  over  and  over  again.  Ueuig,  at  Ia4 
ready  to  leave  the  office  for  the  night,  he  asked  roe  if  it  would  suit  n 
convenience  to  have  the  light  put  out ;  and  on  my  answering  "  Ye*,"  it 
stoutly  extinguished  it.  After  shaking  liands  with  me — hia  hand  feU  lH 
a  fish,  in  the  dark — be  opened  the  dour  iiilo  the  street  a  very  little,  u 
crept  out,  and  shut  it,  leaving  me  to  gro[>e  my  nay  back  into  the  bouM 
whieh  [X)st  me  some  trouble  ainl  a  fall  over  hia  stool.  This  wis  tl 
proximate  cause,  I  suppose,  of  my  dreaming  about  him,  fur  what  ■( 
pearcd  to  me  to  be  half  the  night;  and  dreaming,  among  other  tiling 
that  be  hnd  launched  Mr.  I'eggotty's  house  on  a  piratical  expedition,  wit 
a  black  fisg  at  the  mast-heiul,  bearing  the  inscription  "Tidd'a  frat^M^' 
under  which  diabolical  ensign  he  was  carryiog  mc  and  little  Km'ly  to  '' 
Spanish  Main,  to  bo  drowned. 

1  gel  a  little  the  better  of  my  unoasincsa  when  I  went  to  school  nest  d 
and  B  good  dr-al  the  better  next  day,  and  so  nhook  it  off  by  degrcea  I 
in  less  than  a  fortnight  I  was  ijuite  at  home,  and  happy,  among  my  ■ 
eompauions.  I  was  awkward  enoui;h  iu  their  games,  and  backward  tua» 
in  their  studies ;  but  custom  would  imjirovc  me  iu  the  first  respect,  I  bo[ 
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llv  k«d  wofk  in  ihe  second.  Aoootdinglj,  I  went  to  woik  yery  hard, 
bottiifidi^andineiniM^aiid  gained  great  commendation.  And^inayeiy 
lifttk  wkik^  theMnrdatone  and  Grinby  life  became  so  strange  to  me  that  I 
kaordlj  faelieml  init,  while  my  present  life  grew  so  familiar,  that  I  seemed 
to  fcm  been  leading  it  a  long  time. 

Doetor  Strong's  was  an  excelleDt  school;  as  different  from  Mr.  CreaUe's 
at  good  is  from  e?iL  It  was  yery  grayely  and  decorously  ordered,  and  on 
a  aoond  system;  with  an  appeal,  in  eyery thing,  to  the  honour  and  good 
finth  of  the  boys,  and  an  avowed  intention  to  i^y  on  their  possession  of 
those  qualities  unless  they  proyed  themselyes  unworthy  of  it,  which  worked 
wonders.  We  all  Mt  that  we  had  a  part  in  the  management  of  the  place, 
and  in  sustaining  its  character  ana  dignity.  Hence,  we  soon  became 
warmly  attached  to  it — I  am  sure  I  did  for  one,  and  I  neyer  knew,  in  all 
my  time,  of  any  other  boy  being  otherwise — and  learnt  with  a  good  will, 
dniring  to  do  it  credit.  We  had  noble  games  out  of  hours,  and  plenty  of 
liberty;  but  e?en  then,  as  I  remember,  we  were  well  spoken  of  in  the  town, 
and  imrely  did  any  disgrace,  by  our  appearance  or  manner,  to  the  reputation 
of  Doctor  Strong  and  Doctor  Strong's  boys. 

Some  of  the  higher  scholars  boarded  in.  the  Doctor's  house,  and  through 
them  I  learnt,  at  second  hand,  some  particulars  of  the  Doctor's  history — as 
how  he  had  not  yet  been  married  twelye  months  to  the  beautiful  young  lady 
I  had  seen  in  the  study,  whom  he  had  married  for  loye ;  as  she  had  not  a  six- 
pence, and  had  a  world  of  poor  relations  (so  our  feUows  said)  ready  to  swarm 
the  Doctor  out  of  house  and  home.  Also,  how  the  Doctor's  cogitating 
manner  was  attributable  to  his  being  always  engaged  in  looking  out  for 
Greek  roots ;  which,  in  my  innocence  and  ignorance,  I  supposed  to  be  a 
botanical  furor  on  the  Doctor's  part,  especially  as  he  always  looked  at  the 
ground  when  he  walked  about — until  I  understood  that  they  were  roots  of 
words,  with  a  view  to  a  new  Dictionary,  which  he  had  in  contemplation. 
Adams,  our  head-boy,  who  had  a  turn  for  mathematics,  had  made  a  calcu- 
lation, I  was  informed,  of  the  time  this  Dictionary  would  take  in  completing, 
on  the  Doctor's-  plan,  and  at  the  Doctor's  rate  of  going.  He  considered 
tbt  it  might  be  done  in  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-nine  years, 
counting  from  the  Doctor's  last,  or  sixty-second,  birthday. 

But  the  Doctor,  himself  was  the  idol  of  the  whole  school :  and  it  must 
Ittfe  b^n  a  badly  composed  schodTiThe  had  been  anything  else,  for  he 
wi^  the  kindest  of  men ;  with  a  simple  faith  in  him  that  might  have 
touched  the  stone  hearts  of  the  very  urns  upon  the  wall.  As  he  walked 
up  and  down  that  part  of  the  court-yard  which  was  at  the  side  of  the 
mse,  with  the  stray  rooks  and  jackdaws  looking  after  him  with  their 
ksds  cocked  slyly,  as  if  they  knew  how  much  more  knowing  they  were  in 
worldly  affairs  than  he,  if  any  sort  of  vagabond  could  only  get  near  enough 
to  his  creaking  shoes  to  attract  his  attention  to  one  sentence  of  a  tale  of 
distress,  that  vagabond  was  made  for  the  next  two  days.  It  was  so 
i^otorious  in  the  house,  that  the  masters  and  head-boys  took  pains  to 
^  these  marauders  off  at  angles,  and  to  get  out  of  windows,  and  turn 
toQ&out  of  the  court-yard,  before  they  could  make  the  Doctor  aware  of  their 
P^eiioe ;  which  was  sometimes  happily  effected  within  a  few  yards  of 
1^  without  his  knowing  anything  of  the  matter,  as  he  jogged  to  and  fro. 
^|>^e  his  own  domain,  and  unprotected,  he  was  a  very  sheep  for  the 
'^'tters.    He  would  hare  taken  his  gaiters  off  his  legs,  to  give  away.    In 
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fact,  there  wm  n  story  current  smcnif;  us  (I  hsTo  no  iilea,  ond  nevnr  1 
on  wUnt  nutbority,  but  1  have  believed  it  for  »o  maty  years  that  1 
quite  certain  it  is  true),  tliat  on  a  frosty  day.  one  winter  time,  hit  nclii 
did  lj«atow  his  gtuters  on  a  beKFtar-wonmn,  who  ocraiMom-d  eotar  scoi 
in  the  neiglibourhood  by  eihibiting  n  fine  infnnt  from  door  to  d 
wrappei)  in  tkosi^  ^[nrmenta,  tvliiek  were  nnivemily  rmognispd.  betn;.. 
well  known  in  the  vicinity  as  the  Cothednl.  The  legend  adrlcd  that  f' 
only  person  who  liid  not  iilentil'y  them  was  the  Doctor  liimself,  who,  nrl 
they  were  shortly  tkfterwnnla  displayed  at  the  door  of  n  little  Kcoiid-hi 
shop  of  110  very  good  repute,  where  sucli  things  were  tdcen  in  escluiig* 
gitt>  was  more  thaooueeobserved  tohiadle  them  approvitigly,  a»  if  adtniri 
Mine  curious  novelty  in  the  pattern,  and  considering  them  an  impioveia 
on  his  own. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  see  the  Doclor  with  bis  pretty  young  wi 
Ue  had  a  fatherly,  benignant  way  of  showing  his  fondncw  for  Iter,  wll 
seemed  in  itself  to  esprets  »  fiood  roan.  I  onen  saw  tjiem  walldui;  tD,l 
garden  where  the  peaches  were,  and  1  sometimes  had  a  nenrer  ohMTvab 
of  them  in  the  study  or  the  parlor.  She  appeared  to  mn  Ui  lako  {^reatfl 
of  the  Doctor,  and  to  like  him.  very  much,  Ihou^rh  1  uevor  thought  ] 
vitally  interested  in  the  Dictionary :  some  eurahrous  frai^^enls  of  wh 
work  the  Unetor  always  earried  in  bis  poeketa.  and  in  the  liiiint;  of  his  h 
and  (lenerally  seemed  to  be  expounding  to  her  ns  Hiey  walked  aliout. 

I  saw  a  ^ood'  deal  of  Mr».  Strong;,  both  btHniuse  ^e  had  taken  a  liki 
for  me  0[i  (he  moriung  of  my  intioduction  to  the  Doctor,  and  was  aim 
aftcrwardi  kind  to  mo,  and  interested  in  me :  and  bdcauM  she  wa*  w 
fbnd  of  Agnes,  and  was  often  backwards  ;md  forwards  at  our  hoq 
There  was  n  curious  constraint  hetween  her  and  Hr.  Wickfield,  1 
(of  whom  she  seemed  to  be  afraid),  that  never  wore  off.  When  ahi 
thoraofan  evening,  she  always  shnink  from  accepting;  bis  esoort  hi 
and  ran  away  with  me  instead.  Ajul  somelimes,  as  we  were  nuu  * 
across  the  Cathedral  yard  toother,  expecting  to  meet  nobodj;:' 
meet  Mr.  Jack  Maldon.  who  wa«  always  surprised  to  see  t 

Mrs.  strong's  mama  was  a  lady  I  took  ^reat  delight  in. 
Mrs.  Miirkleham  ;  but  our  boys  used  to  call  her  the  Old  Soldiov^ 
of  her  ;;eneralship,  and  the  skill  with  which  she  marahallDd  graat 
relations  against  the  Doctor.     She  was  a  little,  stisrp-cyrd  Momm, 
ascd  to  wear,  when  slie  was  drcased,  one  uuchaugeoble  cnp,  oraaiu 
with  some  artificial  flowers,  and  two  artiflcint  butterflies  supposeil  to^ 
hovtring  nliovo  the  (lowers,     lliere  was  a  superstiUou  among  ua  tint 
cap  had  '-omc  from  Fmnco,  nnd  oould  only  originate  in  tha  work 
of  that  inaenioiia  nation :  but  all  1  cmtaiiily  know  shout  it,  a 
nlwnys  niiirle  ite  a])pBamnce  of  an  evening,  whereaoever  Mrs. 
hara  miiilr-  Aer  appearance  ;  that  it  was  mrricd  about  to  friendly 
in  a    Hindoo  liosket;    that  the  buttfrflins  had    the    gift    of  trani 
oonstantiv;  and  that  they  improved  tie  shining  hoivs  at  Doctor  "" 
npen«R,  like  busy  l>rcs. 

I  observed  tlui  Old  Soldier — not  to  adopt  thn  noma  dlsrespertfuU; 
pretty  good  Ndvnntflge.  on  a  night  which  iamndomemombletomcby 
ihtng  eUe  I  shall  reiatc.  It  was  the  nit^bl  of  n  liulo  jwrty  nt  the  Do 
which  was  given  on  tlie  uccauonof  Mr.  Jack  Mniilona  drporltinr  (at 
whither  he  wa«  going  ntacadetjursomrlhingof  lh«t  kind:  Mr.  VTm 
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hfhyitiliwgiihun— gfiiii  die  btnuMai.  It  happtiwcbto  be  the  lyootor^s 
IMMf,  Um.  Wfrlud-  liad  ftholidaj^  had  mide  imeenfcs  to  him  m  tilt 
MUig^  Ittd  iDide  a  ipaeidi  to  him  th^ogh  Ite  hMid*>bof ,  ^ 
Um  imtil  we  were  homt^  md  imtiL  he  hai  shed  teen*  And  now,  in  the 
WkkfieU^  jligiH^  and  I,  went  to  have  tee  with  him  in  his 
tei|nflit^ 

JUBlludffliweei]Mre»  befomne.  Mn.  Strongs  deeflaed  in  white, 
idMUjuwileniil  nbbons,  was  playing  the  piano,  whettwewent  in ;  and 
leaning  efer  harto  tnm  the  learea.  The  deasred  and  white  of 
Im  ooDftteien  waa  not  ae  blooming  and  flowev-like  a»  nsnali  I  thought; 
idkn  ahe  tamed  nmnd ;  bat  she  looked  ¥07  pieMfv  wonderfully  protty; 
**  I  have  forgotten.  Doctor/"  said  Mm  Strong's  mama,  when  we  wem 
seated^  **  to  pajr  yon  the  oomplimente  of  the  daf-*4hongb  th^.  an,  aa  yon 
WKf  anppose,  Teiy  te  from  bnng  mare  oomptiments  iie  n^  case.  AuMir 
me  fen  wish  yon  many  happy  returns." 
'^  I  timnk  yon,  ma'am,    replied  the  Bootovs 

**  Mnj,  many,  many,  hiqppy  retnma,"  said  the  GIA  QMkf.  **Not  oidy 
bt  your  own  saJm^  but  for  iomie's,  and  John  Maiden's,  and  men^otlM 
It.seem»  bnt  yeatord^f  to  me^  John,  when  you  wan  &  littb 
ft  head  shorter  than  Master  Ckipperfield,  meidng  baby  lore  to 
Auab  bdnnd  the  gooseberry  bushn  in  the  baak-^gerden." 
**  My  dear  mama,"  said  Mrs.  Strong,  ''never  mind  that  nom" 
'*  Annie,  don't  be  absurd,"  returned  her  mother;     "  If  you  are  to  blush 
to  hear  of  such  things,  now  you  are  an  old  manied  woman,  when  are  you 
sot  to  blush  to  hear  of  them  ?  " 
*'0]d?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Jack  Maldon.  <<  Annie?  Come!" 
**  Tee,  John,"  returned  the  Soldier.    "  Virtually,  an  old  married  woman. 
Although  not  old  by  years — for  when  did  you  ever  hear  me  say,  or  who 
has  ever  heard  me  say,  that  a  girl  of  twenty  was  old  by  years ! — ^your 
oiwain  is  the  wife  of  the  Doctor,  and,  as  such,  what  I  have  dracribed  her.    It 
b  well  for  3rou,  John,  that  your  cousin  is  the  wife  of  the  Doctor.     You  have 
bind  in  him  an  influential  and  kind  iidend,  who  will  be  kinder  yet,  I  venture 
tD  predict,  if  you  deserve  it.     I  have  no  false  pride.     I  never  hesitate  to 
admit,  frankly,  that  there  are  some  members  of  our  family  who  want  a  friend. 
Ton  were  one  yourself,  before  your  cousin's  influence  raised  up  one  for  you." 
The  Doctor,  in  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  waved  his  hand  as  if  to  make 
light  of  it,  and  save  Mr.  Jack  Maldon  from  any  fiurther  reminder.    But 
lbs.  Marideham  changed  her  chair  for  one  next  the  Doctor's,  and  putting 
W  fian  on  his  coat-^eeve,  said : 

**  No,  really,  my  dear  Doctor,  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  appear  to  dwell 
91  tUs  rather,  bm*ause  I  feel  so  very  strongly.     I  call  it  quite  my  mono- 
eaoia,  it  is  sneh  a  subject  of  mine.  You  are  a  blessing  to  us.  You  really 
we  a  Boon,  you  know." 
"Nonsense,  nonsense,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  No,  no,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  retorted  the  Old  Soldier.  "  With  nobody 
pMssBt,  but  our  dear  and  confidential  friend  Mr.  Wickfield,  I  cannot  consent 
|o  be  put  down.  I  shall  begin  to  assert  the  privileges  of  a  mother-in-law, 
tf  yon  go  on  like  that,  and  scold  you.  I  am  perfectly  honest  and  outspoken. 
"^  I  am  saying,  is  what  I  said  when  you  first  overpowered  me  with 
JJ'priae — you  remember  how  surprised  I  was  ? — ^by  proposing  for  Annie. 
Not  that  there  was  anything  so  very  much  out  of  the  way,  in  the  mere 
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art  of  tlie  proposal — it  trould  be  riilitubus  to  soytUivll — liut  becsow,  y<nq 
liaring  known  her  poor  father,  and  having  known  her  from  a  baby  eix: 
raODtha  old,  I  hndn  t  thought  of  you  in  such  a  light  at  all,  or  ludccd  u  »^ 
marrying  man  in  any  way. — simply  that,  you  know." 

"Aye,  aye,"  reiurnod  the  Doetor,  good-liumoredly.  "  Never  mind." 
"But  1  do  mind,"  said  the  Old  Soldier,  laying  her  fau  upon  hia  lips. 
"  I  mind  very  much.  I  recal  these  things  that  1  may  be  eoniradicted  if  I 
am  wrong.  Well !  Then  1  spoke  to  Annie,  and  I  told  liei  what  bad. 
happened.  I  said,  '  My  dear,  here  'a  Doctor  Strong  has  positively  bee 
and  made  you  the  subject  of  a  handaomo  declaration  and  an  offer.'  Di 
I  press  it  in  the  least?  No.  I  said,  'Now,  Annie,  tell  me  the 
tins  moment ;  is  your  heart  free  ?  '  '  Mama,'  she  said,  crying,  '  I  u 
extremely  young  ' — which  was  perfectly  true — '  and  I  hardly  know  if  . 
have  a  beart  at  alL'  '  Then,  my  dear,'  I  said.  '  you  may  rely  upon  M 
it 's  free.  At  aJl  events,  my  love,'  said  I,  '  Doctor  Strong  ia  in  ■ 
agitated  state  of  mind,  and  m<ut  be  answered,     lie  coniiDt  be  kept  in  bi 

E resent  state  of  suspense.'  '  Mama,'  said  Annie,  stdl  crying,  '  would  fa 
c  unhappy  without  me  ?  If  be  would,  I  honor  and  respect  him  a 
much,  that  I  think  I  will  have  bim.'  So  it  was  settled.  And  then,  am 
not  till  then,  I  said  to  Annie,  '  Annie,  Doctor  Strong  will  not  only  bi 
your  husbond,  but  he  will  represent  your  late  father  ;  he  will  represent  tJi 
head  of  our  family,  he  wiil  represent  the  wisdom  and  atatiun,  and  1  mc 
say  the  mesas,  of  our  family ;  and  will  be,  in  short,  a  Boon  to  it.'  I  um 
the  word  ot  the  time,  and  I  have  used  it  again,  to-duy.  If  I  have  ta^ 
merit,  it  is  consistency." 

The  daughter  had  sat  quite  silent  and  still  during  this  speech,  with  ha 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground ;  ber  cousin  standing  near  ber,  and  looking  01 
tbe  ground  too.     She  now  said  very  sofUy,  in  a  trembling  voice  : 

"  Mnma,  I  hope  you  have  finished?  " 

"  No,  my  dear  Aimie,"  returned  the  Soldier,  "  I  bare  not  nutti! 
Since  you  ask  me,  my  love,  I  reply  that  I  have  nol.  I  complain  thftt  fi 
really  arc  a  little  unnatural  towards  your  own  family ;  and,  a»  it  is  oi  i 
use  complaining  to  you,  I  mean  to  complain  to  your  husband.  Now,  e 
dear  Doctor,  do  look  at  that  silly  wife  of  yours." 

As  the  Doctor  turned  his  kind  face,  with  its  smik  of  slmuUcity  k 
gentleness,  towards  her,  she  drooped  her  head  more.  1  uoticea  that  H 
'Witklieid  looked  at  her  steadily. 

"  When  1  liappencd  to  say  to  that  naughty  thing,  the  other  day,"  pi 
(ucd  ber  mother,  shaking  her  head  and  ber  fan  at  her,  playfully,  "  Uitt 
there  was  a  family  circumstance  she  might  mention  to  you — indeed,  I 
tbiok,  was  bound  to  mention — stie  said,  that  to  mention  it  was  to  uk  ft 
favor  1  and  tliat,  as  you  were  too  generous,  and  aa  lor  her  to  aik  waL 
always  to  have,  she  wouldn't."  J 

"  Annie,  my  dear,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  That  waa  wrong.  It  IoUm 
racof  a  pleasure."  ■ 

"  Almost  the  very  words  I  said  to  her  I  "  exclaimed  her  moUiM 
"  Now  really,  another  time,  when  1  know  what  the  would  tell  yon  Im 
for  tbis  reason,  and  won't,  1  hove  a  great  mind,  my  dear  Doctor,  to  M 
you  myself."  ■ 

"  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will,"  returned  the  Doctor.  M 

"  Shall  1  ?  "  I 
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•*CerUdii]^. 

^  Wd^  then,  I  wiU  1  '*  said  the  Old  Soldier.  "That 'a  a^bargain. 
And  lunrhigy  I  anppoae,  carried  her  point,  she  tapped  the  Doctor's  hand 
aereral  times  with  her  fan  (whicn  she  kissed  first),  and  returned 
tnnnqpbantlj  to  her  former  station. 

Some  more  company  coming  in,  among  whom  were  the  two  masters 
and  Adams,  the  talk  became  general ;  and  it  naturally  turned  on  Mr. 
Jack  Maldon,  and  his  yoyage,  and  the  oountiy  he  was  going  to,  and  his 
¥irioii8  plans  and  prospects.  He  was  to  leave  that  night,  after  supper^ 
in  a  postchaise,  for  Ghravesend ;  where  the  ship,  in  which  he  was  to  make 
tke  voyage,  lay ;  and  was  to  be  gone — unless  he  came  home  on  leave,  or 
fer  his  hedth — I  don't  know  how  many  years.  I  recollect  it  was  settled 
fay  general  consent  that  India  was  quite  a  misrepresented  country,  and 
had  nothing  objectionable  in  it,  but  a  tiger  or  two,  and  a  little  heat  in  the 
warm  part  of  the  day.  Por  my  own  part,  I  looked  on  Mr.  Jack  Maldon 
as  a  modem  Sinbad,'  and  pictured  him  the  bosom  fidend  of  all  the  E^jahs 
in  the  east,  sitting  under  canopies,  smoking  curly  golden  pipes — a  mile 
hmg,  if  they  could  be  straightened  out. 

Mn,  Strong  was  a  very  pretty  singer :  as  I  knew,  who  often  heard  her 
nnging  by  hmelf.  But,  whether  she  was  afraid  of  singing  before  people, 
or  was  oat  of  voice  that  evening,  it  was  certain  that  she  couldn't  sing  at 
an.  She  tried  a  duet,  once,  with  her  cousin  Maldon,  but  could  not  so 
much  as  begin ;  and  afterwards,  when  she  tried  to  sing  by  herself,  although 
she  began  sweetly,  her  voice  died  away  on  a  sudden,  and  left  her  quite 
distressed,  with  her  head  hanging  down  over  the  keys.  The  good  Doctor 
said  she  was  nervous,  and,  to  relieve  her,  proposed  a  round  gSme  at  cards ; 
of  which  he  knew  as  much  as  of  the  art  of  playing  the  trombone.  But  I 
remarked  that  the  Old  Soldier  took  him  into  custody  directly,  for  her 
partner ;  and  instructed  him,  as  the  first  preliminaiy  of  initiation,  to  give 
ber  all  the  silver  he  had  in  his  pocket. 

We  had  a  merry  game,  not  made  the  less  merry  }ff  the  Doctor's 
mistakes,  of  which  he  committed  an  innumerable  quantity,  in  spite  of  the 
vatdifulness  of  the  butterflies,  and  to  their  great  aggravation.  Mrs.  Strong 
bad  declined  to  play,  on  the  ground  of  not  feeUng  very  well ;  and  her 
cousin  Maldon  had  excused  himself  because  he  had  some  packing  to  do. 
When  he  had  done  it,  however,  he  returned,  and  they  sat  together,  talking, 
on  the  sofa.  From  time  to  time  she  came  and  looked  over  the' Doctor's 
Und,  and  told  him  what  to  play.  She  was  very  pale,  as  she  bent  over 
liim,  and  I  thought  her  finger  trembled  as  she  pointed  out  the  cards ;  but 
the  Doctor  was  quite  happy  in  her  attention,  and  took  no  notice  of  this, 
tf  it  were  so. 

At  supper,  we  were  hardly  so  gay.  Every  one  appeared  to  feel  that  a 
parting  of  that  sort  was  an  awkward  thing,  and  that  the  nearer  it 
approached,  the  more  awkward  it  was.  Mr.  Jack  Maldon  tried  to  be 
very  talkative,  but  was  not  at  his  ease,  and  made  matters  worse.  And 
^  were  not  improved,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  by  the  Old  Soldier :  who 
^tinually  recalled  passages  of  Mr.  Jack  Maiden's  youth. 

The  Doctor,  however,  who  felt,  I  am  sure,  that  he  was  making  cvcry- 
i^y  luqppy,  was  well  pleased,  and  had  no  suspicion,  but  that  we  were  all 
^  wie  utmost  height  of  enjoyment. 
*' Annie,  my  dear,"  said  he,  looking  at  his  watch,  and  filling  his 
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glass,  ''it  b  past  your  cousin  Jack's  time,  and  we  mnst  not  detain 
him,  since  time  and  tide — ^both  concenied  in  this  case — ^wait  for  no  man. 
Mr.  Jack  Maldon,  you  have  a  long  voyage,  and  a  strange  ooontxy,  before  yoa ; 
but  many  men  have  had  both,  and  many  men  will  have  both,  to  the  end  of 
time.  The  winds  you  are  going  to  tempt,  have  wafted  thonsands  u|MM1 
thousands  to  fortune,  and  brought  thousands  upon  thousands  hi^ppily  bad^." 

"  It 's  an  affecting  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Markleham — "  however  it 's  viewed, 
it's  affecting — to  see  a  fine  young  man  one  has  known  from  -anin&Bt, 
going  away  to  the  other  end  of  the  world,  leaving  all  he  knows  bdiind,  and 
not  knowing  what 's  before  him.  A  young  man  really  well  deserves 
constant  support  and  patronage,"  looking  at  the  Doctor,  ''who  makes 
such  sacrifices." 

*'  Time  will  go  fast  with  you,  Mr.  Jack  Maldon,"  pursued  the  Doctor, 
**  and  fast  with  all  of  us.  Some  of  us  can  hardly  expect,  perhaps,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  to  greet  you  on  your  return.  Hie  nest  best 
thing  is  to  hope  to  do  it,  and  that 's  my  case.  I  shall  not  weary  yon 
with  good  advice.  You  have  long  had  a  good  model  before  you,  in  your 
cousin  Annie.     Imitate  her  virtues  as  nearly  as  you  can." 

Mrs.  Markleham  fanned  herself,  and  shook  her  head. 

*'  FareweU.  Mr.  Jack,"  said  the  Doctor,  standing  up ;  on  which  we  all 
stood  up.  "A  prosperous  voyage  out,  a  thriving  career  abroad,  and  a 
happy  return  home !  " 

We  all  drank  the  toast,  and  all  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Jack  MaUen ; 
after  which  he  hastily  took  leave  of  the  ladies  who  were  there,  and  hioried 
to  the  door,  where  he  was  received,  as  he  got  into  the  chaise,  with  a  tre- 
mendous broadside  of  cheers  discharged  by  our  boys,  who  had  assembled  on 
the  lawn  for  the  purpose.  Running  in  among  them  to  swell  the  ranks,  I  was 
very  near  the  chaise  when  it  rolled  away;  and  I  had  a  lively  impression  made 
upon  me,  in  the  midst  of  the  noise  and  dust,  of  having  seen  Mr.  Jack  Makkm 
rattle  past  with  an  agitated  face,  and  something  cherry-colored  in  his  hand. 

After  another  broadside  for  the  Doctor,  and  another  for  the  Dootor^s 
wife,  the  boys  dispersed,  and  I  went  back  into  the  house,  where  I  found  the 
guests  all  standing  in  a  group  about  the  Doctor,  discussing  how  Mr.  Jai^ 
Maldon  had  gone  away,  and  how  he  had  borne  it,  and  how  he  had  felt  it, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  In  the  midst  of  these  remarks,  Mrs.  MarklriiMn 
cried :  "  Where 's  Annie !  " 

No  Annie  was  there ;  and  when  they  called  to  her,  no  Annie  replied. 
But  all  pressing  out  of  the  room,  in  a  crowd,  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
we  found  her  lying  on  the  hall  floor.  There  was  great  alarm  at  first,  until 
it  was  found  that  she  was  in  a  swoon,  and  that  the  swoon  was  yidding  to 
the  usual  means  of  recovery ;  when  the  Doctor,  who  had  lifted  her 
upon  his  knee,  put  her  curls  aside  with  his  hand,  and  said,  h 
around: 

"  Poor  Annie !  She 's  so  faithful  and  tender-hearted !    It '«  the 
from  her  old  playfellow  and  friend — her  favorite  cousin — that  has  d 
this.     Ah !  It 's  a  pity !    I  am  very  sorry ! " 

When  she   opened  her  eyes,  and  saw  where  she  was,  and  that 
were  all  standing  about  her,  she  arose  with  assistance :  tuiming  her 
as  she   did  so,  to  lay  it  on  the   Doctor's  shoulder— or  to  hide  it^ 
don't  know  which.    We  went  into  the  drawing-room,  to  leave  her  with  ft 
Doctor  and  her  mother ;  but  she  said,  it  seemed,  that  she  was  better 
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she  bad  been  since  morning,  and  that  she  would  rather  be  brought  among 
«8 ;  80  thej  brought  her  in,  looking  yeiy  white  and  weak,  I  thought,  and 
nt  her  on  a  sofa. 

"  Annie,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother,  doing  something  to  her  dress. 
"  See  here  1  lou  have  lost  a  bow.  Wfll  anybody  be  so  good  as  find  a 
nbbon;  a  cheny-colored  ribbon?" 

It  was  the  one  she  had  worn  at  her  bosom.  We  all  looked  for  it — I 
apelf  looked  everywhere,  I  am  certain — ^bat  nobody  could  find  it. 

"Do  yoviTeodleot  where  you  had  it  last,  Annie?  "  said  her  mothK* 

Iwoniiflnd  Iww  I  conkL  have  thongitt  she  looked  white,  or  aa^BoiV 
tat  bnning  red,  wtoi  the  answered  tint  she  had  had  it  safe,  a  little  while 
i|^  die  UMOght,  bat  it  was  nxit  worth  looking  for.  ^ 

Nevwdnleas,  it  mw  locked  for  again,  imd  still  not  ibond.  She 
ainiled  that  Hmto  uiglit  be  no  more  seardnng ;  but  it  was  still  sought 
iii;iiadeirilorywqr»iiiit&ahe  was  quite  wdl,Bnd  tiie  company  took 
wir  d^Mffiure* 

We  walked  yfm  tikmij  beme,  Ifr.  Wickfield,  Agnes,  and  I— Agnes 
■d  I  sdmiiBig  mb  momdi^it,  and  Ur.  Widcfield  scsioely  lauing  his 
ftomibD  gramd.    Wlienwe,  at  last»  reached  our  own  door,  Agnes 
lilHKfrahe  had  kftihvlitlileTeticnle  behind.    Delighted  to  be  of 
iV^srtioB  4»  Imbt,  I  ran  back  to  fbtoh  it. 

1  wft'MaHw  sappq^ioom 'Where  it  had  been  left,  which  was  deserted 
■iiUb  Bat«  ctoor  of  eonummioation  between  that  and  tte  Doctor's 
4i^  iAk  Huan  was  a  light,  being  open,  I  passed  <m  there,  to  say 
iteI'MMad.  vad  io  gM  ft  waffle. 

Pa  Jnelut^iiau  'sittnig  in  his  easy  chair  by  the  fireside,  and  his  young 
viiwaa  6tL  a  stool  at  ius  feet.  The  Doctor,  with  a  complacent  smile,  was 
nriiag  akod  some  numuscnpt  explanation  or  statement  of  a  theory  out 
tf  tkat  iaiamiiiaMe  Dictionary,  and  she  was  looking  up  at  him.  But,  with 
iHhatea-  as  I  nerer  saw.  It  was  so  beautiful  in  its  form,  it  was  so 
nhr  yak^  it-was  so  fixed  in  its  abstraction,  it  was  so  full  of  a  wild,  sleep- 
Mu^  dreonnr  horror  of  I  don't  know  what.  The  eyes  were  wide  open, 
ttlhff  bvownnair  fell  in  two  rich  clusters  on  her  shoulders,  and  on  her 
ikilB  Asm,  diamrdered  by  the  want  of  the  lost  ribbon.  Distinctly  as  I 
maBeet  her  lock,  I  cannot  say  of  what  it  was  expressive.  I  cannot  even 
19  of  what  it  is  expressive  to  me  now,  rising  again  before  my  older 
MpMift.  Penitence,  humiliation,  shame,  pride,  love,  and  trustfulness — 
I«e  Ihoa  ftQ ;  and  in  them  all,  I  see  that  horror  of  I  don't  know  what. 

1h  catmoe,  and  my  saying  what  I  wanted,  roused  her.  It  disturbed 
flttiMor  too^  for  wtoi  I  went  back  to  replace  the  candle  I  had  taken 
fan  the  table,  he  was  patting  her  head,  in  his  fatherly  way,  and  saying 
k  was  a  merciless  drone  to  let  her  tempt  him  into  reading  on ;  and  he 
v«ild  have  her  go  to  bed. 

Bot  she  asked  him,  in  a  rapid,  urgent  manner,  to  let  her  stay — to  let 
^  fed  assured  (I  heard  her  murmur  some  broken  words  to  this  effect)  that 
^WBsin  his  confidence  that  night.  And,  as  she  turned  again  towards 
">t,  slier  gkncing  at  me  as  I  left  the  room  and  went  out  at  the  door,  I 
*wh9  cross  her  hands  upon  his  knee,  and  look  up  at  him  with  the  same 
^1  Bomething  quieted,  as  he  resumed  bis  reading. 
^It  made  a  great  impression  on  me,  and  I  remembered  it  a  long  time 
■"'"■rfs;  aa  I  shall  have  occasion  to  narrate  when  the  time  comes. 
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CHAPTEE  XVn. 


■jut  Dccurred  to  roc  to  menlioii  Pcggotly  since  ]  rau  awsy: 
t,  I  wrote  her  a  letter  almost  as  soon  as  I  waa  boused  at  l)ovt 
I  a  longer  letter,  containing  all  pnrliculars  fully  rclata 

I  B^  aunt  look  me  formally  under  her  protection.     On  my  bci^ 

tettted  at  Doctor  Strong's  1  wrote  to  ber  ai^in.  detailiDg  luy  happy  c 
(lition  and  prospect*.      I  never  could  have  derived  anything   like 
pleasure  from  speuding  the  money  Mr.  Uiek  had  given  me,  tLat  I  f 
10  sending  a  ^old  half-giiinea  to  Pc^gotly,  per  post,  inclosed  i: 
letter,  to  diseharf^e  the  atim  I  had  borroived  of  her  :  in  which  epiatle,  n 
before,  I  mentioned  about  the  young  man  with  the  donkey-eart. 

To  these  com  muni  cations  Peggotty  replied  as  promptly,  if  not  as  a 
cisely,  as  a  merchant's  clerk.  Her  utmost  powers  of  expression  (wU 
were  certainly  not  great  in  ink)  were  exhausted  in  the  attempt  to  wf' 
whnt  she  felt  on  the  subject  of  my  journey.  Four  sides  of  incoherent  ■ 
interjectional  beginnings  of  sentences,  that  had  no  end,  except  blots,  i 
inadequate  to  afford  her  any  relief.  But  the  blots  were  mors  expres 
to  me  than  the  beat  eoniposition  ;  for  they  showed  me  that  Pegi^ty  h 
been  crying  all  over  the  paper,  and  what  could  I  have  desired  more? 

I  mode  out,  without  much  difficulty,  that  she  could  not  take  c 
kindly  to  my  aunt  yet.     The  notice  was  too  short  after  so  lone  ■  I"*. 
session  the  other  way.     We  never  knew  a  person,  she  wrote;  bull 
think  that  Mlaa  Betsey  should  seem  to  be  so  dilTeTent  from  what  sUe  I 
been  thought  to  be,  was  a  MonJ  ! — that  was  her  word.  She  was  e\iden 
still  afraid  of  Misa  Betsey,  for  she  sent  her  grateful  duty  to  ber  but  tim: 
und  she  was  evidently  afraid  of  me,  too.  and  entertained  thn  probabOitj  <C:I 
niy  running  away  agRin  soon :  if  I  might  judge  from  the  repealed  hinU  ri  ~ 
threw  out,  that  the  coach-fore  to  Yarmouth  was  always  to  be  had  of  I 
for  the  asking. 

She  gave  me  one  piece  of  intelligence  which  affected  me  very  mud 
namely,  ihnl  there  had  been  a  sale  of  the  furniture  at  our  old  homo,  t 
that  Mr.  and  Miss  Murd&tone  were  gone  away,  anil  the  house  wai  i 
up,  (o  be  let  or  sold.  God  knows  i  had  bad  no  part  in  it  while  IJm^ 
remained  thertf,  but  it  pained  me  to  think  of  the  dear  old  plan  mam 
altogether  abandoned  ;  of  the  weeds  growing  tall  in  the  garden,  and  tk^ti 
fnllcn  leaves  lying  thick  and  wet  upon  the  paths.  I  imagined  how  tk^H 
winds  of  winter  would  howl  ronnd  it,  bow  the  cold  raiu  woidd  boat  a_ 
the  window-glass,  how  the  moon  would  make  ghosts  on  Iho  walls  of  i 
empty  rooms,  watching  their  solitude  all  night.  I  thought  afrvsh  of  i 
prave  in  the  churcbyaril,  underneath  the  tree  ;  and  it  seemed  ■•  if  t 
house  were  dead  too,  uow,  and  all  connected  with  my  father  and  tnotb 
were  faded  away. 

There  was  no  other  news  in  Peggotty's  Utters.    Mr.  Barkis  was 
exceUcDt  husband,  she  said,  though  still  a  little  near ;  but  we  all  had  e 
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tuaHU,  and  she  liad  plenty  (though  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  they 
wem) ;  and  he  sent  his  duty,  and  my  little  bedroom  was  always  ready  fc^r 
Meu  Mr.  Peggotty  was  wcdl,  and  Ham  was  well,  and  Mrs.  Oummidge 
was  hat  poorly,  and  little  Em'lv  wouldn't  send  her  love,  but  said  that 
Fl^ggottT  migU  send  it,  if  she  l&ed. 

All  this  inteliij^enoe  I  dutifully  imparted  to  my,  aunt,  only  reserving  to 
mj9di  the  mention  of  little  Emiy,  to  whom  I  instinctiyely  felt  that 
mt  would  not  yery  tenderly  incline.  While  I  was  yet  new  at  Doctor 
Strong's,  she  made  several  excursions  oyer  to  Canterbury  to  see  me^  uid 
ahrays  at  unseasonable  hours :  with  the  yiew,  I  suppose^  of  taking  me  by 
aupriae.  Bat,  finding  me  well  employed,  and  bearing  a  good  character,  and 
heuiDg  on  all  hands  that  I  rose  &st  in  the  school,  she  soon  discontinued 
tliciafi  yisits.  I  saw  her  on  a  Saturday,  eyery  third  or  fourth  week,  when  I 
went  oyer  toDoyer  for  atreat ;  and  I  saw  Mr.  Dick  eyery  alternate  Wednes- 
daj,  when  he  arriyed  by  stage-coach  at  noon,  to  stay  until  next  manmg. 

On  these  occasions  Mr.  Dick  neyer  trayeUed  witmmt  a  leathern  writing- 
deak,  containing  a  supply  of  stationery  and  the  Memorial;  in  rektion  to 
vliidi  document  he  had  a  notion  that  time  was  beginning  to  press  now, 

~  that  it  really  must  be  got  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  Didc  was  very  partial  to  gingerbread.  To  render  his  visits  the 
agreeable,  my  aunt  had  instructed  me  to  open  a  credit  for  him  at  a 
fldba-ahop,  which  was  hampered  with  the  stipuli^on  that  he  should  not 
be  served  with  more  than  one  shilling's-worth  in  the  course  of  any  one 
day.  This,  and  the  reference  of  all  his  little  biUs  at  the  county  inn  where 
1m  slept,  to  my  aunt,  before  they  were  paid,  induced  me  to  suspect  that 
he  was  only  allowed  to  rattle  his  money,  and  not  to  spend  it.  I  found  on 
further  investigation  that  this  was  so,  or  at  least  there  was  an  agreement 
between  him  and  my  aunt  that  he  should  account  to  her  for  all  his 
diabarsements.  As  he  had  no  idea  of  deceiving  her,  and  always  desired  to 
fleaae  her,  he  was  thus  made  chary  of  launching  into  expense.  On  this 
point,  as  well  as  on  all  other  possible  points,  Mr.  Dick  was  convinced  that 
By  aont  was  the  wisest  and  most  wonderful  of  women ;  as  he  repeatedly 
tflid  me  with  infinite  secresy,  and  always  in  a  whisper. 

"  Trotwood,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  with  an  air  of  mystery,  after  imparting 
tUs  confidence  to  me,  one  Wednesday  ;  "  who 's  the  man  that  hides  near 
oar  house  and  frightens  her." 

^  Frightens  my  aunt,  sir  ?  " 

Mr.  Dick  nodded.     "  I  thought  nothing  would  have  frightened  her," 

^  said,  "  for  she 's — "  here  he  whispered  softly,  "  don't  mention  it — the 

^iaest  and  most  wonderful  of  women."    Having  said  which,  he  drew 

^^^ck,  to  observe  the  effect  which  this  description  of  her  made  upon  me. 

^     "The  first  time  he  came,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  *'  was — let  me  see — sixteen 

^^indred  and  forty-nine  was  the  date  of  King  Charles's  execution.    I 

^^^iiik  you  said  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-nine  ?  " 

-  Yes,  sir." 

"I  don't  know  how  it  can  be,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  sorely  puzzled  and 
^^^aking  his  head.    **  I  don't  think  I  am  as  old  as  that." 

"  Was  it  in  that  year  that  the  man  appeared,  sir  ?  "  I  asked. 

*'Why,  really,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  ''I  don't  see  how  it  can  have  been  in 
fear,  Trotwood.    Did  you  get  that  date  out  of  history  ?  " 


"Yes, 


sir."  N 
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**  I  snppofle  Ufltory  never  lies»  does  it?"*  said  Mr.  Did^,  witk  a  gleam 
of  hope. 

*'  Oh  dear,  no,  air ! "  I  rejf^ed,  most  decisrvehr.  I  was  iBgemau)a8  and 
jTOong,  and  I  thought  so. 

'<  I  can't  make  it  out,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  shaking  his  head.  '<  Thoe's 
something  wrong,  somewhere.  Howerer,  it  was  very  soon  after  the 
mistake  was  made  of  patting  some  of  the  tronhle  out  of  King  Charles's 
head  into  my  head,  that  the  man  first  came.  I  was  walking  oat  with  MisB 
Trotwood  after  tea,  jnst  at  daik,  and  there  he  was,  dose  to  om*  honae." 

«  Walking  aboat?"  I  mqaired. 

<<  Walking  aboat P "  rqieated  Mr.  DidL  "Letmesee.  Imniticeol- 
lect  a  bit    N — no,  no ;  he  was  not  walking  about." 

I  asked,  as  the  shortest  way  to  get  at  it,  what  he  was  doing. 

'*  Well,  he  wasn't  there  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Did^'*  until  became  «p  behind 
her,  and  whispered.  Then  she  tamed  roand  and  fiiinted,  and  I  stood  still 
and  looked  at  him,  and  he  walked  away;  but  that  he  should  have  been  hUfing 
e?er  since  (in  the  ground  or  somewhere),  is  the  most  extraordinaary  Aiog! 

*'  Has  he  been  hiding  ever  sinceP  "  I  asked. 

"  To  be  sure  he  has,"  retorted  Mr.  Did^,  nodding  his  head  gnvdy. 
**  Never  came  out,  till  last  night !  We  were  walking  last  nighty  and  he 
came  up  behind  her  again,  and  I  knew  him  again." 

"  And  did  he  frighten  my  aunt  again  ?  " 

"  AJl  (^  a  shiver,"  said  Mr.  I^,  counterfeiting  that  affieolkm  and 
making  his  teeth  chatter.  *'  Hdd  by  the  palings.  Cried.  But  Tiotwoedy 
come  here,"  getting  me  dose  to  him,  that  he  might  whisper  verf  aoftJy ; 
**  why  did  she  give  him  money,  boy,  in  the  moonlight  ?  " 

**  He  was  a  b^gar,  perhaps." 

Mr.  Dick  shook  hk  head,  as  utterly  renouncing  the  anggeation ;  and 
having  replied  a  great  many  times,  and  with  great  ooidideiioe,  **  No 
beggar,  no  beggar,  no  beggar,  sir  1 "  went  on  to  say,  that  from  his  window 
he  had  afterwards,  and  late  at  night,  seen  my  aunt  give  this  person  money 
outside  the  garden  rails  in  the  moonlight,  who  then  slunk  away^-^nto  the 
ground  again,  as  he  thought  probable — and  was  seen  no  more :  while  my  annt 
came  hurriedly  and  secretly  back  into  the  house,  and  had,  even  that  morning, 
been  quite  different  from  her  usual  self;  which  preyed  on  Mr.  Didc's  mino. 

I  had  not  the  least  belief,  in  the  outset  of  this  stoiy,  that  the  unknown 
was  anything  but  a  delusion  of  Mr.  Dick's,  and  one  of  the  line  of  that 
ill-fated  Prince  who  occasioned  him  so  much  difficulty ;  but  after  some  re- 
flection I  began  to  entertain  the  question  whether  an  attempt,  or  threat  of  an 
attempt,  might  have  been  twice  made  to  take  poor  Mr.  Dick  himself  froia 
under  my  aunt's  protection,  and  whether  my  aunt,  the  strength  of  whose 
kind  feeling  towards  him  I  knew  from  herself,  might  have  been  induced 
to  pay  a  price  for  his  peace  and  quiet.  As  I  was  already  much  attached  to 
Mr.  Dick,  and  very  solicitous  for  his  welfare,  my  fears  favored  this  sim- 
position ;  and  for  a  long  time  his  Wednesday  hardly  ever  came  round, 
without  my  entertaining  a  misgiving  that  he  would  not  be  on  the  coach- 
box as  usual.  There  he  always  appeared,  however,  grey-headed,  laughing, 
and  happy;  and  he  never  had  anything  more  to  tell  of  the  man  who 
could  frighten  my  aimt. 

These  Wednesdays  were  the  happiest  days  of  Mr.  Dick's  life ;  they  were 
far  from  being  the  least  happy  of  mine.    He  soon  became  known  to  every 
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boj  in  ilia  tohool ;  and  tbough  be  ne?er  took  an  aothre  part  in  any  game 
Wt  Uta-flyiDg,  was  at  deeply  interested  in  all  our  sports  as  any  one  among 
at.  How  often  luKve  I  seen  Idm,  intent  npcm  a  match  at  marbles  or 
pegtop^  looking  on  with  a&ceof  unntterabk  mteKest,  and  bardly  breatbing 
at  tlie  critiflBl  times  1  How  often,  at  bare  and  bounds,  have  I  seen  him 
»mnted  ona  little  knoll,  eheeriag  the  whole  field  on  to  action,  and  waving 
Ins  bat  above  bis  grey  head,  oblivious  of  King  Charies  the  Martyr's  had, 
mi  an  belonging  to  it  I  Howmanyasnmmer-hoor  bavelknownto  bebnt 
bfiaafidniniitotobiminthecrioket-field!  How  many  winter  days  have  I 
saen  Um,  standing  bhie-nosed  in  the  snow  and  east  wind,  looking  at  tiie 
boys  going  down  the  loag  slide,  and  dapjnng  his  worsted  gloves  in  rapture! 
He  was  an  universal  fevorite,  and  his  mgennity  in  uttie  things  was 
imnaoQodant.  He  could  oat  oranges  into  snch  devices  as  none  of  ns  had 
in  idea  of.  He  conld  make  a  boat  out  of  an3rtbing,  from  a  skewer 
apwarda.  He  could  turn  crampbones  into  chessmen;  fashion  Boman 
^ariota  from  old  court  cards ;  nuke  spdced  wheeb  out  of  cotton  reels, 
and  birdcages  of  old  wire.  But  he  was  greatest  cf  all,  perbans,  in  the 
attidea  of  string  and  straw ;  with  which  we  were  all  perraadea  be  conld 
do  anything  that  could  be  done  by  hands. 

Mr.  Didc's  renown  was  not  long  confined  to  ns.    After  a  few  Wednes« 

4qnB,  Doctor  Strong  himself  made  some  inquiries  of  me  about  him,  and  I 

told  Imn  all  my  aunt  bad  told  me ;  which  mterested  the  Boctor  so  much 

tlmt  he  requested,  on  the  occasion  of  his  next  visit,  to  be  presented  to 

lum.     This  ceremony  I  performed ;  and  the  Boctor  begging  Mr.  Dick, 

irhensoever  he  should  not  find  me  at  the  coach-office,  to  come  on  there, 

Tind  rest  himself  until  our  moming'B  work  was  over,  it  soon  passed  into  a 

eastern  for  Mr.  Dick  to  come  on  as  a  matter  of  course,  and,  if  we  were  a 

little  late,  as  often  happened  on  a  Wednesday,  to  walk  about  the  court- 

'yvrdf  waiting  for  me.     Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Doctor's 

Iseantiful  young  wife  (paler  than  formerly,  all  this  time ;  more  rarely  seen 

Isy  me  or  any  one,  I  think ;  and  not  so  gay,  but*not  less  beautiful),  and  so 

faccame  more  and  more  familiar  by  degrees,  until,  at  last,  he  would  come 

into  the  school  and  wait.     He  always  sat  in  a  particular  comer,  on  a  par- 

'fcicular  stool,  which  was  called  "Dick,"  after  him;  here  he  would  sit,  with  his 

^rey  head  bent  forward,  attentively  listening  to  whatever  might  be  going  on, 

^ilh  a  profound  veneration  for  the  learning  he  had  never  been  able  to  acquire. 

This  veneration  Mr.  Dick  extended  to  the  Doctor,  whom  he  thought 

'trlie  most  subtle  and  accomplished  philosopher  of  any  age.     It  was  long 

iMftre  Mr.  Dick  ever  spoke  to  him  otherwise  than  bare-headed ;  and  even 

*^^iien  he  and  the  Doctor  had  struck  up  quite  a  friendship,  and  would  walk 

tegether  by  the  hour,  on  that  side  of  the  courtyard  which  was  known 

^Jfiong  us  as  The  Doctor's  Walk,  Mr.  Dick  would  pull  off  his  hat  at 

^'itervals  to  show  his  respect  for  wisdom  and  knowledge.     How  it  ever 

^t&e  about,  that  the  Doctor  began  to  read  but  scraps  of  the  famous 

-'^^ctionary,  in  these  walks,  I  never  knew ;  perhaps  he  felt  it  all  the  same, 

^&nt,  as  reading  to  himself.    However,  it  passdl  into  a  custom  too ;  and 

^.  Dick,  listening  with  a  face  shining  with  pride  and  pleasure,  in  his  heart 

^  hearts  believed  the  Dictionary  to  be  the  most  delightful  book  in  the  world. 

^As  I  think  of  them  going  up  and  down  before  those  school-room 

^Wows — ^the  Doctor  reading  with  his  complacent  smile,  an  occasional 
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fish  of  the  manuscript,  or  gn^e  motioii  of  his  head ;  and  Mr.  Dick  |  ^ 


stoDS,  enchained  by  interest,  with  his  poor  wits  calmly  wandering  God 

iws  where,  npon  the  wings  of  hard  words — I  think  of  it  as  one  of  the 

:asantest  things,  in  a  quiet  way,  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  feel  as  if  they 
ight  go  walking  to  and  fro  for  erer,  and  the  world  might  somehow  be 
le  better  for  it — as  if  a  thousand  things  it  makes  a  noise  about,  were  not 
>ne-half  so  good  for  it,  or  me. 

Agnes  was  one  of  Mr.  Dick's  friends,  Tcry  soon ;  and  in  often  coming  to 
the  house,  he  made  acquaintance  with  Uriah.  The  friendship  between  him- 
self and  me  increased  continually,  and  it  was  maintained  on  this  odd  footing : 
that,  while  Mr.  Dick  came  professedly  to  look  after  me  as  my  guardian,  he 
always  consulted  me  in  any  little  matter  of  doubt  that  arose,  and  inyariably 
guided  himself  by  my  adWce ;  not  only  haring  a  high  respect  for  my  natiye 
sagacity,  but  considering  that  I  inherited  a  good  deal  from  my  aunt. 

One  Thursday  monu]ig,when  I  was  about  to  walk  with  Mr.  Dick  from  the 
hotel  to  the  coach-office  before  going  back  to  school  (for  we  had  an  hour's 
sdiool  before  breakfast),  Imet  Uriah  in  the  street,  who  reminded  me  of  the  pro- 
mise I  had  made  to  take  tea  with  himself  and  his  mother:  adding,  with  awrithe, 
"Butldidn't  expect  you  to  keep  it,MasterCopperfield,we're  so  very  amble." 

I  really  had  not  yet  been  able  to  make  up  my  mind  whether  I  liked 
Uriah  or  detested  him ;  and  I  was  Tcry  doubtful  about  it  still,  as  I  stood 
looking  him  in  the  face  in  the  street.  But  I  felt  it  quite  an  aflEront  to 
be  supposed  proud,  and  said  I  only  wanted  to  be  asked. 

<<  Oh,  if  that 's  aU,  Master  Copperfield,"  said  Uriah,  <<  and  it  really  isn't 
our  umbleness  that  prevents  you,  will  you  come  this  evening?  But  if  it 
is  our  umbleness,  I  hope  you  won't  mind  owning  to  it,  Master  Copperfield ; 
for  we  are  well  aware  of  our  condition." 

I  said  I  would  mention  it  to  Mr.  Wickfield,  and  if  he  approved,  as  I  had  no 
doubt  he  would,  I  would  come  with  pleasure.  So,  at  six  o'clock  that  evening, 
which  was  one  of  the  early  office  evenings,  I  announced  myself  as  ready, 
to  Uriah. 

"  Mother  will  be  proud  indeed,"  he  said,  as  we  walked  away  together. 
"  Or  she  would  be  proud,  if  it  wasn't  sinful.  Master  Copperfield." 

'*  Yet  you  didn't  mind  supposing /was  proud  this  morning,"  I  returned. 

"  Oh  dear  no,  Master  Copperfield ! "  returned  Uriah.  "  Oh,  believe  me, 
no !  Such  a  thought  never  came  into  my  head !  I  shouldn't  have  deemed 
it  at  all  proud  if  you  had  thought  w  too  umble  for  you.  Because  we  are 
so  very  umble." 

"  Have  you  been  studying  much  law  lately?"  lasked, to  change  the  subject. 

"  Oh,  Master  Copperfield,"  he  said,  with  an  air  of  self-denial, "  my  reading 
is  hardly  to  be  called  study.  I  have  passed  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evening, 
sometimes,  with  Mr.  Tidd." 

"  Kather  hard,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  I. 

"  He  is  hard  to  me  sometimes,"  returned  Uriah.  "  But  I  don't  know 
what  he  might  be,  to  a  gifted  person." 

After  beating  a  little  tune  on  his  chin  as  we  walked  on,  with  the  two 
fore-fingers  of  his  skeleton  right  hand,  he  added : 

"  There  are  expressions,  you  see.  Master  Copperfield — Latin  words  and 
terms — in  Mr.  Tidd,  that  are  trying  to  a  reader  of  my  umble  attainments." 

"  Would  you  like  to  l)e  taught  Latin  ?  "  I  said,  briskly.  "  I  will  teadi 
it  you  with  pleasure,  as  I  learn  it." 
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**  Oh,  thank  yoa.  Master  Copperfield,"  he  answered,  shaking  his  head. 
"  I  am  sure  it 's  yeiy  kind  of  you  to  make  the  offer,  but  1  am  much  too 
ttmhle  to  accept  it." 
''What  nonsense,  Uriah ! " 

*'  Oh,  indeed  you  must  excuse  me,  Master  Copperfield !  I  am  greatly 
ohligedy  and  I  should  like  it  of  all  things,  I  assure  you ;  but  I  am  far  too 
mnble.  There  are  people  enough  to  tread  upon  me  in  my  lowly  state, 
vithont  my  doing  outrage  to  their  feelings  by  possessing  learning. 
Learning  ain't  for  me.  A  person  like  myself  had  better  not  aspire.  If  he 
is  to  get  on  in  life,  he  must  get  on  umbly.  Master  Copperfield." 

I  neyer  saw  his  mouth  so  wide,  or  the  creases  in  his  cheeks  so  deep,  as 
when  he  delivered  himself  of  these  sentiments :  shaking  his  head  all  the 
time,  and  writhing  modestly. 

*'  I  think  you  are  wrong,  Uriah,"  I  said.  "  I  dare  say  there  are  several 
tilings  that  I  could  teach  you,  if  you  would  like  to  learn  them." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  doubt  that,  Master  Copperfield,"  he  answered ;  "  not  in 

tlie  least.    But  not  being  umble  yourself,  you  don't  judge  well,  perhaps, 

"^     them  that  are.    I  won't  provoke  my  betters  with  knowledge,  thank  you. 

'm  much  too  umble.     Here  is  my  umble  dwelling.  Master  Copperfield ! " 

We  entered  a  low,  old-fashioned  room,  walked  straight  into  from  the 

,  and  found  there,  Mrs.  Heep,  who  was  the  dead  image  of  Uriah, 

'lily  short.     She  received  me  with  the  utmost  humility,  and  apologised 

me  for  giving  her  son  a  kiss,  observing  that,  lowly  as  they  were,  they 

their  natural  affections,  which  they  hoped  would  give  no  offence  to 

y  one.     It  was  a  perfectly  decent  room,  half  parlor  and  half  kitchen,  but 

ot  at  all  a  snug  room.     The  tea-things  were  set  upon  the  tabic,  and  the 

ttle  was  boiling  on  the  hob.  There  was  a  chest  of  drawers  with  an  escru- 

oire  top,  for  Uriah  to  read  or  write  at  of  an  evening ;  there  was  Uriah's  blue 

lying  down  and  vomiting  papers;  there  was  a  company  of  Uriah's  books, 

mmanded  by  Mr.  Tidd;  there  was  a  corner  cupboard;  and  there  were  the 

^imsnal  articles  of  furniture.  I  don't  remember  that  any  individual  object  had 

2a.  bare,  pinched,  spare  look ;  but  I  do  remember  that  the  whole  place  had. 

It  was  perhaps  a  part  of  Mrs.  Heep's  humility,  that  she  still  wore  weeds. 

Notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  time  that  had  occurred  since  Mr.  Heep's 

decease,  she  still  wore  weeds.    I  think  there  was  some  compromise  in  the 

cap ;  but  otherwise  she  was  as  weedy  as  in  the  early  days  of  her  mourning. 

"This  is  a  day  to  be  remembered,  my  Uriah,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs. 

Hccp,  making  the  tea,  "  when  Master  Copperfield  pays  us  a  visit." 

**  I  said  you  'd  think  so,  mother,"  said  Uriah. 

"If  I  could  have  wished  father  to  remain  among  us  for  any  reason," 
*^d  Mrs.  Heep,  "  it  would  have  been,  that  he  might  have  known  his  com- 
P^y  ^^i*  afternoon." 

X  felt  embarrassed  by  these  compliments  ;  but  I  was  sensible,  too,  of 
^^g  entertained  as  an  honored  guest,  and  I  thought  Mrs.  Heep  an 
^^'■'^eable  woman. 

**  My  Uriah,"  said  Mrs.  Heep,  "  has  looked  forward  to  this,  sir,  a  long 
.^**^ilc.     He  had  his  fears  that  our  umbleness  stood  in  the  way,  and  I  joined 
^      them  myself.     Umble  we  are,  umble  we  have  been,  umble  we  shall 
^^*  be,"  said  Mrs.  Heep. 
|.,   *•  I  am  sure  you  have  no  occasion  to  be  so,  ma'am,"  I  said,  "  unless  you 
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"  Thnuk  yon,  iir,"  retorted  Kirs.  Heep.     "  Wc  know  our  eUtioD  a 
are  thankful  in  it." 

I  founil  that  iiia.  lleep  gradually  got  nearer  to  mc,  nutl  that  Uri&li  gi 
dually  got  opposite  to  mc,  and  that  they  respect  fully  plied  me  with  the  chnia 
of  the  eatables  on  the  tabic.  There  woa  nothing  paiticulvly  choice  there.  I 
be  sure;  but  I  took  thu  will  for  tlie  deed,  aud  felt  that  they  were  verrslteaf 
Prccently  tlu^y  began  to  talk  about  aunta,  and  then  I  told  tb<:m  about  mi 
and  about  fathers  and  motlien,  and  then  1  totd  them  about  mine  -,  aad  t 
Mrs.  Heep  be};ao  to  talk  about  fathers-in-kw,  and  then  1  began  to  tell 
about  mine— but  stopped,  because  my  aunt  had  adriaed  me  to  obacn* 
sileucean  that  subject.  A  teadei  young  cork,  however,  would  hare  had  i| 
more  chance  against  a  pair  of  corktcrewB,  or  a  tender  Toiing  tootlx  a^iiaiiut 
pair  of  dentists,  or  a  httle  shuttlecock  against  two  battlo&res,  than  1  fe^ 
against  Lriuh  and  Mrs.  Heep.  They  did  just  what  they  liktd  with.  tae-,M 
wormed  Ihinga  out  of  me  that  I  had  no  desire  to  tell,  with  a  entamq 
blush  10  think  of :  the  more  especially  as,  in  my  juTtmiln  fjcankneaa,  I  to 
aome  credit  to  mycelf  for  being  so  confidential,  and  felt  that  1  wm  qii 
the  patron  of  my  two  respectful  eiiteitainen. 

They  weru  very  fond  of  one  another :  that  wa«  ccrlaiii.     1  take  it  I 
hadtta  effect  upon  me,  as  a  touch  ofnuture;  but  the  skill  wilkwhiciitl 
one  faUowed  up  whatever  the  other  said,  was  a  touch  of  art  which  I  i 
stiJ]  leas  proof  against.     ^Vben  there  waa  nothing  mora  to  be  got  out : 
mc  about  myself  (for  on  Uie  Murdstunu  and  Griuby  hie,  and  on  myjoa 
I  was  dumb),  they  began  about  Mr.  Wickfictd  and  Agna.     Vriwk  I 
the  ball  to  Klra.  lleep,  Mrs.  Heep  caught  it  and  threw  it  bnck  to  L 
Uriah  kept  it  up  a  little  while,  theu  sent  it  liack  to  Mrs.  Keep,  aai 
they  went  on  t<»siQ)(  it  about  until  1  had  no  idea  who  had  got  it,  lod 
(ttute  bewildered.     The  ball  ilaelf  was  always  changing  too.     Nov  tl 
Mr.  WickficW,  now  Aguea.  now  tlie  excellence  of  Mr.  W  ickfieW,  nmr  ■ 
admiration,  of  Aguca ;  now  the  eiluul  of  Mr.  Wiokficld'a  buBOO*  ■ 
rewnu'cea,  now  our  domestic  life  after  diunet ;  now,  the  wins  tloit  1 
Wicklield  took,  the  reaaou  why  he  took  it,  aiul  the  pity  that  it  wu  Imid 
so  much  ;  sow  one  thing,  now  another,  then  everything  at  once  ;  orI 
the  time,  without  appearing  to  apeak  very  often,  or  to  do  anything  I 
sometimes  encourage  theia  a  litUe,  for  fear  they  should  be  cfiacoaw  1 
their  humility  and  the  honor  of  my  company,  1  found  mytdf  pa|MtBi'' 
letting  out  something  or  other  that  1  had  no  business  to  let  oat,  ■ 
seeing  the  effect  o(  it  in  the  twinkliug  of  L'riah's  dinted  noatnla. 

I  bad  begun  to  l>c  n  little  uncomforlable,  and  to  wish  myself  w^otttl 
the  Tuiit,  when  a  figure  coming  down  the  street  posaeii  the  door- 
stood  open  to  air  the  room,  which  was  warm,  the  wfvther  being  dcMcfartf^ 
time  u(  yetfr — came  back  again,  looked  m,  and  walked  in, 
loudly,  ■■  Copperfiehl  1  Is  it  possible  1 " 

It  waa  Mr.  MicKwbcrl    It  was  Mr.  Micswbcr,  with  hit  e 
his  walkiug-atirk,  and  his  shirt-collar,  and  his  genteel  a 
desotsding  roll  in  his  voice,  all  oom|>lete ! 

"My  dear  Copperfirld,"  said   Ur.  Mit^vrbcr,  putting  out  Ins 
"this  it  indeed  a  meeting  wltieh  is  calculated  to  impn^ss  the  miad 
a  sense  of  the  instability  and  uncertainty  of  all  Imnuui — in  abort,  ■ 
moat  eitrsordinavy  meeting.     Walking  along  the  atrcct,  rtftecting  i 
tlic  probability  of  somclliing  turning  up  (of  which  I  am  nt  preaent  i 
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aaDgame)^  I  find  a  yoimg,  but  Tallied  friend  tam  up,  who  is  connected  with 
the  moit  erentful  period  of  my  life;  I  may  eay^  with  the  turning  point  of 
my  eiutenee.    CopperfieLd,  my  dear  Mow»  k>w  do  you  do?  " 

Ice]i]i0t8i7<^IiMlly  canMo^say — that  I  was  ^adtosee  Mr.  Micawber 
Aoe ;  bat  I  was  glad  to  see  him  too^  and  tikook  hands  with  him  heartily^ 
iaqiuxuig  how  Mrs*  Micawber  was. 

^  Thmik  you,'*  said  Mr.  Mioawbct»  waving  his  hand  as  of  old,  and 

settling  his  dim  in  his  shirt-oollar.    '^  She  is  tolerably  convalesoent.    The 

twiBS  no  longer  derive  their  sustenance  from  Nature's  founts — in  shorti'* 

and  Mr.  Micawber,  in  one  of  his  bursts  oi  oonfidenee,  "  they  are  weaned 

—and  Mrs.  Micawber  is,  at  present,  my  traydling  oompaniom    Bhe  will 

be  rejoiced,  Copperfield,  to  renew  her  acquaintance  with  (me  who  has  pofcd 

Umaelf  in  all  respects  a  wcnrthy  mimster  at  the  sacred  altar  of  Oriendahip." 

I  said  I  should  be  delighted  to  see  her. 

**  Tou  are  very  good,'*  said  Mr.  Micawber. 

Mr.  Micawber  then  smiled,  settled  his  eUn  again,  and  looked  about 


''I  hmre  discovered  my  friend  Copperfield,"  said  Mr.  Micawber  gen- 
UfSjt  >nd  without  addr^sing  himself  particularly  to  any  one,  '*  not  in 
■uide,  but  partaking  of  a  aodal  meal  in  company  with  a  widow  lady, 
adcne  who  is  apparently  her  oflbpring — ^in  short,"  said  Mr.  Micawber, 
issnodier  of  his  bursts  of  eonfidenee,  "  her  son.  I  shall  esteem  it  an 
hDior  to  be  preeented." 

leoeld  do  no  less,  under  these  drcumstances,  than  make  Mr.  Micawber 
bown  to  Uriah  Heep and  his  mother;  which  I  accordingly  did.  As  they 
iliMd  themsdves  before  him,  Mr.  Miicawber  took  a  seat,  and  waved  his 
hndm his  most  comrily  manner. 

"Any  friend  of  my  friend  Copperfield's,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  '^has  a 
pHKaal  claim  upon  myself." 

^'We  are  too  umble,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Keep,  "  my  son  and  me,  to  be  the 

^irnds  of  Master  Copperfield.  He  has  been  so  good  as  take  his  tea  with  us, 

Qid  we  are  thankful  to  him  for  his  company ;  also  to  you,  sir,  for  your  notice." 

"Ifa'am,"  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  with  a  bow,  <*  you  are  yery  obliging: 

•ri  what  are  you  doing,  Copperfield  ?     Still  in  the  wine  trade  ?  " 

I  was  excessively  anxious  to  get  Mr.  Micawber  away ;  and  replied,  with 
^J  kt  in  my  hand,  and  a  very  red  face  I  have  no  doubt,  that  I  was  a 
P^  at  Doctor  Strong's. 

**  A  pupil  ?  "  said  Mr.  Micawber,  raising  his  eyebrows.  "  I  am  ex- 
^'^^mely  happy  to  hear  it.  Although  a  mind  like  my  friend  Copperfield's  " 
to  Uriah  and  IVIrs.  Heep — "  does  not  require  that  cultivation  which,  with- 
^^his  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  it  would  require,  still  it  is  a  rich  soil 
^^misg  with  latent  vegetation — in  short,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  smiling,  in 
^^ther  burst  of  confidence,  ''  it  is  an  intellect  capable  of  getting  up  the 
^^*^Mic8  to  any  extent." 

Uriah,  with  his  long  hands  slowly  twining  over  one  another,  made  a 
^Matly  writhe  from  the  waist  upwards,  to  express  his  concurraace  in  this 
^%timstion  of  me. 

**  Shall  we  go  and  see  Mrs.  Micawbej^  sir  ?  "  I  said,  to  get  Mr.  Micawber 

.  ''If  you  will  do  her  that  favor,  Copperfield,"  replied  Mr.  Mieawber, 
?^|^.  **  I  have  no  scruple  in  saying,  in  the  presence  of  our  friends  here, 
^^  I  am  a  man  who  has,  for  some  years,  contended  against  the  pressure 
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being  to  newly  released  from  captivity.    In  fact/*  said  Mrs.  Micawber, 
Vrnmng  bcr  voice, — **  this  is  between  ourselves — onr  rec^tion  was  cod." 
"Pevmal'*  Isaid. 

''Yea,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber.  "It  is  truly  painftd  to  contempkfte 
maDldnd  in  socii  an  aspect,  Master  Gopperfield,  W  oar  reception  was, 
daddedly,  cod.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  In  fact,  that  branch  of  my 
bHilywUdh  is  settled  in  Plymouth  became  quite  personal  to  Mr.  Micawber, 
bflfiire  we  had  been  there  a  week." 

I  said,  md  thought,  that  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves. 
** Still,  so  it  was,"  oontinned  Mrs. Micawber.    "Under  sudi  circum- 
stances^  what  could  a  man  of  Mr.  Micawber's  spirit  do  P    But  one  obvious 
eouie  was  left.    To  borrow,  of  that  branch  of  my  &mily,  the  money  to 
ntuni  to  London,  and  to  return  at  any  sacrifice." 
**  Then  you  all  came  back  again,  ma'am?"  Isaid. 
**  We  aU  came  bade  again,    replied  Mrs.  Micawber.    "  Since  then,  I 
kro  oonsohed  other  brandies  of  my  family  on  the  course  which  it  is  most 
qysdieat  fee  Mr.  Micawber  to  take — ^for  I  maintain  that  he  must  take  some 
siine.  Master  Gopperfidd,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  argumentativdy.  "  It  is 
dsarihat  ft  fionily  of  six,  not  induding  a  domestic,  cannot  live  upon  air." 
*  Certanily,  ma'am,"  add  I. 

"The  opinion  of  those  other  brandies  of  my  family,"  pursued  Mrs.Micaw- 
W;"  is,  thai  Mr.  Micawber  should  immediately  turn  his  attention  to  coals." 
"To  what,  ma'am?" 

"To  coals,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber.  "To  the  cod  trade.  Mr.  Micawber 
wiadiieed  to  think,  on  inquiry,  that  there  might  be  an  opening  for  a  man 
tf  Ml  talent  in  the  Medwav  Cod  Trade.  Then,  as  Mr.  Micawber  very  pre- 
pay ndd,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  dearly  was,  to  come  and  aee  the  Med  way. 
WbWi  we  came  and  saw.  I  say  *  we,'  Master  Copperfield ;  for  I  never  will," 
aid  Mrs.  Micawber  with  emotion,  "  I  never  will  desert  Mr.  Micawber." 
I  murmured  my  admiration  and  approbation. 

"We  came,"  repeated  Mrs.  Micawber,  "and  saw  the  Medway.  My 
<fQiioQ  of  the  cod  trade  on  that  river,  is,  that  it  may  require  talent,  but 
w  it  certdnly  requires  capitd.  Talent,  Mr.  Micawber  has ;  capitd, 
Mr.  Micawber  bias  not.  We  saw,  I  think,  the  greater  part  of  the  Medway ; 
tud  tliat  is  my  individud  conclusion.  Being  so  near  here,  Mr.  Micawber 
^  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  rash  not  to  come  on,  and  see  the  Cathedral. 
^!iBt]^,  on  account  of  its  being  so  well  worth  seeing,  and  our  never  having 
*^H;  ttd  secondly,  on  account  of  the  great  probability  of  something 
^oniing  up  in  a  cathedrd  town.  We  have  been  here,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber, 
"thiee  days.  Nothing  has,  as  yet,  turoed  up ;  and  it  may  not  surprise 
yoQ,  my  dear  Master  Copperfield,  so  much  as  it  would  a  stranger,  to  know 
^  we  are  at  present  wdting  for  a  remittance  from  London,  to  discharge 
^  pecuniary  obligations  at  this  hotel.  Until  the  arrivd  of  that  remit- 
^>Dce,"8aid  Mrs. Micawber,  with  much  feeling,  '*  I  am  cut  off  from  my  home  (I 
>&Qde^to  lodgings  in  Pentonville),  from  my  boy  and  girl,  and  from  my  twins." 
I  fdt  the  utmost  sympathy  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber  in  this  anxious 
*<fa(tmity,  and  said  as  much  to  Mr.  Micawber,  who  now  returned :  adding 
^  I  only  wished  I  had  money  enough,  to  lend  them  the  amount  they 
^^ded.  Mr.  Micawber's  answer  expressed  the  disturbance  of  his  mind. 
|b  Mod,  diaking  hands  with  me,  '*  Copperfidd,  you  are  a  true  friend ; 
^  vhoi  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  no  man  is  without  a  friend 
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who  is  possessed  of  tiiaviug  materials."     At  ttii*   drcocirul  hint    ', 
Micawbec  thiren.her  arms  loimd  Mi.  Miciiwl>«r's  ncrk  imd  eiitr»ntc<l  h 
to  be  culm.      He  ivept ;   but   so   far  reeovereif,  iilmosl  inimeilialeiy,  w( 
rin^  the  bell  for  tlm  waiter,  oud  beipenk  a  hot  kidney  pudding  utul  a  p' 
of  shrimps  for  breakfast  in  the  morning;. 

When  1  took  ray  leave  of  them,  they  both  pressed  me  so  much  to  o 
nod  dine  before  they  went  away,  that  I  could  not  refuse.  Bui,  wit 
I  could  uot  eome  next  day,  wlieo  I  should  have  s  good  deal  to  prepare  ill 
eveiuD^,  Mr.  Miciiwbtn:  nrranKed  that  he  would  call  at  Doctor  t)troaf'» 
the  course  of  the  moruing  (huviog  a  presentiment  that  the  ruaittaa 
would  arrive  by  that  post),  and  propose  the  day  after,  if  it  woakl  suit  t 
better.  Accordingly  I  was  called  out  of  school  neit  fori'iiooo,  and  fov 
Mr.  Micitnber  iu  the  parlor ;  wlio  hnd  culled  to  »ay  tlint  the  dinuer 
take  place  us  proposed.  VTbcii  I  aaked  him  if  the  remittauee  bad 
he  pressed  my  hiuid  and  departed. 

As  I  was  lookiug  out  of  wtmlaw  that  sami:  eveninK.  it  aurpriaed  mc,  m 
nmd«  ma  rallier  uneasy,  to  see  Mr.  Mieawber  and  Uriah  Hecp  walk  p 
:irm  in  arm  :  Uriah  hunibly  sensible  of  tlm  honor  that  was  done  bim,  ■ 
Mr.  Hieawbtr  taking  a  biand  delight  in  exteniiing  his  patronsfo  to  Vn 
Itut  I  was  still  mure  suqiriscd,  when  I  went  to  the  little  hotel  next  da<r 
the  appointtul  diuuer  hour,  which  was  four  a' dock,  to  find,  from  whi 
MicBwber  said,  that  he  had  gone  hone  with  Uriah,  and  had  drunk  b 
and-water  at  Mrs.  lieep'a. 

"And  I'll  t«ll  you  what,  my  dear  Coppcrfiold."  said  Mr.  1 
"your  friend  Hcep  is  a  young  fellow  wbo  mixht  be  attomcy-gmcnL 
I  had  known  that  younfC  man,  at  the  period  when  my  diffkultirs  nine  T 
crisis,  all  I  can  sny  b,  that  I  believe  my  creditors  would  have  been  a  g 
deal  better  managed  than  tlicy  were." 

I  hardly  understood  how  this  could  have  been,  fteciufc  that  Mr.  MicaiH 
had  paid  them  nothing  at  all  as  it  was  :  but  1  did  not  hke  to  ask.  UrnlC 
did  I  like  to  say,  that  I  hoped  he  had  not  been  too  commimieatira  to  Vrii 
or  to  inquire  if  they  hod  talked  mutji  about  me.  1  wna  afraid  of  hn' 
Mr.  Micawber'a  feeling,  or,  at  all  iventB,  Mrs.  MJeawber's,  tlic  b 
very  sensitive ;  but  I  wus  iin':umrortBblc  about  it,  too,  and  often  tl 
about  it  after wonla. 

Wc  hail  n  beautiful  little  dinner,  (luite  an  elcftant  diah  of  tub ;  t 
kidney-end  of  n  loin  of  veal,  rousted  ;  fried  sauaage-nicat ;  a  portrid^  ■ 
a  piiitdiii^.  There  was  wine,  and  there  was  strong  ale ;  and  afttr  dil 
Mrs.  Mienwber  made  ui  a  bowl  of  hot  ftnnch  with  her  own  hands. 

Mr.  .Micawber  was  uncommonly  oonvirial.  I  tievEir  saw  liim  such  g 
eompnny.  lie  raiulc  his  fnce  aliine  with  the  punch,  so  that  it  loolced  m 
it  had  been  vtiraiabed  all  over.  He  got  cheerfully  sentimental  about  i 
town,  and  jiropoaed  suoccas  to  it ;  observinf;,  thtit  Mrs.  Mieawhcr  ■ 
himarlf  had  been  made  extremely  Miug  and  comfurtabh!  there,  and  tk 
never  shonld  forget  the  agreeMble  hours  they  had  passed  in  Canter 
lie  pix^MMcd  me  afterwards ;  and  he,  and  Mrs.  Micawber,  and  1,  ti 
wriew  (tf  OUT  past  acitwunUikcc,  in  [he  lourse  of  whitjt  ««  loU  I 
property  all  over  again.  Then  1  propuscd  Mrs.  Mimwher :  or,  st  b 
taid,  modestly,  "If  you '11  allow  me,  Mrs.  Mienwber,  1  shall  nov  han 
pleuaie  ef  drinking  goar  health,  ma'am."  On  which  Mr.  MJcavbef  d 
an  MilogiiHn  on  Mrs,  Uicnwbcr's  character,  and  said  she  bad  enrbtB 
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%  and  friend,  and  that  he  would  reoommend  me,  when  I 
Gune  to  a  manying  tiine  of  life,  to  marry  such  another  woman,  if  such 
asother  woman  could  be  found. 

As  the  punch  disappeared^  Mr.  Mieawber  became  still  more  friendly  and 
oQanTiaL  Mrs.  Micawber's  spirits  becoming  elevated,  too,  we  sang  "  Auld 
Lttg  Syne.'*  When  we  came  to  "Here's  a  hand,  my  trusty  firere,"  we  all 
ymi  haada  wmd  the  table ;  and  when  we  declared  we  woold  ^  take  a 
lil^giide  WiiEa  WaogM/'  and  hadki't  the  least  idea  what  it  meant,  wa 
istisiiiy  amBcted. 

h  a  ward»  I  never  saw  any  body  ao  thoreoghly  jovial  as  Mr.  Micnwhaa 
vti,  down  to  the  very  last  moment  of  the  evening,  when  I  took  a  hearlr 
fasirellof  faim8alfaDdhi8amiid>Iewi£B;.  Conseqneaily,  I  was  not  preparedy 
it  SETca  o'ciock  next  moramg,  to  receive  the  lolliMriBg  comamnieatioB, 
diedhiJf-paainineia  the  evening;  aquarterolanhoiiri&erlhadlefthiBi. 

"Thedieiseast— afliflo^rer.  Hiding  the  nvagea  of  cave  witili 
aaddymask  of  mirth,  Ihave  not  infomed  yon^  this  evening,  that  there  is 
nhnedtkeremittiHioe!  Under  these  drcnrnstanffes,  alike  hmniliating 
toonue,  homitiaHng  to  contempiate,  and  humiliatiag  to  relate,  I  have 
iwhiged  the  peenniary  liability  oontmeted  at  thia  estahtt^ment^  bj 
gmiga  note  of  hand,  made  psQrafale  fourteen  days  after  date,  at  my 
Rsdeace,  PeatonviUe,  London.  When  it  becomes  due,  it  will  not  be  taken 
Qpi  The  resnlt  is  destruction.  The  bolt  is  impending,  and  the  tree  must  &1L 

"Let  the  wretched  man  who  now  addresses  you,  my  dear  Copperfidd, 
be  a  beacon  to  you  through  life.  He  writes  with  that  intention,  and  in 
tlat  hope.  If  he  could  think  himself  of  so  much  use,  one  gleam  of  day 
Bi|^  by  possibility,  penetrate  into  the  cheerless  dungeon  of  his 
RBuiaing  existence — though  his  bngevity  is,  at  present  (to  say  the  kaet 
of  jt\  extremely  probkmaticaL 

**  This  is  the  last  communication,  my  dear  Copperfield,  you  will  ever 
imiTc  "  From 

"The 

"  Beggared  Outcast, 

"  WiLKINS  MiCAWBEB." 

I  was  so  shocked  by  the  contents  of  this  heart-rending  letter,  that  I  ran 
^^  directly  towards  the  little  hotel  with  the  intention  of  taking  it  on  my 
*>r  to  Doctor  Strong's,  and  trying  to  soothe  Mr.  Mieawber  with  a  word 
<^QQiiifort.  But,  hdf-way  there,  I  met  the  London  coach  with  Mr.  and 
Mn.  Mieawber  up  behind ;  Mr.  Mieawber,  the  very  picture  of  tranquil 
^^IPyment,  smiling  at  Mrs.  Micawber's  conversation,  eating  walnuts  out 
^  *  paper  bag,  with  a  bottle  sticking  out  of  his  breast  pocket.  As  they 
^  not  see  me,  I  thought  it  best,  aU  things  considered,  not  to  see  them. 
^  with  a  great  weight  taken  off  my  mind,  I  turned  into  a  by-street  that 
*^  the  nearest  way  to  school,  and  felt,  upon  the  whole,  relieved  that  they 
^tte  gone ;  though  I  still  liked  them  very  much,  nevertheless. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

A  BETBOSPECT. 

My  school-days !  The  sflent  gliding  on  of  my  existence— ihe  unseen, 
irnfelt  progress  of  my  life — from  childhood  np  to  yoath !  Let  me  think,  as 
I  look  back  upon  that  flowing  water,  now  a  dry  channel  OTorgrown  with 
leaves,  whether  there  are  any  marks  along  its  course,  by  which  I  can 
remember  how  it  ran. 

A  moment,  and  I  occupy  my  place  in  the  Cathedral,  where  we  all  went 
together,  every  Sunday  morning,  assembling  first  at  school  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  e^hy  smell,  the  sunless  air,  the  sensation  of  the  world  being 
shut  out,  the  resounding  of  the  organ  through  the  black  and  white  arched 
galleries  and  aisles,  are  wings  that  take  me  back,  and  hold  me  hovering 
above  those  days,  in  a  half-sleeping  and  half-waking  dream  J 

I  am  not  the  last  boy  in  the  school.  I  have  risen,  in  a  few  months,  over 
several  heads.  But  the  first  boy  seems  to  me  a  mighty  creature,  dwelling 
afar  off,  whose  giddy  height  is  unattainable.  Agnes  says  "  No,"  but  I  tsy 
"  Yes,"  and  tell  her  that  she  little  thinks  what  stores  of  Imowledge  have  been 
mastered  by  the  wonderful  Being,  at  whose  place  she  thinks  I,  even  I,  weak 
aspirant,  may  arrive  in  time.  He  is  not  my  private  friend  and  public 
patron,  as  Steerforth  was,  but  I  hold  him  in  a  reverential  respect.  I  chiefly 
wonder  what  he  '11  be,  when  he  leaves  Doctor  Strong's,  and  what  mankind 
will  do  to  maintain  any  place  against  him. 

But  who  is  this  that  breaks  upon  me?  This  is  ^Gss  Shepherd,  whom  I  lore. 

Hiss  Shepherd  is  a  boarder  at  the  Misses  Nettingalls'  establishment. 
I  adore  Miss  Shepherd.  She  is  a  little  girl,  in  a  spencer,  with  a  round  face 
and  curly  flaxen  hair.  The  Misses  Nettingalls'  young  ladies  come  to  the 
Cathedrd  too.  I  cannot  look  upon  my  book,  for  I  must  look  upon 
Miss  Shepherd.  When  the  choristers  chaunt,  I  hear  Miss  Shepherd.  In 
the  service  I  mentally  insert  Miss  Shepherd's  name-— I  put  lier  in 
among  the  Boyal  Family.  At  home,  in  my  own  room,  I  am  sometimes 
moved  to  cry  out,  "  Oh,  Miss  Shepherd !  "  in  a  transport  of  love. 

For  some  time,  I  am  doubtful  of  Miss  Shepherd's  feelings,  but,  at 
length,  Fate  being  propitious,  we  meet  at  the  dancing-school.  I  have 
Miss  Shepherd  for  my  partner.  I  touch  Miss  Shepherd's  glove,  and  led 
a  thrill  go  up  the  right  arm  of  my  jacket,  and  come  out  at  my  hair.  I  say 
nothing  tender  to  Miss  Shepherd,  but  we  understand  each  other.  Hisa 
Shepherd  and  myself  live  but  to  be  united. 

Why  do  I  secretly  give  Miss  Shepherd  twelve  Brazil  nuts  for  a  presenti 
I  wonder  ?  They  are  not  expressive  of  affection,  they  are  difficult  to  pack 
into  a  parcel  of  any  regular  shape,  they  are  hard  to  crack,  even  in  room 
doors,  and  they  are  oily  when  cracked ;  yet  I  feel  that  they  are  appropriate  to 
Miss  Shepherd.  Soft,  seedy  biscuits,  also,  I  bestow  upon  Miss  Shepherd; 
and  oranges  innumerable.  Once,  I  kiss  Miss  Shepherd  in  the  cloak  room. 
Ecstacy  I  What  are  my  agony  and  indignation  next  day,  when  I  hear 
a  flying  rumour  that  the  Misses  Nettingall  have  stood  Miss  Shepherd  in 
the  stocks  for  turning  in  her  toes ! 

Miss  Shepherd  being  the  one  pervading  theme  andviaionof  my  life,  how 
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do  I  erer  come  to  break  with  her  ?    I  can't  conceive.   And  yet  a  coolness 

grows  between  Miss  Shepherd  and  myself.    Whispers  reach  me  of  Miss 

Shepherd  having  said  she  wished  I  wouldn't  stare  so,  and  having  avowed 

a  preference  for  Master  Jones — for  Jones  1  a  boy  of  no  merit  whatever  1 

The  golf  between  me  and  Miss  Shepherd  widens.    At  last,  one  day,  I 

meet  the  Misses  Nettingalls'  establishment  out  walking.     Miss  Shepherd 

makes  a  face  as  she  goes  by,  and  laughs  to  her  companion.    All  is  over. 

The  devotion  of  a  life— -it  seems  a  life,   it  is  all  the  same — ^is  at  an 

end ;  Miss  Shepherd  comes  out  of  the  morning  service,  and  the  Boyal 

Family  know  her  no  more. 

•     I  am  higher  in  the  school,  and  no  one  breaks  my  peace.     I  am  not  at 

tU  polite,  now,  to  the  Misses  Nettingalls'  young  ladies,  and  shouldn't  dote 

on  any  of  them,  if  they  were  twice  as  many  and  twenty  times  as  beautiful. 

I  think  the  dancing-school  a  tiresome  affair,  and  wonder  why  the  girls 

cin't  dance  by  themselves  and  leave  us  alone.     I  am  growing  great  in 

Xifttin  verses,  and  neglect  the  laces  of  my  boots.    Doctor  Strong  refers  to 

ttie  in  public  as  a  promising  young  scholar.    Mr.  Dick  is  wild  with  joy, 

9ud  my  aunt  remits  me  a  guinea  by  the  next  post. 

The  shade  of  a  young  butcher  rises,  like  the  apparition  of  an  armed 
liead  in  Macbeth.  Who  is  this  young  butcher  ?  He  is  the  terror  of  the 
youth  of  Canterbury.  There  is  a  vague  belief  abroad,  that  the  beef  suet 
^^ith  which  he  anoints  his  hair  gives  him  unnatural  strength,  and  that  he 
is  a  match  for  a  man.  He  is  a  broad-faced,  bull-necked  young  butcher, 
^nith  rough  red  cheeks,  an  ill-conditioned  mind,  and  an  injurious  tongue. 
main  use  of  this  tongue,  is,  to  disparage  Doctor  Strong's  young  gentle- 
.  He  says,  publicly,  that  if  they  want  anything  he  '11  give  it  'em. 
e  names  individuals  among  them  (myself  included),  whom  he  could 
^ftxidertake  to  settle  with  one  hand,  and  the  other  tied  behind  him.  He 
jlays  the  smaller  boys  to  punch  their  unprotected  heads,  and  calls 
liallenges  afler  me  in  the  open  streets.  For  these  sufficient  reasons  I 
olve  to  fight  the  butcher. 

It  is  a  summer  evening,  down  in  a  green  hollow,  at  the  comer  of  a 

alL    I  meet  the  butcher  by  appointment.     I  am  attended  by  a  select 

ly  of  our  boys ;  the  butcher,  by  two  other  butchers,  a  young  publican, 

^«id  a  sweep.     The  preliminaries  are  adjusted,  and  the  butcher  and  myself 

^%and  face  to  face.     In  a  moment  the  butcher  lights  ten  thousand  candies 

^nt  of  my  left  eyebrow.   In  another  moment,  I  don't  know  where  the  wall 

or  where  I  am,  or  where  anybody  is.     I  hardly  know  which  is  myself 

which  the  butcher,  we  are  always  in  such  a  tangle  and  tustle,  knock- 

^^*^3g  about  upon  the  trodden  grass.     Sometimes  I  sec  the  butcher,  bloody 

^Qt  confident ;  sometimes  I  see  nothing,  and  sit  gasping  on  my  second's 

^aee ;  sometimes  I  go  in  at  the  butcher  madly,  and  cut  my  knuckles  open 

^'fiinst  his  face,  without  appearing  to  discompose  him  at  all.     At  last  I 

^*|^e,  very  queer  about  the  head,  as  from  a  giddy  sleep,  and  sec  the 

^'^itchcr  walking  off,  congratulated  by  the  two  other  butchers  and  the 

*^^p  and  publican,  and  putting  on  his  coat  as  he  goes ;  from  which  I 

•*«gur,  justly,  that  the  victory  is  his. 

I  am  taken  home  in  a  sad  plight,  and  I  have  beef-steaks  put  to  my  eyes, 

!^^d  am  rubbed  with  vinegar  and  brandy,  and  find  a  great  white  puffy  place 

^^*J^ing  out  on  my  upper  lip,  which  swells  immoderately.    For  three  or 

'^^^  days  I  remain  at  home,  a  very  ill-looking  subject,  with  a  green  shade 
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over  my  eyes ;  and  I  should  be  very  dull,  bnt  tkal  Agnca  is  a  uebr  to  ^ifl 
and  condoles  with  me,  and  rt.-iidB  to  me,  aiid  makei  tlic  time  light  i^H 
bappy.  Agnes  has  my  confidence  completAly,  nlwaya ;  I I/-I1  liar  aU  ■bo^f 
the  butclier,  nnd  the  wrongH  he  has  heaped  u{>on  me ;  and  she  thiulci  ^| 
couldn't  have  doDe  otherwise  than  fight  the  hutcber,  while  she  ihtinki  and 
trembles  at  my  having  fought  him. 

Time  has  stolen  on  unobservc*l,  for  Adams  is  not  thr  hend-boy  in  tht 
days  that  are  come  now,  nor  has  he  been  this  many  and  many  ft  dajr. 
Adams  has  left  the  school  so  long,  that  when  he  comes  back,  on  a  vial  U 
Doctor  Strong,  there  are  not  many  there,  besides  myself  who  know  kim. 
Adams  is  going  to  be  called  to  the  bar  almost  diiectly,  and  is  to  be  oa 
adrooate,  and  to  wear  a  wig.  I  am  surprised  to  find  him  a  meeker  i 
than  I  had  thought,  nnd  less  imposing  in  appearance.  lie  has  not  s 
gered  the  world  yet,  cither ;  for  it  goea  on  las  well  as  I  can  it 
pretty  much  the  same  us  if  he  had  never  joined  it. 

A  blank,  through  which  the  warriors  of  poetry  and  history  ti 
\  in  stately  hosts  tbiit  seem  to  have  no  end — and  what  oomes  next  t 
I  am  the  head  boy,  now ;  and  look  down  on  the  line  of  boys  Ik-Joi 
condescending  interest  in  such  of  them  ns  bring  to  my  mind  the  hay  I  i 
.myself,  when  I  first  come  there.     That  little  fellow  seems  to  be  no  Mftd 
I  me ;  I  remember  him  as  something  left  behind  upon  thr  road  of  life— «■ 
'  something  I  have  passed,  rather  than  have  actually  l>een — and  alnoM  tldnk 
of  him  n!i  of  some  one  else. 

And  the  little  girl  I  saw  on  that  first  day  at  Ittr.  Wickfield'a,  wtiae  is 
■he?  Gone  also.  In  her  stead,  the  perfart  likeness  of  the  picCnrc.  a 
child  likeness  no  more,  moves  about  the  bouse ;  and  Agnea — my  i 
sister,  as  I  call  her  in  ray  thoughts,  my  rouusellor  and  friend.  4'  *" 
angel  of  the  Uvea  of  all  who  come  witliin  her  calm,  good,  I  * 
influence — is  quite  a  woman. 

What  other  changes  have  coine  upon  me,  besides  the  c 
growth  nnil  looks,  and  in  the  knowledge  1  have  garnered  all  £ 
1  wear  a  gold  watch  nnd  chain,  a  ring  upon  my  little  finger,  and  a  1 
tailed  coat ;  and  I  use  a  great  deal  of  bear's  grease — which,  t  ' 
conjunction  with  the  ring,  looks  bad.     Am  I  in  love  o]    '    "     ' 
worship  the  eldest  Miss  Larkins. 

The  oldeat  Mias  Larkins  is  not  a  little  girL     She  ii  a  tall,  dark,  bhok- 
eycd.  fine  figure  of  a  woman.     The  eldut  Miss  Ijarkini  is  not  a  diirJom  ^= 
btt  the  youngest  Miss  Larkins  is  not  that,  and  the  eldest  must  be  thnr  oi — 
Ibui  years  older.     I'erhaps  the  eldest  Miss  Larkins  may  l«  aboot  tUny.^ 

My  passion  for  her  is  beyond  all  bounds,  

The  eldest  Miss  larkins  knows  offioers.  It  is  nn  awfid  thing  to  bar.  ^B 
BCG  them  speaking  to  her  in  the  street.  1  sm  tlicm  nross  the  way  to  aa^Hi 
her,  whcQ  her  bonnet  (she  has  a  bright  taste  iu  bonnets)  is  wen  ooan^^ 
down  the  pavement,  acronipanied  by  )ier  eiHter's  bonnet.  She  Ud^u  m^^ 
talks,  and  scorns  to  like  it.  I  spend  a  good  deal  of  my  own  spwc  tiaic  i^^ 
walking  np  and  down  to  moot  her.  If  I  can  boiv  to  her  once  in  the  (h*(^l 
know  her  to  bow  to,  knowing  Mr.  T*rkins).  1  am  happier.  I  de*erT«iaoo^^ 
now  and  then.  Tlie  raging  ogonies  I  suffer  on  the  nighl  of  Uie  II 
where  I  know  the  eldest  Miss  l,.arkinawill  be  dancing  with  the  milHaiy.o 
■to  have  some  compensation,  if  there  be  even-handed  justire  in  the  « 
^B  My  passion  takes  away  my  appetite,  and  makei  me  wmr  mj  ■ 
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■ft  vft6kAm6tad  eamSmmOif,  I  ht^t  no  relief  bat  in  putiang  an  my  best 
cJDtlMii,  lad  baiUR  mj  boots  dttmed  ofcr  and  over  again.  1  seem,  then, 
tobeiKKtlMrQftteeUlestlCssLaridns.  Everything  that  bekmgs  to  ber, 
or  is  oonaeeted  witk  her,  is  prectoos  to  me.  Mr.  Laikins  (a  gmff -old 
yflfwan  witb  a  dodble  efain,uid  one  of  bis  eyesimmoTeable  in  his  head) 
18  inngbt  with  uterest  to  me.  T¥hen  I  ean't  meet  his  danghter,  I  go 
wken  I  am  likely  to  meet  him.  To  asy  "  How  do  yon  do,  Mr.  LarkinsP 
An  the  yomg  laaisa  and  all  tiie  fimnfy  quite  well?"  seems  so  pointed, 
tibtlbbuk 

I  tUnk  oontinnalfy  abont  my  age.    Say  I  am  se?racteen,  and  say  that 

seventeen  is  yoong  for  the  eldest  Miss  Lnrldns,  what  of  that?    Besides, 

I  shall  be  one-and-twenty  in  no  time  almosL    I  regularly  take  walks 

ontside  Mx.  Larkins's  house  in  the  evening,  though  it  cats  me  to  the 

heart  to  see  the  officers  go  in,  or  to  hear  them  up  in  the  drawing-room,  where 

the  ddeit  Miss  Larkins  plays  the  harp.    I  even  walk,  on  two  or  three 

oeeaaions,  ina  siiUy,  qxxmy  manner,  round  and  round  tbe  house  after  the 

&mfly  are  ^e  to  bed,  wondering  whidi  is  the  eldest  Miss  Larkins's  chand)ei; 

(fad  pftchmg,  I  dare  say  now,  on  Mr.  Larkins's  instead) ;  wishing  that  a 

in  would  bmnt  out ;  that  the  assembled  crowd  would  stand  appalled;  that 

\  dashing  through  them  with  a  ladder,  might  rear  it  against  her  window, 

Hte  her  in  my  arms,  go  bade  for  something  she  had  left  behind,  and 

psish  in  the  flames.     For  I  am  generally  disinterested  in  my  love,  add 

think  I  could  be  content  to  make  a  figure  before  Miss  Larkins,  and  expire. 

— Generally,  but  not  always.     Scoietimes  brighter  visions  rise  before 

■e.  When  I  dress  (the  occupation  of  two  hours),  for  a  great  ball  given  at 

the  Lsridns's  (the  anticipation  of  three  weeks),  I  indulge  my  fancy  with 

fbamg  images.    I  picture  myself  taking  courage  to  make  a  declaration 

to  Hiss  Larkins.    I  picture  Miss  Larlons  sinking  her  head  upon  my 

•kyukler,  and  saying,  '*  Oh,  Mr.  Copperfield,  can  1  believe  my  ears  I "    I 

pcture  Mr.  Larkitts  waiting  on  me  next  morning,  and  saying,  "  My  dear 

^>opperfield,  my  daughter  has  told  me  all.    Youth  is  no  objedion.     Here 

*^  twenty  thousand  pounds.     Be  happy !  "    I  picture  my  aunt  relenting, 

*ni  Uessmg  us ;  and  Mr.  Dick  and  Doctor  Strong  being  present  at  the 

*viisge  ceremony.   I  am  a  sensible  fellow,  I  believe—I  believe,  on  looking 

*^  I  mean — and  modest  I  am  sure ;  but  all  this  goes  on  notwithstanding. 

I  repair  to  the  enchanted  house,  where  there  are  lights,  chattering, 

Millie,  flowers,  officers  (I  am  sorry  to  see),  and  the  eldest  Miss  Larkins, 

jfclarc  of  beauty.    She  is  dressed  in  blue,  with  blue  flowers  in  her  hair — 

25^™C"J^o^8 — as  if  ahe  had  any  need  to  wear  forget-me-nots !    It  is  the 

jjjt  really  grown-up  party  that  I  have  ever  been  invited  to,  and  I  am  a 

«*Wc  uncomfortable ;  for  I  appear  not  to  belong  to  anybody,  and  nobody 

^ears  to  have  anything  to  say  to  me,  except  Mr.  Larkins,  who  asks  me 

*^  my  schoolfellows  are,  whidi  he  needn't  do,  as  I  have  not  come  there 

^be  insulted.     But  after  I  have  stood  in  the  doorway  for  some  time,  and 

^Mted  my  eyes  upon  the  goddess  of  my  heart,  she  approaches  me— she, 

^'^  ddest  Miss  Larkins ! — and  asks  me,  pleasantly,  if  I  dance. 

I  stammer,  with  a  bow, "  With  you.  Miss  Larkins." 

**  With  no  one  else  P  "  enquires  Miss  Larkins. 

*'  I  should  have  no  pleasure  in  dancing  with  any  one  dse." 

Miss  Larkins  laughs  and  blushes  (or  I  think  she  blushes),  and  says, 

*  Next  time  but  one,  I  shall  be  very  glad." 
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The  time  arrives. "  It  is  a  waltz,  I  think,"  MisaLarkins  doubtMly 
when  I  present  mjsell'.     "  Da  ;ou  waltK  F     If  nol.  Captain  Builiiy  — • 

But  I  do  waltx  (pretty  well,  tw,  as  it  happens),  and  1  Uike  M 
Larkios  out.  1  lake  bi^r  atemly  from  the  side  of  Captaiu  Builev-  U 
wretched,  1  have  no  doulit;  but  he  is  nothing  to  me.  I  hart'  I 
irretched,  loo.  I  wait/  with  the  tldeat  Miss  Larkios  !  I  don't  kuow  wrb 
among  whom,  or  how  long.  I  only  kuow  that  I  swini  uboul  in  space,  wtl 
blue  angel,  iu  a  state  of  blissful  delirium,  until  I  find  nijself  alone  witli' 
in  a  litUe  room,  resting  on  a  sofa.  She  admires  a  flower  (pink  can 
japouica,  price  half-a-crown),  in  my  button  hole.     1  give  it  her,  and  H 

"  I  ask  an  inestimable  price  for  it.  Miss  Larkins." 

"  Indeed  1     What  is  that  P  "  returns  Miss  Larkins. 

"A  flower  of  yours,  lliat  I  may  treasure  it  as  a  miser  does  gold." 

"  You  're  a  bold  boy,"  says  Mjss  Ijjkins.     "  There." 

She  gives  it  me,  not  displeased;  and  I  put  it  to  my  lips,  and  then  i 
my  breast.     Miss  Larkios,  laughing,  draws  her  hand  llirough  my  m 
■  ^itd  says,  "Now  take  me  back  to  Captain  Eoiiey," 

'  am  lost  in  the  recollection  of  this  delicious  intervieu',  and  the  wi 
when  she  comes  to  me  a^tn,  with  a  plain  elderly  gentleman,  who  hna  k 
playing  whist  all  night,  upon  her  arm,  and  says  : 

"  Oh  !  here  is  my  bold  friend  1  Mr.  Chcstle  wunts  to  know  you, 
Copperfield-" 

I  fed  at  once  that  he  is  a  Friend  of  the  famdy,  und  am  much  gratifi 

"  1  admire  your  taste,  sir."  says  Mr.  Chestle.     "  It  does  you  credit, 
suppose  you  don't  take  much  interest  in  hops  ;    but  I  um  u  prdly 
grower  uiysclf ;  and  if  you  ever  bke  to  come  over  to  our  neighboui^ua 
neighbourhood  of  Asbford — and  take  a  nm  about  our  place,  wa  a) 
glad  for  you  to  slop  as  long  us  you  like." 

I  Ihnuk  Mr.  Chestle  warmly,  aud  shake  hands.  1  think  I  ai 
happy  dream.  I  waltK  with  the  eldest  Miss  Iiarkins  oncE  aKiiin-r 
says  I  wBltK  so  well !  I  go  home  in  a  state  of  uus|)enkable  bliaa.  < 
valtx  iu  imagination,  all  night  long,  with  my  arm  rouuil  the  blue  wa~ 
my  dear  divinity.  For  some  days  afterwards,  1  urn  bst  iu  rapli 
refiectioiis  -  bul  I  neither  sec  her  in  the  street,  nor  ivhen  I  call.  1  am ' 
perfectly  consoled  for  this  disappointmuut  by  the  sacred  pledge, 
perished  flower. 

"  Trolwood,"  says  Agnes,  one  day  after  dinner.  "  Who  do  you  I 
u  KoiuK  to  be  married  to-morrow?    Some  one  you  ndmire." 

"Not  you,  I  suppose,  Agnes?" 

"  Nol  uie ! "  raising  her  elieerful  fate  from  the  music  she  ia  OOp; 
"  Do  you  hear  him.  Papa? — 'I'hu  eldest  Miss  Larkins." 

"  To — to  Captain  Bailey  ?  "  I  have  just  power  enough  to  ask. 

'■  No;  to  no  Captain.     To  Mr.  Oheatlc.  a  hop-grower." 

I  am  terribly  dejected  for  about  a  week  or  two.  1  lake  olT  my  ring,  I  \ 
my  worst  clothes,  1  use  no  bear's  grease,  aud  I  frequently  lament  or« 
]aUi  Miss  Lnrkius's  faded  flower.  Being,  by  that  lime,  rather  tired  oC 
kind  of  life,  and  haring  received  new  provocation  from  the  butcher,  I  * 
the  flower  away,  ^a  out  with  the  butcher,  and  gloriously  defeat  him. 

This,  aud  the  resumption  of  luy  ring,  as  «eil  as  of  the  bear't  gre 
moderation,  ore  the  bst  marks  1  can  dtsccrn,  now,  in   my  pi 
seventeen. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

I  LOOK  ABOUT  HE,  AND   HAKE   A  DISCOYERT. 

I  AM  doubtful  whether  I  was  at  heart  glad  or  sony^  when  my  school- 
days drew  to  an  end,  and  the  time  came  for  my  leaving  Doctor  Strong's. 
I  hmd  been  very  happy  there,  I  had  a  great  attachment  for  the  Doctor,  and 
I  'Wm»  eminent  and  ^tinguished  in  that  little  world.  For  these  reasons 
I  '^as  sorry  to  go  -,  but  for  other  reasons,  unsubstantial  enough,  I  was 
gUuL  Misty  ideas  of  being  a  young  man  at  my  own  disposal,  of  the 
unportanoe  attaching  to  a  young  man. at  his  own  disposal,  of  the  wonder- 
fbl  things  to  be  seen  and  done  by  that  magnificent  animal,  and  the 
wonderful  effects  he  could  not  fail  to  make  upon  society,  lured  me  away. 
^  powerful  were  these  visionary  considerations  in  my  boyish  mind,  that  I 
■oem,  according  to  my  present  way  of  thinking,  to  have  left  school  without 
natural  r^;ret.  The  separation  has  not  made  the  impressipn  on  me,  that 
ptker  separations  have.  I  try  in  vain  to  recal  how  I  felt  about  it,  and  what 
Its  circumstances  were ;  but  it  is  not  momentous  in  my  recollection.  I  sup- 
pose the  opening  prospect  confused  me.  I  know  that  my  juvenile  experiences 
'^ent  for  little  or  nothing  then ;  and  that  life  was  more  like  a  great  fairy 
story,  which  I  was  just  about  to  begin  to  read,  than  anything  else. 

J&y  aunt  and  I  had  held  many  grave  deliberations  on  the  calling  to 

'•^liieh  I  should  be  devoted.   For  a  year  or  more  I  had  endeavoured  to  find 

•-  satisfactory  answer  to  her  oflen-repeated  question,  "  What  I  would  like 

*o  l)c?"   But  I  had  no  particular  liking,  that  I  could  discover,  for  anything. 

^^  1  could  have  been  inspired  with  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  navigation, 

ttilccn  the  command  of  a  fast-sailing  expedition,  and  gone  round  the  world 

^^*  atriumphant  voyajfc  of  discovery,  I  think  I  might  have  considered  myself 

^^"^^Kaipletely  suited.     But,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  miraculous  provision, 

J^y  desire  was  to  apply  myself  to  some  pursuit  that  would  not  lie  too 

tt-Ci-^vily  upon  her  purse ;  and  to  do  my  duty  in  it,  whatever  it  might  be. 

Mr.  Dick  had  re^i^larly  assisted  at  our  councils,  with  a  meditative  and 

demeanour.     He  never  made  a  suggestion  but  once ;  and  on  that 

^^stsion  (I  don't  know  what  put  it  in  his  head),  he  suddenly  proposed 

*t  I  should  be  "  a  Brazier."     My  aunt  received  this  proposal  so  very 

]i^;^^graciously,  that  he  never  ventured  on  a  second;  but  ever  afterwards 

*iifined  hunself  to  looking  watchfully  at  her  for  her  suggestions,  and 

ttling  his  money. 

^     **Trot,  I  tell  you  what,  my  dear,"  said  my  aunt,  one  morning  in  the 

-  Iristmas  season  when  I  left  school ;  "  as  this  knotty  point  is  still  unsct- 

-<^^i  and  as  we  must  not  make  a  mistake  in  our  decision  if  we  can  help  it, 

think  we  had  better  take  a  little  breathing-time.     In  the  meanwhile,  you 

^Qst  try  to  look  at  it  from  a  new  point  of  view,  and  not  as  a  schoolboy." 

"I  will,  aunt." 

"  It  has  occurred  to  me,"  pursued  my  aunt,  "  that  a  little  change,  and  a 
glimpse  of  life  out  of  doors,  may  be  useful,  in  helping  you  to  know  your 
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own  inind,  and  form  a  cooler  judgment.     Suppose  you  were  to  take  a  lill 
journey  now.     Suppose  you  were  to  go  down  into  the  old  pnrl  nf  the 
country  ognin,  for  instance,  and  sec  that — that  out-of'the-woj  woouu 
with  the  s>i?agest  of  names,"  snid  my  uunt,  nibbing  her  noK,  for  sha 
could  never  thoroughly  forgiTB  Pcggotty  for  being  so  called. 

"  Of  all  things  in  the  world,  nuiit,  I  should  like  it  best !  " 

"  Well,"  said  my  aunt,  "that's  lucky,  for  1  stioulil  like  it  too. 
it 's  uatural  and  rational  that  you  should  like  it.    And  I  am  very  well  ]»«- 
snaded  that  whatever  you  do,  Trot,  wUl  alwnys  be  uatunl  and  nUioDal." 

"  I  hope  so,  auut," 

"  Tour  sister,  Betsey  Trotwood."  tald  uiy  aunt.  "  would  have  bmi  as 
natural  and  rational  a  girl  as  ever  breatlied.  lou  *11  bo  worthj  of  be^ 
won't  yon  ?  " 

"  I  hope  I  shall  be  worthy  of  you,  aunt.     That  will  be  cnongh  for 

"  II  's  a  mercy  that  poor  dear  bnby  of  a  mother  of  yours  didn't  Utc,' 
taid  my  aunt,  looldng  at  mc  approvingly,  "or  she'd  have  been  to  nhi 
lier  boy  by  this  time,  that  her  soft  tittle  head  would  hare  been  cor 
turned,  if  there  was  anything  of  it  left  to  turn."     (My  aunt  always  i 
any  wcokucM  of  her  own  in  my  behalf,  by  transferring  it  in  Uiia  mj  \ 
my  poor  mother.)    "  Bless  me.  Trotwood,  how  you  do  remind  me  of  Iwr  1 

*'  I'lensantly,  I  hope,  aunt  V  "  said  I. 

*'  He  '»  as  like  her,  Dick,"  said  my  aunt,  emphatically,  "  he  '•  aa  lil 
her,  as  she  was  that  afternoon,  before  she  began  to  fret— bleaa  my  bar 
he  "a  aa  like  her,  as  he  can  look  nt  me  out  of  his  two  eyes !  " 

"  Is  he  indeed  ?  "  said  Mr.  Dick. 

"  And  he's  like  David,  too,"  saiA  ray  Mmt,  decisively. 

"  He  is  very  like  David  1  "  said  Mr.  Didt. 

"  But  wiint  I  want  yoa  to  be,  Trot,"  resumed  my  aunt  "  — T  don 
mean  phyBieoUv,  but  morallv ;  you  are  very  well  phssinilly — is,  a  fin 
fellow.  A  tine  firm  fellow,  with  a  will  of  your  own.  Wiih  n-s^lulion,"  mi 
m^  aunt,  shaking  her  cap  at  me,  and  clenehmg  ber  hand.  "  With  tlela 
mmation.  With  charactir,  Trot^ — with  strength  of  chnmcter  that  m  at 
to  be  influenced,  except  on  good  reason,  by  anybody,  or  by  anythnif 
That 's  whnl  I  wont  you  to  be.  That  'b  what  your  father  and  motht 
might  both  have  Wn,  Heaven  knows,  and  been  the  Iwtter  foi  it." 

I  inlimatetl  that  I  hoped  1  should  be  what  she  described. 

"  Tbiit  you  may  begin,  in  a  small  wiiy,  to  have  a  relinnoe  upon  yowrwi 
and  to  act  for  yonrsdf,"  said  my  aunt,  "  I  shall  send  you  upon  yoar  lii| 
aloue.  I  did  think,  once,  of  Mr.  Dirk's  going  with  you ;  but,  on  a«eoa 
thoughts,  I  shall  keep  him  to  take  care  of  rae." 

Mr.  Dick,  for  a  moment,  looked  a  littkt  diBai)pointed :  aatil  tk«  Imm 
and  dignity  of  hikving  to  take  mre  of  the  most  wondtjfAil  womn  IS  tk 
world,  restored  the  sunshine  to  his  face. 

"  Besides,"  saitl  my  aunt,  "  there 's  the  Memorial—" 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Didt,  in  a  harry,  ■'  1  intead.  Trotwood.  I 
^  that  done  immediately— it  really  must  be  done  immediately  I  in 
thcD  it  will  go  in.  you  know— ami  then — ."  said  Mr.  Dick,  after  oheekii 
himself,  and  pausing  a  lung  tiine,  "  there  'It  be  u  pretty  kettle  of  ttah  I  ** 

In  purennncc  of  my  aunt's  kind  «chenie,  I  was  ahortly  ufterwarda  AtUdoi 
withahandiomepureeurmoney,  aDdaportiuautenu,aitdtendeiiy<' 
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vpcf^mj  mtditiaiL  At  parting,  my  aunt  gsre ma  scmie  good  advioe, and  a 
gDodmaaridMet;  andsaidtliat  at  her  object  was  that  I  shiraMk^dL  about 
me^  and  uiODld  think  a  little,  she  would  roeommend  ma  to  stay  a  few  di^ 
in  London,  if  I  liked  it,  either  (m  my  way  down  into  Suffolk,  or  in  aoming 
bade.  In  «  word,  I  was  at  libarty  to  do  what  I  would,  fbr  three  weeks  or 
a  month ;  and  no  other  conditions  were  imposed  upon  my  fteedom  than 
the  bcfero-mentiaiiBd  thinking  and  looking  about  me,  anda  pledge  to  write 
three  tfanee  a  wedc  and  iaithnilbr  report  myself. 

I  went  to  Canterbury  first,  that  I  might  take  leave  of  Agnes  and  Mr. 
TCiUeld  {mj  old  room  in  whose  honse  I  had  not  yet  reKngnished),  and 
also  of  Ifce  good  Doctor.  Agnes  was  veiy  glad  to  see  me,  and  tdd  me 
that  the  house  had  not  been  like  itself  sinee  I  had  left  it 

"lam  sure  I  am  not  like  myself  when  I  am  sway,**  said  L    **  I  seem 

to  wsnt  my  rig^t  hand,  when  I  miss  yon.    Though  thact's  not  saying 

■Hh;  ibr  there 'a  no  head  in  my  right  hand,  and  no  heart    Everyone 

iho  knows  yon,  ooneultB  with  yon,  and  is  guided  by  yon,  Agnes.'' 

"Bferyone  who  knows  me,  spoils  me,  I  belieTe,"  she  answered,  andling* 

*No.    It  *8  beoause  yon  are  like  no  one  else.    You  are  so  good,  and 

*r*-^-  -'»»"-*•«-«• -«^-^"-^ 

"Ton  talk**'  said  Agnes,  breaking  into  a  pleasant  kngh,  aa  she  sat  at 
wA,  <'aa  if  I  wore  the  late  lOss  Laikiia." 

^  ^'Gonel  It 's  not  £ur  to  abuse  my  confidence,"  I  answered,  redden- 
■lattheTeooilectioiiof  my  bhe  enshnrer.  "But  I  shall  confide  in  yon, 
|iitftesome,Agnea.  I  can  nefer  grow  out  (tf  that.  WhenererlfiJl 
iiotioidile,orfiillinlofe,  I  shall  always  tdl  you,  if  you  11  let  me  even 
vfcea  I  come  to  fidl  in  love  in  earnest." 

'*Wlqr,  you  have  always  been  in  earnest  I"  said  Agnes,  laughing 
agais. 

*'0h!  that  was  as  a  chfld,  or  a  school-boy,"  said  I,  laughing  in  my 
too,  not  without  being  a  little  shame-faced.  "  Times  are  tdtering  now, 
ttdl  suppose  I  shall  be  in  a  terrible  state  of  earnestness  one  day  or  other. 
^  wonder  is,  that  you  are  not  in  earnest  yourself,  by  this  time,  Agnes." 

Agnes  laughed  again,  and  shook  her  head. 

"Oh,  I  Imow  you  are  not !  "  said  I,  "because  if  you  had  been,  you 
voild  have  told  me.  Or  at  least " — fmr  I  saw  a  faint  blush  in  her  face, 
"jUi  wonld  have  let  me  find  it  out  for  myself.  But  there  is  no  one  that 
Iqow  oi^  who  deserves  to  love  you,  Agnes.  Some  one  of  a  nobler  character, 
■dmore  worthy  altogether  than  any  one  I  have  ever  seen  here,  must  rise 
^bsfare  I  give  «^  consent.  In  the  time  to  come,  I  shall  have  a  wary 
9<aon'all  admirers;  and  shall  exact  a  great  deal  from  the  successful 
^  I  assure  you." 

We  had  gone  on,  so  far,  in  a  mixture  of  confidential  jest  and  earnest, 
w  had  kM^  grown  naturally  out  of  our  familiar  relations,  begun  as  mere 
Bui  Agnes,  now  suddenly  lifting  up  her  eyes  to  mine,  and 
lia  m  fifiient  manner,  said : 

^  4ae  ia  something  that  I  want  to  ask  you,  and  that  I  may 

Xtunity  of  asking  for  a  long  time,  perhaps— something 
ef  »>  one  else*    Have  you  observ^  any  gradual 
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I  hnd  obserred  it,  and  hod  oflen  wondered  nbelber  >he  had  too. 
muat  have  shown  aa  much,  now,  In  raj  face ;  for  her  eyes  were  in  a  nwae 
cut  down,  tuid  I  saw  tears  in  them. 

"  Tell  roe  what  it  is,"  she  said,  in  a  low  Toine. 

"  I  thiuk — shall  I  be  quite  plain,  Agnes,  liking  him  to  much  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said. 

"  I  think  he  docs  himself  no  good  by  the  habit  that  bai  increased  n 
him  since  I  first  come  here.     He  ia  ofien  very  nervoiu—or  1  (utej  m 

"  It  is  not  fancy,"  said  Agues,  shaking  her  head. 

"  His  hand  trembles,  his  speech  is  not  plain,  and  his  eves  look  wild, 
have  remarked  that  at  those  times,  and  when  he  is  least  hke  himself,  he  I 
most  M;rtain  to  be  wanted  on  some  business." 

"  By  Uriah,"  said  Agnes. 

"  Yes ;  and  the  sense  of  bebg  unfit  for  it,  or  of  not  having  trailer 
it,  or  of  having  shown  bia  candition  in  spite  of  himscU',  seems  to 
him  so  uneasy,  that  ueit  day  he  is  worse,  and  next  day  worse,  and  to  1 
becomes  jaded  and  huggarJ.    Do  mil  bo  alarmed  by  what  1  say,  Aciui 
but  in  this  state  1  saw  him,  only  the  oliier  oreniug,  lay  down  bit  Xm 
upon  bis  desk,  and  shed  tears  like  a  child," 

Her  hand  passed  softly  bufore  ray  lips  wliilc  1  was  yet  speaking,  an 
a  moment  she  had  met  her  father  at  the  door  of  the  room,  and  nas  Iibd( 
ing  on  ills  shoulder.  The  expression  of  her  face,  as  they  both  looka 
towaida  me,  I  felt  to  be  very  touching.  There  was  such  deep  fondneM  li 
him,  dud  gratitude  to  him  for  all  his  lovo  and  care,  in  her  beautiful  loot 
•0(1  there  wag  such  a  fervent  appeal  to  me  to  deal  tenderly  by  him,  em  i 
my  inmost  thoughts,  and  to  let  uo  harsh  construction  fiud*any  place  againi 
him ;  she  was,  at  once,  so  proud  of  him  and  devoted  to  him,  yet  ai 
sionate  and  sorry,  and  so  reliant  upon  me  to  be  so,  too ;  that  noUiing  tl 
could  have  said  would  have  expressed  more  to  me,  or  moved  me  more. 

We  were  to  drink  tea  at  the  Doctor's.  ^\'c  went  there  nt  the  w 
hour;  and  round  the  study-fireside  found  the  Doctor,  tuid  his  young  w 
and  her  mother.  The  Doctor,  who  made  as  much  of  my  going  awny  m 
I  were  going  to  China,  received  me  us  an  honored  guest ;  and  called  Ibr 
log  of  wood  to  be  thrown  on  the  lire,  that  he  might  see  the  (ace  of  b 
pupi!  reddening  in  the  blaze. 

"  I  shall  not  see  many  more  new  fnces  in  Trolwood's  elead,  ^rickfidd,' 
said  the  Doclor,  warming  his  haudi  j  "  I  am  getting  laiy,  and  vi 
caac.  I  ^bitll  relinquish  all  my  youug  people  iu  another  six  mootlis,  ai 
bad  a  (luietcr  life." 

"  Vou  have  said  so,  any  time  thete  Uia  years,  Doctor,"  Mr.  Wii^fli 
answDTcd. 

"  lint  now  I  mean  to  do  it,"  returned  the  Doclor.  "  My  firat  maal 
will  tiuccced  me — I  urn  ia  earnest  at  last — so  you  'II  toon  have  to  ama 
our  contracts,  and  to  bind  us  firmly  to  them,  like  a  couple  of  knave*." 

"And  to  take  care,"  said  Mr,  Wicklicid,  "that  you're  not  impoM 
on,  eh  ? — as  you  certainly  would  be,  in  any  contract  you  should  make  li 
yniirsclf.  Weil  I  I  am  ready.  There  arc  worse  tasks  tluin  that,  ia  n 
colling." 

"  1  shall  have  nothing  to  think  of  then,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a  amil 
"  but  my  Dictiouary ;  and  this  Olher  contract -bargain — .Vnnio." 
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Ab  Mr.  Wiekfidd  guanoed  towards  ber,  ulting  at  tbe  tea-table  by 
Affi/Bs,  slie  teemed  to  me  to  avoid  hit  look  with  tiidi  mnronted  hesitation 
and  timid]ty»  that  hit  attention  became  fixed  upon  her,  at  if  tomething 
won  tuggiested  to  hit  thonghtt. 

**  Then  it  a  pott  oome  in  from  India,  I  observe."  he  taidy  after  a  short 

"By-the-byl  andlottert  fromlCr.  Jack  MaldonI"  taid  the  Doctor. 
""IndeedP" 

**  Poor  dear  Jack  I "  said  Mrs.  MarUeham,  shaking  her  head.  <'That 
tnring  dimatel — like  living,  they  tell  me,  on  a  sand-heap,  underneath 
a  Wning^glaat !  He  looked  strong,  but  ha  waan't  My  dear  Doetor,  it 
WIS  hit  ipirit,  not  hit  constitution,  fiiat  he  ventured  on  so  boldly.  Annie, 
mj  dear,  I  am  sure  you  must  iNaf ectly  reooUeot  that  your  cousin  never 
vn  strong — not  whii  can  be  called  fo^st^,  you  know,"  said  Mrs.  Markle* 
km,  with  emphasis  and  looking  round  upon  us  generally  *'— from  the 
tine  when  my  daughter  and  hiuMelf  wore  diildren  together,  and  walking 
ibout»  am  in  arm,  the  livelong  day." 
Anie,  thus  addreased,  made  no  reply. 

**Do  I  gather  from  what  you  say,  ma'am,  that  Mr.  Maldon  is  illP  " 
adoed  Mr.  ITHekfidd. 
''mi  "replied  the  Old  Soldier.  ''Mydear  sir,heiaaUsorUof  things." 
'"Ixeeptwelir"  said  Mr.  Wickfield. 
.  "Xie»t  well,  indeed!"  said  the  Old  Sddier.    '' He  has  had  dreadful 
Mas  of  the  son,  no  doubt,  and  jungle  fevers  and  agues,  and  every  kind 
tf  ttiag  vou  can  mention.    As  to  his  liver,"  said  the  Old  Soldier  resignr 
^9  **that,  of  course,  he  gave  up  altogether,  when  he  first  went  outi  ' 
**  Does  he  say  aU  this  P  '^  asked  Mr.  Wickfield. 
^'SayP  My  dear  sir,"  returned  Mrs.  Markleham,  shaking  her  head  and 
her  &n,  "  you  little  know  my  poor  Jack  Maldon  when  you  ask  that 
fBtttion.    SayP    Not  he.    You  might  drag  him  at  the  heels  of  four 
viU  horses  first." 
'^Hamal"  said  Mrs.  Strong. 

"Anaie,  my  dear,"  returned  her  mother,  "once  for  all,  I  must  really 
W  that  you  will  not  interfere  with  me,  unless  it  is  to  confirm  what  I  say. 
^OQ  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  your  cousin  Maldon  would  be  dragged  at 
tke  beds  of  any  number  of  wild  horses — why  should  I  confine  myself  to 
few!  I  won'i  confine  myself  to  four — eight,  sixteen,  two-and-thirty, 
'■tter  than  say  anything  calculated  to  overturn  the  Doctor's  plans." 

**  WiddSeld^  plans,"  said  the  Doctor,  stroking  his  face,  and  looking 
pite&tly  at  his  adviser.  '*  That  is  to  say,  our  joint  plans  for  him. 
1  iQd  myself,  abroad  or  at  home." 

"And  I  said,"  added  Mr.  Wickfield  gravely,  "  abroad.  I  was  the 
Beois  of  sending  him  abroad.    It 's  my  responsibility." 

**0h  1  BeaponsibiUty  1 "  said  the  Old  Soldier.  "  Every  thing  was  done 
'^''tliebest,  my  dear  Mr.  Wickfield ;  every  thing  was  done  for  the  kindest 
^best,  we  know.  But  if  the  dear  fellow  can't  live  there,  he  can't  live 
^^  And  if  he  can't  live  there,  he  '11  die  there,  sooner  than  he'  U  over- 
^  the  Doctor'a  phns.  I  know  him,"  said  the  Old  Soldier,  fanning 
^'V'tf,  in  a  sort  of  calm  prophetic  agony,  "  and  I  know  he  '11  die  there, 
iQoaer  than  he  '11  overturn  the  Doctor's  pUns." 
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"  Well,  well,  ma'am,"  said  the  Doctor,  cheeTfuHv,  "I 
to  my  plans,  anil  1  cno  overturn  them  myielf.     1  can  sabilitule  ■ 
other  plRDs.     If  Mr.  Ja(^k  Miildon  <?omes  home  on  nccount  of  ill  bedtfa,  k 
must  uot  be  allowed  to  go  back,  iind  we  rauat  eniiesTour  to  make  ■ 
more  siiitabU  and  fortunate  provision  for  liim  in  this  country." 

Mrs.  Mnrkleham  was  so  overcome  by  lliis  generous  speech — irludi,  ] 
need  not  say,  she  had  not  at  all  expeetod  or  led  up  to — thai  she  cwuld  o: "" 
tell  the  Doctor  it  was  like  himself,  and  go  several  times  throng  t 
operation  of  kisstag  the  sticks  of  her  fan,  snd  then  tapping  hia  hand  « 
it.  AHer  which  ahe  gently  chid  her  daughter  Annie,  for  not  being  mtm 
demonstrative  when  such  kindnesses  were  showered,  for  her  aakv,  on  ti 
old  playfellow ;  and  entertained  us  with  some  particulars  coocenttng'  olhl 
deserving  members  of  her  family,  whom  it  was  desirable  to  set  ob  thi' 
deserving  legs. 

All  this  time,  her  daughter  Annie  never  oncfi  spoke,  or  lifted  np  i 
eyes.  All  this  time,  Mr.  WickJield  had  his  glance  upon  her  aa  she  sat  b 
hia  own  daughter's  side.  It  appeared  to  me  that  he  never  thought  it 
being  obaer*ed  by  any  one ;  but  was  so  intent  upon  her,  and  upon  lois  own 
thoughts  in  connexion  with  her,  as  to  be  cfuite  absorbed.  He  new  takei 
what  Mr.  Jack  Maldon  had  actually  written  in  reference  to  himself,  and  |l 
whom  he  had  written  it? 

"  Wliy,  here,"  said  Mrs.  Markleham,  taking  n  letter  from  the  chirane 
piece  above  the  Doctor's  head,  "  the  dear  fcUow  says  to  the  Doctor  h 
self — where  is  it?  Oh  I — '  I  ara  sorry  to  inform  yon  that  my  heaUt^ 
snfiering  severely,  and  that  I  fear  I  may  be  reduced  to  the  ueeeaaily  4 
returning   home  for  a  time,  as  the  only  hope  of  restoration.'     Tkat^ 

Cutty  plain,  poor  fcliow  !     His  only  hope  of  restoration!     But  i 
ter  is  ]ilainer  still.     Annie,  show  me  that  letter  again." 

"  Not  DOW,  mama,"  she  pleaded  in  a  low  tone. 

"  My  dear,  you  absolutely  are,  on   some  subjects,  one  of  iHe  i 
ridiculous  persons  in  the  world,"  returned  her  mother.  "  and  porhi 
the  most  unnatural  to  the  claims  of  your  own  family.     We  ne»Br  tl 
have  heard  of  the  letter  at  all,  I  believe,  unless  I  had  asked  for  it  n 
Do  you  call  that  confidence,  my  love,  towards  Doctor  Strong  F 
surprised.     You  ought  to  know  Iwtter," 

The  letter  was  reluctantly  produced ;  and  as  I  handed  it  to  the  old  k 
I  saw  how  the  nnwiUmg  hand  fVom  which  1  took  it,  trembled. 

"  Now  let  ua  see,"  said  Mrs.  Markleham,  putting  ha  glass  In  her  ef( 
"  where  the  passage  is.     'Theremembranceof  old  times,  mydearrat  Anni 
— and  so  forth — it's  not  there.    "The  amiable  old  Proctor'— 
Dear  mc.  Annie,  how  illegibly  your  cousin  Moldon  writes,  and  how  (tiq 
I  am  1     *  Doctor,"  of  course.     Ah  I  amiable  indeed  I  "     Here  she  loft  a 
to  kiss  her  fan  again,  and  shake  it  nt  the  Doctor,  who  wns  looking  at  n 
a  state  of  placid  satisfaction.     "  Now  I  have  found  it.     '  Yom  nuiy  not  I 
surprised  to  hear,  Annie ' " — no,  to  be  sure,  knowing  that  lie  never  n  ' 
really  strong ;  what  did   1  say  just  now  ? — '  that  I  have  undergone 
much  in  this  distant  place,  as  to  have  decided  to  leave  it  at  all  luuardi ; 
on  sick  leave,  if  I  nan  ;  nn  total  resignation,  if  that  is  not  to  be  obtaintd. 
What  I  have  endured,  nnd  do  endure  here,  is  in  support  able.'     And  htt 
for  the  promptitude  of  that  best  of  creatures,"  said  Mrs.  f'    " '  ' 
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tdegnpluiig  tlie  Doctor  as  before,  and  refolding  the  letter,  **it  would  be 
intopportable  to  me  to  think  of." 

lUr.  Wickfidd  said  not  one  word,  thoogk  the  old  ladj  looked  to  him  as 
if  fop  his  eonmentarj  on  this  intelligenoe ;  bat  sat  sererdy  silent,  with  his 
ejes  fizad  on  the  ground.  Long  after  the  subject  was  dismissed,  and 
other  topics  oeoapied  ns,  he  remained  so ;  seldom  raising  his  eyes,  unless 
to  rest  them  for  a  moment,  with  a  thoughtful  frown,  upon  the  Doctor,  or 
his  wife,  or  both. 

The  Doctor  was  Tery  fond  of  music.  Agnes  sang  with  great  sweetness 
and  expression,  and  so  did  Mrs.  Strong.  They  sang  together,  and  played 
duets  together,  and  we  had  quite  a  little  concert.  But  I  remark^  two 
things :  first,  that  though  Annie  soon  reooTered  her  composure,  and  was 
quite  herself,  there  was  a  blank  between  her  and  Mr.  Wid^field  which  sepa- 
rated them  wholly  from  each  other ;  secondly,  that  Mr.  Wickfield  seemed 
to  dislike  the  intimacy  between  her  and  Agnes,  and  to  watch  it  witb 
uneasiness.  And  now,  I  must  confess,  the  recollection  of  what  I  had  seen 
on  that  night  when  Mr.  Maldon  went  away,  first  began  to  return  upon 
me  with  a  meaning  it  had  neyer  had,  and  to  trouble  me.  The  innocent 
beanty  <^  her  face  was  not  as  innocent  to  me  as  it  had  been ;  I  mistrusted 
the  natural  grace  and  charm  of  her  manner ;  and  when  I  looked  at  Agnes 
hj  her  side,  and  thought  how  good  and  true  Agnes  was,  suspicions  arose 
within  me  that  it  was  an  ill-assorted  friendship. 

She  was  so  happy  in  it  herself,  however,  and  the  other  was  so  happy 
too,  that  they  made  the  evening  fly  away  as  if  it  were  but  an  hour.  It 
closed  in  an  incident  which  I  well  remember.  They  were  taking  leave  of 
each  other,  and  A^es  was  going  to  embrace  her  and  kiss  her,  when  Mr. 
Wickfield  stepped  between  them,  as  if  by  accident,  and  drew  Agnes  quickly 
away.  Then  I  saw,  as  though  nil  the  intervening  time  had  been  can- 
celled, and  I  were  still  standing  in  the  doorway  on  the  night  of  the 
departure,  the  expression  of  that  night  in  the  face  of  Mrs.  Strong,  as  it 
confronted  his.  < 

I  cannot  say  what  an  impression  this  made  upon  me,  or  how  impossible 
I  found  it,  when  I  thought  of  her  afterwards,  to  separate  her  from  this 
^k,  and  remember  her  face  in  ite  innocent  loveliness  again.     It  haunted 
^^  when  I  got  home.    I  seemed  to  have  left  the  Doctor's  roof  .with  a  dark 
«pnd  lowering  on  it.     The  reverence  that  I  had  for  his  grey  head,  was 
'^^glcd  with  commiseration  for  his  faith  in  those  who  were  treacherous 
f^  ^im,  and   with  resentment  against  those  who    injured    him.     The 
'T^peoding  shadow  of  a  great  aflliction,  and  a  great  disgrace  that  had  no 
"^^irict  form  in  it  yet,  fell  like  a  stain  upon  the  quiet  place  where  I  had 
•orked  and  played  as  a  boy,  and  did  it  a  cruel  wrong.    I  had  no  pleasure 
^  'thinking,  any  more,  of  the  grave  old  broad-leaved  aloe-trees  which 
'^^ained  shut  up  in  themselves  a  hundred  years  together,  and  of  the  trim 
"^^Hith  grass-plot,  and  the  stone  urns,  and  the  Doctor's  walk,  and  the 
P!^  genial  sound  of  the  Cathedral  bell  hovering  above  them  all.     It  was  as 
^  ^b«  tranquil  sanctuary  of  my  boyhood  had  been  sacked  before  my  face, 
^^  its  peace  and  honor  given  to  the  winds. 

-^ut  morning  brought  with  it  my  parting  from  the  old  house,  which 

^^es  had  filled  with  her  influence ;  and  that  occupied  my  mind  sufli- 

.  ^titly.     I  shoulil  be  there  again  soon,  no  doubt ;  I  might  sleep  again — 
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perliaps  often — in  luy  old  room ;  but  tho  days  of  my  inhBtuting  thl 
were  pooe,  anil  tbe  old  time  vrna  past.  I  was  heavier  at  heart  wboa 
packed  up  such  of  m,v  hooka  und  clothes  as  sliil  remained  there  to  be  il 
to  Dover,  than  I  cared  to  ehaw  to  Uriah  Keep;  who  tiaaso  officious  to  hi 
me,  that  I  uncharitably  thought  him  mighty  glad  that  I  was  ^iug:.      • 

I  ^t  away  from  Agnes  and  her  father,  Bomehow,  with  an  indiflim 
show  of  being  very  manly,  and  took  my  seat  upon  the  box  of  the  Lowl 
coach.  I  was  so  softened  and  forgiving,  going  through  the  town,  tl 
I  had  half  s  mind  to  nod  to  my  old  enemy  the  butcher,  and  throw  b 
five  shillings  to  drink.  But  he  looked  such  a  very  obdurate  butcher  asi 
stood  scraping  the  great  block  in  the  shop,  and  moreover,  his  appeam 
was  so  little  improved  by  the  loss  of  a  front  tooth  which  I  had  knodi 
out,  that  I  thought  it  beat  to  make  no  advances. 

The  main  object  on  my  mind,  I  remember,  when  we  got  fairly  on  i 
road,  was  to  appear  as  old  as  possible  to  the  coachman,  and  to  sp< 
extremely  gruff.  The  latter  point  I  achieved  at  great  personal  lucotH 
nience  ;  but  1  stuck  to  it,  because  I  felt  it  was  a  grown-up  sort  of  tlui]| 

"  You  are  going  through,  air?"  said  the  coachman. 

"  Yes,  William,"  I  said,  condescendingly  (I  knew  him) ;  "  I  am  got 
to  London.     I  shall  go  down  into  Suffolk  afterwards." 

"  Shooting,  sir?"  said  the  coachmnn. 

He  knew  as  well  as  I  did  thai,  it  was  just  oa  Ukely,  at  that  time  of 
I  was  going  down  there  whaling  ;  but  I  felt  complimented,  too. 

"  I  don't  know,"  1  aatd,  pretending  to  bo  undecided,  "  whether  I 
tnke  a  shot  or  not." 

"  Birds  is  got  weiy  shy,  I  'm  told,"  aaid  William, 

"  So  I  understand,"  said  I. 

"  Is  Suffolk  your  county,  sir?"  asked  William. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  with  some  imporlauce,  "  Suffolk  'a  my  county." 

"  I  'm    told    the   dumplings  is   uncommon  fine  down  there," 
JVilliam. 

I  was  not  anare  of  it  myself,  but  1  felt  it  neccaaary  to  Uplioid  i 
institutions  of  my  county,  and  to  evince  a  familiarity  with  thenr 
shook  my  head,  as  much  as  to  say  "  I  believe  you  I " 

"And  the  Punches."  said  William,  "there's  cattle!  .V  Sui 
Punch,  when  he  'a  a  good  un,  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold.  Did  7011  c 
breed  any  Suffolk  Punches  yourself,  air?" 

"N — no,"  I  said,  "  not  exactly." 

"  Here  'a  a  gcn'lm'n  behind  me,  I  '11  pound  it,"  laid  William,  •■  u ', 
bred  'era  by  wholesale." 

The  gentleman  spoken  of  was  a  gentleman  with  a  very  unpramil 
squint,  and  a  prominent  chin,  who  had  n  tall  white  bat  on  with  ■  pgui 
flat  brim,  and  whose  close-litting  drab  trousers  seemed  to  button  all  the  t 
up  outtide  his  legt  from  his  boots  to  his  hips.  Ilia  chin  was  cooked  n 
the  coachman's  shoulder,  so  near  to  me,  that  his  breath  quite  tickled 
back  of  my  head  ;  and  as  I  looked  round  at  him,  he  leered  at  the  ]eai 
with  the  eye  with  winch  he  didn't  squint,  in  a  very  knowing  maona. 

"Aint  you?"  said  William. 

"  Ain't  I  what?"  asked  the  gentleman  behind. 

"  Bred  them  Suffolk  Punches  bv  wholesale  ?  " 
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'*  I  should  think  so,"  said  the  gentlemhn.    "  There  ain't  no  sort  of  orse 
tliat  I  ain't  bred,  and  no  sort  of  dorg.     Orses  and  dorgs  is  some  men's 
&ocy.     They  're  wittles  and  drink  to  me — lodging,  wife,  and  children — 
reading,  writing,  and  'rithmetic — snufp,  tobacker,  and  sleep." 

"  That  ain't  a  sort  of  man  to  see  sitting  behind  a  coach-box,  is  it 
though  ?  "  said  William  in  my  ear,  as  he  handled  the  reins. 

I  oonstroed  this  remark  into  an  indication  of  a  wish  that  he  should 
have  my  place,  so  I  bloshingly  offered  to  resign  it. 

••  VVdl,  if  you  don't  mind,  sir,"  said  William,  "  I  think  it  wotdd  be 
more  correct." 

I  have  always  considered  this  as  the  first  fall  I  had  in  life.  When  I 
booked  my  place  at  the  coach-office,  I  had  had  ''Box  Seat"  written 
against  the  entry,  and  had  given  the  book-keeper  half-a-crown.  I  was 
9pt  up  in  a  special  great  coat  and  shawl,  expressly  to  do  honor  to  that 
diatingaished  eminence ;  had  glorified  myself  upon  it  a  good  deal ;  and  had 
Mt  that  I  was  a  credit  to  the  coach.  And  here,  id.  the  very  first  stage,  I 
'V'aa  sapplanted  by  a  shabby  man  with  a  squint,  who  had  no  other  merit 
tlian  smelling  like  a  liyery-stablea,  and  being  able  to  walk  across  me,  more 
like  a  fly  than  a  human  being,  while  the  horses  were  at  a  canter  1 

A  distmst  of  myself,  which  has  often  beset  me  in  life  on  small  occasions, 
^ben  it  would  have  been  better  away,  was  assuredly  not  stopped  in  its 
growth  by  this  little  incident  outside  the  Canterbury  coach.  It  was  in 
^viun  to  take  refuge  in  gruffiiess  of  speech.  I  spoke  from  the  pit  of  my 
stomach  for  the  rest  of  the  journey,  but  I  felt  completely  extinguished, 
ittid  dreadfully  young. 

It  was  curious  and  interesting,  nevertheless,  to  be  sitting  up  there,  behind 

fear  horses :  well  educated,  well  dressed,  and  with  plenty  of  money  in  my 

pocket :  and  to  look  out  for  the  places  where  I  had  slept  on  my  weary 

journey.    I  had  abimdant  occupation  for  my  thoughts,  in  every  conspicuous 

landnmrk  on  the  road.    When  I  looked  down  at  the  trampers  whom  we 

passed,  and  saw  that  well-remembered  style  of  face  turned  up,  I  felt  as  if  • 

^he  tinker's  blackened  hand  were  in  the  bosom  of  my  shirt  again.     When 

^^  clattered  through  the  narrow  street  of  Chatlumi,  and  I  caught  a 

JCHinpse,  in  passing,  of  the  lane  where  the  old  monster  lived  who  had 

l^ouight  my  jacket,  I  stretched  my  neck  eagerly  to  look  for  the  place  where 

^  bad  sat,  in  the  sun  and  in  the  shade,  waiting  for  my  money.    When  we 

^axie,  at  last,  within  a  stage  of  London,  and  passed  the  veritable  Salem 

ttouae  where  Mr.  Creakle  had  laid  about  him  with  a  heavy  hand,  I  would 

b^^e  given  all  I  had,  for  lawful  permission  to  get  down  and  thrash  him, 

^x^d  let  all  the  boys  out  like  so  many  caged  sparrows. 

^e  went  to  the  Golden  Cross  at  Charing  Cross,  then  a  mouldy  sort  of 

^•^bliahmcnt  in  a  close  neighbourhood.     A  waiter  showed  me  into  the 

^^^«e-room ;  and  a  chambermaid  introduced  me  to  my  small  bedchamber, 

^^ch  smelt  like  a  hackney-coach,  and  was  shut  up  like  a  family  vault.     I 

^^a  «tiU  painfully  conscious  of  my  youth,  for  nobody  stood  in  any  awe  of 

^*^  at  all :  the  chambermaid  being  utterly  indifferent  to  my  opinions  on 

^'^y  subject,  and  the  waiter  being  familiar  with  me,  and  offering  advice  to 

^y  inexperience. 

**  Well  now,"  said  the  waiter,  in  a  tone  of  confidence,  "  what  would  you 
^  for  dinner  ?   Young  gentlemen  likes  poultry  in  general,  have  a  fowl ! " 
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I  told  him,  as  majestically  as  I  could,  that  I  wasn't  in  the  hnmonr  for 
a  fowl. 

"Ain't  you!"  said  the  waiter.  '' Young  gentlemen  is  genenUy  tized  of 
beef  and  mutton,  have  a  weal  cutlet ! " 

I  assented  to  this  proposal,  in  de£uilt  of  being  abla  to  suggest  anything 
else. 

"  Do  you  care  for  taters  ?  "  said  the  waiter,  with  an  insinuating  smile, 
and  his  head  on  one  side.  "  Young  gentlemen  generally  has  beoi  anat* 
dosed  with  taters." 

I  commanded  him,  in  my  deepest  voice,  to  order  a  veal  cutlet  and  pota* 
toes,  and  all  things  fitting ;  and  to  inquire  at  the  bar  if  there  were  any 
letters  for  Trotwood  Copperfield,  Esquire — ^which  I  knew  there  w&t  oot^ 
and  couldn't  be,  but  thought  it  manly  to  appear  to  expect. 

He  soon  came  back  to  say  that  there  were  none  (at  whioh  I  was  mudi 
surprised),  and  began  to  lay  the  doth  for  my  dinner  in  a  box  by  the  fee. 
While  he  was  so  engaged,  he  asked  me  what  I  would  take  with  it ;  and  on 
my  replying  "  Half  a  pint  of  sherry,"  thought  it  a  fitvourable  opportmity, 
I  am  afraid,  to  extract  that  measure  of  wine  from  the  stale  leavings  al  the 
bottoms  of  several  small  decanters.  I  am  of  this  opinion,  becmse,  while  I 
was  reading  the  new^per,  I  observed  him  behmd  a  k)w  woodsii  par- 
tition, which  was  his  private  apartment,  very  busy  pouring  out  of  ft 
number  of  those  vessels  into  one,  like  a  chemist  and  dmggist  making  iq^ 
a  prescription.  When  the  wine  came,  too,  I  thought  it  flat ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly had  more  TJlngliah  crumbs  in  it,  than  were  to  be  expected  in  a 
foreign  wine  in  anything  like  a  pure  state ;  but  I  was  bashfol  enongk  is 
drink  it,  and  say  nothing. 

Being,  then,  in  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind  (from  iMck  I  infer  ftit 
poisoning  is  not  always  disagreeable  in  some  stages  of  the  prooeM),  I 
resolved  to  go  to  the  phiy.  It  was  Ck)vent  Garden  Theatre  thii  I  cboM; 
and  there,  from  the  back  of  a  centre  box,  I  saw  Julius  Csesar  and  tka  new 
« Pantomime.  To  have  all  those  noble  Bomans  alive  before  me,  aad 
walking  in  and  out  for  my  entertainment,  instead  of  being  the  stem  task* 
masters  they  had  been  at  school,  was  a  most  novel  and  delightfol  effeet 
But  the  mingled  reality  and  mystery  of  the  whole  show,  the  infeunet 
upon  me  of  the  poetry,  the  lights,  the  music,  the  company,  the  smooth 
stupendous  changes  of  glittering  and  brilliant  seenery,  were  so  dazsling, 
and  opened  up  such  illimitable  regions  of  delight,  that  when  I  came  o«t 
into  the  rainy  street,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  oona 
from  the  clouds,  where  I  had  been  leading  a  romantic  life  for  ages»  to 
a  bawling,  splashing,  link-lighted,  umbrdla-struggling,  hacknq^-coac^ 
jostling,  patten-clinkmg,  muddy,  miserable  world. 

I  had  emerged  by  another  door,  and  stood  in  the  street  for  a  fittlo 
while,  as  if  I  really  were  a  stranger  upon  earth :  but  the  unceremonioiis 
pushing  and  hustling  that  I  received,  soon  recalled  me  to  myself,  and  pal 
me  in  the  road  back  to  the  hotel ;  whither  I  went,  revolving  the  gkfioM 
vision  all  the  way;  and  where,  after  some  porter  and  oysters,  I  wtk 
revolving  it  still,  at  past  one  o'clock,  with  my  eyts  on  the  coffee-room  flnu 

I  was  so  filled  with  the  play,  and  with  the  past — ^for  it  was,  in  amamMTy 
like  a  shining  transparency, through  which  I  saw  my  earlier  life  moving  along 
—that  I  don't  know  when  the  figure  of  a  handsome  well-fomed  jomug 
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im,  dressed  with  a  tasteftil  easj  negligence  wliich  I  have  reason  to  remem- 
ber very  well,  became  a  real  presence  to  me.  Bnt  I  recollect  being 
eonsdous  of  his  company  without  having  noticed  his  coming  in — and  my 
ikfll  sitting,  musing,  over  the  coffee-room  fire. 

At  hist  I  rose  to  go  to  bed,  mnch  to  the  relief  of  the  sleepy  waiter,  who 
had  got  the  fidgets  in  his  legs,  and  was  twirting  them,  and  hitting 
tkB,  and  putting  them  through  all  kinds  of  contortions  in  his  small 
pntiy.  In  going  towards  the  door,  I  passed  the  person  who  had  come 
B,  and  saw  him  plainly.  I  tamed  directly,  came  back,  and  looked  again. 
He  did  not  know  me,  but  I  knew  him  in  a  moment. 

At  another  time  I  might  have  wanted  the  confidence  or  the  decision  to 
speak  to  him,  and  might  have  put  it  off  until  next  day,  and  might  hare 
lost  him.  Bnt,  in  the  then  condition  of  my  mind,  where  the  play  was  still 
nmning  high,  his  former  protection  of  me  appeared  so  deserving  of  my 
gratitade,  and  my  old  love  for  him  oyerflowed  my  breast  so  freshly  and 
flpontaneously,  that  I  went  up  to  him  at  once,  with  a  fast-beating  heart, 
mdmad: 

"  Steerforth !  won't  you  speak  to  me  ?  " 

He  looked  at  me — ^just  as  he  used  to  look,  sometimes — but  I  saw  no 
leoognition  in  his  face. 

**  Ton  don't  remember  me,  I  am  afraid,"  said  I. 

*  My  God !  "  he  suddenly  exclaimed.     "  It 's  little  Copperfield !  *' 

I  grasped  him  by  both  hands,  and  could  not  let  them  go.  But  for  very 
shame,  and  the  fear  that  it  might  displease  him,  I  coidd  have  held  him 
round  the  neck  and  cried. 

"  I  never,  never,  never  was  so  glad !  My  dear  Steerforth,  I  am  so 
obeyed  to  see  you !  " 

"  And  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you,  too ! "  he  said,  shaking  my  hands 
Wtily.  "  Why,  Copperfield,  old  boy,  don't  be  overpowered !  "  And  yet 
k  was  glad,  too,  I  thought,  to  see  how  the  delight  I  had  in  meeting  him 
•fleeted  me. 

I  brushed  away  the  tears  that  my  utmost  resolution  had  not  been  able 
^  keep  back,  and  I  made  a  clumsy  laugh  of  it,  and  we  sat  down  together, 
«wl«  by  side. 

"Why,  how  do  you  come  to  be  here  ?  "  said  Steerforth,  clapping  me  on 
^  shoulder. 

**  I  came  here  by  the  Canterbury  coach,  to-day.  I  have  been  adopted 
"7  an  aunt  down  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  have  just  finished  my 
^^cation  there.     How  do  yon  come  to  be  here,  Steerforth  ?  " 

**  Well,  I  am  what  they  call  an  Oxford  man,"  he  returned ;  "  that  is  to 
^y*  I  get  bored  to  death  down  there,  periodically — and  I  am  on  my  way 
^^^  to  my  mother's.  You  *re  a  devilish  amiable-lookinp:  fellow,  Copper- 
f*W.  Just  what  you  used  to  be,  now  I  look  at  you  I  Not  altered  in  the 
feist  I " 

"I  knew  you  immediately,"  I  said;  "but  you  are  more  easily 
'^embered." 

He  laughed  as  he  ran  his  hand  through  the  clustering  ciu-ls  of  his  hair, 
•'^  said  gaily : 

*'  Yes,  I  am  on  an  expedition  of  duty.  My  mother  lives  a  little  way 
^t  of  town ;  and  the  roads  being  in  a  beastly  condition,  and  our  house 
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tedious  enough,  I  remained  here  to-night  instead  of  going  on.    I  lian 
not  been  in  town  lialf-a-dozen  hours,  and  those  I  have  beeu  dosing  tuadl 
grumbling  away  at  the  play." 

"  I  hnve  been  at  the  play,  too,"  said  I.     "At  Covent  Garden.     WhaCa 
a  delightful  and  magnificent  entertainment,  Steerforlh  I  " 

Stecrforth  laughed  heartily. 

— "  My  dear  young  Davy,"  he  said,  clapping  me  on  the  shoulder  m\_ 
"  jou  are  a  very  Daisy.     The  daisy  of  the  field,  at  sunrise,  is  not  freabt 
than  you  are  I     I  have  been  at  Covent  Garden,  too,  and  liere  a 
a  more  miserable  business. — Holloa,  you  sir  I  " 

This  was  addressed  to  the  waiter,  who  had  been  very  attentive  to  o 
recognition,  at  a  distance,  and  now  came  forward  deferentially. 

"  Where  have  you  put  my  friend,  Ur.  Copperficld  ?  "  said  Steerfbrtli.1 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir  ?  " 

"  Where  does  he  sleep  ?  What 's  his  number  ?  Tou  know  what  I  it 
said  Steerforth. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  with  a 
b  at  present  in  forty-four,  sir." 

"And  what  the  devil  do  you  wean,"  retorted  Steerforth,  "by  puUJ 
Mr.  Copperfield  into  a  little  loft  over  a  stable  ?  " 

"  Why,   you  see  we    wasn't   aware,    sir,"   returned  the  waiter,  ' 
apologetically,  "  aa  Sir.  Copperfield  was  anyways  partioular.    Wo  oa 
Mr.  Copperfield  seventy-two,  sir,  if  it  would  be  preferred.  Next  yoi 

"Of  course  it  would  be  prcferreil,"  said  Steerforth.     "And  dflR^I 
onee." 

The  waiter  immediately  withdrew  to  make  the  exchange.     StMifari 
very  much  amused  at  my  having  been  put  into  forty-four,  laughed  ■_ 
sod  clapped  me  on  the  shoulder  again,  and  invited  mc  to  breildaat  willi 
him  next  morning  at  ten  o'clock — an  invitation  I  was  only  too  proud  utd 
happy  to  accept.     It  being  now  pretty  late,  we  took  our  candles  and  wfot 
up-stairs,  where  we  parted  with  friendly  heartiness  at  his  door,  and  whan    « 
1  found  my  new  room  a  great  improvement  on  my  old  one,  it  not  bcili|;  i1     * 
all  musty,  and  hnvbg  an  immense  four-post  bedstead  in  it,  which  IVH^H 
quite  a  little  landed  estate.     Here,  among  pillows  enougli  for  six,  I  mq^^ 
fell  asleep  in  a  blissful  condition,  and  dreamed  of  ancient  llome,  SlecrfortL_iM 
and  friendship,  imtillhc  early  morning  coaches,  rumbling  out  of  thearehwi^^^ 
underneath,  made  me  dream  of  thunder  and  the  gods. 
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STSSBFOBTH  S   HOME. 

When  the  cliambennaid  tapped  at  my  door  at  eight  o'clock,  and  infonned 
me  that  my  shaving-water  was  outside,  I  felt  sevwely  the  having  no  occa- 
aon  for  it,  and  blushed  in  my  bed.  The  suspicion  that  she  laughed  too, 
wlieQ  she  said  it,  preyed  upon  my  mind  all  the  time  I  was  dressing ;  and 
gire  me,  I  was  conscious,  a  sneaking  and  guilty  air  when  I  passed  her  on 
the  staircase,  as  I  was  going  down  to  breakfast.  I  was  so  sensitively 
twire,  indeed,  of  being  younger  than  I  could  have  wished,  that  for  some 
time  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  pass  her  at  all,  under  the  ignoble 
circumstances  of  the  case ;  but,  hearing  her  there  with  a  broom,  stood 
peepmg  out  of  window  at  KLing  Charles  on  horseback,  surrounded  by 
a  maze  of  hackney-coaches  and  looking  anything  but  regal  in  a  drizzling 
f^un  and  a  dark-brown  fog,  until  I  was  admonished  by  the  waiter  that  the 
gentleman  was  waiting  for  me. 

It  was  not  in  the  coffee-room  that  I  found  Steerforth  expecting  me,  but 

^  a  snug  private  .apartment,  red-curtained  and  Turkey-carpeted,  where 

the  fire  burnt  bright,  and  a  fine  hot  breakfast  was  set  forth  on  a  table 

^^OTcred  with  a  clean  doth ;  and  a  cheerful  miniature  of  the  room,  the  fire, 

the  breakfast,  Steerforth,  and  all,  was  shining  in  the  little  round  mirror 

^ver  the  sideboard.     I  was  rather  bashful  at  first,  Steerforth  being  so  self- 

Possessed,  and  elegant,  and  superior  to  me  in  all  respects  (age  included) ; 

^ut  his  easy  patronage  soon  put  that  to  rights,  and  made  me  quite  at 

^me.     I  could  not  enough  admire  the  change  he  had  wrought  in  the 

Golden  Cross ;  or  compare  the  dull  forlorn  state  I  had  held  yesterday,  with 

tbis  morning's  comfort  and  this  morning's  entertainment.     As  to  the 

^"^aiter's  familiarity,  it  was  quenched  as  if  it  had  never  been.     He  attended 

^^^   ns,  as  I  may  say,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes'. 

•*  Now,  Copperfield,"  said  Steerforth,  when  we  were  alone,  "  I  should 
Jilc«  to  hear  what  you  are  doing,  and  where  you  are  going,  and  all  about 
To^^.    I  feel  as  if  you  were  my  property." 

Crlowing  with  pleasure  to  find  that  he  had  still  this  interest  in  me,  I 
*^^l^<i  him  how  my  aunt  had  proposed  the  little  expedition  that  I  had  before 
*^^»  and  whither  it  tended. 

**As  you  are  in  no  hurry,  then,"  said  Steerforth,  "come  home  with  me 
*^^    Highgate,  and  stay  a  day  or  two.     You  will  be  pleased  with  my 
J^^x>ther — she  is  a  little  vain  and  prosy  about  me,  but  that  you  can  forgive 
*^and  she  will  be  pleased  with  you." 

'  I  should  like  to  be  as  sure  of  that,  as  you  are  kind  enough  to  say  you 
''  I  answered,  smiling. 
^*^  **  Oh !  "  said  Steerforth,  "  every  one  who  likes  me,  has  a  claim  on  her 
^t  is  sure  to  be  acknowledged." 

*'  Then  I  think  I  shall  be  a  favorite,"  said  I. 

**  Good  I "  said  Ste^orth.    "  Come  and  prove  it.    We  will  go  and  see 
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the  lions  for  an  hour  or  two — it's  something  to  have  a  fresh  fellow  L 
you  to  show  tlioin  to,  Copperficld — and  then  we'll  jonniey  out  to  Ilig 
gate  by  the  coacli." 

1  coutd  hardly  believe  but  that  I  wba  in  a  dream,  and  that  I  « 
wake  presently  iu  number  forty-four,  to  the  tolitary  box  in  the  c 
room  and  the  familiar  waiter  again.  After  1  had  nritten  to  my  i 
end  told  her  of  my  fortunate  meeting  wilh  my  admired  old  t 
fellow,  and  my  occeptaiice  of  his  invitation,  wo  WPut  out  in  a  hai 
chariot,  and  fuw  a  Pimorama  and  some  other  sights,  and  took  ■ 
through  the  Museum,  where  I  could  not  help  observing  how  much  S 
forth  Iciiew,  ou  an  lufinite  variety  of  subjects,  aud  of  how  IJttk  accou 
seemed  to  make  his  knowledge. 

"You'll  take  a  high  degree  at  college,  Stcerforth,"  said  I,  "i 
have  not  done  so  already ;  and  they  will  have  good  reason  to  be  [ 


**  cried  Steerfwth. 


"Not  I!  my  dear  Daisy— 


"  /  take  a  degree  I  " 
you  mind  my  ealUng  y 

"Not  ut  all!"  said  L 

"  That 's  a  good  fellow !  Uy  dear  Daisy ,"  said  SteetforUi,  langhii^  * 
hftve  not  the  least  desire  or  intention  to  distinguish  myself  in  ^t  n 
have  done  quite  GuHicient  for  my  purpose.    I  find  that  I  am  h 
ouough  for  myself,  as  I  am." 

"  But  the  fame "  I  wus  beginning. 

*'  You  romantic  Daisy  1"  said  Stectforth,  hitighiog  still  i 
"  why  should  1  trouble  myself,  that  a  parcel  of  hesTy-heado) 
g]q>e  and  hold  up  their  hands?  Let  them  do  it  at  wnn 
There  'a  lame  for  him,  and  he '»  wdcoQK  to  it." 

I  was  abashed  at  having  made  so  great  a  mistake,  : 
change  the  subject.     Fortunately  it  was  not  difliuult  to  do,  1 
could  always  pass  from  one  subject  to  another  with  t 
lightness  that  were  his  own. 

Luuch  succeeded  to  our  sight-seeing,  and  the  sliort  winter  d^  1 
sway  so  fast,  that  it  was  dusk  when  the  atagv-coach  stopped  with  iM  M 
old  brick  house  at  Kigligale  on'thc  summit  of  the  hdl.  An  oldcrljr  U 
tiiough  not  very  far  advanced  in  years,  with  a  proud  carriage  and  a  * 
tome  face,  was  in  the  doorway  as  wc  alighted ;  nod  greeting  ^t«nA 
"  My  dearest  James,"  folded  him  in  her  arms.  To  this  lady  he  preset 
me  ns  his  mother,  and  she  gave  me  a  stntcly  welcome. 

It  was  a  genteel  old-fashioned  house,  very  quiet  and  orderly, 
windows  of  my  room  I  saw  all  Loudon  lying  in  the  disliinee  like  ■  g 
vaptimr,  with  here  and  there  some  lights  twinkling  through  it.     I  k 
time,  in  dressing,  to  glance  at  the  solid  furniture,  thefratneda 
work  (done,  I  supposed,  by  Steerforth's  mother  when  she  wa 
some  pictures  in  crayons  of  ludies  with  powdered  hair  s 
coming  and  going  on  the  walls,  as  the  newly-kindled  fira  c 
sputtered,  when  I  was  cnlled  to  diimer. 

There  was  a  second  huly  in  the  dining-room,  of  a  alight  short  I  _ 
dark,  and  not  agrerable  lo  look  nt,  but  with  some  opneoranee  of  g 
looks  too,  who  attracted  my  attention  :  perhaps  because  1  had  not  expc 
tx)  sec  her;  perhaps  because  1  found  myself  sitting  opposite  io  her;  J 
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cf  mififting  really  nmarioilile  in  her.  Slie  liad  black  bair 
and  eager  Uadc  qres,  and  was  thin,  and  had  a  soar  upon  her  lip.  It  was 
wm,  old  acMP  I  abtmld  ntker  eall  il^  aeam»  Car  it  was  not  diaooloied,  and 
liad  kidid  yens  i^^o— iriadi  had  onoe  cak  throvgli  her  mondi,  downward 
towiaidi  ftft  cldn,  to  was  now 

maoc 


en  bcr  impcr  Kp*  the  aha|ie  of  which  it  had  ahend.  I  condoded  in 
injownmindthat  the  waaamnit  thirty  jean  of  age,  and  that  ahe  wished 
to  be  ■BirifiT  Bhe  was  a  little  dilapidated  lake  a  hoose-^with  having 
boaneokngtolii;  yet  bad,  as  I  hate  aaid,  an  appearance  of  aood  lodca. 
Hiv  tUHMaa  aeemed  to  be  the  eflfoot  of  soma  wasting  fire  within  her,  which 
fimnd  a  fent  in  ber  gannt  eyes. 

Ska  was  iatiodnced  as  Ifias  Dartle,  and  both  Stewibrth  and  his  mother 
eaDad  ber  Boaa.  I  found  that  she  bved  tiien^  and  bad  been  for  a  long 
t&nia  lbs.  Steerfartb's  eompsnion.  It  appeared  to  me  that  she  never  aidd 
anythiitf  ahe  wanted  to  say,  outright;  but  hinted  it,  and  made  agreatdeal 
move  of  ii  by  this  praatiae.  iFor  enmplet,  when  "Mn.  Steerforth  observed, 
mora  in  jest  thsn  earnest,  that  she  foand  her  son  led  bat  a  wild  life  at 
enliaw,  IBaaDartlepotinthns; 

""Ob,  xedhr?  You  know  how  ignorant  I  am,  and  that  I  onfy  ask  for 
brfoDaalioat  Dot  in't  it  alwaya  aof  I  thoagbt  that  kind  of  life  was  on 
al  ba^  awiBBlDod  to  be— eh  ?  " 

*It  i|  ejanatjon  for  a  Teiy  grave  profession,  if  you  mean  tbat^  Boeai** 
Vn-Sleadbrth  aaawerad  wiui  some  coldness. 

«Ohl  Tea  I  That's  Teiy  true,"  retamed  Miss  Dsrtle.    •'Bat  isn't  it, 
Ihaof^  F— I  want  to  be  pot  lig^t  if  I  am  wrong— isnt  it  xeall^  ?  " 
"ifiaOywhat  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Stesrfortb. 

*Qb!  Ton  mean  it's  ao^/"  letnmed  Miss  Dartle.  **  Well,  I 'm  very 
gU  to  hear  it !  Now,  I  know  what  to  do.  That 's  the  advantage  of 
eddng.  I  shall  never  allow  people  to  talk  before  me  about  wastefulness 
ttlfnfligacy,  and  so  forth,  in  connection  with  that  life,  any  more." 

"And  you  will  be  right,"  said  Mrs.  Steerforth.  *'  My  son's  tutor  is  a 
oiMientioiis  gentleman ;  and  if  I  had  not  implicit  reliauee  on  my  son,  I 
Amdd  have  rdUance  on  him." 

*Shoidd  you?"  said  Miss  Dartle.  *' Dear  me  I  Conscientious,  is  he  P 
^^  eonsdentious,  now  ?  " 
*'Tes,  I  am  oonvbioed  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Steerforth. 
"How  very  nice ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Dartle.  "  What  a  comfort !  BeaDy 
^ODicieDtious  P  Then  he 's  not — but  of  course  he  can't  be,  if  he 's  really 
wijirkntiuus.  Well,  I  shall  be  quite  happy  in  my  opinion  of  him,  from 
Witiuaa.  Yon  can't  think  how  it  elevates  him  in  my  opinion,  to  know 
«flortain  that  he 's  reaUy  conscientious  1 " 

Her  own  views  of  every  question,  and  her  correction  of  everything 
ttit  was  said  to  which  she  was  opposed,  Miss  Dartie  insinuated  in  the 
*ttie  way :  sometimes,  I  could  not  conceal  from  myself,  with  great  power, 
ttoQgpk  in  contradiction  even  of -Steerforth.  An  instance  happened  before 
<biKr  was  done.  Mrs.  Steerforth  speaking  to  me  about  my  intention  of 
9%  down  into  Suffolk,  I  said  at  hiusard  how  glad  I  should  be,  if  Steer- 
Mi  would  only  go  there  with  me ;  and  explaining  to  him  that  I  was 
Vttg  to  see  nqr  eU  nurse,  and  Mr.  P^pgotty's  family,  I  reminded  him  of 
tte  boatman  vAom  he  had  seen  at  school. 
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"Oh!  That  bluff  feUow  1 ''  said  Steerforth.  ''Hehadason 
hadn't  he?" 

**  No.  That  was  his  nephew,"  I  replied ;  "  whom  he  adoptei 
as  a  son.  He  has  a  very  pretty  little  lueoe  too,  whom  he  mdn 
daughter.  In  short,  his  house  (or  rather  his  boafc»  lor  he  lives  i 
dry  land)  is  full  of  people  who  are  ohjects  of  Us  gOMiority  and 
Jon  would  be  delighted  to  see  that  household*"        ■:.  :=.. 

"  Should  I  ?  "  said  Steerforth.     "  Wdl,  I  ilisl  Tiftmii    J 
what  can  be  done.    It  would  be  worth  a  , 
pleasure  of%  journey  with  you,  Daisy, — ^to  see  that  aOitof  > 
and  to  make  one  of  'em." 

My  heart  leaped  with  a  new  hope  of  plea 
to  the  tone  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  *'  th 
Dartle,  whose  sparkling  eyes  had  been  w 
again. 

"  Oh,  but,  really  ?  Do  tell  me.    Are  they 

"  Are  they  what  ?  And  are  who  what  ?  "  i 

"  That  sort  of  people. — Are  they  really  t 
of  another  order  ?     I  want  to  know  so  much 

"  Why,  there 's  a  pretty  wide  separation 
Steerforth,  with  indifference.  "  They  are 
sensitive  as  we  are.  Their  delicacy  is  not 
easily.  They  are  wonderfully  virtuous,  I  dai 
for  that,  at  least ;  and  I  am  sure  I  don't  Y 
they  have  not  very  fine  natures,  and  they  mi 
coarse  rough  skins,  they  are  not  easily  woun^ 

"  Eeally  1 "  said  Miss  Dartle.  "  Well,  I  c 
been  better  pleased  than  to  hear  that.  It 
delight  to  know  that,  when  they  suffer,  they 
been  quite  uneasy  for  that  sort  of  people ;  bi 
idea  of  them,  altogether.  Live  and  learn, 
but  now  they  're  cleared  up.  I  didn't  know, 
shows  the  advantage  of  asking — don't  it  ?  " 

I  believed  that  Steerforth  had  said  what  h( 
Dartle  out ;  and  I  expected  him  to  say  as  i 
we  two  were  sitting  before  the  fire.  But  he  n 
of  her. 

"  She  is  very  clever,  is  she  not  ?  "  I  asked 

"  Clever !    She  brings  everything  to  a 
"  and  sharpens  it,  as  she  has  sharpened  he 
years  past.     She  has  worn  herself  away  by 
all  edge." 

"  What  a  remarkable  scar  that  is  upon  her 

Steerforth's  face  fell,  and  he  paused  a  mon 

"  Why,  the  fact  is,"  he  returned, "— /  did 

"  By  an  unfortunate  accident !  " 

"No.  I  was  a  young  boy,  and  she  ex 
hammer  at  her.     A  promising  young  angel '. 

1  was  deeply  sorry  to  have  touched  on  a 
was  useless  now. 
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^'  She  has  bone  the  mark  ever  since,  as  you  see,"  said  Steerforth ; ''  and 
»  11  bear  it  to  her  grave,  if  she  ever  rests  in  one— though  I  can  hardly 
believe  she  will  ever  rest  anywhere.  She  was  the  motherless  child  of  a 
■ort  of  oonsin  of  my  father's.  He  died  one  day.  My  mother,  who  was 
then  a  widow,  brought  her  here  to  be  company  to  her.  She  has  a  couple 
of  thousand  pounds  of  her  own,  and  saves  the  interest  of  it  every  year,  to 
9dd,  to  the  principaL  There 's  the  history  of  Miss  Bosa  Dartle  for  you." 
**  And  I  have  no  doubt  she  loves  you  like  a  brother  P  "  said  I. 
**  Humph ! "  retorted  Steerforth,  looking  at  the  fire.  "  Some  brothers 
are  not  loved  over  much ;  and  some  love — but  help  yourself,  Copperfield ! 
We  '11  drink  the  daisies  of  the  field,  in  compliment  to  you ;  and  the  lilies  of 
the  valley  that  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  in  compliment  to  me — ^the 
shame  for  me  1 "  A  moody  smile  that  had  overspread  his  features 
'  off  as  he  said  this  merrily,  and  he  was  his  own  frank,  winning  self 


X  cxnild  not  help  glandng  at  the  scar  with  a  painful  interest  when  we 
^cnt  In  to  tea.    It  was  not  long  before  I  observed  that  it  was  the  most 
'J^Aceptible  part  of  her  face,  and  that,  when  she  turned  pale,  that  mark 
^l^^i^ed  first,  and  became  a  dull,  lead-colored  streak,  lengthening  out  to  its 
*^    extent,  like  a  mark  in  invisible  ink  brought  to  the  fire.    There  was  a 
r^e    altercation  between  her  and  Steerforth  about  a  cast  of  the  dice  at 
S^ammon — when  I  thought  her,  for  one  moment,  in  a  storm  of  rage ; 
Ihen  I  saw  it  start  forth  like  the  old  writing  on  the  wail. 
-X^  was  no  matter  of  wonder  to  me  to  find  Mrs.  Steerforth  devoted  to  her 
,   ^*       She  seemed  to  be  able  to  speak  or  think  about  nothing  else.     She 
j^^'^'ed  me  his  picture  as  an  infant,  in  a  locket,  with  some  of  his  baby-hair 
^^5  she  showed  me  his  picture  as  he  had  been  when  I  first  knew  him ; 
Bhe  wore  at  her  breast  his  picture  as  he  was  now.    All  the  letters  he 
^ver  written  to  her,  she  kept  in  a  cabinet  near  her  own  chair  by  the 
»    and  she  would  have  read  me  some  of  them,  and  I  should  have  been 
^^*7  ^iad  to  hear  them  too,  if  he  had  not  interposed,  and  coaxed  her  out 

J*^e  design. 
^j^  \^i  was  at  Mr.  Creakle's,  my  son  tells  me,  that  you  first  became  ac- 
^^^J^i^ted,"  said  Mrs.  Steerforth,  as  she  and  I  were  talking  at  one  table, 
^^^^^  they  played  backgammon  at  another.  "Indeed,  I  recollect  his 
g,  at  that  time,  of  a  pupil  younger  than  himself  who  had  taken  his 
there ;  but  your  name,  as  you  may  suppose,  has  not  lived  in  my 

Xle  was  very  generous  and  noble  to  me  in  those  days,  I  assure  you, 
^^n,"  said  I,  "  and  I  stood  in  need  of  such  a  friend.    I  should  have 
^O.  quite  crushed  without  him." 

-  *  Me  is  always  generous  and  noble,"  said  Mrs.  Steerforth,  proudly. 

f^  '"'  subscribed  to  this  with  all  my  heart,  Grod  knows.     She  knew  I  did ; 

^x.    ^lic  stateliness  of  her  manner  already  abated  towards  me,  except  when 

^  Spoke  in  praise  of  him,  and  then  her  air  was  always  lofty. 

V      *  It  was  not  a  fit  school  generally  for  my  son,"  said  she ;  "  fiar  from  it ; 

^^    there  were  particular  circumstances  to  be  considered  at  the  time,  of 

^  ^^^  importance  even  than  that  selection.     My  son's  high  spirit  made  it 

^^^<^le  that  he  should  be  placed  with  some  man  who  felt  its  superiority, 

^^  would  be  content  to  bow  himself  before  it ;  and  we  found  such  a 

^"^  there." 
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I  knew  that,  knowing  llic  fellow.    And  yet  I  did  not  dtspi 
more  for  it,  bat  thought  it  a  icdeeming  qunlity  in  lum — 
allowed  any  grace  for  not  reeixting  one  bo  irresistible  *a  Stcerfortk. 

"  My  son's  great  capacity  wm  tnnpted  ou,  there,  by  a  feeling  of  t 
t&ry  emolktion  and  conscious  pride,"  the  fonil  lady  WL-nt  on  to  uy. 
would  bBTc  risen  against  all  constrmt ;  but  fa«  fouud  Itisuelf  the  n 
of  the  place,  nnd  he  haughtily  dett-Tnuned  lo  be  worthy  of  his  stoti 
ivna  lik(!  himself." 

I  echoed,  with  all  my  heart  and  soitJ,  that  it  was  like  himself. 

"  So  my  «on  took,  of  hia  own  will,  and  on  no  compulnon,  to  the  a 
in  which  be  can  always,  when  it  ii  his  plcasnre,  outstrip  every  cun^tit 
she  pursued.     "  My  son  informs  me,  Mr.  Coppertield,  (but  yos  wa 
doToted  to  him,  and  that  when  you  met  yesterilay  yon  made  } 
known  to  him  with  tears  of  joy.   I  should  bu  an  affiectetl  woumi  if  I  b 
any  preti-ncc  of  being  surpriaal  by  my  son's  inspiring  such  emoliom ; 
I  cannot  be  indifferent  to  uny  one  who  is  so  sensible  of  his  merit,  a 
am  very  glad  to  see  you  here,  and  can  assure  you  that  be  feels  an  n 
friendahip  for  you,  and  that  you  may  rely  on  hia  proteolico." 

Hisa  Dartlc  plyed  backgammon  as  eagerly  as  sIm  did  «veiythiliff  A»,  m 
I  had  seen  her,  Urst,  at  the  board,  I  shoidd  liave  fancied  that  b 
had  got  thin,  and  her  eyes  had  got  large,  over  that  piirsiut,  ttd  : 
in  the  world.     But  I  am  Yvry  much  mistaken  if  she  miatod  a  word  of  tl 
or  lost  a  luok  c^  mine  as  1  received  it  with  the  otmcMt  f 
honored  by  Mrs.  Steerforth's  contidence,  felt  older  than  I  nan 
1  left  Canterbury. 

When  the  evening  was  pretty  far  spent,  and  ntmy  of  glosstiai 
came  in,  St^^rforth  promised,  oier  the  tire,  that  he  would  Miiotta^  tkoak 
of  going  down  into  the  country  with  mo.    There  was  no  buny,  be  s  "^" 
n  week  hence  would  do ;  and  his  mother  hospitably  said  the  suae.     W 
we  wore  talking,  he  more  thun  once  ealled  ine  Daisy  ;  which  brought  ] 
Dartte  out  Bgaln. 

"But  really,. Mr.  Copperfield,"  she  asked,  "is  it  a  niok-w_ 
why  docs  he  give  it  you?  Is  it— eh-' — because  he  thinks  j 
and  innocent  ?     1  am  so  stupid  in  these  things." 

I  colored  in  replying  that  I  believed  it  was. 

"Oh I"  said  >Iiss  Dartle.     "Now  lam  glad  to  knowtkat! 
for  information,  and  I  am  gbid  to  know  it.     He  thinks  yon  yoMiff  ■ 
innocent ;  and  ao  you  are  his  friend.     M'ell.  that 's  (|uite  dtlighthd  1        ' 

She  went  to  bed  soon  after  this,  and  Urs.  Stcerforlb  rst^  I 
Stecrforth  and  I,  after  Itn^^eriug  for  half  un  hour  ovir  the  lire,  talking  al 
Trnildics  nnd  nil  the  rest  of  them  at  old  SiJem  House,  went  ■ 

together.     Steerforth's  room  was  nc»t  to  mine,  

It  was  a  piaurc  nf  lomfort,  l\ill  of  easy  cliain.  eunbions  and  footatoola,  wnvfcid 
by  hia  mother's  hnnd,  and  with  no  »ort  of  thing  omitted  that  OObM  hdp 
to  render  ii  eomplrte.  Kinally,  her  haudsomc  featnros  lookad  6 
her  dariinK  trom  a  portrait  on  the  wall,  as  if  it  were  even  lomathiaK  U 
that  hn  likeness  should  watch  him  while  be  slept. 

I  found  the  fut  burning  clear  enough  in  my  room  by  this  tiaw,  ■ 
the  curtains  drawn  before  the  windows  and  round  the  W.  gmnc 
very  snug  appearance.     I  sat  down  in  a  gKst  chair  ojion  tlia  V 
to  meditate  on  my  happineasi  and  had  cigoyed  the  contcmphitioii  of  it 
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mma  ihrn,  whm  I  fmnd  b  likoieM  of  JSim  Dvtle  looUsg  tngeify  at  me 
from  aboTC  tka  dtinnej-pieoe. 

it  wu  ft  stntiing  woms,  and  DeeeaatiUy  kvl  a  itutlhig  look.  The 
pKBlei  hadn't  nad*  tte  Msr,  but  /  Made  it ;  and  thne  it  was,  comiDr 
■nd  going :  now  confined  to  the  upper  lip  as  I  had  seen  it  at  dinner,  ana 
MMT  alwrag  te  wbole  ntant  of  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  haiUBer,  aa  I 
hai  acen  it  whm  ahe  waa  peasiaoate. 

I  wondered  peeiisUy  why  they  couldn't  pot  her  snj^iriiere  else  msteal 
of  quartering  her  on  me.  To  get  rid  of  her,  I  tmdreaaed  qnickl;',  extin^ 
nished  m;  light,  and  went  to  bed.  B«l,  m  I  fefi  aBleep.l  conid  not 
fc^et  that  she  waa  atill  there  lo^ng,  "  b  it  re^,  though  t  1  want  to 
know  ;"  and  when  I  awoke  in  the  night,  I  found  that  I  wai  nneaa^ 
Sifting  all  sorts  of  peonle  in  n>y  dretHos  whether  it  reaUj  was  or  aofr— 
nlhaut  blowing  whM  I  meant. 


CHAPTEB  XXT. 
imxE  em'ly. 


These  was  a  servant  in  that  house,  a  man  who,  1  understood,  was 
usoaUj  with  Steerforth,  and  had  ctme  into  hxa  serrice  at  the  University, 
wbo  was  in  appearance  g.  pattern  of  resptietability.  I  believe  there  never 
esiated  in  his  station  a  more  respectsble-tooking  man.  He  was  taciturn, 
soft-footed,  very  quii^t  in  his  manner,  deferential,  observant,  always  at 
hand  when  wanted,  and  never  near  when  not  wanted ;  but  his  ^eat  daim 
to  caniideratic»i  was  his  reapectabilit}'.  He  had  not  a  pliant  face,  be  had 
rather  a  slifF  neck,  rather  a  tight  smooth  head  with  short  hair  clinging  to 
it  at  the  sides,  a  soft  way  of  speaking,  with  a  peculiar  habit  of  whispering 
tbe  letter  S  so  distinctly,  that  he  seemed  to  use  it  oflener  than  any  other 
man;  but  every  peculiarity  that  he  had  he  made  respectable.  If  bis  nose 
had  been  upside-down,  be  would  have  made  that  respectable.  He  sur- 
rounded hiinodf  with  an  atmosphere  of  respectability,  and  walked  secure 
m  it.  It  would  have  been  next  to  impossible  to  suspect  him  of  anything 
wrong,  he  waa  so  thorougtily  respectable.  Nobody  could  have  thought  of 
putting  him  in  a  hvcry,  lie  was  so  highly  respectable.  To  have  imposed 
any  derogatwy  work  upon  him,  would  have  been  to  inflict  a  wanton  insult 
on  the  feelinga  of  a  most  respectable  man.  And  of  this,  I  noticed  the 
*oaKa<servants  in  the  household  were  so  intuitively  conscious,  that  they 
alws^  did  sudi  work  theroselvea,  and  generally  wlute  he  read  the  paper 
"7  'he  pantry  fire, 

^a^  a  self-contained  man  I  never  saw.  But  in  that  quality,  as  in 
'T^  other  he  poasessed,  he  only  seemed  to  be  the  more  reapeetable.  Even 
™  fact  Uat  no  one  kiww  his  Christian  name,  seemed  to  form  a  part  of 
T^  '•spactability.  Mothing  eould  be  objected  against  his  surname  Littimer, 
*J  Vwck  ha  waa  known.  Peter  might  have  been  hanged,  or  Tom  tnus- 
P°*ted  i  bat  Litdmar  wm  perfectly  respectable. 
F  2 
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It  was  occasioned,  I  suppose,  by  the  reverend  cAture  of  reapectAbiliHV 
m  the  abstract,  but  I  felt  particularly  young  in  this  roan's  presence.  Hov  ■ 
old  he  was  himself  I  could  Dot  guess — and  that  again  went  to  his  crc^fl 
on  the  same  score ;  for  in  the  calmness  of  respectability  he  might  ba*^l 
numbered  fifty  years  as  well  as  thirty.  S 

Littimer  was  in  my  room  in  the  morning  before  I  was  up,  to  bring  tb^M 
that  reproachful  shaving- water,  and  to  put  out  my  clothes.  When  ^M 
undrew  the  curtains  and  looked  out  of  bed,  I  saw  him,  in  an  equabi^B 
temperature  of  respi:ctatiility,  unaffected  by  the  east  wind  of  January,  aajH 
not  even  breathing  froalily,  atandiug  my  boots  right  and  left  in  the  fir^fl 
dancing  position,  and  blowing  specks  of  dust  off  my  coat  as  be  laid  it  dowifl 
like  a  baby.  H 

I  gave  him  good  morning,  and  asked  him  what  o'clock  it  waa.  Hfl 
took  out  of  his  pocket  the  most  respectable  huuting-watch  I  ever  saw,  m^H 

Sreventing  the  spring  with  liis  thumb  from  opening  far,  looked  in  at  ^Mfl 
ice  as  if  he  were  consulting  an  omculnr  oyster,  shut  it  np  again,  and  su^l 
if  I  pleased,  it  was  hnlfpast  eight.  H 

"  Mr.  Steerforth  will  be  glad  to  bear  how  you  have  rested,  sir."  ^M 

"  Thank  you,"  said  I,  "  very  well  indeed.    la  Mr.  Steerforth  quite  wellP^J 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  Mr.  Steerforth  is  tolerably  well."  Another  of  hoi 
characteriatics, — no  use  of  superlatives.     A  cool  calm  inediuin  always , 

"  Is  there  anything  more  I  can  have  the  honor  of  doing  for  you,  sirf 
The  waming-bcll  wdi  ring  at  ruaei  the  family  take  breakfast  at  ludfpaot 
nine."  ^ 

"  Nothing.  I  thank  you." 

"I  thankj^uw,  sir,  if  you  please;"  and  with  that,  and  with  a  littla  if 
tion  of  his  head  when  he  passed  the  bedside,  as  an  apology  for  o 
me,  he  went  out,  shutting  the  door  as  delicately  as  if  I  had  just  fidleii  ii 
a  sweet  sleep  on  which  my  life  depended. 

Every  morning  wo  held  exactly  this  conversation :  never  any  n 
never  ouy  less :  and  yet,  invariably,  however  far  I  mi)flit  have  b 
out  of  myself  over-night,  and  advanced  towards  maturcr  years,  by  S 
forth's  companionship,  or  Mrs,  Stcerforth's  confidence,  or  Miss  T 
conversation,  in  the  presence  of  this  most  respectable  man  1  bMttnte,  u 
smaller  poets  sing,  "a  boy  again." 

He  got  horses  for  us ;  and  Steerforth,  who  knew  eicry  thing,  gave  I 
lessons  in   riding.     He  provided  foils  for  us,  and  Steerforth  fpno  i 
lessons  in  fencing — gloves,  and  I  began,  of  the  same  master,  to  impt 
in  boxing.     It  gave  me  no  manner  of  concern  thot  Steerforth  sboul 
me  a  novice  in  these  sciences,  but  !  never  cotild  bear  to  show  my  want  of 
skill  before  the  respectable  Littimer.     I  had  no  reason  to  l»ebeTe  Ikat 
Littimer  understood  such  arts  himself;  he  never  led  me  to  suppose  ant- 
thing  of  the  kind,  by  so  much  as  the  vibration  of  one  of  his  rapee' 
eyelashes ;  yet  whenever  he  was  by,  while  we  were  practising,  1  fitlt  u 
the  greenest  and  most  inexperienced  of  mortals. 

I  am  particular  about  this  man,  because  he  made  n  particular  effect  4 
me  at  that  lime,  and  because  of  what  took  place  thereafter. 

Tlie  week  passed  away  in  a  most  delightful  manner.  It  passed  r  _ 
OS  mny  be  supposed,  to  one  entranced  as  I  was ;  and  yet  it  gave  11 
many  occasions  for  knowing  Stcerfotth  better,  and  admiring  him  mc 
I  thousand  respects,  that  at  ita  dose  I  seemed  to  have  been  with  him  m 
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91  amdi  kmger  time.    A  dasliing  way  lie  had  of  treating  me  like  a  play* 

"tiliiiii;^  waa  moie  agreeable  to  me  than  any  behayionr  he  oonld  have 

adopted.    It  remindedme  of  oar  old  acquaintance ;  it  seemed  the  natural 

ocqpcl  of  it;  it  showed  me  that  he  was  unchanged;  it  relicTed  me  of  any 

lueasineaa  I  might  have  felt,  in  comparing  my  merits  with  his,  and  mea- 

amiDg  my  daims  upon  his  friendship  by  any  equal  standard ;  above  all,  it 

^was  a  femiliar,  unrestrained,  affectionate  demeanor  that  he  used  towards 

no  one  else.    As  he  had  tr«ited  me  at  school  differently  from  all  the  rest^ 

I  joyfully  belicYed  that  he  treated  me  in  life  unlike  any  other  friend  he 

hid,    I  believed  that  I  was  nearer  to  his  heart  than  any  other  friend,  and 

my  own  heart  warmed  with  attachment  to  him. 

He  made  up  his  mind  to  go  with  me  into  the  countiy,  and  the  day 
anriTed  for  our  departure.  He  had  been  doubtfrd  at  fint  whether  to  take 
Lhtuner  or  not,  but  decided  to  leaye  him  at  home.  The  respectable 
tteatnra,  satisiied  with  his  lot  whaterer  it  was,  arranged  our  portmanteaus 
on  the  Httle  carriage  that  was  to  take  us  into  London,  as  if  they  were 
intended  to  defy  the  shocks  of  ages ;  and  recdved  my  modestly  proffered 
donation  with  perfect  tranquillity. 

We  bade  adieu  to  Mrs.  Steerforth  and  Miss  Dartle,  with  many  thanks 
en  my  part,  and  much  kindness  on  the  devoted  mother's.  The  last 
thing  I  saw  was  Littimer*s  unruffled  eye ;  fraught,  as  I  fancied,  with  the 
silent  conviction  that  I  was  very  young  indeed. 

What  I  felt,  in  returning  so  auspiciously  to  the  old  familiar  places,  I 
shall  not  endeavour  to  describe.  We  went  down  by  the  Mail.  I  was  so 
concerned,  I  recollect,  even  for  the  honor  of  Yarmouth,  that  when  Steer- 
forth  said,  as  we  drove  through  its  dark  streets  to  the  inn,  that,  as  well  as 
be  could  make  out,  it  was  a  good,  queer,  out-of-the-way  kind  of  hole,  I 
was  highly  pleased.  We  went  to  bed  on  our  arrival  (I  observed  a  pair  of 
dirty  shoes  and  gaiters  in  connexion  with  my  old  friend  the  Dolphin  as 
we  passed  that  door),  and  breakfasted  late  in  the  morning.  Steerforth, 
who  was  in  great  spirits,  had  been  strolling  about  the  beach  before  I  was 
up,  and  had  made  acquaintance,  he  said,  with  half  the  boatmen  in  the 
place.  Moreover  he  had  seen,  in  the  distance,  what  he  was  sure  must  be 
the  identical  house  of  Mr.  Peggotty,  with  smoke  coming  out  of  the 
diimney ;  and  had  had  a  great  mind,  he  told  me,  to  walk  in  and  swear  he 
was  myself  grown  out  of  knowledge. 

**  When  do  you  propose  to  introduce  me  there,  Daisy  ?"  he  said.  "  I  am 
at  your  disposal.    Make  your  own  arrangements." 
.  "  Why,  I  was  thinking  that  this  evening  would  be  a  good  time.  Steer- 
forth,  when  they  are  all  sitting  round  the  fire.    I  should  like  you  to  see  it 
when  it 's  snug,  it 's  such  a  curious  place." 

"  So  be  it ! "  returned  Steerforth.     "  This  evening." 

"  I  shall  not  give  them  any  notice  that  we  are  here,  you  know,"  said  1, 
delighted.     **  We  must  take  them  by  surprise." 

**  Oh,  of  course  I  It 's  no  fun,"  said  Steerforth,  "  unless  we  take  them 
by  surprise.    Let  us  see  the  natives  in  their  aboriginal  condition." 

'*  Though  they  ar^  that  sort  of  people  that  you  mentioned,"  I  returned. 

**  Aha!  What!  you  recollect  my  skirmishes  with  Bosa,  do  youP"  he 
exclaimed  with  a  quick  look.  "  Confound  the  girl,  I  am  half  afraid  of  her. 
She  '•  like  a  goblm  to  me.  But  never  mind  her.  Now  what  are  you 
going  to  dof    You  are  going  to  see  your  nurse,  I  suppose?" 
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"  \V1^,  yea,"  I  anid,  "  I  must  see  Peggol^  first  of  all. 

"  WciU,"  replied  Steerforlb,  looking  al  kis  watcli.     "  Suppose  I  delrv«f 
you  up  to  be  cried  over  fur  a  cxiuplc  of  houn.     Is  tliat  long  enoiiffkf " 

I  answered,  laugUiiig,  tbat  1  tbou^ht  we  raiglkt  get  Ibrougb  it  in  tltab 
tinte,  but  tbat  he  must  rame  also;  for  he  would  fiod  tbat  Itia 
Imd  preceded  him,  aiid  Ibat  he  was  nlmost  at  great  a  porwuagc  aa  I  wia. 

"  I  '11  come  anywhere  jou  like,"  said  Sleerforth.  "  or  do  anything 
like  Tell  me  where  to  come  to  j  and  in  two  houis  1  '11  prodnoe  m 
in  soy  state  you  please,  sentimcat^  or  comical." 

I  gave  him  minotc  directions  for  finding  the  reeideoM  of  Mr.  Bailuv 
carrier  to  Blunderstonc  and  elsewhere,  and,  on  thia  nndCTetandiag,  wwA 
alone.  There  was  a  aharp  bracing  air ;  the  ground  was  dry  i  the 
was  crisp  and  cloai ;  the  ami  was  diffnsint;  abundance  of  light,  if  not  mi 
warmth ;  aud  everything  was  htaii  and  lively.  1  whs  so  fieah  awl  l>rd| 
myself,  in  the  pleasure  of  being  there,  that  I  could  have  atopped 
pc<n>lc  in  the  streets  and  shaken  hands  n-itb  them. 

The  streets  looked  small,  of  course.    The  streets  tlint  wc  bava  on^  m4 
as  children,  always  do,  I  bclicfe,  wlion  we  go  buck  to  tbem.     B«t  t ' 
focgotten  nothing  in  tbem,  and  found  nothing  cbanged,  until  1  aaae  to 
Mr.  Omer'a  shop.     Oubh  .^nd  .Iokam  was  now  wrilt^u  up.  wlterc  Ohi  ~ 
used  to   bc;   but  the  iuacription,   Ubapek,   T;11U)R,   UAn£Bii&BHC 
FuNEfiAL  TrRNiaiiEB,  kc,  romaiiied  as  it  was. 

My  footsteps  seemed  to  tend  ao  naturally  to  th«  shop-door,  after  I  hi 
read  ibeac  wonls  fiom  over  tbc  way,  that  I  went  across  the  road  and  lo6k< 
in.  There  was  a  pretty  woman  at  the  Itaok  of  the  shop,  danciuE  a  Uil 
child  in  her  arms,  while  another  little  ftJlow  clung  to  ber  apron.  I  bMl  i 
difficulty  in  recognifling  either  Minnie  or  Minnie's  cbildren.  'flic  „ 
door  of  (be  parlor  was  not  open  ;  but  in  the  wnrlubop  acroas  the  yud 
could  faintly  hear  the  old  (uue  jJaying,  as  if  it  had  never  left  off. 

"Is  Mr.  Omcr  at  home?"  said  I,  entering.    "I  ebuuld  like  taaociii 
far  n  moment,  if  he  is." 

"  Ob  yes,  ail,  he  is  at  borne,"  said  Minnie ;  "  this  weather  don't  t 
his  asthma  out  of  doors,     Joe,  call  joor  grandiathcr  I  " 

The  little  fellow,  wbo  was  holding  her  apron,  gave  such  n  laMy 
that  tbc  sound  of  it  made  him  baahful,  and  lie  bnried  his  face  in  ha 
to  her  great  admiration.  I  beard  a  bcnvy  pulling  and  blowing  f 
towards  us,  and  soon  Mr.  Omor,  aborter-wiu<lcd  than  of  yore,  h 
much  older-looking,  stood  before  me. 

"  Servant,  sir,"  said  Ur.  Omcr.     "  Wbsl.  aw  I  do  for  you,  sir  ?  " 

"  You  can  shake  hands  with  me,  Mr,  Omcr,  if  you  pleuie,"  i 
putting  out  my  own.  "  You  were  very  good-natured  tci  me  ouee,  i 
am  afraid  I  didn't  dhow  that  I  thought  ao." 

"H'aa  I  tliough?"  relumed  the  old  ma: 
but  I  don't  remember  when.     Are  you  aaiii  it 

"  Ouite." 

"  I  tbink  my  memory  liaa  got  as  short  as  my  Iweath,"  taid  Mr.  Oa 
looking  at  me  and  shaking  his  bead  ;  "  for  I  don't  remember  yoo." 

"Don't  you  remember  your  coming  to  the  coacb  to  meet  tue,  ud 
luring  hreakfaEit  here,  and  our  riding  out  to  Blumlerstone 
von,  and  I,  aud  Kirs.  Joram,  and  Mr.  Jonun  loo — who  wasn't 
nuibaud  then? " 


I  glad  to  I 
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''IVky,  Lord  Uen  my  toiil  1 "  exdauned  Mr.Oxner,  after  bemp;  tiuomi 
bj  Us  MupiBe  into  a  &  of  oongiung;  **  yoa  dont  u^  aol  Mumifip  mj 
detr»  yoa  Teoollect ?    Dear  me,  yes— 4Jie  party  wia  a  lac|y»  I  tUakf  '* 

**  My  motlur/'  I  rgojaed. 

**  To  be  man,"  aaid  Mr.  Oaer,  tonchmg  my  wiiatooat  witii  lua 
tecfiagei^  '*  and  tbore  wia  a  little  <MLi  too  I  Time  was  two  paitiea. 
The  UttiepKty  was  laid  aloi^witk  the  otlier  party*  Over  at  BraadBr* 
ctose  it  wa%  of  ooiurse.    Dear  me  1    AsdhowWeyoabeeaiiDoeP" 

Very  well.  I  thanked  him,  as  I  hoped  he  had  been  too. 

**  Ohl  aothiig  to  grumble  at,  you  know/*  said  Mr.  Oaer.  *'Z  find 
my  breath  gets  short,  but  it  seldom  gets  longer  as  a  man  gets  older.  I 
take  it  aa  It  oomea^  and  make  the  most  of  it.  That 's  the  best  way, 
n'tttP'* 

Mr.  Omer  eoag^ied  again,  in  consequenoe  of  laughing,  and  was  assisted 
ontof  his  fit  by  £s  daughter,  who  now  stood  dose  be^le  n^  dancing  her 
snattsst  child  on  the  counter. 

''Dear  me!"  said  Mr.  Omer.  ''Tes,  to  be  anra.  Two  paitiesi 
"Why,  in  that  Tery  ride,  if  yon'U  believe  me,  the  day  was  nan^  for  my 
Mimde  to  marry  Joram.  *Do  name  it,  sir,'  says  Joram.  *Yes,  do^ 
fisther,'  says  Mimiie.  And  now  he  'a  oome  into  the  bosiness.  And  look 
bcrel    The  youngest !  " 

Minnie  laughed,  and  stroked  her  banded  hair  upon  her  temples,  as  her 
father  put  one  of  his  fat  fingers  into  the  hand  of  the  child  she  was  dancing 
cm  the  counter. 

"  Two  parties,  of  course ! "  said  Mr.  Omer,  nodding  his  head  retro- 
spectively. **  £x-actly  so !  And  Joram 's  at  work,  at  this  minute,  on  a 
giey  one  with  silver  nails,  not  this  measurement " — the  measurement  of 
the  dancing  child  upon  the  counter — '*  by  a  good  two  inches. — ^Will  you 
take  something  ?  " 

I  thanked  him,  but  declined. 

*'  Let  me  see,"  said  Mr.  Omer.  "  Barkis 's  the  carrier's  wife — ^Peg- 
gotiy  's  the  boatman's  sister — she  had  something  to  do  with  your  family  P 
She  was  in  service  there,  sure  ?  " 

My  answering  in  the  affirmative  gave  him  great  satisfaction. 

**  I  believe  my  breath  will  get  long  next,  my  memory 's  getting  so 
jnach  so,"  said  Mr.  Omer.  "  Well,  sir,  we  *ve  got  a  young  relation  of 
hen  here,  under  articles  to  us,  that  has  as  elegant  a  taste  in  the  dress- 
making business — I  assure  you  I  don't  believe  there's  a  Duchess  in 
England  can  touch  her." 

**  Not  little  Em'fy  ?  "  said  I,  involuntarily. 

**  £m1y  's  her  name,"  said  l^lr.  Omer,  "and  she 's  little  too.  But  if 
yoQ  '11  beUeve  me,  she  has  such  a  face  of  her  own  that  half  the  women  in 
this  town  are  mad  against  her." 

"Nonsense,  father  1 "  cried  Minnie. 

**  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  "  I  don't  say  it 's  the  ease*  with  you," 
winking  at  me,  "  but  I  say  that  half  the  women  in  YarnKNith — ah  1  and 
in  five  mile  round — are  mad  against  that  girL" 

"Then  she  should  have  kq)t  to  her  own  station  in  fife,,  fathei^"  said 
Minnie,  "  and  not  have  given  them  any  hold  to  talk  about  her,  axid  then 
they  conldn't  have  done  it." 

"  Couldn't  have  done  it,  my  dear ! "  retorted  Mr.  Omer.    **  Couldn't 
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have  done  it !  Is  that  your  knowledge  of  life?  What  is  there  that  any 
woman  couldn't  do,  that  she  shouldn't  do— especially  on  the  subject  of 
another  woman's  good  looks  ?  " 

I  really  thought  it  was  all  over  with  Mr.  Omer,  after  he  had  uttered 
this  libellous  pleasantry.  He  coughed  to  that  extent,  and  his  breath 
eluded  all  his  attempts  to  recover  it  with  that  obstinacy,  that  I  fuUy 
expected  to  see  his  head  go  down  behind  the  counter,  and  his  little  blade 
breeches,  with  the  rusty  little  bunches  of  ribbons  at  the  knees,  come 
quivering  up  in  a  last  ineffectual  struggle.  At  length,  however,  he  got 
better,  though  he  still  panted  hard,  and  was  so  exhausted  that  he  was 
obliged  to  sit  on  the  stool  of  the  shop-desk. 

"  You  see,"  he  said,  wiping  his  head,  and  breathing  with  difficulty, 
*'  she  hasn't  taken  much  to  any  companions  here ;  she  hasn't  taken  kindly 
to  any  particular  acquaintances  and  friends,  not  to  mention  sweethearts. 
In  consequence,  an  ill-natured  story  got  about,  that  Em'ly  wanted  to  be 
a  lady.  Now  my  opinion  is,  that  it  came  into  circulation  principally  on 
account  of  her  sometimes  saying,  at  the  school,  that  if  she  was  a  lady  she 
would  like  to  do  so  and  so  for  her  uncle— <[on't  you  see  ? — and  buy  him 
such  and  such  fine  things." 

"  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Omer,  she  has  said  so  to  me,"  I  returned  eagerly, 
"  when  we  were  both  children." 

Mr.  Omer  nodded  his  head  and  rubbed  his  chin.  "  Just  so.  Then  out 
of  a  very  little,  she  could  dress  herself,  you  see,  better  than  most  others 
could  out  of  a  deal,  and  that  made  things  unpleasant.  Moreover,  she  was 
rather  what  might  be  called  wayward — I  'U  go  so  far  as  to  say  what  I 
should  call  wayward  myself,"  said  Mr.  Omer, "  —  didn't  know  her  own  mind 
quite — a  little  spoiled — and  couldn't,  at  first,  exactly  bind  herself  down. 
No  more  than  that  was  ever  said  against  her,  Minnie  ?" 

"  No,  father,"  said  Mrs.  Joram.     "  That  *s  the  worst,  I  believe." 

"  So  when  she  got  a  situation,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  *'  to  keep  a  fractious 
old  lady  company,  they  didn't  very  well  agree,  and  she  didn't  stop.  At 
last  she  came  here,  apprenticed  for  three  years.  Nearly  two  of  'em  are 
over,  and  she  has  been  as  good  a  girl  as  ever  was.  Worth  any  six  I 
Minnie,  is  she  worth  any  six,  now  ?  " 

"  Yes,  father,"  replied  Minnie.     "  Never  say  /  detracted  from  her  ! " 

"  Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Omer.  "  That 's  right.  And  so,  young  gentle- 
man," he  added,  after  a  few  moments'  further  rubbing  of  his  chin,  '*  that 
you  may  not  consider  me  long-winded  as  well  as  short-breathed,  I  believe 
that 's  all  about  it." 

As  they  had  spoken  in  a  subdued  tone,  while  speaking  of  Em'ly,  I  had 
no  doubt  that  she  was  near.  On  my  asking  now,  if  that  were  not  so, 
Mr.  Omer  nodded  yes,  and  nodded  towards  the  door  of  the  parlor.  My 
hurried  inquiry  if  I  might  peep  in,  was  answered  with  a  free  permission ; 
and,  looking  through  the  glass,  I  saw  her  sitting  at  her  work.  I  saw  her,  a 
most  beaut£^  little  creature,  with  the  cloudless  blue  eyes,  that  had  looked 
into  my  childish  heart,  turned  laughingly  upon  another  child  of  Minnie's 
who  was  playing  near  her ;  with  enough  of  wilfubess  in  her  bright  face 
to  justify  what  I  had  heard ;  with  much  of  the  old  capricious  coyness 
lurking  in  it ;  but  with  nothing  in  her  pretty  looks,  I  am  sure,  but  what 
was  meant  for  goodness  and  for  happiness,  and  what  was  on  a  good  and 
happy  coune. 
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The  tune  across  tli6  yard  that  seemed  as  if  it  nerer  had  left  off — alas!  it 
was  thetone  that  nerer  don  leave  off — ^was  heating,  softly,  all  the  while* 

<« Wooldn't  you  like  to  rtep  in,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  *'and  qpeak  to  her? 
Walk  in  and  speak  to  her,  sir  I    Make  yourself  at  home  I " 

I  was  too  bashM  to  do  so  then — ^I  was  afraid  of  oonfosing  her,  and  I 
was  no  less  afraid  of  oonfosing  myself:  but  I  informed  myself  of  the  hour 
at  whidi  she  left  of  an  evening,  in  order  that  onr  visit  might  be  timed 
aooordingly ;  and  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Omer,  and  his  pretty  dang^bter,  and 
her  little  children,  went  away  to  my  dear  old  Peggott^'s. 

Hera  die  was,  in  the  tiled  kitdien,  cooking  &mer  1  The  moment  I 
knocked  at  the  door  she  opened  it,  and  asked  me  what  I  pleased  to  waul* 
I  looked  at  her  with  a  smile,  but  she  gave  me  no  smile  in  return.  I  had 
aefer  ceased  to  write  to  her,  but  it  most  have  been  seven  years  afaioe  we 
hidmet. 

''Is  Mr.  Barkis  at  home,  ma'amP'*  I  said,  feigning  to  speak  rooghfy  to  her. 

''He's  at  home,  sir,"  returned  Peggotty,  <*  bat  he 's  bad  abed  with  the 
Aeomaiics." 

"Don't  he  go  over  to  Blnnderstone  now?'*  I  asked. 

"When  he 's  well,  he  do,"  she  answered* 

"  Bo  yo»  ever  go  there,  Mrs.  Barkis  P  " 

Ske  looked  at  me  more  attentively,  and  I  noticed  a  qnidc  movement  of 
hv  hands  towards  each  other.  ^' 

"Becanse  I  want  to  ask  a  qnestion  about  a  house  there,  that  they  call 
the— idiat  is  it  P— the  Bookei^,"  said  I. 

She  took  a  step  badcward,  and  put  out  her  hands  in  an  undeoided 
ftightened  way,  as  if  to  keep  me  off. 

"  Peggotty ! "  I  cried  to  her. 

She  cried,  "  My  darling  boy  1 "  and  we  both  burst  into  tears,  and  were 
locked  in  one  another's  arms. 

What  extravagancies  she  committed;  what  laughing  and  crying  over 
me ;  what  pride  she  showed,  what  joy,  what  sorrow  that  she  whose  pride 
and  joy  I  might  have  been,  could  never  hold  me  in  a  foud  embrace ;  I  have 
not  the  heart  to  tell.  I  was  troubled  with  no  nusgiving  that  it  was  young 
in  me  to  respond  to  her  amotions.  I  had  never  laughed  and  cried  in  all 
my  life,  I  dare  say — ^not  even  to  her — ^more  freely  than  I  did  that  morning. 

'*3arkis  will  be  so  glad,"  said  Peggotty,  wiping  her  eyes  with  her 
apron,  "  that  it  '11  do  him  more  good  than  pints  of  liniment.  May  I  go 
and  tell  him  you  are  hereP    Will  you  come  up  and  see  him,  my  dear  P ' 

Of  course  I  would.  But  Peggotty  could  not  get  out  of  the  room  as 
easily  as  she  meant  to,  for  as  often  as  she  got  to  the  door  and  looked 
lound  at  me,  she  came  back  again  to  have  another  laugh  and  another  cry 
upon  my  shoulder.  At  last,  to  make  the  matter  easier,  I  went  up-stairs 
with  her ;  and  having  waited  outside  for  a  minute,  while  she  said  a  word  of 
preparation  to  Mr.  Barkis,  presented  myself  before  that  invalid. 

Me  received  me  with  absolute  enthusiasm.  He  was  too  rheumatic  to  be 
shaken  hands  with,  but  he  begged  me  to  shake  the  tassel  on  the  top  of  his 
nightcap,  which  I  did  most  cordially.  When  I  sat  down  by  the  side  of 
the  bed,  he  said  that  it  did  him  a  world  of  good  to  fed  as  if  he  was  driving 
me  on  the  Blunderstone  road  again.  As  he  lay  in  bed,  &ce  upward,  and  so 
oovoed,  with  that  exception,  tiiat  he  seemed  to  be  nothing  but  a  face— 
like  a  eaanrentional  cherubim, — ^he  looked  the  queerest  object  I  ever  beheld. 
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"Wtiftt  name  was  it,  as  I  xrrcAe  up,  in  tLc  cart,  eix'!"  eaxd  Hr. 
wiA  a  tlonr  rheiiniBtic  smile. 

"Ah!  Mr.  Barkis.  WQ  hud  somcfrrave  tallis  about  that  mattcTihadn't  we' 

"  I  was  wiilin'  n  long  time,  sir  ?  "  said  Mr.  Baricis, 

"  A  long  time,"  Mid  I. 

"  >Viid  I  don't  regi«t  it,"  said  Mr.  Barku.  "Do  you  temeaber  wb 
jrou  told  rae  once,  about  bei  makiiig  ftll  tlie  apple  pantiaa  md  dang  I 
tbo  cooking?" 

"  Yes,  very  well,"  I  returned. 

"  It  was  as  true,"  said  Mr.  Barkis,  "  as  turnips  ia.     It  waa  ss  trac^' 
nud  Mi.  Barkis,  aoddli^  his  niglitcap,  wbieh  was  U*  only  nte«» 
empliasis,  "  at  taxes  is.     And  notUii);  's  traer  tttan.  thorn." 

Mr.  Barkis  turned  his  eyn  upen  mc,  as  if  for  my  useut  to  this  iMi 
of  his  reflections  in  bed ;  and  I  gave  it. 

"  Nothing  'a  truer  than  them,"  repented  Mr.  Bnrkis;  "a  man  as  ponr 
I  Mm  finds  that  out  in  his  mind  when  he  'a  laid  up.    !  'm  ■  viay  po 

"  I  ara  sorry  to  henr  it,  Mr.  Barkia." 

"  A  very  poor  maii,  indeed  I  am,"  said  Mr.  B,-ukis. 

Here  bis  right  hand  came  slowly  and  feebly  from  under  the  baddottu 
md  with  P  porposeleas  uiuertaiii  grup  look  bold  of  a  stick  whioh  w 
hiosely  tied  to  the  side  of  the  bed.  After  some  p^ng  about  with  tl 
instrmnent,  in  the  coarse  of  which  liis  Uue  aasiunod  a  iwriety  of  diattaci 
expressions,  Hi.  Barkis  poked  it  against  a  box,  aa  end  <rf  wMck  hNi  hm 
vaSolie  to  me  all  the  time.     Then  bis  face  becsne  oompoaed. 

"  Old  clothes,"  said  Mr.  Barkis. 

"Oh!"  said  I. 

"  I  wish  it  was  Money,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Barkis. 

"  I  wish  it  wna,  indeed,"  said  I. 

"  But  it  aik't,"  siud  Mr.  Barkis,  opantng  botii  his  ey«a  as  viik-a 
poastUy  awld. 

I  etpressed  myself  tjnite  sure  of  tfast,  and  Mr.  Bokis, 
more  gently  to  bia  wife,  said : 

"  She "»  the  uscfnllett  and  best  of  women,  C.  P.  Earki*. 
that  any  one  can  give  to  C.  P.  Barkis,  she  deserves,  and  n 
yon  '11  (fct  a  dinner  to-day,  for  company ;    somelhing  good 
drink,  will  youV  " 

1  ilioald  have  protested  agaiiist  this  snnecessary  dmonsti 
faiinor,  but  that  I  saw  Pe^otty,  on  the  (^poeite  side  of  the  hfA, 
nsxions  I  shouU  not.     So  I  held  my  pence. 

"  I  have  got  a  trifle  of  money  somewhere  about  no,  my  denr,"  naid 
BitAia,  "  but  I'ra  a  liUle  tin:d.  If  you  and  Mr.  David  will  leave  am 
a  sIioTt  nap,  I  '11  try  and  find  it  when  I  wake." 

We  li'ft  tlie  rMiin.  in  flompliance  with  this  rrquest.  When  we  |^ 
aide  the  door,  Peggotty  inriirined  me  that  Mr.  Etnrkis,  hein^  nenr  "  n  ! 
Mtrer"  thMt  ht  wwd  to  be,  always  resorted  lo  this  same  ileriae 
IKodoring  a  singie  coin  trom  his  store;  and  thnt  he  rtHlured  nnbi 
tgonin  in  <f»*liag  out  of  bed  alone,  and  t^ing  it  from  that  nnlx^ 
III  affect,  <M  jircaaiUy  heard  limi  uttering  suppressed  groaai  of  the 
rtiaml  MttMK,  as  this  mai^Je  proccndtng  racked  him  in  eTerr  joiot; 
wWli  Timritlj'ii  eyes  were  fall  of  Gom|msaioD  for  him,  uc  aaU 
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gnaroia  impulte  iroiikl  do  bim  good,  and  it  was  better  not  to  dieci:  it. 
80  he  groaned  on,  until  he  had  got  into  bed  agam.  Buffering,  I  have  no 
donbt,  a  Bartyrdom ;  and  then  cdled  os  in,  pretending  to  have  jnst  woke 
op  fron  a  refreehing  akep,  aad  to  produce  a  guinea  firani  under  kis  pillow. 
His  satisfaction  in  which  happy  imposition  on  us,  and  in  having  preserved 
the  impenetrable  secret  of  the  box,  appeared  to  be  a  sufficient  compensa- 
tkm  to  him  far  dl  his  tortures. 

I  prepared  Peggotty  Ux  Steerforth's  arrivid,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  came.  I  am  persuaded  she  knew  no  difference  between  his  having 
been  a  personal  benefactor  of  hers,  and  a  kind  friend  to  me,  and  that  she 
would  have  received  him  with  the  utmost  gratitude  «nd  devotion  in  any 
esse.  But  his  easy,  ^irited,  good  humour ;  his  genial  manner,  his  hand- 
some looks,  his  natural  gill  of  adapting  himself  to  whomsoever  he  pleased^ 
and  making  direct,  when  he  cared  to  do  it,  to  the  main  point  of  interest 
in  anybody's  heart;  bound  her  to  him  wholly  m  five  minutes.  His 
manner  to  me,  abne,  would  have  won  her.  Bat,  through  all  these  causes 
oomhined,  I  sincerely  believe  she  had  a  kind  of  adoration  for  him  before 
lie  left  the  house  that  night. 

fie  stayed  there  with  me  to  dinner — if  I  were  to  say  willingly,  I  should 
Bot  half  express  how  readily  and  gaily.  He  went  into  Mr.  S^irids's  room 
like  light  and  aar,  brightening  and  refreshing  it  as  if  he  were  healthgr 
weather.  There  was  no  noise,  no  effort,  no  consciousness,  in  anything 
be  did ;  but  in  everything  an  indescribable  lightness,  a  seeming  impossi- 
lulity  of  doing  anything  else,  or  doing  anything  better,  which  was  so 
grB<xful,  so  natural,  and  agreeable,  that  it  overcomes  me,  even  now,  in 
the  remembrance. 

We  made  merry  in  the  little  parlor,  where  the  Book  of  Martyrs,  un- 
thumbed  since  my  time,  was  laid  ont  upon  the  desk  as  of  old,  and  where 
I  now  turned  o\'er  its  terrific  pictures,  remembering  the  old  sensations 
they  had  awakened,  but  not  feelmg  them.  When  Peggotty  spoke  of  what 
she  called  my  room,  and  of  its  being  ready  for  me  at  night,  and  of  her 
bo]»ng  I  would  occupy  it,  before  I  oould  so  much  as  look  at  Steerforth, 
hesitating,  he  was  possessed  of  the  whole  case. 

"  Of  course,"  he  said.  "  You  '11  sleep  here,  while  we  stay,  and  I  shall 
sleep  at  the  hotel." 

**But  to  bring  you  so  far,"  I  returned,  "and  to  separate,  seems  bad 
companionship,  Steerforth." 

**  Why,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  where  do  you  naturally  belong !  "  he 
"id,    "  What  is  *  seems,'  compared  to  that !  "    It  was  settled  at  once. 

He  maintained  all  his  delightful  qualities  to  the  last,  until  we  started 

^**th,  at  eight  o'dodc,  for  Mr.  Peggotty's  boat.     Indeed,  they  were  more 

^d  more  brightly  exhibited  as  the  hours  went  on ;  for  I  thought  even 

^^^n,  and  I  have  no  doubt  now,  that  the  consciousness  of  success  in  his 

^^t^rmination  to  please,  inspired  him  with  a  new  delicacy  of  perception, 

'^^  made  it,  subtle  as  it  was,  more  easy  to  him.     K  aaiy  one  had  told 

^'^^  then,  thdt  all  this  was  a  brilliant  game,  played  for  the  excitement  of 

^^  moment,  for  the  employment  of  high  spirits,  in  the  thoughtless  love  of 

'^'pmority,  in  a  mere  wasteful  careless  course  of  winning  what  was 

^Whleis  to  him,  and  next  minute  thrown  away — I  say,  if  any  oue  had 

^  me  sioh  a  Ik  that  night,  I  wonder  in  what  manner  of  receiving  it 

viy  indiguiion  would  have  found  a  vent  1 
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Probubly  only  in  an  iQCTeflse,  liiui  Lliat  been  possible,  of  tbe  romuiUe 
feeliags  of  JldeLity  and  friendship  with  nhich  I  walked  beside  bim,  orcx 
the  dark  winlry  sands,  towards  the  old  boat ;  the  nind  sighing  around 
us  even  more  mournfuily,  than  it  had  sighed  and  moaned  upon  the  nigbt 
nken  1  first  darkened  Mr.  Peggotty's  door. 

"  This  is  a  wild  kind  of  place,  Steerforth,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  BiBmoI  enough  in  tbe  dark,"  be  said  ;  "  and  the  sea  roan  ai 
hungry  for  us.     Is  thnt  the  boat,  where  I  see  a  light  yunder?  " 

"  That 's  the  boat,"  said  I. 

"  And  it 's  the  same  I  saw  this  moruing,"  he  returned. 
straight  to  it,  by  instinct,  1  suppose." 

Vie  said  no  more  as  we  approached  the  light,  but  made  softly  for  t] 
door.  I  laid  my  hand  upon  the  latch;  and  whispering  Steerforth  to  k 
close  to  me,  went  in. 

A  inum:ur  of  voices  had  been  audible  on  the  outside,  and,  at  lbs  | 
moment  of  our  entrance,  a  clapping  of  hands :  which  latlrr  n 
surprised  to  sec,  proceeded  from  the  generally  disconsolate  Urs.Gummidgei. 
But  Mrs.  Gummidgc  was  not  the  only  person  there,  who  was  tuianiUl/ 
excited.  Hr.  Peggotty,  his  face  lighted  up  with  imcomRion  satisraction,  UM 
laughing  with  all  his  might,  held  his  rough  arms  wide  open,  as  if  for  littk 
Em'lj  to  run  into  them ;  Ham,  with  a  luixed  expression  in  hi*  Uct  of 
admiration,  exultation,  and  a  lumbering  sort  of  basbTulues^  that  ut  npoa 
him  very  well,  held  tittle  Em'ly  by  the  hand,  ns  if  he  were  presenting  Kr 
to  Mr.  Pe^otty ;  little  Em'ly  herself,  blushing  and  shy,  but  delighted  witJi 
Mr.  Peggotty's  delight,  as  her  joyous  eyes  expressed,  was  slopped  bj  our 
entrance  (for  she  saw  us  tirtt)  in  the  very  act  of  springing  from  Ilmn  to 
iieatle  in  Mr.  Peggotty's  embrace.  In  tbe  first  glimpse  we  had  oT  ihcn  all, 
and  at  the  moment  of  our  passing  from  the  dork  cold  night  into  the  mnrm 
light  room,  this  was  the  way  in  which  they  were  all  emnloyed :  Mn. 
Gummidge  in  the  back  ground,  clapping  her  hands  like  a  mailwuiiuui. 

The  little  picture  was  so  instantaneously  dissolved  by  our  going  in,  ll 
one  might  have  doubted  whether  it  had  ever  been.     I  was  '      ' 
the  astonished  family,  face  to  face  with  Mr.  Peggotty,  and  holding  out  i 
hand  to  him,  when  Ham  shouted ; 

"  Mns'r  Davy !  It 's  Mas'r  Davy ! " 

In  a  moment  we  were  all  shaking  liands  with  one  anoUitr,  Bad  a 
one  another  bow  we  did,  and  tellmg  one  iinolher  how  glad  we  wi 
meet,  aud  all  talking  at  once.    Mr.  Peggotty  was  so  proud  and  c 
joyed  to  sec  ue,  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  say  or  do,  but  kept  o 
over  again  Bhakiiig  hands  with  me,  and  then  with  Steerforth.  and  t 
with  roe,  and  then  ruffling  his  shaggy  haii  all  over  lia  head,  aud  li 
Trith  such  glee  and  triumph,  that  it  was  a  treat  to  ace  him. 

"  Why,  that  you  two  gcnt'lmen — gcnt'lnieu  growed — should  c 
this  here  roof  to-ni^ht,  of  all  nights  in  my  life,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  " 
a  thing  as  never  happened  afore,  I  do  rightly  believe  1    Em'lj.  tnj'  d 
come  here !     Come  here,  my  little  witch  I     There  "a  Mas'r  Dary's  i 
my  dear !     There 's  the  gent'lman  as  you  've  heerd  on,  Km'lj.     He  o 
to  see  you,  along  with  Mas'r  Davy,  on  the  brightest  night  of  jour  on 
life  as  ever  was  or  will  be,  Gorm  the  t'other  one,  and  horroai  for  it !  '* 

After  delivering  this  speech  all  in  a  breath,  and  with  extn 
animation  and  pleasure,  Mr.  Peggotty  put  one  of  his  large  biada  n 
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onsly  «n  each  side  of  his  niece's  facp,  nnd  kissing  it  a  doKen  times,  laid  it 
with  a  gentle  pride  nnd  love  upon  his  brood  chest,  and  patted  it  as  if  his 
hand  had  been  a  lady's.  Then  he  let  ber  go;  and  as  sbe  ran  into  the 
UlUe  chamber  where  I  nsed  to  sleep,  looked  round  upon  us,  quite  liot 
nnd  out  of  breath  with  his  uncommon  satisfaction. 

"  If  you  two  gent'hnen — gciit'lmen  growed  now,  and  such  gent'lraen — " 
said  Mr.  Peggotty. 

"  So  th  'are,  so  th  "are  1 "  cried  Ham.  "  Well  said !  So  th  'arc.  Mas'r 
Davy  bor— gent'lmen  growed— so  th  'are  I  " 

"  If  you  two  gent'linen,  gent'lmen  growed,"  said  Mr.  P^gotly,  "don't 
ex>cuse  tne  for  being  in  a  state  of  mind,  when  you  understand  matters, 
I  "Barks  your  pardon.  Era'ly,mj  dear!— She  knows  I'm  a  goion;  to  tcU," 
here  his  delight  broke  out  again,  "  and  has  made  off.  Would  you  be  so 
good  M  look  arlcr  her,  Mawther,  for  a  minute  ?  " 

Mra.  Gummidge  nodded  and  disappeared. 

"  IT  this  ain't,"  said  Mr,  Peggotty,  sitting  down  among  ns  by  the  fire, 
"  the  brightest  night  o'  my  life,  1  'm  a  sbeilfish — biled  too — and  more  I 
can't  t«y.  This  here  little  Em'ly,  sir,"  in  a  low  voice  to  Steerforth,  "  — her 
aa  you  see  a  blushing  here  just  now — " 

Steerforth  only  nodded  ;  but  with  sach  a  pleased  expression  of  interest, 
and  of  participation  in  Mr.  Peggotty's  feehngs,  that  tho  latter  answered 
him  ns  if  he  bad  spoken. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Mr.  Peggolty,  "  That 's  her,  and  so  she  is. 
Thankee,  sir." 

Hum  nodded  to  me  several  times,  as  if  he  would  have  said  so  too. 

"  This  here  little  Km'ly  of  oiirs,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  "  has  been,  in  our 
honiae,  what  I  suppose  (I  'm  a  ignorant  man,  but  that 's  my  belief)  no  one 
but  a  little  bright-eyed  creetur  can  be  in  a  house.  She  ain't  my  child ;  I 
neTrT  had  one ;  but  I  couldn't  lore  her  more.  You  understand  1  I 
oonldn't  do  it  I " 

"  I  quite  understand,"  said  Steerforth. 

"  1  know  you  do,  sir,"  returned  Mr,  Peggotty,  "  and  thankee  again. 
Mu'r  DaTy,  he  can  remember  what  she  was ;  you  may  judge  for  your 
own  aelf  what  sbe  is ;  but  neither  of  you  can't  fully  know  what  she  bas 
been,  is,  and  will  be,  to  my  loving  art.  I  am  rougb,  sir,"  said  Mr.  P^- 
gotly,  "  1  am  as  rough  ns  a  Sea  Porkypine  ;  but  no  one,  nnlcss,  mayhap, 
■t  b  a  woman,  can  biow,  I  think,  what  our  little  Em'ly  is  to  ni<>.  And 
betwixl  ourselvus,"  sinking  his  voice  lower  yet,  "  lAal  woman's  name 
ain't  Missis  Gummidge  neither,  though  sbe  has  a  world  of  merits." 

Hr.  Peggotty  ruffled  his  hair  again  with  both  hands,  as  a  further  pre- 
--pan^on  for  what  be  was  going  to  say,  nnd  went  on  with  a  hand  upon 
"  :fa  of  his  knees. 

"There  was  a  certain  person  as  bad  know'd  our  Em'ly,  from  the  time 
a  hxx  father  was  drownded;  as  had  seen  her  constant;  when  a  bnbby, 
roung  gal,  wbcu  a  woman.     Not  much  of  a  person  to  look  nt,  be 
'  nid  Mr.  Peggotty,  "  sometliing  o'  ray  own  build — rough — a 
1  o'  the  sou'-wesler  in  him — wery  salt — but,  on  the  whole,  s 
Wtott  of  a  chap,  with  his  art  in  the  right  place." 
Sought  I  had  never  seen  Ham  grin  to  anything  like  the  citent  to 
brliich  ha  tat  grinning  at  ui  now. 

"  What  docs  Ibis  here  blessed  tarpaulin  go  and  do,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty, 
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with  Ills  face  one  hi^b  noon  of  civjoyment.  "  but  he  lose*  thst  thva  ut 
of  his  to  our  Uttle  Em'ly.  He  foUirrs  her  obout,  he  uukbes  hisadf  a  tort 
o'  aerwuit  to  her,  he  lotea  in  a  great  misasure  his  reliah  for  hi«  wittiea, 
tnil  in  the  lotig  nut  be  makes  it  cluir  to  me  wot 's  amias,  Xow  I  could 
wish  myself,  you  see,  that  our  little  Em'ly  wus  in  a  fair  way  of  bnn^ 
marcied.  I  could  wish  to  mc  her,  at  all  ewents,  onder  artielea  to  a  IwDest 
man  as  had  a  right  to  defend  lier.  I  doa't  know  how  long  I  may  tiray 
ei  how  soOD  I  may  die ;  but  I  know  that  if  I  was  cspsised,  aoy  ei^ht, 
a  gale  of  wiad  in  YiLTinouth  Boads  here,  and  wns  to  see  the  town-IigUa^ 
Bhiniiig  for  the  lost  tiiuQ  over  the  roUerB  as  I  couUn't  moke  no  head. 
apunst,  I  could  go  down  quieter  for  thinking  'There's  a  man  m1 
there,  iron-true  to  ray  little  Ern'ly,  God  blesa  her,  and  no  wron^ 
touch  mj  Em'ly  while  so  be  as  tint  man  lives ! '  " 

Mr.  Peggotty,  in  simple  earnestness,  waved  his  right  arm,  bb  if  ha 
were  waving  it  at  the  town-lights  for  the  last  time,  and  Ibea,  exehaaging 
s  nod  with  Ham,  whose  eye  1^  caught,  proceeded  as  before, 

"Weill  I  rounsels  him  to  speak  to  Em'ly.  He's  big  enoM^h.  but 
he  *B  bashfuUer  than  a  little  un,  ukd  he  don't  like.  Bo  I  apeak.  *  tVbat  | 
Him/'  says  Em'ly.  'Hint  that  I  've  know'd  so  intimata  so  Dsny  yean% 
and  like  *o  much !  Oh,  Uncle  I  I  never  can  have  iuin.  He  'a  Bu«h  s 
good  fellow ! '  1  gives  ber  a  kiss,  and  I  says  no  mote  to  her  than  '  My 
deur,  you  're  right  to  speak  out,  you  're  to  choose  for  yourself,  you  "re  m 
fcec  BB  a  little  bii'd.'  Then  I  awaya  to  him,  nnil  I  soys.  ■  I  wish  it  could 
have  been  so,  but  it  can't.  Hut  you  can  both  be  ns  you  wns,  aud  wot  [ 
say  to  you  is.  Tie  as  you  was  with  her,  like  a  num.'  He  sayi  In  a*,  a 
ahakisg  of  ray  hnad,  '  I  will  I '  he  snys.  And  he  vna — honorable  and 
manful — Cor  two  year  going  on,  and  we  was  just  the  sameaL  home  hen 
afora." 

Mf.  Peggotty's  face,  which  Lad  varied  in  its  exprcsaooa  with  th* 
various  stages  of  his  narrative,  now  resumed  all  its  former  triunipfaiBt 
delight,  as  he  laid  a  hand  upon  my  knee  and  a  hand  npon  Stiterlbrth's 
(previously  wetting  them  both,  for  the  gieater  emphasis  of  the  action), 
and  divided  the  following  speeeli  between  us  ; 

"  All  of  a  Bttdden,  one  evenijig — as  it  might  be  to-night' — oomes  littk 
Em'ly  &om  her  work,  and  hiui  with  bi'r  1  There  ain't  so  mnch.  in  M«^ 
you  'U  say.  No,  becauso  he  takes  care  on  bet,  like  a  brother,  artev  darit; 
and  indeed  afwe  dark,  and  nt  all  timee.  But  this  tacpanlin  chap,  he  takaa 
hold  of  hvi  bend,  and  he  cries  out  to  mc,  jo}'fal, '  Look  here !  Thta  b  M 
be  my  little  wife  1'  And  she  says,  half  bold  and  half  ^y.  and  halTa 
laughing  and  half  a  crying, '  Yes,  uncle !  If  you  please.' — If  I  ploasa  I  " 
cried  Mr.  Peggotty,  nriling  his  heod  in  an  ecstacy  at  the  idea ;  "  Lordl,  as 
if  I  should  do  anythink  else  I — '  If  you  please,  I  am  steadier  now,  and  I 
have  thought  better  of  it,  and  I  '11  be  as  good  a  little  wife  as  i  oan  to 
him,  for  he 's  a  dear,  good  fellow  1 '  Then  Misfiia  Gummidgc,  ab«  dan 
her  hands  like  a  play,  and  you  come  in.  There  I  the  murder's  out !"  said 
Mr.  Peggotty — "  You  come  in  !  It  took  place  this  here  present  hour ;  and 
here  '»  the  man  that  'U  many  ber.  the  minute  she  'a  out  of  her  time." 

Ham  staggered,  ns  well  he  might,  under  the  blow  Mr.  Peggott*  dealt  hia 
in  his  onbounded  joy,  as  a  mark  of  confidence  and  friendship  i  bat  feehug 
called  upon  to  siiy  something  to  us,  he  said,  with,  much  Altering  end. 
great  ditGi-ulty : 
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**  S^  wam'l  noUf^iar  than  you  wa%  Mas'r  Darp— «]i«b  yom 
— ^wlieii  I  thought  what  she  'd  grow  u^  to  he.     I  lee  her  grow  vp^-^ 

Stlimw  Vk»  a  flower.  I  'dkqr  down  mj  li£»te  kny^-JMbtt  D«ry — 
1  Botteinbttlaadehfiarfiill  She  *8  morg  to  mrii  iJMtnnif n  thai 
lift ^ di  tome Ikatofor lean  wBBt»  aod  More. than  o?er I  4hM  ofw I 
emildaqr*  I— Ilovo hor  true.  Then  m't  a gait*faBan ia  aE tiie land—r 
aogyafcMflipgiiponiJitheafla  thntcankyrehiakii^inocothanlloTehgr, 
ttoiijl^fliflia  aniaiqrft«Bm<mmaii---^oii]d  sajbettet-^-whalhameaBt,'* 
I  thoogiit  it  afifeetiag  to  see  mck  a  ttxad j  fettow  aa  Km  waa  mm^ 
tanUmgintho  ifcreDgth  of  what  he  felt  fur  the  mktfloMttntXwnwko 
lad  worn  Yon  haaL  I  Aoaght  thaeimpfe  coafiocDoe  i^poaact  in  aa  by 
Ifr.  I^ggottyand  bgrhimaeli^  wa8»  in  iM^  affeodag.  Iwaa  aiwaftei  nr 
tte  akxy  altogether.  How  frrnfoaiiotiooawere  inflaenead  bythe  leco^ 
katmaof  myehadhood^Idoa'tknow.  WheOer  Ihad  eoBM  thorawia 
aaif  liageangiiHioythatlwasatiHtokyraMtlieEailfJdM^  Iknofw 

4aA  I  waafiUed  wiA  pleaaozehK  all  thia ;  Imt,  at  fint,  witkaft  indbKS^^ 
aeoaitifa  pleaaore^  thak  a  reaj  nttle  woiUd  have  diaaged  to  pauk 

Tbenfore,  if  it  had  depended  upon  ne  to  toodh  tiie  t«riiia'1i^g  eboil 
aBong^tbam  with  any  alalia  I  ahodd  ha^e  made  a  poor  haai  af  it.  But 
it  iripaaiul  apaa  Steerfbryi ;  and  he  did  it  with  mak  aMiam,  tibaiiaa 
mintea  we  were  all  aa  eaaj  and  aa  happy  ae  it  waa  poaeiblR  to  be^ 
**]&  Beggotty/'  he  said,  ^'yen  are  a  tiMrooddy  good  ftUow,  aad 
natoba  aa  Mpi^aayoa  are  t»*m^it.  ]fy  bead  upon  it!  Ham. 
l8aa^jegr»niylx)y.  Myhandnpoatfaatytoo)  Daiqr»stw  A^iK,  and 
Mbi  it  a  bmk  one!  and  Mr.  Peggotty,  anleea  yea  can  iadnoe  yomr 
8^ile  niece  to  come  back  (for  whom  I  vacate  thia  seat  in  the  eomerX  I 
"■■B  go.  Any  gap  at  your  fireside  oa  aach  a  nightr-Hmdi  a  gap  least 
^•fl— I  wouldn't  make,  lor  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  i " 

So  Mr.  P^gotty  went  into  my  old  room  to  fetch  fitUa  Em'ly.  At 
^  little  Dm'ly  didn't  like  to  come,  and  then  Ham  went.  Presently 
^qr  bran^t  bar  to  the  fireside,  very  much  oonfosed,  and  very  shy, — but 
*j  eooa  became  more  assured  when  she  fi>und  how  gently  and  respect- 
^y  Steerforth  spoke  to  her ;  how  skilfully  he  avoided  anything  that  would 
^^^^s^nss  her;  how  he  talked  to  Mr.  Pisggotty  of  boats,  and  ships,  and 
^ea,  and  fish ;  how  he  referred  to  me  about  the  time  when  he  had  seen 
'^-^ I^sggotty  at  Salem  House;  how  delighted  he  was  with  the  boat  and 
v^bdmgiag  to  it ;  how  lightly  and  easily  he  carried  on^  until  he  brought 
^by  degrees,  into  a  charmed  drde,  and  we  were  all  talking  away 
^ont  aay  reaerve^ 

^«ai1y,  indeed,  said  little  all  the  evening ;  but  she  looked,  and  listened, 
^  bcr  ijMe  got  animated,  and  she  was  charming.  Steerforth  told  a  story 
■  a  diaasl  s^pwred^  (which  arose  out  of  his  taUc  with  Mr.  Peggotty),  as 
^«o  imr  it  all  before  him — and  little  Emiy'a  eyes  were  fitstened  on  him 
wthetime,  aa  if  she  saw  it  too.  He  told  us  a  merry  adventoreof  his  own» 
||>B  idiflf  to  that,  with  as  mudi  gaiety  aa  if  the  narrative  were  as  finah  to 
^  M  it  was  to  us — and  little  Em*ly  laughed  until  the  boat  rang  with 
^  inaical  sounds,  and  we  all  laagfaed  (Steerforth  too),  in  irresistible 
9^^|>Ay  wikh  what  was  so  pleasant  and  light-hearted.  He  got  Mr. 
J^tRQtty  to  sing;  or  rather  to  roar,  **  When  the  atcwmy  winds  So  blow, 
^  Uow,  do  blow ; "  and  he  sang  a  sailor's  song  himself,  so  pathetically 
^  beautifully,  tiiat  I  could  hBive  almost  fancied  that  the  real  wind 
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creeping  sorrowfully  round  the  house,  and  munniumg  low  throi^  oWI 
unbroken  silence,  wna  there  to  listen. 

As  to  Mrs.  Gummidge,  he  roused  that  victim  of  ilespondeocy  vrith  | 
Buccess  never  oltaineil  by  any  one  else  (ao  Mr.  Peggotty  infonned  me)  n' 
the  decease  of  the  old  one.    He  left  her  so  little  leisure  for  being  nuM 
that  she  said  next  day  aho  thought  she  must  have  been  bewitched. 

But  he  set  up  no  monopoly  of  the  general  attention,  or  the  conrer 

tion.      When  little  Em'ly  grew  more  courageoua,  and  talked  (but  b1  

bashfully)  across  the  fire  to  me,  of  our  old  wanderings  upon  the  beach,  to 
pick  up  efaeUs  and  pebbles ;  and  when  I  asked  hct  if  she  recollected  how 
I  used  to  be  devoted  to  her  ;  and  when  we  both  laughed  and  reddened, 
oasting  these  looks  back  on  the  pleasant  old  times,  so  unreal  to  lookat  now; 
he  was  silent  and  attentive,  and  observed  us  thoughtfully.  She  aat,  al 
this  time,  and  all  the  evening,  on  the  old  locker  in  her  old  hltle  oonwr 
by  the  lire — Ham  beside  her,  where  I  used  to  sit.  I  could  not  ntis^ 
myself  whether  it  waa  in  her  own  little  tormenting  way,  or  in  a  maidciily  — 
reserve  before  us,  that  she  kept  quite  close  to  the  wall,  and  awaj  fi  ~ 
hini ;  but  I  observed  that  she  did  so.  all  the  evening. 

As  1  remember,  it  was  almost  midnight  when  we  took  our  leave, 
had  hod  some  biscuit  and  dried  iish  for  supper,  and  Stccrfoith  had  ] 
duced  from  Ids  pocket  a  full  flnsk  of  Hollands,  which  we  men  (I  may  ■ 
we  men,  now,  without  a  blush)  had  emptied.     We  parted  merrily  ; 
as  they  all  stood  crowded  round  the  door  to  light  us  ns  far  as  they  c 
upon  our  road.  I  saw  the  sweet  blue  eyes  of  little  Em'ly  peening  n 
us,  from  behind  Hum,  and  heard  her  soft  voice  eiUUng  to  us  to  DC  c 
how  we  went. 

"  A  most  engaging  little  Beau^  !  "  said  Steerforth,  taking  my  >; 
"  Weil  I  It 's  a  quaint  place,  and  the;  are  quaint  company,  and  it  'a  qui 
a.  new  sensation  to  mis  with  them." 

"  How  fortunate  we  are,  too,"  I  returned,  "  to  have  arrived  to  « 
their  happiness  in  that  intended  marriage  !     I  never  saw  people  K 
How  delightful  to  see  it,  and  to  be  made  the  sharers  in  t' "~ 
joy,  as  we  have  been!  " 

"  That  'a  rather  a  chuckle-headed  fellow  for  the  girl ; 
Steerforth. 

He  had  been  so  hearty  with  bim,  and  with  them  all,  that  I  felt  a  i 
in  this  nneipected  and  cold  reply.     But  turning  quickly  upon  bim,  ■ 
■eeing  a  laugh  ia  his  eyes,  I  answered,  much  reheved : 

"Ah,  Steerforth  I     It's  well  for  you  to  joke  about  the  poor  I 
may  skirmish  with  Miss  Dartle,  or  try  to  hide  your  sympathies  iit  Ji 
from  me,  but  I  know  better.     When  I  see  how  perfectly  yon  onden 
them,  how  exquisitely  you   can   enter   into   happiness  like    tltii  i 
Gsberman's,  or  humour  a  love  like  my  old  nurse's,  I  know  that  thoe  tlH 
not  a  joy  or  sorrow,  not  an  emotion,  of  such  people,  that  c 
to  you.     And  I  admire  and  love  you  for  it,  Steerforth,  twenty  ti 
more!" 

He  stopped,  and,  looking  in  my  facr,  said.  "  Daisy,  T  believe  you  m  V 
earnest,  and  are  good.  I  wish  wc  all  were  I "  Next  moment  be  *■ 
gaily  singing  Mr.  Peggotty'*  aong,  aa  we  walked  at  %  round  pMa  baak  ■ 
Yarmouth. 
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CHAPTER  XXTL 

SOME   OLD   SCENES,   AND   SOME   NEW  PEOPLE. 

Stbesfobth  and  I  stayed  for  more  than  a  fortnight  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  We  were  veiy  much  together,  I  need  not  say ;  but  occasionally 
we  were  asunder  for  some  hours  at  a  time.  He  was  a  good  sailor,  and  I 
was  but  an  indifferent  one;  and  when  he  went  out  boating  with  Mr. 
Peggotty,  which  was  a  favorite  amusement  of  his»  I  generally  remained 
ashore.  My  occupation  of  Peggotty's  spare-room  put  a  constraint  upon 
me,  from  which  he  was  free :  for,  knowing  how  assiduously  she  attended 
on  Mr.  Barkis  all  day,  I  did  not  like  to  remain  out  late  at  night ;  whereas 
Steerforth,  lying  at  the  Inn,  had  nothing  to  consult  but  his  own  humour. 
Thus  it  came  about,  that  I  heard  of  his  making  little  treats  for  the  fisher- 
men at  Mr.  Peggotty's  house  of  call,  "  The  Willing  Mind,"  after  I  was  in 
bed,  and  of  his  being  afloat,  wrapped  in  fisherman's  dothes, whole  moonlight 
nights,  and  coming  back  when  the  morning  tide  was  at  flood.  By  this 
time,  howcTcr,  I  knew  that  his  restless  nature  and  bold  spirits  delighted 
to  find  a  vent  in  rough  toil  and  hard  weather,  as  in  any  other  means  of 
excitement  that  presented  itself  freshly  to  him ;  so  none  of  his  proceedings 
smpnsed  me. 

Another  cause  of  our  being  sometimes  apart,  was,  that  I  had  naturally 

an  interest  in  going  over  to  Blunderstone,  and  revisiting  the  old  familiar 

scenes  of  my  childhood ;  while  Steerforth,  after  being  there  once,  had 

naturally  no  great  interest  in  going  there  again.     Hence,  on  three  or  four 

days  that  I  can  at  once  recal,  we  went  our  several  ways  after  an  early 

breakfast,  and  met  again  at  a  late  dinner.     I  had  no  idea  how  he  employed 

his  time  in  the  interval,  beyond  a  general  knowledge  that  he  was  very 

popular  in  the  place,  and  had  twenty  means  of  actively  diverting  himseft 

where  another  man  might  not  have  found  one. 

Por  my  own  part,  my  occupation  in  my  solitary  pilgrimages  was  to  recal 
Cray  yard  of  the  old  road  as  I  went  along  it,  and  to  haunt  the  old  spots, 
of  which  I  never  tired.  I  haunted  them,  as  my  memory  had  often  done, 
wid  lingered  among  them  as  my  younger  thoughts  had  lingered  when  I 
WS8  far  away.  The  grave  beneath  the  tree,  where  both  my  parents  lay — 
on  which  I  had  looked  out,  when  it  was  my  father's  only,  with  such  curious 
fedbgs  of  compassion,  and  by  which  I  had  stood,  so  desolate,  when  it  was 
^pcned  to  receive  my  pretty  mother  and  her  baby — ^the  grave  which 
^Jggotty's  own  faithful  care  had  ever  since  kept  neat,  and  made  a  garden 
?'» I  walked  near,  by  the  hour.  It  lay  a  little  off  the  church-yard  path, 
^  a  quiet  comer,  not  so  far  removed  but  I  could  read  the  names  upon  the 
Jjone  as  I  walked  to  and  fro,  startled  by  the  sound  of  the  church-bell  when 
*  struck  the  hour,  for  it  was  like  a  departed  voice  to  me.  My  reflections 
*•  these  times  were  always  associated  with  the  figure  I  was  to  make  in 
J**>  and  the  distinguished  things  I  was  to  do.  My  echoing  footsteps  went 
•J  no  other  tune,  but  were  as  constant  to  that  as  if  I  had  come  home  to 
ottild  my  castles  in  the  air  at  a  living  mother's  side. 
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There  were  great  changes  in  mj  olil  home.  The  ra^rge'l  ncet»,  to  |on» 
deserted  by  the  rooks,  were  gone  ;  nnd  the  trees  were  lopped  and  topped 
out  of  their  remembered  shapes.  The  garden  had  run  wild,  and  half  tW 
windows  of  the  house  were  shut  up.  It  was  occupied,  bat  only  by  a  poor; 
lunatie  gentleman,  and  the  pe<^k  who  took  cue  of  him.  lie  was  alwajw 
Bitting  at  my  little  window,  looking  out  into  the  church-yurd ;  and  I  won- 
dered whether  hia  rambling  thoughts  ever  went  upon  any  of  the  faiidoi 
that  used  to  occupy  mine,  on  the  rosy  mornings  when  I  pefped  out  of  thil 
same  little  window  in  my  night-elothM,  and  aaw  the  ibnep  quietly  U 
in  the  light  of  the  rising  aun. 

Our  old  neighbours,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orayper,  were  gone  to  Boath  i 
and  the  rain  had  made  its  way  through  the  roof  of  their  empty  botue,  m 
stained  the  outer  walls.     Mr.  Chillip  was  niarned  again  to  a  Ul' 
boned,  hjgh-nosed  wife ;  and  they  bud  a  weuien  little  baby,  with  t 
Head  that  it  couldn't  hold  up,  and  two  weak  staring  eyes,  with  whu^h  ! 
seemed  to  be  always  wondering  why  it  bad  ever  been  bom. 

It  wa»  with  a  singuW  jumbie  of  sadaets  and  pleasure  that  I  o 
linger  about  my  naUve  pluce,  until  the  reddeninfif  winter  auu  admonialM 
me  that  it  was  time  to  start  on  my  rctaming  walk.  But,  when  the  plar 
was  left  behind,  and  eapoeially  when  Eleerforth  and  I  were  happily  acaM 
over  our  dinner  by  a  blazing  fire,  it  was  dclinons  to  think  of  liavuig  ho) 
there.  So  it  was,  though  in  a  softened  degree,  when  I  went  to  my  im 
room  at  night ;  and,  turning  over  the  Imves  of  the  crocodile-bofA  (whic4i « 
always  there,  upon  a  little  table],  remtnnbered  with  a  grateful  heart  bo 
bleat  I  was  in  having  such  n  friend  as  Stcerforth,  such  n  friend  as  Pepgolt] 
and  such  n  substitute  for  what  I  had  lost  ae  my  exccltent  and  genan 

My  Dearest  way  to  Ynrmoulb,  in  toming  bark  from  thesn  long  nil 
was  by  a  ferry.  It  landed  me  on  the  flat  between  the  town  uhI  the  si 
which  I  fonld  make  straight  across,  and  an  aare  mywlf  u  conridernble  am 
by  the  high  road.  Mr,  Peggotly's  house  being  nn  that  waat<spbur,  m 
not  a  hundred  ynrda  out  of  iny  track,  1  always  looked  in  iw  I  went  I 
Stcerforth  was  pretty  atu-e  lo  bo  there  eipwrting  me,  and  wo  wmt 
together  lliroiigti  t!ie  frosty  air  and  gathering  fog  tawanU  the  ti  '  " 
lights  of  the  town. 

One  ilnrk  eri-ning,  when  I  was  Inter  thnn  ueu^ — for  I  had,  that  di 
been  making'  my  partii^  ytait  to  Blunderstone,  ns  wc  were  now  abovl 
return  iiome — I  found  him  alone  in  Mr.  Peggotty'e  bouse,  aitlinfi  tbtmel 
fully  before  the  lire.  He  was  so  intent  upon  hi*  own  reflcelicms  that 
was  quite  unconscious  of  my  approach.  This,  iud«ed,  he  might  eac 
have  been  if  he  had  been  less  absorbed,  for  (botiteps  fell  noinlai 
on  the  sandy  ground  outside;  but  even  my  entrance  failed  to  nM 
him.  I  waa  itaudiiig  close  to  him,  looking  at  liim  i  and  atill,  with  « !»■ 
brow,  he  waa  lost  in  bis  medilations. 

He  gave  such  a  start  when  I  put  my  hand  upon  hia  ahoulder,  thai 
made  me  start  too. 

come  upon  mc,"  he  said,  almost  angrily,  '*  Ilk 

I  was  obliged  to  Announce  myself  somehow,"  I  replied, 
nlled  von  down  from  the  itarsP" 
"No.^' he  answered.     "No." 
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Up  firom  aziywiiere,  then  ?  "  said  I,  taking  mj  seat  near  him. 
I  was  looking  at  the  pictures  in  the  fire,"  he  returned. 
But  you  are  spoiling  them  for  me/'  said  I,  as  he  stirred  it  qniddy 
with  a  piece  of  bonung  wood,  striking  oat  of  it  a  train  of  red-hot  sparlu 
that  went  careering  np  the  little  chimney,  and  roaring  oot  into  the  air. 

**  You  would  not  have  seen  them,"  he  returned.  "  I  detest  this  mongrel 
time,  neither  d^  nor  night.  How  late  you  are !   Where  have  yon  been  P  " 
**  I  hare  been  taking  leare  of  niy  usual  walk,"  said  I. 
''And  I  have  been  sitting  here,"  said  Steerforth,  gkncing  round  the 
room,  '^thinking  that  all  the  people  we  fomid  so  glad  on  the  night  of  onr 
eoming  down,  might — ^to  judge  from  the  present  wasted  air  of  the  place—- 
be  dispersed,  or  dead,  or  come  to  I  don't  know  what  harm.    David,  I 
vish  to  God  I  had  had  a  judicioas  father  these  last  twenty  years  I " 
^  My  dear  Steerforth,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

**  I  wish  with  all  my  soul  I  had  been  better  guided ! "  he  ezdaimed. 
"  I  wish  with  all  my  soul  I  could  guide  myself  better  I " 

Theie  was  a  passionate  dejection  in  his  manner  that  quite  amazed  me. 
He  was  more  unlike  himself  than  I  could  have  supposed  possible. 

"It  would  be  better  to  be  this  poor  Peggotty,  or  his  lout  of  a 
nephew,"  he  said,  getting  up  and  leaning  moodily  against  the  chinmey- 
pieoe,  with  his  face  towards  the  fire,  '*  than  to  be  myself,  twenty  times 
lidiCT  and  twenty  times  wiser,  and  be  the  torment  to  myself  that  I  have 
been,  in  this  Devil's  bark  of  a  boat,  within  the  last  half-hour ! " 

I  was  so  confounded  by  the  alteration  in  him,  that  at  first  I  could  only 
observe  him  in  silence,  as  he  stood  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and 
looking  gloomily  down  at  the  fire.  At  length  I  begged  him,  with  all  the 
earnestness  I  felt,  to  tell  me  what  had  occurred  to  cross  him  so  unusually, 
and  to  let  me  sympathise  with  him,  if  I  could  not  hope  to  advise  him. 
Before  I  had  well  concluded,  he  b^an  to  laugh — fretfully  at  first,  but 
soon  with  returning  gaiety. 

"  Tut,  it 's  nothing,  Daisy !  nothing !  "  he  replied.     **  I  told  you,  at 
the  inn  in  London,  I  am  heavy  company  for  myself,  sometimes.     I  have 
been  a  nightmare  to  myself,  just  now — must  have  had  one,  I  think.     At 
odd  dull  times,  nursery  tales  come  up  into  the  memory,  unrecognised  for 
'^"hat  they  are.    .1  believe  I  have  been  confounding  myself  with  the  bad 
t>«y  who  'didn't  care,' and  became  food  for  lions — a  grander  kind  of  going 
"^o  the  dogs,  I  suppose.     What  old  women  call  the  horrors,  have  been 
«5»eeping  over  me  from  head  to  foot.     I  have  been  afraid  of  myself." 
*'  You  are  afraid  of  nothing  else,  I  think,"  said  I. 
"Periiaps  not,  and  yet  may  have  enough  to  be  afraid  of  too,"  he 
^iMwered.     "  "Well !  So  it  goes  by !  I  am  not  about  to  be  hipped  again, 
■I^vid ;  but  I  tell  you,  my  good  fellow,  once  more,  that  it  would  have 
^>een  well  for  me  (and  for  more  than  me)  if  I  had  had  a  steadfast  and 
J  \idicious  father ! " 

His  face  was  always  full  of  expression,  but  I  never  saw  it  express  such 
^  dark  kind  of  earnestness  as  when  he  said  these  words,  with  his  glance 
^>ent  on  the  fire. 

'*  So  much  for  that !  "  he  said,  making  as  if  he  tossed  something  light 
into  the  air,  with  his  hand. 

(c  ^Yflij^  being  gone,  I  am  aman  again,' 
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liite  Macbeth.  And  now  for  dinner !  If  I  have  not  (Mocheth-like)  brokea 
up  the  feust  with  most  admired  disorder.  Baity." 

"  But  where  .iru  they  all,  I  wonder  I  "  said  I. 

"  God  knows,"  siiid  Steurforth.  "  Aft«r  Btrolling  to  the  ferry  looking 
for  you,  I  strolled  in  here  and  found  the  place  desvrted.  That  set  me 
thinking,  and  you  found  me  thinking." 

The  advent  of  Mra.  Gummidge  with  a  basket,  expbined  how  the  lioiue 
had  happeneil  to  be  empty.  She  had  hurried  out  to  buy  something  that  wu 
needed,  against  Mr.  Peg)(Otty's  return  with  the  tide ;  and  had  left  the 
door  open  in  the  meanwhile,  lest  Ham  and  little  Em'ly,  with  whom  it  wm 
an  early  night,  should  come  borne  while  ahe  was  gone.  Stccrforth,  after 
?eiT  much  improvuig  Mrs.  Gummidge's  spirita  by  a  cheerful  aalntfttion, 
and  a  jocose  embrace,  took  my  arm,  and  Uurriid  lue  away. 

He  had  improTcd  his  own  spirits,  no  less  than  Mrs.  Giimmidgo'a,  for 
they  were  again  at  their  usual  flow,  and  he  was  fuil  of  vivacious  oODvma- 
tion  aa  we  went  along. 

"  And  so,"  be  said,  gaily,  "  we  abandon  this  buccaneer  life  to-moiTOW, 
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"  So  we  agreed,"  I  returned.  "  And  our  places  by  the  cooch  are  taken, 
you  know." 

"Ay!  there  's  no  help  for  it,  I  suppose,"  said  Stccrforth.  "  I  haw 
(dmost  foi^otten  that  there  ia  anything  to  do  in  the  world  but  to  go  out 
tossing  on  the  sea  here.     I  wish  there  was  not." 

"  As  long  us  the  nofelty  should  last,"  said  I,  laughing. 

"  Like  enough,"  he  returned ;  "  though  there  's  n  sarcastic  meaning  in 
that  observation  for  an  amiable  piece  of  innocence  like  my  young  friend. 
WoU  I  I  dare  say  I  am  a  capricious  fellow,  David.  1  know  1  am 
while  the  iron  m  hot,  1  can  strike  it  vigorously  too.  I  could 
reasonably  good  eiaminatiou  already,  as  a  pdot  in  these  waten,  ' 

•'  Mr.  Peggotty  asys  you  are  a  wonder,"  I  returned. 

"  A  nautical  phenomenon,  eh  ?  **  laughed  SteerfortL 

"  Indeed  he  docs,  and  you  know  how  truly ;  knowing  how  ardent  to«i 
are  i[i  any  pursuit  you  follow,  and  how  easUy  you  can  muster  it.  And 
that  amazes  me  most  in  you,  Steerforth — that  you  should  be 
with  such  fitful  uses  of  your  powers." 

"  Contented  ?  "  he  answered,  merrily.  "  1  am  never  contented,  except 
with  your  freshness,  my  gentle  Daisy,  Aa  to  fitfulness,  I  have  never 
learnt  the  art  of  binding  myself  to  any  of  the  wheels  on  which  Uie  luoni 
of  these  days  are  turning  round  and  round,  I  missed  it  somehow  in  a  bad 
apprenticeship,  and  now  don't  care  about  it. — Vou  know  I  have  bought  ■ 
boat  down  here?" 

"  What  nn  extraordinary  fellow  you  arc,  Steorforlh  I "  I  eicUimed, 
stoiiping — for  this  was  the  flrst  I  had  heard  of  it.  "  When  you  maf 
never  core  to  come  near  the  place  again  I  " 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  be  returned.  "1  have  taken  o  fancy  to  tbo  plsoo. 
At  ail  cveuta,"  walking  rae  briskly  on,  "  I  have  bought  n  tioat  that 
for  sale — a  clipper.  Mr.  I'cggotty  says ;  and  so  she  is— and  Mr.  PeggoUf 
will  be  master  of  her  in  my  absence." 

"  Now  I  understand  you,  Steerforth !  "  aaid  I,  eiultingly,  "  Yon  pn- 
tend  to  have  bought  it  for  yourself,  but  you  have  really  done  m>  to  confix 
a  benefit  on  him.    I  might  have  known  aa  much  at  first,  knowing  yon. 
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My  dear  kind  Steerforth»  how  can  I  tell  yon  what  I  think  of  your 

"•Tnabl  '*  he  answered,  turning  red*    *'The  leas  said,  the  better." 

*< Didn't  I  know?"  cried  I, «« didn't  I  say  that  there  was  not  a  joy,  or 
sorrow,  or  any  emotion  of  such  honeet  hearts  thai  was  indifferent  to  yon  P " 

"Aye,  aye,"  he  answered, '' you  tdld  me  all  that.  There  let  it  rest. 
We  hare  said  enough ! " 

Afraid  of  offending  him  by  pnrsmng  the  subject  when  he  made  so  light 
of  it^  I  only  pnrsned  it  in  my  thoughts  as  we  went  on  at  e?en  a  qovtor 
pace  than  before. 

'<She  must  be  newly  rigged,"  said  Steerforth,  ''and  I  ahall  leave 
littimer  bdiind  to  see  it  done,  that  I  may  know  ahe  is  quite  complete. 
Did  I  tdl  yon  littimer  had  come  down?  " 

••No." 

*'0h,  yea  I  came  down  this  morning,  with  a  letter  from  my  mother." 

As  oor  looks  met,  I  obsenred  that  he  was  pale  even  to  hb  lips,  though 
Ite  hxdked  Teiy  steadily  at  me.  I  feared  that  some  difiierenoe  between  him 
and  his  mother  might  haye  led  to  his  being  in  the  frame  of  mind  in  which 
Ihad  fomid  him  at  the  solitary  fireside.    I  hinted  so. 

"Oh  no!"  he  said,  shalong  his  head,  and  giving  a  slight  hng^ 
**  Nothing  of  the  sort  I    Yes.    He  is  come  down,  that  man  of  mine." 

"The same  as  ever?"  said  I. 

"The  same  as  ever,"  said  Steerferth.  "Distant  and  qniet  as  the  North 
Pde.  He  shall  see  to  the  boat  being  fresh  named.  She's  the  Stonrnf 
PMzd  now.  What  does  Mr.  Peggotfy  eara  for  Stormy  Petzeb !  Ill 
brre  her  diristened  again." 

"  By  what  name  P  "  I  asked. 

"The  Little  Em'ly." 

As  he  had  continued  to  look  steadily  at  me,  I  took  it  as  a  reminder  that 
he  objected  to  being  extolled  for  his  consideration.  I  could  not  help 
showing  in  my  face  how  much  it  pleased  me,  but  I  said  little,  and  he 
resumed  his  usual  smile,  and  seemed  relieved. 

"  But  see  here,"  he  said,  looking  before  us,  "  where  the  original  little 
Emiy  comes !  And  that  fdlow  with  her,  eh  P  Upon  my  soul,  he' s  a  true 
kni^t.     He  never  leaves  her  1 " 

Ham  was  a  boat-builder  in  these  days,  having  improved  a  natural 
iagenni^  in  that  handicraft,  until  he  had  become  a  skilled  workman.  He 
was  in  nis  working-dress,  and  looked  rugged  enough,  but  manly  withal, 
and  a  very  fit  protettor  for  the  blooming  little  creature  at  his  side.  Indeed, 
there  was  a  frankness  in  his  face,  an  honesty,  and  an  undisguised  show  of 
Ids  pride  in  her,  and  his  love  for  her,  which  were,  to  me,  the  best  of  good 
looks.  I  thought,  as  they  came  towards  us,  that  they  were  well  matched 
even  in  that  particular. 

She  withdrew  her  hand  timidly  from  his  arm  as  we  stopped  to  speak  to 
them,  and  blushed  as  she  gave  it  to  Steerforth  and  to  me.  When  they 
passed  on,  after  we  had  exchanged  a  few  words,  she  did  not  like  to  replace 
that  hand,  but,  still  appearing  timid  and  constrained,  walked  by  herself. 
I  thon^t  all  this  very  pretty  and  engaging,  and  Steerforth  seemed  to 
think  so  too,  as  we  looked  after  them  ia£ug  away  in  the  light  of  a  young 


Sodden^  there  passed  us — evidently  following  them — a  young  woman 
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whose  npproack  we  had  not  observed,  but  vlioae  lam  t  saw  a*  the  we 
by,  ninl  Ihoiighl  1  liad  a  fnint  remembrftiice  of.  She  wiis  lightly  dreaac* 
looked  bold,  and  haggitrd,  and  flaunting,  and  poor ;  but  awiiuvl,  far  t] 
time,  to  have  given  all  that  !□  the  wind  whidi  whs  blowing,  arid  U>  bav 
nothing  in  ber  mind  but  going  after  them.  A»  the  dark  (listaat  li 
absorbing  their  figures  into  itself,  left  but  itself  risible  betwaai  u 
sea  and  clouds,  her  Hguro  disnpjieurcd  iu  like  niuuuer,  atill  no  ueanr  I 
them  than  before. 

■■That  is  a  black  ikadow  to  be  faUowing  the  girl,"  said  Sleccforil 
standing  still ;  "  what  does  it  mean  ?  " 

He  spoke  in  a  low  voice  that  sounded  almost  straiigc  to  me. 

"  She  muat  have  it  in  her  mind  to  beg  of  them,  I  think,"  Mid  I. 

"  A  beggar  would  be  no  novcltj,"  said  Steerfortfa,  "  but  it  is  a  at 
thing  that  the  beggar  should  take  that  shape  to-night." 

■'  Why  »  "  I  asked  him. 

"  For  no  better  reason,  trnly,  tlmn  because  I  was  thinking,"  I 
after  a  pause,  "of  somethiiiB  like  it,  wlieii  it  coxae  by,     ^Micnc  Um  C 
did  it  come  from,  I  wonder  I  " 

"  From  the  shadow  of  this  wall,  I  think,"  said  I,  ns  we  cmci^Hl  a 
a  road  on  which  a  mall  abutted. 

"  It's  gone! "  he  returned,  looking  over  his  shoiddcr,  "And  b&  i 
go  with  it.      Now  for  our  dinner  !  " 

But,  he  looked  again  over  bia  shoulder  towards  the  aea-Iine  ^immcrii 
afar  off;  and  yet  agaiiu     And  he  wondered  about  it,  in  aoine  bra' 
expressions,  several  limes,  in  the  short  remainder  of  our  walk ;  md'  c 
BOemed  to  forget  it  when  the  light  of  lire  and  caiidlti  thone  npai 
rm  nnd  merry,  at  table. 
dttiroer  was  there,  nnd  hnd  his  usual  effect  upon  me.     Wlieii  I  mai  \ 

|lthat  I  hoped  Mrs.  Steerforth  and  Miss  Darth:  wcru  well,  he  ant 

^Kctfully  (and  of  roune  respectably),  that  they  were  lulcrabtj  well,  | 
llunked  mc,  and  had  sent  their  conpUments.     This  was  uU.  and  yet  I 
aeemed  to  me  to  say  as  plainly  ai  a  tuan  could  say  :  "  You  are  rtiy  joi 
sir  :  you  arc  csceedingly  young." 

We  had  almost  finished  dinoer,  when  taking  a  steji  or  two  lotrwnla 
table,  from  the  corner  where  he  kept  wateh  upon  us,  or  niba  upoK  : 
Bi  1  felt,  he  said  to  bis  master ; 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.     Mies  MoweJm  is  down  here." 

"Who?  "  crii^l  iSteerfoith,  much  astonished. 

"  Miss  Mowcher.  sir." 

"  Why,  what  on  earth  does  tie  do  here?  "  aaid  Steerforth. 

"  It  appears  to  be  her  native  part  of  the  country,  sir.  Sbc  inCgnn 
that  she  makes  one  of  her  professional  visits  here,  every  year,  air.  1 1 
ber  in  the  street  this  afternoon,  nnd  she  wished  to  know  if  she  might  h 
the  honor  of  waiting  on  you  after  dinner,  sir." 

"  Do  you  know  the  Ginnte»s  in  question,  Daisy  ?  "  inquired  S 

I  WAS  obliged  to  confess — I  felt  ashamed,  even  of  being  at  this  di 
advantage  befora  Littimer — that  Miss  blowchtr  and  I  wen  Nhol 
unacqiiaintod. 

"Tben  you  shall  know  her,"  ^d  Steerforth,  "  for  ^  i«  ooo  i 
tbe  seven  wonders  of  the  wurld.      When  Miss  Mowcher  cornea,  ak 
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I  (bit  aoine  curiosity  and  excitement  about  tliis  lady,  eapecially  as 
8t0erforth  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughing  when  I  referred  to  her,  and  posi- 
lirely  revised  to  answer  any  question  of  which  I  made  her  the  subject.  I 
rvmained,  therefore,  in  a  state  of  considerable  expectation  until  the  doth 
liad  been  removed  some  half  an  hour,  and  we  were  sitting  over  oar 
clficanter  of  wine  before  the  fire,  when  the  door  opened,  and  littimer,  with 
Ills  habitual  serenity  quite  undisturbed,  announced : 
"  Miss  Mowcher  1  *^ 

I  looked  at  the  doorway  and  saw  nothing.    I  was  still  looking  at  the 

fioorway,  thinking  that  Miss  Mowcher  was  a  long  while  making  her 

cippearance,  when,  to  my  infinite  astonishment,  there  came  waddling  round 

a  sofa  which  stood  between  me  and  it,  a  pursy  dwarf,  of  about  rorty  or 

fbrty-fiTe,  with  a  veiy  large  head  and  fjEux,  a  pair  of  roguish  grey  eyes, 

and  such  extremely  little  arms,  that,  to  enable  herself  to  lay  a  finger  archly 

against  her  snub  nose,  as  she  ogled  Steerforth,  she  was  obliged  to  meet 

'tte  finger  half-way,  and  lay  her  nose  against  it.     Her  chin,  which  was 

^wbat  18  called  a  double-chin,  was  so  fat  that  it  entirely  swallowed  up  the 

strii^  of  her  bonnet,  bow  and  all.    Throat  she  had  none ;  waist  she  had 

sione ;  1^  she  had  none,  worth  mentioning ;  for  though  she  was  more 

*€ittn  full-sized  do?ni  to  where  her  waist  would  have  been,  if  she  had  had 

any,  and  though  she  terminated,  as  human  beings  generally  do,  in  a  pair 

«f  feet,  she  was  so  short  that  she  stood  at  a  common-sized  chair  as  at  a 

^ble,  resting  a  bag  she  carried  on  the  seat.     This  lady ;  dressed  in  an 

off-hand,  easy  style  ;  bringing  her  nose  and  her  forefinger  together,  with 

tte  difficulty  I  have  described ;  standing  with  her  head  necessarily  on  one 

aide,  and,  with  one  of  her  sharp  eyes  shut  up,  making  an  uncommonly 

Icnowing  face ;  after  ogling  Steerforth  for  a  few  moments,  broke  into  a 

"torrent  of  words. 

"  What !  My  flower  !  "  she  pleasantly  began,  shaking  her  large  head 
dt  him.  "  You  're  there,  are  you  !  Oh,  you  naughty  boy,  fie  for  shame, 
what  do  you  do  so  far  away  from  home  ?  Up  to  mischief,  I  '11  be  bound. 
Oh,  you  're  a  downy  fellow,  Steerforth,  so  you  are,  and  I  *m  another,  ain't 
I  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha !  You  *d  have  betted  a  hundred  pound  to  five,  now,  that 
you  wouldn't  have  seen  me  here,  wouldn't  you  ?  Bless  you,  man  alive, 
I  *m  everywhere.  I  'm  here  and  there,  and  where  not,  like  the  conjuror's 
half-crown  in  the  lady's  handkcrcher.  Talking  of  hankerchers — and 
talking  of  ladies — what  a  comfort  you  are  to  your  blessed  mother,  ain't 
you,  my  dear  boy,  over  one  of  my  shoulders,  and  I  don't  say  which  I  " 

Miss  Mowcher  untied  her  bonnet,  at  this  passage  of  her  discourse,  threw 
back  the  strings,  and  sat  down;  panting,  on  a  footstool  in  f^ont  of  the  fire 
— making  a  kind  of  arbor  of  the  dining-table,  which  spread  its  mahogany 
shelter  above  her  head. 

**  Oh  my  stars  and  what's-their-names  !  "  she  went  on,  clapping  a  hand 
on  each  of  her  little  knees,  and  glancing  shrewdly  at  me,  "  I  'm  of  too 
full  a  habit,  that 's  the  fact,  Steerforth.  After  a  flight  of  stairs,  it  gives 
me  as  much  trouble  to  draw  every  breath  I  want,  as  if  it  was  a  bucket  of 
water.  If  you  saw  me  looking  out  of  an  upper  window,  you'd  think  I 
was  a  fine  woman,  wouldn't  you  ?" 
"  I  should  think  that,  wherever  I  saw  you,"  replied  Steerforth. 
*'  Go  along,  you  dog,  do  ! "  cried  the  little  creature,  making  a  whisk  at 
him  with  the  handkerchief  with  which  she  was  wiping  het  face,  **  vcA  doniXi 
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be  impudent !  But  I  give  jou  nay  word  ntid  honor  I  wns  at  L«dy  Milhcn'* 
last  week — there'*  a  wommi  I  How  »Ae  wears! — and  Mithcre  himMlf 
came  into  the  room  wltere  1  was  waiting  for  ber — thert't  n  man!  How 
he  wears  1  and  his  wig  too,  for  he 's  had  it  these  ten  years — and  he  went 
on  at  that  rate  in  the  complimentary  line,  that  I  began  to  think  I  shotild 
be  obliged  to  ring  the  bell.  Ha  I  ha  I  ha  !  He  's  a  pleasant  wretch,  b 
he  wants  principle." 

"  What  were  you  doing  for  Lndy  Mithcrs  'i "  asked  Steerforth. 

"That's  tellings,  my  blessed  infant,"  she  retorted,  tapping  her  noM 
Bgsin,  screwing  up  her  face,  and  twinkling  her  eyes  like  an  imp  of  super* - 
natural  inteUig;euce.  "  Never  yon  mind  I  ton  'A  like  to  know  whether  I' 
stop  her  hair  from  falling  off,  or  dye  it,  or  touch  up  her  compleiiQn,  cn 
improve  her  eyebrows,  wouldn't  you?  And  so  you  shall,  my  darting— 
when  I  tell  you!    Do  you  know  what  my  great  grandfather's  name  was?* 

"  No,"  said  Steerforth. 

"  It  was  Walker,  my  sweet  pet,"  replied  Miss  Mowcher,  "  and  bt 
came  of  a  long  line  of  Walkers,  that  I  inherit  all  the  Hookey  estates  from.**' 

I  never  beheld  anything  approaching  to  Miss  Mowcher 's  wink,  except 
Miss  Mowcher's  self-possession.  She  hod  a  wonderful  way  too,  i 
listening  to  what  was  said  to  ber,  or  when  waiting  for  an  uiswcr  to  what 
she  had  said  herself,  of  pausing  with  her  head  cunningly  on  one  side,  « 
one  eye  turned  up  like  n  magpie's.  Altogether  I  was  lost  tn  omaecmcnt, 
and  sat  staring  at  her,  quite  oblivious,  I  am  afraid,  of  the  laws  of  politenraa. 

She  had  by  ihts  time  drawn  the  chair  to  her  side,  and  was  buaily 
engaged  in  producing  from  the  bag  (plunging  in  her  short  arm  to  thd 
shoulder,  at  every  dive]  a  number  of  small  bottles,  sponges,  combs,  h 
bits  of  flannel,  Ottle  pairs  of  curling  irons,  siiil  other  inslniments,  wlu 
she   tumbled  in  a  heap   upon   the  chair.     From  this  employment  sbl 
suddenly  desisted,  and  said  to  Steerforth,  much  to  my  confusion ; 

"  Who  *8  your  friend  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Copperfield,"  said  Steerforth  ;  "  he  wants  to  know  you." 

"  Weil,  then,  he  shall !  I  thought  he  looked  as  if  he  did!"  retiiraed 
Hiss  Mowcher,  waddling  up  to  me,  bug  in  hand,  and  laughing  on  U 
OS  she  came.  "Face  bke  a  peach!"  standing  on  tiptoe  to  pinch  m] 
cheek  as  I  sat.  "  Unite  templing  I  I  'm  very  fond  of  peaches.  Uopp] 
to  make  your  actjuajntance,  Mr.  Copperfield,  1  'in  sure." 

I  said  that  I  cougratulated  myself  on  having  the  honor  to  make  h 
and  that  the  happiness  was  mutual. 

"Oh  my  goodness,  how  polite  we  are!"  exclaimed  Misa  Mowcluf) 
making  a  preposterous  attempt  to  cover  her  large  face  with  her  morMl  a 
a  hand.    "  What  a  world  of  gammon  and  spinuage  it  is,  though,  ain't  it  1' 

This  was  addressed  confidentially  to  both  of  us,  as  the  morsel  of  a  h 
came  away  from  the  face,  and  buried  itself,  arm  and  all,  in  the  hag  agua. 

"  What  do  you  mean.  Miss  Mowcher  ?"  said  Steerforth. 

"  Ha  I  ha !  ha !  What  a  refreshing  set  of  humbugs  wc  nrc,  to  be  ftm 
■in't  we,  my  sweet  child?"  replied  that  morsel  of  s  woman,  fedinK  i 
tho  bag  with  her  head  on  one  side,  and  her  eye  in  the  nir.  "  Lool 
herel"  taking  something  out.  "Scrsps  of  the  lluwian  I'rinoe's  nails 
Prince  Alphabet  turned  topsy-turvy.  /  call  him,  for  his  name 's  got  oil  tt 
ktten  in  it,  higgledy-piggledy." 

"  The  Butsian  Pnnee  is  s  client  of  yours,  is  he  ?  "  said  Steerforth. 
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"I  believe  ycni,  my  pet,"  replie<i  Miss  Mowclier.    "  I  keep  his  nails  in 
Order  for  him.     Twice  a  week  1     Fingers  and  toes  1  " 
"  He  pay»  well,  I  hope  ?  "  said  Steerforth. 

"  Pays  as  he  speaks,  my  tleor  child — through  the  nose,"  replied  Mias 
ilowcher.     "  None  of  jour  close  sharers  the  Prince  ain't.     You  'd  say  so, 
if  you  saw  hia  moustachioa.     Red  by  nature,  black  by  art." 
"By  your  art,  of  course,"  said  Steerforth. 

Mils  Jilowcher  winked  assent.  "  Farced  to  send  for  me.  ConldTi  't 
lielp  it.  The  climate  affected  kit  dye  ;  it  did  very  well  in  Russia,  but  it 
□  here.  You  never  saw  such  a  rusty  Prince  in  all  your  born 
e  was.  Like  old  iron !  " 
I  "la  that  why  you  called  him  ahurabug,  just  now?  "  inquired  Steerforth. 
'  "  Oh,  you're  a  broth  of  a  boy.  ain't  you?  "  returned  Miss  Mowclier, 
'tkini;  her  bead  violently.  "  I  said,  what  a  set  of  humbugs  we  were  in 
Bural,  and  I  showed  you  the  scraps  of  the  Prince's  nails  to  prove  it.  The 
face's  nails  do  more  for  me,  in  private  families  of  Ihe  genteel  sort,  than 
I  my  talents  pat  together.  I  always  cany  'em  about.  They  're  the  best 
Miudtion.  If  Miss  Mowcher  cuts  the  Prince's  uails,  she  munt  be  all 
I  give  'cm  away  to  tiie  youn^  ladies.  They  put  'em  in  albums, 
vc.  Ha !  ha  1  ha  !  Upon  my  life,  *  the  whole  social  system  '  (as  the 
D  csll  it  when  they  make  speeches  in  Parliament)  is  a  system  of  Prince's 
niila!"  said  this  least  of  women,  trying  to  fold  her  short  arms,  and 
aoddtng  her  large  head. 

StMfforlli  laughed  heartily,  and  I  laughed  too.  Miss  Mowcher  con- 
tiniuog  *U  the  time  to  shake  her  head  (which  was  very  much  on  one  side), 
Uid  to  look  into  the  air  with  one  eye,  and  to  wink  with  the  other.  - 

**  Well,  well  t "  she  said,  smiling  her  small  knees,  and  rising,  "this  is  not 
biuineaa.  Come,Steerforth,let 's  explore  the  polar  regions,  and  have  it  over." 
She  ihon  selected  two  or  three  of  the  little  instruments,  and  a  bttle 
bottle,  and  asked  (to  my  surprise)  if  the  table  would  bear.  On  Steerforth 's 
replying  in  Ihe  afBrmative,  she  pushed  a  chair  against  it,  and  begging  the 
■  ■^iitinec  of  my  hand,  mounted  up,  pretty  nimbly,  to  the  top,  as  if  it 
«  a  tta^. 
, "  If  either  of  you  saw   my   ankles,"  she  said,   when  she  was  safely 
"ttatcd,  "  say  »o,  and  I  '11  go  home  and  destroy  myself." 
*'  /  did  not,"  said  Steerforth. 
"/did  not,"  said  I. 
r  "  Well  then,"  cried  Miss  Mowcher,  '*  I  '1!  consent  to  live.    Now,  ducky. 
,r,  ducky,  corae  (o  Mrs.  Bond  and  be  killed  !  " 
This  was  an  invocation  to  Steerforth  to  place  himself  under  her  hands ; 
^a,  accordingly,  sat  himself  down,  with  his  back  to  the  table,  and  his 
UKhing  face   towards  me,  and  submitted  his  head  to  her  inspection, 
—     iiltntly  for  no  other  purpose  than  our  eutertaiiiraenl.     To  see  Miss 
*'*'*chM  standing  over  him.  looking  at  his  rich  profusion  of  brown  hair 
thmngh  a  large  round  magnifj'ing  glass,  which  she  took  out  of  her  pocket, 
*••  a  most  amaxmg  spoctode. 

"  I'ou  're  B  pretty  fellow !  "  said  Miss  Mowcher,  after  a  brief  inspection, 
'on  'd  be  as  bald  as  a  friar  on  the  top  of  your  head  iu  twelve  months, 
yt  for  me.     Just  half'S-minutc,  my  young  friend,  and  we'll  give  you  a 
Paliihiiijj  that  shall  keep  your  curia  on  for  the  neit  ten  years  I  " 

'ftMhlMs  Aatiltad  Bome  of  the  contents  of  the  little  bottle  on  to  one 
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of  the  little  bits  of  flannel,  and,  agsin  imparting  »orae  of  the  TJrtnes  of  tbi 
preparation  to  ooe  of  the  little  bnialies,  bej^n  rubbing  and  Mraping  t 
with  both  on  the  crowu  of  Steetforth's  head  in  the  busiest  manner  t  r 
vitneaaed,  talking  all  the  time. 

"There  "a  Charley  Pyegrave,  the  dnkc's  son,"  she  «aid.     "  Yon  k 
Charley  ?  "  peeping  round  into  his  face. 

"  A  liitlc,"  eoid  Steerfortli. 

"  What  a  man  fe  is  !  Tiere  '»  a  whisker  I  As  to  Charley's  Itgt,  it  thi 
wore  only  a  pair  (which  they  .lin't),  Ihey  'd  defy  competition.  Would  y 
believe  he  tried  to  do  without  me — iu  the  Life-Guards,  too?" 

"  Mad !  "  said  Steerforth. 

"  It  looka  like  it.     Howe%'er,  mad  or  sane,  he  tried,"  relimed  ] 
Mowcher.    "What  doea  he  do,  but,  lo  and  behold  you,  he  goes  into  I 
perTumer's  shnp,  and  wants  to  buy  a  bottle  of  the  Madognaear  Uiiuid. 

"  Charley  does  ?  "  said  Steerforth. 

"  Charley  doea.     But  th(^  haven't  got  any  of  the  Madagascar  Li(|U)i)JV 

"  Wliut  i«  it  ?     Something  to  drink  ?  "  iiskcd  Steerforth. 

"  To  drink  ?"  retuiiied  Miss  Mowrher,  stopping  to  slap  his  cheek, 
doctor  his  own  nioustachios  with,  you  *»o».     Tiiere  was  a  woman  ii 
shop — elderly  female — quite  n  Griffin — who  had  never  even  heard  of  It  l| 
name.     '  Degging  pardon,  sir."  said  the  GrifRn  to  Charley.  '  it  '« 
not — not  BouoE,  is  it  ? '    '  Rouge,'  aaid  Charley  to  the  Griffin. 
the  unmentionable  to  L-BTi  polite,  do  you  lliink  I  want  irithrougt-V 
offenoe,  air,'  aaid  the  Qriffin  ;  '  we  have  it  asked  for  by  so  many  nan 
thought  it  might  be,'     Now  tliat,  my  child,"  continued  Hiaa  Minreh 
rubbing  all  the  time  aa   bTitity  as   ever,  "  is  another  inatanev  at  t 
refreshing  humbug  I  was   speaking  of.     /  do  something  in   tlut  i 
myself — pcrhnps  a  good  deal — perhaps  a  little — sliai'p  'a  the  word,  I 
dwr  bny — never  mind  !  " 

"  In  what  way  do  you  mean  ?  In  the  roiige  way  ?  "  aaid  SteerfoTth. 

"  Put  this  and  that  together,  my  tender  pupil,"  returned  the  Wf 
Mowcber,  touching  her  nose,  "  work  it  by  the  rule  of  Secrets  in  *11  tmlea. 
aud  the  product  will  give  you  the  desired  result.  I  aay  /  do  a  link 
in  that  way  myaelf.  One  Dowager,  *he  calls  it  lip-salvc.  Another,  tt» 
culls  it  gloves.  Another,  the  calls  it  tucker-e<lging.  Another,  aif  oSi 
it  a  fan.  /  call  it  whatever  lieg  call  it.  t  nipply  it  for  'em,  bvt  «a 
keep  uj>  the  trick  so,  lo  one  another,  and  make  belivve  with  sncb  ■  ^n, 
that  they  M  as  toon  think  of  laying  it  on,  t>efore  a  whole  dnwing-romn.  m 
bi^fore  me.  And  when  I  wait  upon  'em,  they  'II  say  to  me  aomcUiin*^ 
mlA  it  On — tlrick.  and  no  mistake — '  llow  am  I  looking,  Mowchnrf  Ab 
I  pale  ? '     Hn  1  ha !  hit !  ba  1     Isn't  that  refreshing,  my  young  friend ! ' 

I  uerer  diil  in  my  days  behold  anything  like  Mowcher  ns  she  alood  ti 
the  dinirig-tiible,  inlena«ly  enjoying  this  refivshment,  rubbing  \ 
Sterrforlh's  huul,  and  winking  at  me  oter  it. 

"  Ah  I  "  she  said.     "  Such  things  on  not  much  in  demajid  her 
lliat  sf-ts  me  off  again  1     I  havu't  aecn  a  pretty  woman  atniv  I S*  b 
here.  Jrmmy." 

"No?"  'said  Steerforth. 

"  Not  the  ghost  of  one."  replied  Miss  Moweher. 

"  Wc  could  show  her  the  aubstniioc  of  one,  I  think  ?  "  i 
asing  his  ey«  to  mine,    "  Eh,  Daisy  ?  " 
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"  TeSt  indeed/'  said  I. 

**  Aba  ?  "  oried  the  little  creature,  glancbg  sharply  at  my  face,  and  then 
peeping  round  at  Steerforth's.    "  Umph  P  " 

The  first  exclamation  sonnded  like  a  question  put  to  both  of  us,  and 
the  second  like  a  questkn  put  to  Steerforth  only.  She  seemed  to  have 
found  no  answer  to  either,  but  continued  to  rub,  with  her  head  on  one 
aide  and  her  eye  turned  up,  as  if  she  were  looking  for  an  answer  in  the  air, 
and  were  confident  of  its  appearing  presently. 

"  A  sister  of  yours,  Mr.  Copperfield  ?  "  she  cried,  after  a  pause,  and  still 
keeping  the  same  look  out.     "  Aye,  aye  ?  " 

**  No,"  said  Steerforth,  before  I  could  reply.  "  Nothing  of  the  sort. 
On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Copperfield  used-— or  I  am  much  mistaken — to  hare 
a  great  admiration  for  her." 

"  Why,  hasn't  he  now  ?"  returned  Miss  Mowefaer.  ''  Is  he  fickle  ?  oh, 
for  shame  I  Did  he  sip  every  flower,  and  change  every  hour,  until  Polly 
his  passion  requited  P — Is  her  name  Polly  P  " 

The  Elfin  suddenness  with  which  she  pounced  upon   me  with  this 
question,  and  a  searching  look,  quite  disconcerted  me  for  a  moment. 
"  No,  Miss  Mowcher,"  I  replied.     "  Her  name  is  Emily." 
**  Aha  ?  "  she  cried  exactly  as  before.     **  Umph  P  What  a  rattle  I  am  I 
Mr.  Copperfield,  ain't  I  volatile  ?  " 

Her  tone  and  look  implied  something  that  was  not  agreeable  to  me  in 
ooanexion  with  the  subject.  So  I  said,  in  a  grayer  manner  than  any  of  us 
bad  yet  assumed : 

"  She  is  as  virtuous  as  she  is  pretty.  She  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  a 
noet  worthy  and  deserving  man  in  her  own  station  of  life.  I  esteem  her 
for  her  good  sense,  as  much  as  I  admire  her  for  her  good  looks." 

"Well  said  ! "  cried  Steerforth.    "  Hear,  hear,  hear  1   Now,  I  '11  quench 

the  curiosity  of  this  little  Fatima,  my  dear  Daisy,  by  leaving  her  nothing  to 

guess  at.    She  is  at  present  apprenticed.  Miss  Mowcher,  or  articled,  or  what- 

e?er  it  may  be,  to  Omer  and  Joram,  Haberdashers,  Milliners,  and  so  forth, 

in  this   town.     Do  you  observe?  Omer   and  Joram.     The  promise   of 

wkich  my  friend  has  spoken,  is  made  and  entered  into  with  her  cousin ; 

Christian  name.  Ham ;  surname,  Peggotty ;  occupation,  boat-builder ;  also 

of  this  town.     She  lives  with  a  relative ;  Christian  name,  unknown ;  sur- 

iiame,  Peggotty ;  occupation,  seafaring ;  also  of  this  town.     She  is  the 

prettiest  and  most  engaging  little  fairy  in  the  world.     I  admire  her — as 

^y  friend  does — exceedingly.     If  it  were  not  that  I  might  appear  to  dis- 

pmge  her  Intended,  which  I  know  my  friend  would  not  like,  I  would 

^d,  that  to  me  she  seems  to  be  throwing  herself  away ;  that  I  am  sure 

^be  might  do  better ;  and  that  I  swear  she  was  bom  to  be  a  lady." 

Miss  Mowcher  listened  to  these  words,  which  were  very  slowly  and 
distinctly  spoken,  with  her  head  on  one  side,  and  her  eye  in  the  air  as  if 
^he  were  still  looking  for  that  answer.  When  he  ceased,  she  became  brisk 
^gain  in  an  instant,  and  rattled  away  with  surprising  volubility. 

"  Oh !  And  that 's  all  about  it,  is  it  P  "  she  exclaimed,  trimming  his 
whiskers  with  a  little  restless  pair  of  scissors,  that  went  glancing  round 
bis  head  in  all  directions.  "  Very  well :  very  well !  Quite  a  long  story. 
Oaght  to  end,  'and  they  lived  happy  ever  afterwards ;'  oughtn't  it  P  Ah  ! 
What 's  that  game  at  forfeits  P  I  love  my  love  with  an  E,  because  she 's 
enticing ;  I  hate  her  with  an  E,  because  she 's  engaged.    I  took  her  to  the 
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Bigti  of  the  exquisite,  nnd  trented  her  with  an  elopemenl,  her  name  *«  £mllf. 
and  sbe  lives  in  the  east  ?  Halhalhal  Mr.  Copperfield,  un'tlTolalilr?" 

Merely  looldng  at  me  with  extravagant  slyness,  and  not  waiting  for  anj 
reply,  she  continued,  without  drawing  breath  ;  • 

"  There  1  If  ever  any  scapegrace  was  trimmed  and  touched  up  If 
perfection,  you  are,  Steerforth.  If  I  underetand  any  noddle  in  the  world 
I  understand  yours.  Do  you  bear  me  when  I  tell  you  that,  my  darlingf 
1  underatand  yours,"  peeping  down  into  bis  face.  "  Nan  vou  may  mini 
Jemmy  (as  we  say  at  Court),  and  if  Mr.  CopperEeld  will  take  the  dii 
I  'II  operate  on  him." 

"  What  do  you  say,  Daisy  ?"  inquired  Steerforth,  laagbing,  and  reaignii 
his  seat.     "  Will  you  be  iraproredP" 

"Thank  you,  Miss  Mowcher,  not  this  evening," 

"  Don't  say  no,"  returned  the  little  woman,  looking  at  me  with  tl 
aspect  of  a  connoisseur ;  "  a  little  bit  more  eyebrow  ?" 

"Thank  you,"  I  returned,  "  some  other  lime." 

"  Have  it  carried  half  a  quarter  of  an  inch  towards  the  temple,"  at 
Miss  Mowcher.     "  We  can  do  it  in  a  fortnight," 

"  No,  I  thank  you.     Not  at  present." 

"  Go  in  for  a  lip,"  she  urged.  "  No  ?  Let 's  get  the  scaffolding  n 
then,  for  a  pair  of  whiskers.     Come !  " 

I  could  not  help  blushing  ns  I  declined,  for  I  felt  we  were  en  my  wh 
point,  now.  But  Mbs  Mowcher,  finding  that  I  was  not  at  present  dispoM 
for  any  decoration  within  the  range  of  her  art,  and  that  I  was.  for  the  tin 
bebg,  proof  against  the  blandishments  of  the  small  bottle  whicb  she  ka 
up  before  one  eye  to  enforce  her  persuasions,  said  we  would  make  a  begil 
ning  on  an  early  day,  and  requested  the  aid  of  mv  hand  to  deMend  fra 
her  elevated  station.  Thus  assisted,  she  skipped  down  with  much  igiHtj 
and  began  to  tie  her  double  chin  into  her  bonnet. 

"  The  fee,"  said  Steerforth,  "  is " 

"  Five  bob,"  replied  Miss  Mowcher,  "  and  dirt-»Aeap,  my  chtefca 
Ain't  I  volatile,  Mr.  Copper6eld  P " 

I  replieil  politely  1  "Not  at  all."  But  I  thought  she  vras  rather  ao.whl 
she  tossed  up  his  two- half-crowns  like  a  goblin  pieman,  caught  thu 
dropped  them  in  her  pocket,  and  gave  it  a  loud  slap, 

"  That's  the  Tilt!"  observed  Miss  Mowcher,  standing  at  the  cluur  agai 
and  replacing  in  the  bag  the  miacellnneous  collection  of  little  objwts  d 
had  emptied  out  of  it.  "  Have  I  got  all  my  traps?  It  seems  so. 
won't  do  to  be  like  bng  Ned  Beadwood,  when  they  took  him  to  cliurrii '  i 
marty  him  to  somebody,'  as  he  aays.  end  left  the  bride  behind,  11a  t  ha '  fal 
A  wicked  rascal,  Ned,  but  droll  1  Now,  I  know  I  'm  going  to  bra 
your  hearts,  but  1  am  forced  to  leave  you.  You  must  call  np  all  jrn 
fortitude,  and  Iry  to  bear  it.  Good  bye,  Mr.  Copperliclil !  Take  cire  i 
yourself.  Jockey  of  Norfolk  !  How  I  Aaee  been  rattling  on  I  It 's  alltl 
faultofyou  two  wretches,  /forgive  you!  '  Bob  swore  ! ' — as  the  KngtU 
mnn  said  for  '  Good  night,'  when  he  tint  learnt  French,  and  iboughl  it  ■ 
like  English.     '  Bob  swore,'  my  ducks  I  " 

With  the  bag  slung  over  lier  arm,  nnd  rattling  ns  she  waddled  awi 
she  waddled  to  the  door ;  where  she  stopped  to  inquire  if  she  shonld ' 
us  n  lock  of  her  hair.  "  Ain't  I  volatile  ?  "  she  added,  at  a  —        ■■ 
tilts  offer,  nnd,  with  her  finger  on  her  nose,  departed. 
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Steerforth  laughed  to  that  degree,  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  help 
kaghing  too;  though  I  am  not  sure  I  should  have  done  so,  but  for 
this  inducement.  When  we  had  had  our  laugh  quite  out,  which  was  after 
tome  time,  he  told  me  that  Miss  Mowcher  had  quite  an  extensive  con- 
nexion, and  made  herself  useful  to  a  variety  of  people  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Some  people  trifled  with  her  as  a  mere  oddity,  he  said ;  but  she  was  as 
•krewdly  and  sharply  observant  as  any  one  he  knew,  and  as  long-headed 
as  she  was  short-armed.  He  told  me  that  what  she  had  said  of  being  here, 
and  there,  and  everywhere,  was  true  enough ;  for  she  made  little  darts  into 
the  provinces,  and  seemed  to  pick  up  customers  everywhere,  and  to 
know  everybody.  I  asked  him  what  her  disposition  was :  whether  it  was 
It  all  mischievous,  and  if  her  sympathies  were  generally  on  t^e  right  side 
of  things :  but,  not  succeeding  in  attracting  his  attention  to  these  questions 
after  two  or  three  attempts,  I  forbore  or  forgot  to  repeat  them.  He  told 
me  instead,  with  much  rapidity,  a  good  deal  about  her  skill*  and  her 
profits ;  and  about  her  being  a  scientific  cupper,  if  I  should  ever  have 
occasion  for  her  services  in  that  capacity. 

She  was  the  principal  theme  of  our  conversation  during  the  evening : 
and  when  we  parted  for  the  night  Steerforth  called  after  me  over  the 
bannisters,  *'  Bob  swore  I  "  as  I  went  down  stairs. 

I  was  snrprised,  i^hen  I  came  to  Mr.  Barkis's  house  to  find  Ham 
walking  up  and  down  in  front  of  it,  and  still  more  surprised  to  learn  from 
lum  that  little  Em'ly  was  inside.  I  naturally  inquired  why  he  was  not 
there  too»  instead  of  pacing  the  street  by  himself  ? 

"  Why,  you  se^  Mas'r  Davy,"  he  rejoined,  in  a  hesitating  manner, 
"Emly,  she 's  talking  to  some  'un  in  here.'* 

"  I  ^oold  have  thought,"  said  I,  smiling,  '*  that  that  was  a  reason  for 
yoor  being  in  here  too,  Ham." 

"  Well,  Mas'r  Davy,  in  a  general  way,  so  't  would  be,"  he  returned  ; 
"but  look'ee  here,  Mas'r  Davy,"  lowering  his  voice,  and  speaking  very 
p«vcly,  "  It  *s  a  young  woman,  sir — a  young  woman,  that  Em'ly  knowed 
once,  and  doen't  ought  to  know  no  more." 

When  I  heard  these  words,  a  light  began  to  faU  upon  the  figure  I  had 
1^  following  them,  some  hours  ago. 

**  It 's  a  poor  wurem,  Mas'r  Davy,"  said  Ham,  "  as  is  trod  under  foot 
V  all  the  town.    Up  street  and  down  street.     The  mowld  o'  the  church- 
/ard  don't  hold  any  that  the  folk  shrink  away  from,  more." 
"  Did  I  see  her  to-night.  Ham,  on  the  sands,  after  we  met  you  ?  " 
"  Keeping  us  in  sight  ?  "  said  Ham.     "  It 's  like  you  did,  Mas'r  Davy. 
'Kot  that  I  know'd,  then,  she  was  theer,  sir,  but  along  of  her  creeping 
••^U  arterwards  under  Em'ly's  little  winder,  when  she  see  the  light  come, 
^  whisp'ring  *  Em'ly,  Em'ly,  for  Christ's  sake  have  a  woman's  heart 
jP^ards  me.    I  was  once  like  you  1 '     Those  was  solemn  words,  Mas'r 
^vy,  fur  to  hear  1 " 

•*  They  were  indeed.  Ham.     What  did  Em'ly  do  ?  " 
.  **  Says  Em'ly,  *  Martha,  is  it  you  ?     Oh,  Martha,  can  it  be  you ! ' — for 
^'^y  had  sat  at  work  together,  many  a  day,  at  Mr.  Omer's." 

**  I  recollect  her  now ! "  cried  1,  recalling  one  of  the  two  girls  I  had 
'^^^  when  I  first  went  there.     "  I  recollect  her  quite  well !  " 

••  Martha  Endell,"  said  Ham.      "  Two  or  three  year  older  than  Em'ly, 
'^^  -was  at  the  school  with  her." 
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"  1  never  heard  her  name,"  said  I.    "  I  didn't  mean  to  intcrropt  yooJ^ 

*'  For  tlie  matter  o'  tliat,  Mas'r  Davy,"  replied  Ham,  "  all  'a  told  a*iBoa 
in  them  norda,  '  Km'ly,  Em'ly,  for  Cbrist's  sake  haic  a  womao'a  bear 
towards  me.     I  was  once  like  you  1 '     She  wanted  to  speak  to  Em'ljf 
Em'ly  couldn't  apeak  to  her  tUe«r,  for  her  loving  unde  was  come  boi 
aud  be  wouldn't — no,  Kos'r  Davy,"  said  Hnm,  witli  great  earttestiM 
"  be  couldn't,  ktnd~naturd,  tender-hearted  as  he  is,  see  them  two  I 
ther,  aid«  by  Bide,  for  all  the  tretisurds  that  'a  wreFked  in  the  tea." 

I  felt  haw  true  this  was.     I  knew  it,  on  the  iuslant,  qoile  as  w^l 
Ham. 

"  So  Em'ly  wrilf^s  iu  pencil  on  a  bit  of  paper,"  he  puTsoed,  "  and  g 
it  to  her  out  o'  winder  to  bring  here.  '  SUow  that,'  alie  says,  '  to  my  a 
Mrs,  Barkis,  and  she  '11  set  you  down  by  her  lire,  for  the  love  of  me,  tfl 
oncle  is  gone  out,  and  I  can  come.'  Bj-aud-hy  she  tells  me  what  I  tell  you 
Uas'r  Davy,  and  uaks  me  to  bring  her.  What  can  I  do  ?  Sbo  doun't  ough 
to  know  any  such,  but  I  cun't  deny  her.  when  the  tears  is  ou  her  face." 

He  put  his  hand  into  llie  breast  of  his  shaggy  jacket,  and  took  out  « 
great  oare  a  pretty  little  purse. 

"  And  if  I  could  deny  her  when  the  tear;  was  on  hct  face,  Uiis't  I>Mj| 
said  liaui,  tenderly  adjusting  it  on  the  rough  palm  of  his  hand.  "  k 
oould  I  deny  her  when  aha  give  me  tliis  to  cany  for  her — knowing  ll' 
she  brought  it  for?  Such  a  toy  as  it  isl"  said  llara,  thought' 
looking  on  it.     "With  such  a  little  money  in  it,  Em'ly  my  deat]" 

I  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand  wh«i  he  had  put  it  away  again— 
that  naa  more  satiafuctoiy  to  me  than  saying  anything — and  we  walked  n 
and  down,  for  a  minute  or  two,  in  silence.     The  door  opened  then,  i 
Peggotty  appeared,  beckoning  to  Ham  to  come  in.     I  would  h»»ii  k 
Bway,  but  she  came  nfter  roe,  eulrealiog  me  to  come  iu  too.     E*e     ** 
I  would  have  avoided  the  room  where  they  ell  were,  but  fur  its  b 
neat-tiled  kitchen  I  have  mentioned  more  than  once.     The  door  o 
immedialely  into  it,  I  found  myself  among  them,  beforu  I   i 
whither  I  was  going. 

The  girl-— the  same  I  had  seen  upon  the  sands — was  near  Uie  fire.  I 
was  sitting  ou  the  ground,  with  her  head  and  one  arm  lying  on  aii 
I  fancied,  from  Uie  disposition  of  her  figure,  that  Em'ly  Imd  but  newlvB 
from  the  diair,  and  that  the  forlorn  head  might  perhaps  have  been  lytv 
her  lap.  1  saw  but  little  of  the  girl's  face,  over  which  her  hair  (iU  | 
and  scattered,  as  if  she  had  been  disordering  it  with  her  own  U 
I  saw  that  she  wa»  young,  and  of  a  fair  complexiou.  PeggoUy  h 
crying.  So  had  little  Em'ly.  Not  a  word  woa  spoken  when  we  liiat^ 
in ;  and  the  Butch  clock  by  the  dresser  seejned,  iu  the  silence,  to  M 
twice  as  loud  as  usual. 

Em'ly  spoke  fint 

"  Martha  wants,"  she  said  to  Ham,  "  to  go  to  London." 

"  Why  to  I^ndonP"  returned  Ham. 

He  stood  between  thero,  looking  on  the  prostrate  girl  witli  a  mistm 
compassion  for  her,  and  of  jealousy  of  her  holding  any  companionship  witl 
her  whom  he  loced  so  well,  which  1  have  always  remembered  distinctlj 
They  both  spoke  as  if  she  were  ill;  in  a  soft,  suppressed  tone  that  wi 
'  linly  heard,  although  it  hardly  rose  above  a  whisper. 

"  Better  there  than  here,"  said  a  third  voice  aloud — Martha'a, 
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ahe  did  not  move.    "  No  one  knows  me  there.    Evenbpdj  Imows  me 
here." 

*'Wluitwmsh6dotbere?"  inquiied  Ham; 

She  lifted  up  her  head,  and  looked  darkly  round  at  Uni  fior  mwnommak  i 

itm,  laid  it  down  again,  and  carved  her  right  aim  ibout  her  aaek,  as  a 

woman  in  a  fever^  or  in  an  agony  of  pain  from  a  diot»  might  twist  herselC 

*«  She  will  try  to  do  well,"  said  litOe  Em'ly.    ""  ¥oa  4on't  know  what 

ahe  has  said  to  ns.    Does  he— do  they— 4umt  P  ** 

PocKotfy  shook  her  head  compassioaatdy, 

** ill  iSrj/*  said  Martha,  '* if  you '11  help  me  away.  I  never  can  do 
worse  than  I  have  done  here.  I  may  do.  better.  Oh  I "  with  a  dreadful 
aUfer,  "  take  me  out  of  these  streets,  where  the  whole  town  knows  me 
faeiadiihll" 

As  Xm'ly  held  out  her  hand  to  Ham,  I  saw  him  pnt  in  it  a  little 
esBTss  bag.  She  took  it,  as  if  she  thon^^  it  were  her  purser  and  made 
a  i^p  or  two  forward ;  but  finding  her  mistake,  came  bsMck  to  when  he 
had  ntired  near  me,  and  ahowad  it  to  him. 

**  It'a  all  yoonit  Bm'ly,"  I  oould  hear  him  aay^  "I  haven%  nowt in 
d  the  wniela  that  ain't  yoam,  my  dear.  It  ain't  of  no  delight  to  ms^ 
iXttpt  fixr  yon  1" 

Tiie  tears  rose  freshly  in  her  eyes,  but  she  toned  awi^,  and  went  to 
Klitta.  What  she  gave  her,  I  don't  know.  I  saw  her  stooping  over  her, 
sad  putting  money  in  her  bosom.  She  whispered  something,  and  asked 
viithataioii(^P  *'More  than  enough,''  tl^  other  attd»  and  took  her 
iMri  and  kissed  it 

Hen  Martha  arose,  and  gaiherix^  her  shawl  dboot  her,  oovexing  her 
we  with  it,  and  weq)ing  aloud,  went  slowly  to  the  door.  She  stopped  a 
Wnent  before  going  out,  as  if  she  would  have  uttered  something  or 
Glinted  back ;  but  no  word  passed  her  lips.  Making  the  same  low,  dreary, 
viekdted  moaning  in  her  shawl,  she  went  away. 

Ab  the  door  dosed,  little  Em'ly  looked  at  us  three  in  a  hurried 
iMimer,  and  tjien  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  fell  to  sobbing. 

**I)oen't,  Em'ly  I"  said  Ham,  lapping  her  gently  on  the  shoulder. 
**I^'t,  my  dear !     You  doen't  ought  to  cry  so,  pretty  1 " 

"Oh,  Ham  1"   she  exclaimed,  still  weeping  pitifuUy,  "I  am  not  as 
S^  a  girl  as  I  ought  to  be !     I  know  I  have  not  the  thankful  heart, 
■Wttctimes,  I  ought  to  have  1 " 
"  Yes,  yes,  you  have,  I  'm  sure,"  said  Ham. 

"No!  no!  no!"  cried  little  Em'ly,  sobbing,  and  shaking  her  head. 
"I  am  not  as  good  a  girl  as  I  ought  to  be.  Not  near !  not  near  1 " 
Aad  still  she  cried,  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
"I  try  your  love  too  much.  I  know  I  do  1 "  she  sobbed.  "  I  'm  often 
^  to  you,  and  changeable  with  you,  when  I  ought  to  be  far  different, 
loa  are  never  so  to  me.  Why  am  I  ever  so  to  you,  when  I  should  think 
of  nothing  but  how  to  be  grateful,  and  to  make  you  happy  1" 

"Ton  always  make  me  so,"  said  Ham,  "my  dear!  I  am  happy  in 
we  a^ht  of  you.    I  am  happy,  all  day  long,  in  the  thoughts  of  you." 

*  Ah !  that 's  not  enough  1 "  she  cried.  "  That  is  because  you  are  good ; 
not  because  I  am !  Oh,  my  dear,  it  might  have  been  a  better  fortune  kx 
JDo,  if  yon  had  been  fond  of  some  one  else-— of  some  one  steadier  and 
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iDUch  worthier  tlian  me,  who  was  til  bound  up  in  you,  and  i 
and  chaugcnble  like  me !  " 

"  Poor  lilUe  tender-beart,"  said  Ham,  in  a  low  toice.  "  MarUu  Uai 
overset  lier,  altogether." 

"  Please,  aunt,"  sobbed  Gm'ly,  "  come  bore,  and  let  me  lair  inj  bead 
upon  you.     Oh,  I  am  very  miserable  to-nighl,  nutitl     Ob,  I  am  not 
good  a  girl  as  I  ought  to  be.     I  am  not,  I  know  I  " 

Peggotty  had  hastened  to  the  chair  before  the  fire.  Em'ly,  with  ht 
urms  around  her  neck,  kneeled  by  her,  looking  up  most  eamestlj  into  ha 

"  Oh,  pray,  aunt,  try  to  help  me  I     Ham,  dear,  try  to  help  me  I     

David,  for  the  sake  of  old  times,  do,  please,  try  to  help  me  I    I  want  to  bt 
a  better  girl  than  I  am.     I  want  lo  feel  a  hundred  times  more  thaukfld, 
than  I  do.     I  want  to  feel  more,  what  a  blessed  Ihiog  it  is  to  be  die  wifa 
of  a  good  man,  and  to  lead  a  peacefiil  life.     Oh  me,  oh  me  I     Ob, 
heart,  my  heart  1 " 

She  dropped  her  face  on  my  old  nurse's  brenat.  and,  ceasing  tbie  *iippK> 
cntion,  which  in  its  agony  and  grief  was  half  a  woman's,  half  a  child's,  a> 
all  her  manner  was  (being,  in  that,  more  natural,  and  better  suited  to  her 
beauty,  as  I  thought,  than  any  other  manner  could  ha*e  been),  wept 
ailently,  while  my  old  nurse  bushed  her  like  an  infatit. 

She  got  calmer  by  degrees,  and  then  we  soothed  her  i  now  talkinci 
encouragingly,  and  now  jesting  a  little  'ith  her,  until  abo  began  lo  mm 
her  head  and  speak  to  us.  So  we  got  oi.,  until  she  was  able  to  unQe,  aai 
then  to  laugh,  and  then  to  sit  np,  half  asbuued ;  while  Peggotty  reeaUw 
her  stray  ringlets,  dried  her  eyes,  and  made  her  ueat  again,  lest  ber  uaiil 
should  wonder,  when  she  got  home,  why  bia  darling  had  been  ciytng. 

I  saw  her  do,  that  night,  what  I  hnd  never  seon  her  do  before.  I  h 
her  innocently  kiss  her  chosen  husband  on  the  check,  and  creep  doae 
his  blufl'  form  as  if  it  were  her  beat  aupport.  When  they  want  «w 
together,  in  the  waning  moonlight,  and  1  looked  after  them,  oo 
their  departure  in  my  mind  with  Murthu's,  I  aaw  thai  she  held 
with  both  her  hands,  and  still  kept  cloee  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

t    COItROBOR.iTE   UR.    DICK,   AND    CUOOSE   A   FBOPESStON'. 

When  1  nwokc  in  the  rooming  I  thought  very  much  of  little  1 
nnd   her  emotion   last    night,   after  Martha  had  left,     I    felt  aa   i 
hnd  come  into  the  knowledge  of  those  domealie  weaknesses  and 
nesses  in  n  sncrcil  conlideneo.  and  Ihat  to  diadoso  them,  cwn  U 
forth,  would  be  wrong.     1  had  no  gentler  feeling  towards  my  a 
towards  the  pretty  creature  who  had  been  my  pluymale,  and  whom  I 
always  been  persuaded,  and  shall  always  be'  penuadod,  to  my  dy' 
I  then  devotedly  loved.     The  repetition  to  any  ears — oreu  to  Slo 
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wbat  sbe  had  been  unable  to  repress  wben  ber  heart  lay  open  to  me 
bj  tkTi  accident,  I  felt  would  be  a  rough  deed,  unworthy  of  m^fself,  unworthy 
of  t,lae  light  of  our  pure  childhood,  which  I  always  saw  encircling  her 
iieftd.  I  made  a  resolution,  therefore,  to  keep  it  in  my  own  breast ;  and 
therms  it  gave  her  image  a  new  grace. 

While  we  were  at  breakfast,  a  letter  was  delivered  to  me  from  my  aunt. 

An  i^  contained  matter  on  which  I  thought  Steerforth  could  advise  me  as 

well    as  any  one,  and  on  which  I  knew  I  should  be  delighted  to  consult 

Um.,  I  resolved  to  make  it  a  subject  of  discussion  on  our  journey  home. 

For  the  present  we  had  enough  to  do,  in  taking  leave  of  all  our  friends. 

Mr.  Barkis  was  far  from  being  the  last  among  them,  in  his  regret  at  our 

departure;  and  I  believe  would  even  have  opened  the  box  again,  and 

sacrificed  another  guinea,  if  it  would  have  kept  us  eight-and-forty  hours 

m  Yarmouth.     Peggotty,  and  all  ber  family,  were  full  of  grief  at  our 

ginn^.    The  whole  house  of  Omer  and  Joram  turned  out  to  bid  us  good 

bye  I  and   there  were  so  many   seafaring   volunteers  in  attendance  on 

Steerforth,  when  our  portmanteaus  went  to  the  coach,  that  if  we  had  had 

the  baggage  of  a  regiment  with  us,  we  should  hardly  have  wanted  porters 

to  <^ny  it.     In  a  word,  we  departed  to  the  regret  and  admiration  of  all 

concerned,  and  left  a  great  many  people  very  sorry  behind  us. 

**  Bo  you  stay  long  here,  Littimer  ?*'  said  I,  as  he  stood  waiting  to  see 
*^c  coach  start. 

*•  IJo,  sir,"  he  replied ;  "probably  not  very  long,  sir." 
**  He  can  hardly  say  just  no    "  observed  Steerforth,  carelessly.     "  He 
knows  what  be  has  to  do,  and  he  Ml  do  it." 
**  That  I  am  sure  he  will,"  said  I. 

I-dttimer  touched  his  hat  in  acknowledgment  of  my  good  opinion,  and 
Ift^lt  about  eight  years  old.  He  touched  it  once  more,  wishing  us  a  good 
Jo«u-xiey;  and  we  left  him  standing  on  the  pavement,  as  respectable  a  mystery 
•*  any  pyramid  in  Egypt. 

^  ^or  some  little  time  we  held  no  conversation,  Steerforth  being  unusually 
•ilent,  and  I  being  sufficiently  engaged  in  wondering,  within  myself,  when 
I  should  see  the  old  places  again,  and  what  new  changes  might  happen  to 
"*®  or  them  in  the  meanwhile.  At  length  Steerforth,  becoming  gay  and 
^kative  in  a  moment,  as  he  could  become  anything  he  liked  at  any 
"*^0:ient,  pulled  me  by  the  arm : 

**  Jind  a  voice,  David.  What  about  the  letter  you  were  speaking  of  at 
oreakfait?" 

**  Oh  1 "  said  I,  taking  it  out  of  my  pocket.  "  It 's  from  my  aunt." 

And  what  does  she  say,  requiring  consideration  1 " 
*  Why,  she  reminds  me,  Steerforth,"  said  I,  "  that  I  came  out  on  this 
^^l^^ition  to  look  about  me,  and  to  think  a  little." 

••  Tuur-L    ^r I I Q  »» 


Which,  of  course,  you  have  done  ? 
'*  Lideed  I  can't  say  I  h 


say  I  have,  particularly.     To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am 

■^d  I  had  forgotten  it." 

J.  **  Well !  look  about  you  now,  and  make  up  for  your  negligence,"  said 

**^orth.     "  Look  to  the  right,  and  you  '11  see  a  flat  country,  with  a 

^^  deal  of  marsh  in  it ;  look  to  the  left,  and  you  '11  see  the  same.   Look 

.    ^he  front,  and  you  'U  find  no  difference ;  look  to  the  rear,  and  there  it 

'••till" 
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I  laughed,  uid  rqiticd  that  I  saw  no  tuitable  profeisioD  ia  the  i 
pTOip^ct ;  which  wtn  perhaps  to  be  attribated  to  ita  flalaesK. 

"What  says  our  aunt  on  tiie  subject?"  mquired  Steirfbitii,  g 
at  the  letter  in  my  hand.     "  Does  she  suKge»t  anything  P  " 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  I.     "  She  osks  me,  here,  if  I  tiaak.  I  should  liks  to  bl 
a  proctor  ?     What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  leplied  Steerrorth,  coolly.     "  You  may  a 
do  that  as  anything  else,  I  suppose." 

I  could  not  help  leu^hinp;  a^cain,  at  his  faalnacing  all  calUnga  am 
sioTU  90  equally  ;  and  1  told  him  eo. 

"  \Vhat  it  a  proctor,  Steerforth  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Why,  he  is  a  aort  of  monkish  attorney, "  replied  Steerforth. 
to  aome  faded  courta  held  in  Doctors'  Coimoons — a  lazy  old  nook  Wnv  9 
Paul's  Churchyard — what  solicitora  are  to  the  Mnrti  c/  law      '        ~ 
He  ia  a  fusctionary  whose  exiateiice,  tit  the  naturtd  ooiine  of  thinga,  i 
hare  tcrtninaled  about  two  huudred  yeaiB  ago.     1  can  Icll  fou  beat  wlii 
ho  b,  by  telling  you  what  Doctors'  Coiumoiu  is.     it's  a  bttic  out-i  ' 
way  place,  where  they  Hdmiiiteter  what  is  called  ecdcHastical  Imt,  ■ 
play  ail  lands  of  tricka  with  obsolete  old  mouaten  of  acta  of  PariM 
ment,  wliich  three-fourths  of  the  world  know  nothing  about,  and  thm  otlfl 
fourth  supposes  to  have  been  dng  up,  in  a  fossil  state,  i4t  tli«  <I^*  oC  V 
Edwards.    It 's  a  place  that  has  an  ancient  monopoly  in  suits  i^ut  nd 
wills  and  people's  marriages,  and  disputes  among  ^p«  and  boate. ' 

"Nonsense,  Steerfocth!"  I  exclaimed.     "  Yon  don't  n        ---'" 
there  ia  any  atfinily  betweeu  nautical  matters  and  ecclrnoai 

"  1  don't,  indeed,  my  dear  boy,"  he  retunitd ;  "  but  I  n 
they  are  managed  and  decided  by  the  some  set  of  people,  i 
same  Doctor*'  Commons.  You  ahaU  go  there  one  da^,  mi 
blundering  through  half  the  nautical  terms  in  Yonng's  DiKioaaiy,  i  _ 
of  the  '  Nuucy '  having  run  down  the  '  Sarah  June,'  or  Ur.  I^gpiUy  ai 
YarmotUfa  boatmen  having  ptit  off  in  a  gale  of  wind  with  an  aMic 
cable  to  the  'Nelson'  Indiaman  in  distress;  and  yen  shall  gathtteaonlkr 
day,  and  find  them  deep  in  the  CTidenoe,  pro  and  eon,  rcapeeting  n  (dOK^ 
man  who  has  misbehaved  himsc^lf ;  and  you  ehall  find  (he  judfte  Hi  iha 
nautieal  case,  the  advocate  in  the  clergyman  ease,  or  oontrariwiae.  Tli^ 
are  like  actors  :  now  a  man 's  a  judge,  and  now  he  is  not  a  jud)^ ;  BDW  Iw  's 
one  thing,  now  he 's  another  ;  tiow  he  'a  something  else,  chanpi  and  duoge 
about ;  but  it 's  always  a  very  plrusnnl  ])rDfitable  Utile  affair  of  y«»il^ 
theatricals,  preaated  to  an  uuoommouly  select  audtetie«." 

"  Itut  advocates  nod  proctors  arc  not  one  and  the  aaauF"  nid  I,  ^^ 
little  ])Uiiied.     "  Are  they  ?  " 

"  No,"  rcturued  Steerforth,  "  the  adfocfites  arc  t 
have  Isken  a  doctor's  degree  at  collego— which  ia  tha  t 
knowing  anything  about  it.     The  prortora  employ  the  odrocntOL 
get  very  comfortable  fees,  and  allogclbcr  they  msJw  a  mieh^  m 
party.     On  the  whole,  1  wonkl  recommend  yon  to   tata  (o  1 
Commons  kindly,  David.     They  jdume  themselves  on  tbeir  gcatili^  tl 
I  cui  tell  yon,  if  that  '*  an?  satisfaction." 

I  made  alLowaocc  for  gteerforth'a  light  way  of  treating  Ihv  aabja 

1,  considcrijig  it  with  reference  to  the  staid  air  of  gravity  and  autii 

'  h  I  aasooiated  with  that  "  lazy  old  nook  near  St.  Paul's  Chardtyar 
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did  not  feel  induposed  tovaidB  my  aunt's  sQggeatkm;  wbkk  she  left  to 
my  free  decudoii,  makiiig  no  scrapie  of  telling  me  tkit  it  had  oocuned 
to  hec;  on  her  lately  viiiting  hor  own  proctor  in  Doctors'  Commons 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  her  will  in  my  fiiyor. 

«  That 's  a  hndable  proceeding  on  the  part  of  oor  annt,  at  all  events," 
said  Steerforth,  when  I  mentioned  it ;  "  and  one  deserring  of  all  encoorage- 
ment.    Daisy,  my  adyioe  is  that  you  take  kindly  to  Doctors'  Conmions.'* 

I  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  do  so.  I  thai  told  Steerforth  that  my 
aunt  was  in  town  awaiting  me  (as  I  found  from  her  letter),  and  that  she 
had  taken  lodgings  for  a  week  at  a  kind  of  private  hotd  in  Lincoln'a 
Inn  Fields,  where  there  was  a  stone  steircase,  and  a  convenient  door  in  the 
roof;  my  aunt  being  firmly  persuaded  that  every  house  in  London  was 
ea^  to  be  burnt  down  every  night. 

lie  achieved  the  rest  of  our  journey  pleasantly,  sometimes  recurring  to 
Doctors'  Commons,  and  anticipatiDg  the  distant  days  when  I  should  be  a 
proctor  there,  which  Steerforth  pictured  in  a  variety  of  humorous  and 
whimaifial  lights,  that  made  us  both  merry.  When  we  came  to  our  journey's 
end,  he  went  home,  engaging  to  call  upon  me  next  day  but  one ;  and  I 
dnm  to  Lincohi's  Inn  Pields,  where  I  found  my  annt  up,  and  waiting 

u  1  had  been  round  the  world  since  we  parted,  we  could  hardly  have 
been  better  pleased  to  meet  again.  My  aunt  cried  outright  as  she  em- 
bfioed  me ;  and  said,  pretending  to  laugh,  that  if  my  poor  mother  had  been 
i^Te,  that  silly  little  creature  would  have  shed  tears,  she  had  no  doubt. 

"  So  you  have  left  Mr.  Dick  behind,  aunt  ?  "  said  L  "  I  am  sorry  for 
that.     Ah,  Janet,  how  do  you  do  ?" 

As  Janet  curtsied,  hoping  I  was  well,  I  observed  my  aunt's  visage 
^eo^hen  very  much. 

**  I  am  sorry  for  it,  too,"  said  my  aunt,  rubbing  her  nose.     "  I  have 
t^B/^  no  peace  of  mind,  Trot,  since  I  have  been  here." 
Xefore  I  could  ask  why,  she  told  me. 

*'  I  am  convinced,"  said  my  aunt ;  laying  her  hand  with  melancholy 
^*TKiness  on  the  table,  "  that  Dick's  character  is  not  a  character  to  keep 
^e  donkies  off.  I  am  confident  he  wants  strength  of  purpose.  I  ought 
1^  have  left  Janet  at  home,  instead,  and  then  my  mind  might  perhaps 
"*v-e  been  at  ease.  K  ever  there  was  a  donkey  trespassing  on  my  green," 
*^3.<i  my  aunt,  with  emphasis,  **  there  was  one  this  afternoon  at  four  o'clock. 
^  cold  feeling  came  over  me  from  head  to  foot,  and  I  know  it  was  a 
donkey ! " 

I  tned  to  comfort  her  on  this  point,  but  she  rejected  consolation. 
**It  was  a  donkey,"  said  my  aunt;  *' and  it  was  the  one  with  the 
J^^Ujnpy  tail  which  that  Murdering  sister  of  a  woman  rode,  when  she  came 
J^  my  house."  This  had  been,  ever  since,  the  only  name  my  aunt  knew 
fp^  Miss  Murdstone.  "  K  there  is  any  donkey  in  Dover,  whose  audacity 
1^  is  harder  to  me  to  bear  than  another's,  that,"  said  my  aunt,  striking  the 
^**^le,"  is  the  animal!" 

Juiet  ventured  to  suggest  that  my  aunt  might  be  disturbing  herself 
^^^^^lecessarily,  and  that  she  believed  the  donkey  in  question  was  then 
^Hgaged  in  the  sand  and  gravel  line  of  business,  and  was  not  available  for 
'^^^^posca  of  trespass.    But  my  aunt  wouldn't  hear  of  it. 
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Supper  was  cotnfortalily  seneH  nnd  hot,  though  my  aunt's  rooma  were 
very  hi^:h  up — wliuljjer  that  she  might  hnvf  more  atone  stiiirs  for  hirrmorLey. 
or  rai|r|it  be  ncnrer  to  the  door  in  the  roor,  1  dun't  know — ai>d  coiiiiBiril 
of  a  ruiut  fowl,  a  stfak,  and  some  vegetables,  to  all  of  which  I  did  ampU 
jiiBlice,  and  which  were  all  excellent.  But  my  aunt  had  tier  owo  UitM 
concerDing  London  provision,  aud  ate  but  little. 

"  1  suppose  this  unrortunnie  fowl  was  born  and  brought  up  in  a  ceJIar," 
sail]  my  aunt,  "  .ind  never  took  the  air  except  on  a  hackney  coscfa-stuid. 
I  hope  the  sieak  may  be  beef,  but  I  don't  bdievc  it.  Nothing  's  genuine 
in  the  place,  in  my  opinion,  but  the  dirt." 

"  Don't,  you  think  the  fowl  may  have  come  ont  of  the  couatrr,  Auat  ?  " 
I  hinted. 

"  Certainly  not,"  retumeil  my  aunt.  "  It  would  be  no  plenntre  to  a 
London  tradesman  to  scU  anything  which   was   what   he  pretctuled  It 

I  did  not  venture  to  eontrovert  tliii  opinion,  but  I  made  a  good  rapper, 
which  it  greatly  satislied  her  to  see  me  do.  When  the  table  was  cUwcd, 
Janet  assisted  her  to  arrange  ber  hair,  to  put  on  her  ni^ihtcnp,  which  was 
of  a  smarter  conslructioa  than  usual  ["  in  cnse  of  tire,"  my  aunt  said),  and 
to  fold  her  gown  back  over  her  knees,  these  being  her  usual  prejuralion* 
for  wanning  herielf  before  going  to  bed.  I  then  made  her.  aeeonlinii  lo 
certain  established  regulations  from  which  do  deviation,  ho*evu  tliiffat, 
could  ever  be  permitted,  a  glass  of  hot  white  wine  aud  water,  aud  a  sboe 
of  toast  cut  into  long  thin  strips.  With  these  Bccompanimcnts  we  were 
left  alone  to  finish  the  evening,  my  aunt  sitting  opposite  to  me  drinking  ' 
her  wine  and  water ;  soaking  her  strips  of  toast  in  it,  one  by  one,  brfote  a 
citing  them ;  and  looking  benignantly  on  me,  from  among  the  bordcn  d 
her  ni)fhtcap. 

"Well,  Trot,"  she  bi^an,  "what  do  you  think  of  the  proctor  plan  ^F"  ? 
Or  have  you  not  begun  lo  think  about  it  yet  ?  " 

"  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  about  it,  my  dear  aunt,  and  I  have  lalkedEv  ^-d 
n  good  deal  about  it  with  Steerfortli.  I  like  it  very  much  indeed.  I  litu  in 
it  eiceedingiy." 

"  Come  I  "  said  my  aunt.     "  That  '•  cheeriog  I  " 

"  I  have  only  one  difticuKv,  aunt." 

"Say  what  it  is,  Trot,"  siie  returned. 

"  Wtiy,  I  want  to  ask,  aunt,  as  this  seems,  from  what  I  nndentnnd,  I 
be  a  limited  profession,  whether  my  entrance  into  it  would  not  be  rei 
expensive  ?  " 

"  It  will  cost,"  returned  my  auut,  "  to  article  you,  just  a  thonsaic 
pounds." 

"  Now,  my  dear  iiunt,"  said  I,  drawing  my  chair  nearer, '' 
in  my  mind  about  that.     It 's  a  large  sum  of  money.     You  have  txpt 
a  great  deal  on  my  education,  and  have  alivnys  been  as  liberal  to  me  m  ^  •* 
things,  as  it  wat  possible  to  ha.     You  have  b«en  the  soul  of  gmerosil 
Siirr.ty  there  arc  some  ways  in  which  I  might  begin  life  with  hardly  ar 
outlay,  and  yet  b^in  with  a  good  hope  of  (tettinK  on  by  rtsolutian  a-t^"^ 
exertion.     Are  you  sure  that  it  would  not  bo  better  to  try  that  o 
Are  yon  certain  that  you  can  aObrd  to  part  with  so  much  money,  i 
that  it  is  rigid  it  shoidil  be  so  expended  ?    I  only  ask  you,  my  i 
mother,  to  oontider.    Are  you  certain?" 
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Mj  am^t  finisbed  eating  the  piece  of  toast  on  which  she  was  then 
engaged,  looking  me  full  in  the  face  all  the  while ;  and  then  setting  her 
glass  on  the  chimney-piece,  and  folding  her  hands  upon  her  folded  skirts, 
replied  as  follows : 

'*  Trot,  my  child,  if  I  have  any  object  in  life,  it  is  to  provide  for  your 
being  a  good,  a  sensible,  and  a  happy  man.  I  am  bent  upon  it — so  is 
Dick.  I  should  like  some  people  that  I  know  to  hear  Dick's  conver- 
sation on  the  subject.  Its  sagacity  is  wonderful.  But  no  one  knows  the 
resources  of  that  man's  intellect,  except  myself! " 

She  stopped  for  a  moment  to  take  my  hand  between  hers,  and  went  on : 

**  It 's  in  vain.  Trot,  to  recall  the  past,  unless  it  works  some  influence 
upon  the  present.  Perhaps  I  might  have  been  better  friends  with  your 
poor  father.  Perhaps  I  might  have  been  better  friends  with  that  poor 
child  your  mother,  even  after  your  sister  Betsey  Trotwood  disappointed 
me.  When  you  came  to  me,  a  little  runaway  boy,  all  dusty  and  way- 
worn, perhaps  I  thought  so.  From  that  time  until  now.  Trot,  you  have 
ever  been  a  credit  to  me  and  a  pride  and  pleasure.  I  have  no  other  daim 
upon  my  means ;  at  least  *'  —  here  to  my  surprise  she  hesitated,  and 
was  confused — "  no,  I  have  no  other  claim  upon  my  means — and  you  are 
niy  adopted  child.  Only  be  a  loving  child  to  me  in  my  age,  and  bear 
with  my  whims  and  fancies ;  and  you  will  do  more  for  an  old  woman 
whose  prime  of  life  was  not  so  happy  or  conciliating  as  it  might  have 
l)een,  than  ever  that  old  woman  did  for  you." 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  heard  my  aunt  refer  to  her  past  history. 
There  was  a  magnanimity  in  her  quiet  way  of  doing  so,  and  of  dismissing 
it,  which  would  have  exalted  her  in  my  respect  and  affection,  if  any  thing 
could. 

"  All  is  agreed  and  understood  between  us  now.  Trot,"  said  my  aunt, 
*'  and  we  ne^  talk  of  this  no  more.  Give  me  a  kiss,  and  we  'U  go  to  the 
Commons  after  breakfast  to-morrow." 

We  had  a  long  chat  by  tiie  fire  before  we  went  to  bed.  I  slept  in  a 
it)om  on  the  same  floor  with  my  aunt's,  and  was  a  httle  disturbed  in  the 
course  of  the  night  by  her  knocking  at  my  door,  as  often  as  she  was 
agitated  by  a  distant  sound  of  hHckney-coaches  or  market-carts,  and  inquir- 
ing "  if  I  heard  the  engines  ?  "  But  towards  morning  she  slept  better, 
and  suffered  me  to  do  so  too. 

At  about  mid-day,  we  set  out  for  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Spenlow  and 
Jorkins  in  Doctors'  Commons.  My  aunt,  who  had  this  other  general 
opinion  in  reference  to  London,  that  every  man  she  saw  was  a  pickpocket, 
^ve  me  her  purse  to  carry  for  her,  which  had  ten  guineas  in  it  and  some 
eilver. 

We  made  a  pause  at  the  toy-shop  in  Fleet-street,  to  see  the  giants  of 
Saint  Dunstan's  strike  upon  the  bells — we  had  timed  our  going,  so  as  to 
catch  them  at  it,  at  twelve  o'clock — and  then  went  on  towards  Ludgate 
Hill,  and  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  We  were  crossing  to  the  former  place, 
when  I  found  that  my  aunt  greatly  accelerated  her  speed,  and  looked 
^ghtened.  I  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  lowering  ill-dressed  man 
i»ho  had  stopped  and  stared  at  us  in  passing,  a  little  before,  was  coming 
^0  dose  after  us,  as  to  brush  against  her. 

"Trot!  My  dear  Trotl"  cried  my  aunt,  in  a  terrified  whisper,  and 
Jivesaing  my  arm.    *'  I  don't  know  what  I  am  to  do." 


"  Don't  be  alanned," 
into  a  shop,  ttnJ  I  'II  » 
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»i<l  I.     '■There'saothuigtabeai&Mdor.    Step 
n  get  rifl  of  tbis  fellow." 
No,  no,  child ! "  she  tntunifcl.     "  l>()n't  sp«uk  to  him  for  lk»  wodd. 
I  BDtreut,  1  order  you  1 " 

"  Qoad  Heaven,  aunt  I  "  said  I.    "  He  i»  nothing  bat  »  sturdy  htgpa." 

"  You  dou't  know  wliat  lie  is !  "  replied  m;  aunt.     "  You  don'l  know 
who  he  is  I    You  don't  know  what  you  aay  I  '* 

We  had  stopped  in  an  empty  doorway,  while  this  vn  pasaing,  sn^  he 
had  stopped  too. 

"  Don't  look  at  him  I  "  said  my  aunt,  as  I  turned  my  head  iodienmtly, 
"  but  get  me  a  cosch,  my  desr,  and  wait  for  me  in  St.  Paul's  Churdiyard.'* 

"  Wait  for  yon  ?  "  1  repeated. 

"  Tes,"  rejoined  my  aunt,  "  I  must  go  alone.     I  mart  go  witk 

"  With  him,  aunt  ?  This  roan  ?  " 

"  I  am  in  my  teuaes,"  she  replied,  "  and  I  teU  you  I  mtut.     Get  ■•  a 

However  much  aetoniahed  I  might  be,  I  was  sensible  that  I  had  no  liglA 
to  refuse  compliauee  with  sucha  peremptory  command.  1  hurried  aw^  • 
few  paces,  and  called  a  hackney  chariot  which  was  passing  empty, 
before  I  could  let  down  the  steps,  my  aunt  sprang  in,  I  dou'i  kaaw  honn 
and  the  man  followed.  She  waved  her  hand  to  me  lo  go  vwi^i  tV 
eamesLly,  that,  all  confounded  as  I  was,  1  turned  from  them  at 
doing  so  1  heard  her  say  lo  the  conrhman,  "Drive  auywhto*!  Van 
straight  on  I  "  and  presently  the  elmriot  passed  me,  going  np  the  hiH. 

What  Mr.  Dick  had  told  me.  and  what  I  liad  suppoaed  to  bo  a 
of  hia,  now  came  into  my  mind.  I  could  not  doubt  thai  this  peiWB  wm 
the  person  of  whom  he.  had  made  sucli  mysterious  nieulion,  though  wl 
the  nature  of  hia  hold  upon  my  aunt  oould'  possibly  be,  I  was  quits  tmal 
lo  ima^c.  After  half  an  hour's  cooling  in  the  ehiirdiyata,  I  saw  t 
chariot  coming  bnclc.  The  driver  stopped  beside  me,  and  mjr  UBt  « 
Bitting  in  it  alone. 

She  had  not  ytt  sufficiently  reeovered  from  her  agitation  to  be  qn 
prepared  for  the  visit  we  had  to  make.     She  desired  me  to  get  into  tht 
chariot,  and  to  tell  the  coachman  to  drive  atuwly  up  and  down  a  littk' 
while.     She  said  no  more,  except,  "  My  dear  child,  never  aak  mc  whi 
was,  and  don't  refer  to  it,"  nnlil  she  had  perfectly  regained  her  eon 
aure,  when  she  told  rac  she  was  ^oite  herself  now,  and  we  might  get 
On  her  giving  me  her  purse,  to  pay  the  driver,  I  found  that  all 
fldnea*  wrrn  gom?,  and  only  the  hwse  wlver  remained. 
£- Doctors' Commons  was  approached  by  a  little  low  arehway. 
>VB  had  Inkrn  many  pnei^s  down  the  street  bi-yond  it,  the  noise  of  the  a 
mwmtd  to  mcl^  as  if  by  mngic,  into  a  softened   lUatanoe.     A  fe*  di 
courts,  and  narrow  ways,  brought  us  to  the  «ky-light*d  oIliccK  of  K| 
and  Jorkina;   in  the  vestibule  of  which  temple,  Bccessible  to  pilgrim' 
out  the  cereiDuoy  of  knocking,  three  or  four  derka  were  at  worit 
oopyists.     One  of  these,  a  little  diy  man,  sitting  by  hiaiself,  who  won 
it^  brown  wig  that  looked  ns  if  it  were  made  of  gingerbread,  raa* 
nedvo  my  aunt,  and  ahow  ua  into  Mr.  iSprabw'a  room. 

"  Mr.  8j>eidow'»  in  Court,  ma'aaa,"  mid  the  dry  man ;  "  k  '• 
day ;  but  it  '■  dosa  by,  and  I  'U  scml  lor  him  directly." 

Aa  we  wet«  left  to  look  about  u«  while  3b.  Spcnlow  «n 
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tmied  mysdf  of  the  opportanity.  The  funiitiue  of  the  room  was  old- 
fwhioned  and  dusty ;  and  the  green  baize  on  the  top  of  the  wrking-taUe 
had  lost  all  its  eolor,  and  was  as  withered  and  p&le  as  an  old  paaper. 
There  were  a  great  many  bundles  of  papers  on  it,  some  indoiaed  as  Allega- 
tions, and  some  (to  my  surprise)  as  Libels,  and  some  as  being  in  the 
CSoDfliatoiy  Court,  and  some  in  the  Ardies  Court,  and  some  in  the  Prero- 
gatiTe  Court,  and  some  in  the  Admiralty  Court,  and  some  in  the  Ddegates' 
Court ;  giving  me  occasion  to  wonder  much,  how  many  Coivts  there  might 
he  in  the  gross,  and  how  long  it  would  take  to  understand  them  alL 
Besides  thew,  there  were  sundry  immense  manuscript  Books  of  ETidenee 
taken  on  affidarit,  strongly  bound,  and  tied  together  in  nmssive  sets,  a  set 
to  eadi  cause,  as  if  eveiy  cause  were  a  history  in  ten  or  twenty  Tohimes. 
AH  this  looked  tolerably  expensive,  I  thought,  and  gare  me  an  agreeable 
notion  of  a  proctor's  business.  I  was  casting  my  eyes  with  inoeasing 
comi^aoeney  over  these  and  many  similar  objects,  when  hasty  footsteps 
weie  heard  in  the  room  outside,  and  Mr.  Spedow,  in  a  blad^  gown 
trimmed  with  white  fur,  eame  hurrying  in,  takinf  off  his  hat  as  he  came. 

He  waa  a  little  light-haired  gentleman,  with  undeniable  boots»  and  the 
flttfEnt  of  white  cravats  and  shirt-collars.  He  was  buttoned  op,  mighty 
trim  and  tight,  and-  must  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  with  Us 
whiskers,  which  were  accurately  curled.  His  gcdd  watdbi-chaiQ  was 
•0  massive,  that  a  fancy  came  across  me,  that  he  ought  to  have  a  sinewy 
goUideA  arm,  to  draw  it  out  with,  like  those  which  are  put  up  over  the  gold- 
beaters' shops.  He  was  got  up  with  such  care,  and  was  so  stiff,  that 
he  could  hardly  bend  himself;  being  obliged,  when  he  glanced  at  some 
papers  on  his  desk,  after  sitting  down  in  his  chair,  to  move  his  whole  body, 
from  the  bottom  of  his  spme,  like  Punch. 

I  had  previously  been  presented  by  my  aunt,  and  had  been  courteously 
received.     He  now  said : 

"  And  so,  Mr.  Copperfield,  you  think  of  entering  into  our  profession  ? 
I  casually  mentioned  to  Miss  Trotwood,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
in  interview  with  her  the  other  day," — with  another  inclination  of  his 
body — Punch  again — "  that  there  was  a  vacancy  here.  Miss  Trotwood 
was  good  enough  to  mention  that  she  had  a  nephew  who  was  her  peculiar 
care,  and  for  whom  she  was  seeking  to  provide  genteelly  in  life.  That 
nephew,  I  believe,  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  " — Punch  again. 

I  bowed  my  acknowledgments,  and  said,  my  aunt  had  mentioned  to 
me  that  there  was  that  opening,  and  that  I  believed  I  should  like  it  very 
much.  That  I  was  strongly  inclined  to  like  it,  and  had  taken  imme- 
diately to  the  proposal.  That  I  could  not  absolutely  pledge  myself  to  like 
it,  until  I  knew  somethiug  more  about  it.  That  although  it  was  little  else 
than  a  matter  of  form,  I  presumed  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of  trying 
how  I  liked  it,  before  I  bound  myself  to  it  irrevocably. 

*'  Oh  surely  !  surely  ! "  said  Mr.  Spenlow.  ''  We  always,  in  this  house, 
propose  a  month — an  initiatory  month.  I  should  be  happy,  myself,  to 
propose  two  months — three — an  indefinite  period,  in  fact— but  I  have  a 
partner.     Mr.  Jorkins." 

**  And  the  premium,  sir,"  I  returned,  "  is  a  thousand  pounds  P" 

**  And  the  premium,  Stamp  included,  is  a  thousand  pounds,"  said 
Mr.  Spenlow.  "  As  I  have  mentioned  to  Miss  Trotwood,  I  am  actuated 
by  no  mercenary  considerations;   few  men  are  less  so,  I  believe;  but 
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Mr.  Jorlrn*  liaa  his  opinions  on  tlipse  subj>'cts.  and  I  am  Ixiund  to  feip 
Mr.  Jorkins'a  optnioaa.  Mr.  Jorkins  thiuka  a  tliousaud  pounds  too  li 
in  fiiiort." 

"  1  aiippose,  air,"  said  I,  atill  desiring  to  spare  my  aunt,  "  that  it  ii 
the  cualoiu  here,  if  an  arllcled  clm'k  were  pnrticulnrly  uanful,  onH  D 
bimaelf  a  perrect  master  of  his  prot'easion — "  I  could  not  help  bluthii 
this  looked  so  like  praising  mysctr — "  I  suppose  it  is  not  tho  cu 
the  later  ycnre  of  his  time,  to  allow  him  onv — " 

Mr.  Spenlon-,  by  o  peat  effort,  juat  lifted  hia  hcnd  far  enou;th  nut  of] 
crnvnt  to  alinkc  it,  and  answered,  anticipating  the  word  "  anlnry  :" 

"No.     i.  will  not  say  what  conaidernlion  I  mi);lit  give  to  that  pd 
inyaclf,  Mr.  Gopperticld,  if  I  were  luifetlered.   Mr.  Jorkina  ia  imroovabli 

1  waa  quite  dismayed  by  the  idea  of  this  teiTJble  Jorkins.  But  [  tiM 
out  ntlurn'nrds  that  he  was  a  mild  mnn,  of  a  heavy  Icntperanient,  mhl 
place  in  the  business  was  to  keep  himself  in  the  liiick-ground,  and 
cooslHuily  nbibiteit  by  name  as  the  uioat  obdurate  and  ruthless  of  n  " 
If  a  clerk  waiitfd  bit  salary  raised,  Mr,  Jorkina  wouldn't  liaten  lo  rai 
propoaition.  If  a  client  were  alow  to  settle  his  bill  of  coats,  Mr.  Jorl 
was  resolved  lo  have  it  paid ;  and  however  painful  these  things  in 
be  (and  always  were)  to  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Spenlow,  Mr.  Jorkiiw  wo 
have  liis  bund.  The  heart  and  hand  of  the  good  aiiKel  S|feulow  wo 
have  iKcn  always  open,  but  for  tlie  restrainin);  demou  Jorkins.  As  I  b 
grown  older,  I  think  I  have  had  experience  of  some  other  bousea  tf 
business  on  the  principle  of  Spenlow  and  Jorkins  I 

It  wna  settled  that  I  should  begin  niy  month's  probation  aa  soon  ■ 
ptcaeed,  and  that  my  aunt  need  neither  remain  in  town  nor  return  «t 
eijiirntion,  as  the  articles  of  agreement,  of  which  I  was  to  be  the  ntbji 
could  Meily  he  sent  to  her  at  home  for  hrr  sigontutc.  When  we  Ii«d  | 
so  far,  Mr.  Sjienlow  offered  to  take  me  into  Court  then  niid  there,  ■ 
ahow  mo  what  aort  of  place  it  waa.  Aa  I  wag  wdlini;  enough  to  know, 
went  out  with  this  object,  leaving  my  aunt  behind  ;  who  would  I 
herself,  she  anid,  in  no  auch  place,  and  who,  I  think,  rcfcnrdM  all  Co 
of  Lnw  ns  n  sort  of  powder-mills  thnt  might  blow  up  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Speuloiv  conducted  me  through  a  paved  courtyard  formal  of  gi 
brick  bouses,  wliich  I  inferred,  from  the  Doctors'  names  upon  the  doora, 
be  the  ofUcinl  abiding-places  of  the  learned  advocatei  of  whom  Slwrihl 
hiid  told  me;  and  into  a  large  dull  room,  not  unlike  a  chapd  to  I 
thijikina,  on  the  left  hand.  The  upper  part  of  this  room  was  ftai 
from  the  rest ;  end  tburc,  on  the  two  sides  of  a  raised  platform  of  i 
horse-shoe  form,  sitting  on  easy  old-fnabioned  dining-room  chairs,  t 
sundry  gentlemen  in  red  gowns  and  grey  wigs,  whuro  1  found  to  bt 
Doctors  aforrsaid.  Blinking  over  a  little  desk  like  a  pulpit-dcsk,  in 
curve  of  ihe  horse-shoe,  was  au  old  gentleman,  whom,  if  1  had  aecn 
in  an  nvinry,  1  should  certainly  have  taken  for  an  owl,  but  who  I  Icai 
was  the  prrsiding  judge.  In  the  space  within  the  hura«-shoe,  li 
than  Ihrse,  that  ia  to  say,  on  about  Ihe  level  of  the  floor,  were  sin 
other  gentlemen,  of  Mr.  Spenlow's  rank,  and  dressed  like  him  ia  k 
gowns  with  white  fur  upon  them,  aitting  at  a  long  grrcn  table.  1 
crnrats  were  in  general  stiff,  1  thought,  and  their  Inoka  haughty  -,  b( 
Ibia  Inst  respect  I  presently  conceived  I  hod  done  them  an  iiijuMic% 
when  two  or  three  of  them  had  to  rise  and  anawer  a  question  of 
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prending  dignitary,  I  never  saw  anything  more  sheepish.  The  public, 
represented  by  a  boy  with  a  comforter,  and  a  shabby-genteel  man  secretly 
eating  crumbs  out  of  his  coat  pockets,  was  warming  itself  at  a  stoye  in  the 
centre  of  the  Court.  The  languid  stillness  of  the  place  was  only  broken 
by  the  chirping  of  this  fire  and  by  the  voice  of  one  of  the  Doctors,  who 
was  wandering  slowly  through  a  perfect  library  of  evidence,  and  stopping 
to  pat  up,  from  time  to  time,  at  little  roadside  inns  of  argument  on  the 
journey.  Altogether,  I  have  never,  on  any  occasion,  made  one  at  such 
a  oosey,  dosey,  old-foshioned,  time-forgotten,  sleepy-headed  little  family- 
party  in  all  my  life ;  and  I  felt  it  would  be  quite  a  soothing  opiate  to 
beloag  to  it  in  any  character — except  perhaps  as  a  suitor. 

Yery  well  satisfied  with  the  dreamy  nature  of  this  retreat,  I  informed 
Mr.  Spenlow  that  I  had  seen  enough  for  that  time,  and  we  rejoined  my 
aunt ;  in  company  with  whom  I  presently  departed  from  the  Commons, 
feeling  very  young  when  I  went  out  of  Spenlow  and  Jorkins's,  on  account 
of  the  clerks  pokmg  one  another  with  their  pens  to  point  me  out. 

We  arrived  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  without  any  new  adventures,  except 
encountering  an  unlucky  donkey  in  a  oostermonger's  cart,  who  suggested 
painful  associations  to  my  aunt.  We  had  another  long  talk  about  my 
plans,  when  we  were  safely  housed ;  and  as  1  knew  she  was  anxious  to  get 
Lome,  and,  between  fire,  food,  and  pickpockets,  could  never  be  considered 
at  hcT  ea9e  for  half-an-hour  in  London,  I  urged  her  not  to  be  uncom- 
fiortable  on  my  account,  but  to  leave  me  to  take  care  of  myself. 

"  I  have  not  been  here  a  week  to-morrow,  without  considering  that  too, 
my  dear,"  she  returned.  **  There  is  a  furnished  little  set  of  chambers  to 
be  let  in  the  Adelphi,  Trot,  which  ought  to  suit  you  to  a  marvel." 

With  this  brief  introduction,  she  produced  from  her  pocket  an  adver- 
tisement, carefully  cut  out  of  a  newspaper,  setting  forth  that  in  Buck- 
mgham  Street  in  the  Adelphi  there  was  to  be  let,  furnished,  with  a  view 
of  the  river,  a  singularly  desirable,  and  compact  set  of  chambers,  forming 
a  genteel  residence  for  a  young  gentleman,  a  member  of  one  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  or  otherwise,  with  immeitiate  possession.  Terms  moderate,  and 
could  be  taken  for  a  month  only  if  required. 

"  Why,  this  is  the  very  thing,  aunt ! "  said  I,  flushed  with  the  possible 
dignity  of  living  in  chambers. 

'*  Then  come,"  replied  my  aunt,  immediately  resuming  the  bonnet  she 
had  a  minute  before  laid  aside.     "  We  '11  go  and  look  at  'em." 

Away  we  went.  The  advertisement  directed  us  to  apply  to  Mrs.  Cnipp 
on  the  premises,  and  we  rung  the»area  bell,  which  we  supposed  to  com- 
municate with  Mrs.  Crupp.  It  was  not  until  we  had  rung  three  or  four 
times  that  we  could  prevail  (Sn  Mrs.  Crupp  to  communicate  with  us,  but 
at  last  she  appeared,  being  a  stout  lady  with  a  flounce  of  flannel  petticoat 
below  a  nankeen  gown. 

"Let  us  see  these  chambers  of  yours,  if  you  please,  ma'am,"  said 
my  aunt. 

"  For  this  gentleman  P "  said  Mrs.  Crupp,  feeling  in  her  pocket  for 
her  keys. 

**  Yes,  for  my  nephew,"  said  my  aunt. 

"  And  a  sweet  set  they  is  for  sich  1 "  said  Mrs.  Crupp. 

So  we  went  up-stairs. 

They  were  on  the  top  of  the  house — a  great  point  with  my  aunt,  bebg 
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near  the  firc-esoape — and  cousitted  of  a  little  half-blind  onti^  wbc 
could  see  hardly  anjthinji^,  a  little  atooe'bUiid  paolry  wlien;  j'ou  oo 


lothiog  at  all.  a  aittiug-n 


I,  and  a  bed-n 


CidMl,  but  quite  good  enough  for  me ;  and, ! 


Tlie  furniture  » 
luic  enougli,  the  bw  m 
outside  the  windows. 

As  I  was  deUghted  with  the  place,  niy  aunt  and  Mra.  Cntpp  wil 
into  the  pantry  to  discuss  the  termB,  while  I  reioained  on  the  ■ 
room  sofa,  hardly  doriug  to  thinlc  it  poBsihlo  that  I  Mtuhl  be  deUii 
hTB  in  such  a  noble  rcsideiice.     After  a  aingle  combnl  of  aoi 
they  returned,  and  1  satr,  to  my  joy,  both  in  iirs.  Crupp'a 
and  in  my  atuit's,  that  the  deed  was  done. 

"  la  it  the  last  occupant's  furniture  P  "  inquired  my  aunt. 

"  Yea  it  is,  ma'am,"  aaid  Mrs.  Crapp. 

"  What  'a  become  of  him  ?  "  asked  my  annt. 

Hra.  Crupp  was  taken  with  a  troubteaomB  cough,  in  the  midftof  wU 
she  articolaled  with  much  difficulty.  "  He  waa  took  ill  here,  ma^tm,  m 
— ugh  !   ugh !   ugh  I  dear  me  I — and  he  died." 

"  Hey !    Whiit  did  he  die  of? "  asked  my  aunt. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  ho  died  of  drink,"  said  Mra.  Crupp  in  eonfidn 
smoke." 

"  Smoke  ?    You  don't  mean  chimneya  t*  "  aiud  my  aunt. 

"  No,  ma'am,"  returned  Mi's.  Crupp.     "Oig&rs  and  pipes.'* 

"  'J'Aat  '*  not  catching.  Trot,  at  any  rate,''  remarkid  my  aunt,  I 
tome. 

"  No,  indeed,"  aaid  I. 

In  abort,  my  aunt,  seeing  how  enraptured  T  was  with  the  pi 
them  for  u  mouth,  with  lease  to  remain  for  twelve  months  when  tl 
was  out.     Mra.  Crupp  was  to  find  linen,  and  to  rook  ;  evtry  oUmt  a 
aary  was  already  provided  ;  and  Mrs.  Crupp  eipreaaly  intimated  UuM  a 
should  always  yearn  towards  me  as  a  son.     I  was  to  take  poaaei 
day  after  to-morrow,  and  Mrs.  Crupp  said  thank  Heaven  she  1 
bund  aummun  she  could  care  for! 

On  our  wiiy  buck,  my  aunt  informed  me  how  she  coniidetitlr  tl 
that   the   life  I  was  now   la  lujul  would   make  me  lirm  and  saS-a 
which  was  nil  I  wanted,     ^he  rcpeatcil  this  seTenl  times  next  ila,T,  i 
inlervals  of  onr  arranging  for  the  transmission  of  my  clothes  Msd  fa 
from  Mr.Wickhcld's;  relaljve  to  which,  and  to  all  my  late  huliili^.  I  W 
a  long  letter  to  Agnes,  of  which  my  aunt  took  cbar^j^c,  a 
leaTC  uu  the  aucteeding  day.     Not  to  lengthen  tliese  porlieutan,  I  n 
only  add.  tbut  she  maik  a  hnndsame  provision  for  oil  my  poasiUle  « 
during  my  munlh  of  trial ;  that  Stceifurth,  to  my  groat  duappotnti 
and  hers  too,  did  not  make  bis  appearance  before  she  went  away  ;  thai  1 
saw  her  wifely  sealed  in  the  Dover  coach,  cxulling  in  the  lAmiBg  d' 
fitnre  of  iha  vagrant  donkeys,  with  Janet  at  her  aide;   «nd  thai 
the  ooaeh  was  gone,  I  turned  uiy  face  to  the  Adelplii,  ponderinf  i 
old  daya  when  1  used  to  roam  about  its  miblerntneaa  ac^e^ai  ' 
happy  chsngcB  which  hod  brought  me  to  the  surface. 
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CHAPTEEXXrV. 

HT  FIBST   DISSIPATION. 

It  «n  a  iroiiderfiDDy  fine  tkmg  to  haTe  that  lofty  castle  to  mysei^  and 
to  ftd,  wkm  I  skat  my  outer  door,  like  Bobmson  Cmsoe,  when  he  had 
got  into  his  fortification,  and  pulled  his  ladder  up  after  him.  It  was 
a  weuderfully  fine  thing  to  walk  about  town  with  tbs  key  of  my  hoose  in 
my  pocket,  and  to  know  that  I  could  ask  any  fellow  to  oome  home,  and 
Buike  qoite  sore  of  its  being  inoonvenient  to  nobody,  if  it  were  not  so  to 
me.  It  was  a  wonderfully  fine  thing  to  let  mysetf  in  and  out,  and  to 
oome  and  go  without  a  word  to  any  one,  and  to  ring  Mrs.  Crupp  np, 
gmpag,  torn  the  depths  of  Uie  earth,  when  I  wanted  her — and  when 
she  was  disposed  to  eome.  All  this,  I  say,  was  wonderfully  fine ;  but  I 
must  say,  too,  that  there  were  times  when  it  was  very  dreary. 

It  was  fine  in  the  morning,  particularly  in  the  fine  mornings.  It 
looked  a  -narj  firesh,  free  life,  by  daylight :  still  fresher,  and  more  free,  by 
mnlight.  But  as  the  day  declined,  the  life  seemed  to  go  down  too,  I 
don't  know  how  it  was ;  it  seldom  looked  well  by  candk-hght.  I  wanted 
aonebody  to  talk  to,  then.  I  missed  Agnes.  I  ftmnd  a  tremendous 
blank,  in  the  place  of  that  smiling  repository  of  my  confidence.  Mis. 
Qnipp  appeared  to  be  a  long  way  off.  I  thought  about  my  predecessor, 
wIm  had  died  of  drink  and  smoke;  andl  could  have  wished  Iw  nad  been  so 
gsod  aa  to  lire,  and  not  bother  me  with  his  decease. 

After  two  days  and  nights,  I  feh  as  if  I  had  lived  there  for  a  year,  and 
yti  I  was  not  an  hour  older,  but  was  quite  as  much  tormented  by  my 
own  youthfnlness  as  ever. 

Steerfbrth  not  yet  appearing,  which  induced  me  to  apprehend  that  he 
must  be  ill,  I  left  the  Commons  early  on  the  third  day,  and  walked  out  to 
Highgate.  Mrs.  Steerforth  was  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  said  that  he  had 
ffone  away  with  one  of  his  Oxford  friends  to  see  another  who  lived  near 
dC  Albans,  but  that  she  expected  him  to  return  to-morrow.  I  was  so 
food  of  him,  that  I  felt  quite  jealous  of  his  Oxford  friends. 

Aa  she  pressed  me  to  stay  to  dinner,  I  remained,  and  I  believe  we  talked 
about  nothing  but  him  all  day.  I  told  her  how  much  the  people  liked 
bim  at  Yarmouth,  and  what  a  delightful  companion  he  had  been.  Miss 
Ibolle  was  full  of  hints  and  mysterious  questions,  but  took  a  great 
biterest  in  all  our  proceedings  there,  and  said,  *'  Was  it  really,  though?"  and 
ao  foftb,  so  often,  that  she  got  everything  out  of  me  she  wanted  to  know. 
Her  appearance  was  exactly  what  I  have  described  it,  when  I  first  saw 
bcr;  but  the  society  of  the  two  ladies  was  so  agreeable,  and  came  so 
naloral  to  me,  that  I  felt  myself  falling  a  little  in  love  with  her.  I  could 
Bot  help  thinking,  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  paxti- 
eslarly  when  I  walked  home  at  night,  what  delightful  company  she  would 
be  in  Buckingham  Street. 

I  was  taking  my  coffiee  and  roll  in  the  morning,  before  going  to  the 
ConuMBs — and  I  may  observe  in  this  place  that  it  is  surprising  how 
■iQcb  coffee  Mrs.  Crupp  used,  and  how  weak  it  was,  considering — when 
Stoerferth  himself  walked  in,  to  my  imbounded  joy. 
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"  My  dear  Steerforth,"  cried  I,  '*  I  began  to  think  I  should  nerer  see 
you  again ! " 

"  1  was  carried  oflF,  by  force  of  arms,"  said  Steerforth,  "  the  ytry  next 
morning  after  I  got  home.  Why,  Daisy,  what  a  rare  old  bachelor  you 
are  here ! " 

I  showed  him  over  the  establishment,  not  omitting  the  pantry,  with 
no  Jittle  pride,  and  he  commended  it  highly.  *'  I  tell  you  what,  old  boy," 
he  added,  "  I  shall  make  quite  a  town-house  of  this  place,  unless  yoa  give 
me  notice  to  quit." 

This  was  a  delightful  hearing.  I  told  him  if  he  waited  for  that,  he 
would  have  to  wait  till  doomsday. 

"  But  you  shall  have  some  breakfast ! "  said  I,  with  my  hand  cm  the 
bell-rope,  "  and  Mrs.  Crupp  shall  make  you  some  fresh  coffee,  and  I  '11 
toast  vou  some  bacon  in  a  bachelor's  Dutch-oven  that  I  have  got  here." 

'*  No,  no  !  "  said  Steerforth.  "  Don't  ring !  I  can't !  I  am  going  to 
breakfast  with  one  of  these  fellows  who  is  at  the  Piazza  Hotel,  in  Covent 
Garden." 

"  But  you  'U  come  back  to  dinner  ?  "  said  I. 

"  I  can't,  upou  my  life.  There 's  nothing  I  should  like  better,  but  I 
must  remain  with  these  two  fellows.  We  are  all  three  off  together 
to-morrow  morning." 

"  Then  bring  them  here  to  dinner,"  I  returned.  '*  Do  you  think  ihej 
would  come  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  they  would  come  fast  enough,"  said  Steerforth ;  ''  but  we  should 
inconvenience  you.    You  had  better  come  and  dine  with  us  somewhere." 

I  would  not  by  any  means  consent  to  this,  for  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
really  ought  to  have  a  little  housewarming,  and  that  there  nev^  ooold  be 
a  better  opportunity.  I  had  a  rew  pride  in  my  rooms  after  his  approval 
of  them,  and  burned  with  a  desire  to  develop  their  utmost  resources. 
I  therefore  made  him  promise  positively  in  the  names  of  his  two  friends, 
and  we  appointed  six  o'clock  as  the  dinner-hour. 

When  he  was  gone,  I  rang  for  Mrs.  Crupp,  and  acquainted  her  with  my 
desperate  design.  Mrs.  Crupp  said,  in  the  first  place,  of  course  it  was 
well  known  she  couldn't  be  expected  to  wait,  but  she  knew  a  handy 
young  man,  who  she  thought  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  it,  and 
whose  terms  would  be  five  shillings,  and  what  I  pleased.  I  said,  cer- 
tainly we  would  have  him.  Next,  Mrs.  Crupp  said  it  was  clear  she  couldn't 
be  in  two  places  at  once  (which  I  felt  to  be  reasonable),  and  that  '*  a  young 
gal "  stationed  in  the  pantry  with  a  bed-room  candle,  there  never  to  desist 
from  washing  plates,  would  be  indispensable.  I  said,  what  would  be  the 
expense  of  this  young  female,  and  Mrs.  Crupp  said  she  suppooed 
eighteen-pence  would  neither  mske  me  nor  break  me.  I  said  I  supposed 
not ;  and  thai  was  settled.    Then  Mrs.  Crupp  said.  Now  about  the  dinner. 

It  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  want  of  forethought  on  the  part  of  the 
ironmonger  who  had  made  Mrs.  Crupp's  kitchen  fire-place,  that  it  was 
capable  of  cooking  nothing  but  chops  and  mashed  potatoes.  Aa*t0  a  fish- 
kittle,  Mrs.  Crupp  said,  well  1  would  I  only  come  and  look  at  the  range. 
She  couldn't  say  fairer  than  that.  Would  I  come  and  look  at  it?  As  I 
should  not  have  been  much  the  wiser  if  I  had  looked  at  it,  I  declined,  and 
said,  '*  Never  mind  fish."  But  Mrs.  Crupp  said.  Don't  say  that ;  oysters 
was  in,  and  why  not  themP     So  thai  was  settled*     Mn.  Cnvpp  then 
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aid  what  sbe  would  recommend  would  be  this.  A  pair  of  hot  roast  fowls 
—from  the  pastry-cook's ;  a  dish  of  stewed  beef,  with  vegetables — from 
tlie  pastiy-oook's ;  two  little  comer  things,  as  a  raised  pie  and  a  dish  of 
lD(ioey8^---irom  the  pastry-cook's ;  a  tart,  and  (if  I  liked)  a  shape  of  jelly 
•;-from  the  pastry-cook's.  This,  Mrs.  Crupp  said,  would  leave  her  at  fuU 
liberty  to  concentrate  her  mind  on  the  potatoes,  and  to  serve  up  the  cheese 
lod  c^ery  as  she  could  wish  to  see  it  done. 

I  acted  on  Mrs.  Crupp's  opinion,  and  gave  the  order  at  the  pastry-cook's 

mjself.     Walking  along  the  Strand,  ifterwards,  and  observing  a  hard 

nettled  substance  in  the  window  of  a  ham  and  beef  shop,  which  resembled 

parble,  but  was  labelled  **  Mock  Turtle,"  I  went  in  and  bought  a  slab  of 

it,  which  I  have  since  seen  reason  to  believe  would  have  sufficed  for  fifteen 

people.     This  preparation,  Mrs.  Crupp,  after  some  difficulty,  consented  to 

i^ftrm  up ;  and  it  shrunk  so  much  in  a  liquid  state,  that  we  found  it  what 

^teerfonh  called  "  rather  a  tight  fit "  for  four. 

These  preparations  happily  completed,  I  bought  a  little  dessert  in  Covent 
^^rden  Market,  and  gave  a  rather  extensive  order  at  a  retail  wine-merchant's 
m  that  vicinity.  When  I  came  home  in  the  afternoon,  and  saw  the  bottles 
u>^wn  up  in  a  square  on  the  pantry-fioor,  they  looked  so  numerous  (though 
^here  were  two  missing,  which  made  Mrs.  Crupp  very  uncomfortable),  that 
I  was  absolutely  frightened  at  them. 

One  of  Steerforth's  friends  was  named  Grainger,  and  the  other  Markham. 
^hej  were  both  very  gay  and  lively  fellows ;  Qrainger,  something  older 
^lum  Steerforth ;  Biarkham,  youthful-looking,  and  I  should  say  not  more 
^lian  twenty.  I  observed  that  the  latter  always  spoke  of  himself  indefinitely, 
^  **  a  man,'*  and  seldom  or  never  in  the  first  person  singular. 

**  A  man  might  get  on  very  well  here,  Mr.  Copperfield,"  said  Markham — 
leaning  himself. 

"  It 's  not  a  bad  situation,^  said  I,  "  and  the  rooms  are  really 
Commodious." 

I  hope  you  have  both  brought  appetites  with  you  ?  "  said  Steerforth. 
Upon  my  honour,"  returned  Markham,  "  town  seems  to  sharpen  a 
^an's  appetite.     A  man  is  hungry  all  day  long.     A  man  is  perpetually 
^ting." 

Being  a  little  embarrassed  at  first,  and  feeling  much  too  young  to  pre- 
side, I  made  Steerforth  take  the  head  of  the  table   when  dinner  was 
^noanced,  and  seated  myself  opposite  to  him.     Everything  was  very 
&ood ;  we  did  not  spare  the  wine ;  and  he  exerted  himself  so  brilliantly  to 
^ake  the  thing  pass  off*  well,  that  there  was  uo  pause  in  our  festivity.     I 
Was  not  quite  such  good  company  during  dinner,  as  I  could  have  wished 
to  be,  for  my  chair  was  opposite  the  door,  and  my  attention  was  distracted 
ty  observing  that  the  handy  young  man  went  out  of  the  room  very  often, 
^nd  that  his  shadow  always  presented  itself,  immediately  afterwards,  on  the 
Wall  of  the  entry,  with  a  bottle  at  its  mouth.      The  "  young  gal "  likewise 
occasioned  me  some  uneasiness :  not  so  much  by  neglecting  to  wash  the 
plates,  as  by  breaking  them.     For  being  of  an  inquisitive  disposition,  and 
Unable  to  confine  herself  (as  her  positive  instructions  were)  to  the  pantry, 
mhe  was  constantly  peering  in  at  us,  and  constantly  imagining  herself 
detected ;  in  which  belief,  she  several  times  retired  upon  the  plates  (with 
which  she  had  carefully  paved  the  floor),  and  did  a  great  deal  of  destruction. 
These,  however,  were  small  drawbacks,  and  easily  forgotten  when  the 
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cloth  was  cleared,  and  tbc  desBert  put  on  the  table;  at  whii^  period ^ 
the  entertBUimeat  the  handy  young  man  was  discovcKil  to  be  spCM* ' 
Giving  liim  private  directioaa  to  seek  the  society  of  Mrs.  Cni{^,  i 
remove  the  "youtig  gal"  to  the  basement  also,  1  abaniloiuiil  mymdl  | 
enjoyment. 

I  began,  by  being  lingularly  (dieerl'ul  and  li^ht-hewied  i  i^  ■ 
half-forgotten  things  to  talk  iibout,  came  rusluDg  into  my  mitul,  aiu 
me  hold  forth  in  a  most  unwonted  manner.  I  laughed  ktaHUj  at  a 
own  jokes,  and  everybody  eUe's ;  called  6te«rforth  to  order  for  sot  p 
the  wine ;  made  several  engagements  t«  go  to  Oxford  ;  sann 
meaut  to  have  a  diuoer  |iurty  exactly  like  that,  oDoe  «  week  u 
notice  ;  and  madly  took  bo  mueU  anuff  out  of  Grainger's  box.  that  1 « 
obliged  to  go  into  tbe  pantry,  aud  bave  a  private  fit  of  • 
misulea  long. 

I  went  on,  by  passing  the  wine  faster  and  fasler  yet,  and 
starting  np  with  a  corkscrew  to  open  more  wine,  long  befimif 
needed.      I  proposed  Sleerforth's  health.     I   said  be  wa»  i 
friend,  the  protector  of  uy  boyhood,  and  the  companion  o 
said  I  was  delighted  to  propose  his  health.     1  said  1  t 
obligations  than  I  could  ever  repay,  aud  held  him  in  »  higher  m 
than  1  could  ever  cxpr<;ss.    I  finished  by  aayiug,  "  1  'U  give  you  S 
God  bless  him  I     Hurrah  !  "     We  gavehimthreelimca  tlirec,  andw 
and  a  good  one  to  finish  with.     I  broke  my  glass  in  going  rooi 
table  to  shake  hands  with  him,  and  1  said  (in  two  words}  " " 
you'relheguidingstarofmyciist  ence." 

I  went  on,  by  finding  suddenly  that  aomebody  w 
■ODg.     MarkUam  was  the  singer,  and  be  sang  "  When  the  b 
is  depressed  with  cnre."     He  suid,  when  be  had  sung  it,  he  wool 
"  Woman  !  "     1  took  objection  to  Ihat,  and  I  couldn't  iJlaw  it. 
was  not  u  respectful  way  of  proposing  the  toast,  and  I  wooU  I 
penoit  that  toast  to  be  drunk   in  my  house   oUierwiie  than  ■■  * 
I^adies !  "     1  was  very  high  with  him,  mainly  I  think  beoauae  I  ■ 
Steerfortli  aud  Grainger  laughing  at  me — or  at  btm — or  at  both  of  fl 
He  said  a  man  was  out  to  be  dictutcil  to.     I  said  a  man  iw«.     U( 
man  was  not  to  be  iusujtwl,  Iheu.     i  said  be  was  right  tker^- 
under  my  roof,  where  the  Larcn  went  sai:rud,  and  the  !«<*■  of  Ikn 
paramount.       He  said  il  was  no  derogation  frooi  a  maa'*  dignitj  J 
confess  that  I  was  a  dcvili»li  good  faliow.     1  iustanlly  ] 
health. 

Somebody  was  smoking.     We  were  all  smoking. 
trying  to  suppress  a  rising  tendency  to  shudder.     Steerforth  h 
speech  about  me,  in  the  course  of  which  1  had  been  affected  al 
I  returned  thnnks,  and  hoped  the  present  coiupany  would  dlBAwilhfl 
to-mornnv,  anil  the  day  after — eseb  day  at  five  o'clock,  that  we 
enjoy  the  plcasurca  of  conversation  and  society  tbrougb  a  long  m 
I  felt  caUiKi  nnoi]  to  propose  an  indiridonL     1  would  givo  U 
Mias  Belsej  TrotwocHl,  the  best  of  her  b*i  1 

Somebody  was  leaning  out  of  my  bed-room  window,  i 
forehead  against  the  oool  stone  of  the  parapet,  and  feeling  the  m 
face.     It  wa»  mjsclf.     1  was  addressing  myadf  i 
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svfiDg,  ''Why  did  you  tiy  to  smokeP  Yoa  migbt  hare  known  you 
oooldn't  do  it."  Now,  somebody  was  unsteadily  eonlemplating  his  featuns 
in  tiie  looking-glait.  That  was  I  too.  I  was  Teiy  pale  in  tlw  looildng- 
glnss ;  my  eyes  had  a  vacant  appearance ;  and  my  hair— only  my  hair, 
nothing  else-— looked  drunk. 

Sonwbody  said  to  me,  *'  Let  us  go  to  the  theatre,  Copperfield  1 "  Hiere 
WIS  no  bed-room  before  me,  but  again  the  jingling  table  oorered  with 
Masses ;  the  lamp ;  Grainger  on  my  right  hand,  Markham  on  my  left,  and 
Steerforth  opposite — all  sitting  in  a  mist,  and  a  long  way  off.  The 
tbertre?  To  be  sure.  The  very  thing.  Gome  along!  But  they  must 
esmae  me  if  I  saw  everybody  out  first,  and  turned  the  lamp  off — in  case 
of  fire. 

Owing  to  some  confusion  in  the  dark,  the  door  was  gone.  I  was  feding 
for  it  in  the  window-curtains,  when  Steerforth,  laughing,  took  me  by  the 
arm  said  led  me  out.  We  went  down-stairs,  one  behind  another.  Near 
the  bottom,  somebody  fell,  and  rolled  down.  Somebody  else  said  it  was 
Gopperfiflld.  I  was  angry  at  that  false  report,  until,  fin^g  myself  on  my 
bi^  in  the  passage,  I  began  to  think  there  migb^  be  some  foundation 
for  It. 

A  voy  foggy  night,  with  great  rings  round  the  lamps  in  the  streets ! 
Tboe  was  an  indistinct  talk  of  its  being  wet.  /considered  it  frosty. 
Steoforth  dusted  me  under  a  lamp-post,  and  put  my  hat  into  shape, 
which  somebody  produced  from  somewhere  in  a  nmt  extraoniinarr 
ammer,  for  I  hadn  t  had  it  on  before.  Steerforth  then  said,  "  Ton  are  all 
nglii,  Copperfield,  are  you  notP  "  and  I  told  him,  "  Nevcrberrer." 

A  man,  sitting  in  a  pigeon-hole-plaoe,  looked  out  of  the  fog,  and  took 

mamej  from  somebody,  inquiring  if  I  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  paid  for, 

and  appearing  rather  doubtful  (as  I  remember  in  the  glimpse  I  had  of 

him)  whether  to  take  the  money  for  me  or  not.     Shortly  afterwards,  we 

were  very  high  up  in  a  very  hot  theatre,  looking  down  into  a  large 

fit,  that  seemed    to  me    to  smoke;    the    people    with   whom  it  was 

enouned  were  so  indistinct.    There  was  a  great  stage,  too,  looking  very 

dean  and  smooth  after  the  streets ;  and  there  were  people  upon  it,  talking 

about  something  or  other,   but  not  at  all  intelligibly.     There  was  an 

sbundance  of  bright  lights,  and  there  was  music,  and  there  were  ladies 

^own  in  the  boxes,  and  I  don't  know  what  more.    The  whole  building 

looked  to  me,  as  if  it  were  learning  to  swim ;  it  conducted  itself  in  such 

ao  unaccountable  manner,  when  I  tried  to  steady  it. 

On  somebody's  motion,  we  resolved  to  go  down-stairs  to  the  dress- 
'^es,  where  the  ladies  were.  A  gentleman  lounging,  full  dressed,  on  a 
*^^»  with  an  opera-glass  in  his  hand,  passed  before  my  view,  and  also  my 
^^  figure  at  full  length  in  a  glass.  Then  I  was  being  ushered  into  one 
^  th^  boxes,  and  found  myself  saying  something  as  I  sat  down, 
^.  P^op^  about  me  crying  "  Silence  I  "  to  somebody,  and  ladies  casting 
^^^nant  glances  at  me,  and — ^what !  yes  1 — Agnes,  sitting  on  the  seat 
^^^e  me,-  in  the  same  box,  with  a  lady  and  gentleman  beside  her, 
^'^Om  X  didn't  know.  I  see  her  face  now,  better  than  I  did  then  I  dare 
^»  with  its  indelible  look  of  regret  and  wonder  turned  upon  me. 

**  Agnes  i  "  I  said,  thickly,  "  Lorblessmer  I  Agnes  1 " 
.    *  Hush !  Pray !  "   she  answered,  I  could  not  conceive  why.     **  You 
^^Urb  the  company.     Look  at  the  stage !  " 
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I  tried,  on  her  injanction,  to  fix  it,  and  to  hear  something  of  what 
was  going  on  there,  but  quite  in  vain.  I  looked  at  her  again  by-and-by, 
and  saw  her  shrink  into  her  comer,  and  put  her  gloved  hand  to  her 
forehead. 

"  Agnes !  "  I  said.     "  I'mafraidyou'renorwell." 

"  Yes,  yes.  Do  not  mind  me,  Trotvrood,"  she  returned.  ''  listen ! 
Are  you  going  away  soon  ?  " 

"  Amigoarawaysoo  ?  "  I  repeated. 

"Yes." 

I  had  a  stupid  intention  of  replying  that  I  was  going  to  wait,  to  hand 
her  down-stairs.  I  suppose  I  expressed  it,  somehow ;  for  after  she  had 
looked  at  me  attentively  for  a  little  while,  she  appeared  to  understand, 
and  replied  in  a  low  tone : 

"  I  know  you  will  do  as  I  ask  you,  if  I  tell  you  I  am  very  earnest  in  it. 
Go  away  now,  Trotwood,  for  my  sake,  and  ask  your  friends  to  take  yoa 
home." 

She  had  so  far  improved  me,  for  the  time,  that  though  I  was  angrj 
with  her,  I  felt  ashamed,  and  with  a  short  "  Groori !  "  (which  I  intended 
for  *'  Good  night !  ")  got  up  and  went  away.  They  followed,  and  I  stepped 
at  once  out  of  the  box- door  into  my  bedroom,  where  only  Steerforth  was 
with  me,  helping  me  to  undress,  and  where  I  was  by  turns  teliing  him 
that  Agnes  was  my  sister,  and  adjuring  him  to  bring  the  corkscreir,  that  I 
might  open  another  bottle  of  wine. 

How  somebody,  lying  in  my  bed,  lay  saying  and  doing  all  this  orer 
again,  at  cross  purposes,  in  a  feverish  dream  all  night — ^the  bed  a 
rocking  sea  that  was  never  still  1  How,  as  that  somebody  slowlgr  teiUed 
down  into  myself,  did  I  begin  to  parch,  and  feel  as  if  my  outer  covering 
of  skin  were  a  hard  board ;  my  tongue  the  bottom  of  an  empty  kettle, 
furred  with  long  service,  and  burning  up  over  a  slow  fire ;  the  palms  of 
my  hands,  hot  plates  of  metal  which  no  ice  could  cool ! 

But  the  agony  of  mind,  the  remorse,  and  shame  I  felt,  when  I  be- 
came conscious  next  day !  My  horror  of  having  committed  a  thousand 
offences  I  had  forgotten,  and  which  nothing  could  eVer  expiate — ^my  recol- 
lection of  that  indelible  look  which  Agnes  had  given  me — the  tortaring 
impossibility  of  communicating  with  her,  not  knowing,  Beast  that  I  was, 
how  she  came  to  be  in  London,  or  where  she  stayed — my  disgust  of  the 
very  sight  of  the  room  where  the  revel  had  been  held — my  racking  head — 
the  smell  of  smoke,  the  sight  of  glasses,  the  impossibility  of  going  out,  or 
even  getting  up  !    Oh,  what  a  day  it  was  ! 

Oh,  what  an  evening,  when  I  sat  down  by  my  fire  to  a  basin  of  mutton 
broth,  dimpled  all  over  with  fat,  and  thought  I  was  going  the  way  of 
my  predecessor,  and  should  succeed  to  his  dismal  story  as  well  as  to 
his  chambers,  and  had  half  a  mind  to  rush  express  to  Dover  and  reveal 
all !  What  an  evening,  when  Mrs.  Crupp,  coming  in  to  take  away  the 
broth-basin,  produced  one  kidney  on  a  cheese-plate  as  the  entire  remains 
of  yesterday's  feast,  and  I  was  really  inclined  to  fall  upon  her  nankeen 
breast,  and  say,  in  heartfelt  penitence,  "  Oh,  Mrs.  Crupp,  Mrs.  Crupp, 
never  mind  the  broken  meats !  I  am  very  miserable !  "—only  that  I 
doubted,  even  at  that  pass,  if  Mrs.  Crupp  were  quite  the  sort  of  woman  to 
confide  in ! 
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CHAPTEE   XXV. 

GOOD   AND   BAD   ANGELS.  , 

X  Hf  AS  going  out  at  my  door  on  the  morning  after  that  deplorable  day 
of  headache,  sickness,  and  repentance,  with  an  odd  confusion  in  my  mind 
v^atiTe  to  the  date  of  my  dinner-party,  as  if  a  body  of  Titans  had  taken 
an  enormous  lever  and  pushed  the  day  before  yesterday  some  months 
^clc,  when  I  saw  a  ticket-porter  coming  up-stairs,  with  a  letter  in  his 
bandL  He  was  taking  his  time  about  his  errand,  then ;  but  when  he  saw 
xne  on  the  top  of  the  staircase,  looking  at  him  over  the  bannisters,  he 
swung  into  a  trot,  and  came  up  panting  as  if  he  had  run  himself  into  a 
■*ate  of  exhaustion. 

_  *•  T.  Copperfield,  Esquire,"  said  the  ticket-porter,  touching  his  hat  with 
^  little  cane. 

I  ooold  scarcely  lay  claim  to  the  name  :  I  was  so  disturbed  by  the  con- 
^GtiQii  that  the  letter  came  from  Agnes.  However,  I  told  him  I  was 
^*  Copperfield,  Esquire,  and  he  believed  it,  and  gave  me  the  letter,  which 
^  said  required  an  answer.  I  shut  him  out  on  the  landing  to  wait  for 
^^  answer,  and  went  into  my  chambers  again,  in  such  a  nervous  state 
^bat  I  was  fain  to  lay  the  letter  down  on  my  breakfast-table,  and  familiarise 
^yself  with  the  outside  of  it  a  little,  before  I  could  resolve  to  break 
**^«  aeal. 

I  found,  when  I  did  open  it,  that  it  was  a  very  kind  note,  containing  no 

5?ftirence  to  my  condition  at  the  theatre.     All  it  said,  was,  "  My  dear 

r-  *^twood.     I  am  staying  at  the  house  of  papa's  agent,  Mr.  Waterbrook, 

^^  Ely-place,  Holbom.     Will  you  come  and  see  me  to-day,  at  any  time 

^  ^u  lilce  to  appoint  ?     Ever  yours  affectionately,  Agnes." 

^     It  took  me  such  a  long  time  to  write  an  answer  at  all  to  my  sntis- 

^<5tiou,  that  I  don't  know   what   the  ticket-porter   can  have  thought, 

J*^less  he  thought  I  was  learning  to  write.     I  must  have  written  half  a 

^^^en  answers  at  least.     I  began  one,  "  How  can  I  ever  hope,  my  dear 

^J&Oes,  to  efface  from  your  remembrance  the  disgusting  impression  " — 

1*^ ^^e  I  didn't  like  it,  and  then  I  tore  it  up.     I  began  another,  "  Shakspcare 

^*^  observed,  my  dear  Agnes,  how  strange  it  is  that  a  man  should  j)ut  an 

^^«riiy  into  his  mouth" — that  reminded  me  of  Markham,  and  it  got  no 

^*^her.  I  even  tried  poctr\\  I  l)egan  one  note,  in  a  six -syllable  line,  "  Oh  do 

^^t  remember" — but  that  associated  itself  with  the  fifth  of  November,  and 

^^me  an  absurdity.     After  many  attempts,  I  wrote,  "  My  dear  Aj^ncs. 

^  ^Ur  letter  is  like  you,  and  what  could  1  say  of  it  that  would  be  higher 

^5^^  ^^w"^  that?     I  will  come  at  four  o'clock.     Affectionately  and  sor- 

^^fuUy,  T.  C."     With  this  missive  (which  I  was  in  twenty  minds  at  once 

j*^Ut  recalling,  as  soon  as  it  was  out  of  my  hands),  the  ticket-porter  at 

^•t  departed. 

.    If  the  day  were  half  as  tremendous  to  any  other  professional  gentleman 
^  IX>ctQrs'  Commons  as  it  was  to  me,  I  sincerely  believe  he  made  some 
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expiation  for  his  share  in  thnt  rotten  old  ccdesiosticnl  cbpcH.  Although 
led  the  aSicP.  nt  hnlT-paat  three,  Biid  was  prowling  about  the  pUrc 
appointment  withiii  a  fow  minutes  anerwanlB,  the  nppointed  time  * 
exceeded  by  a  full  (|imrtcr  of  au  hour,  aecoriling  to  the  clock  of  I 
Andrew's,  llolboni,  beforo  I  could  muster  uii  siUliciont  desperation  to  p 
the  private  bell-haudle  let  into  tie  IcA-houd  ooor-post  of  Mr.  Waterbi 

The  professional  buaineii  of  Mr.  Waterbrook'a  establishment  was  di 
on  the  ground-floor,  and  the  genteel  biiainesg  (of  whieU  tliere  wm 
good  deal)  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building.  I  wa<  shown  inta  a  pret^ 
but  rather  close  drawing'room,  nud  there  sat  Agnes,  netting  a  purae. 

She  looked  so  quiet  and  good,  and  rrmiuded  tne  so  strongljr  of  i 
airy  besh  school  days  at  Canterbury,  and  the  wdden,  smoky.  alii| 
wretch  I  had  been  the  other  night,  that,  nobody  being  by,  I  jteliled 
my  self-repTOOch  and  shame,  and-— iu  short,  made  a  fool'  of  myseUL 
mnnot  deny  that  I  shed  tears.  To  this  hour  I  am  undecided  wf 
was  upon  the  whole  the  wisest  thing  I  could  hare  doot-,  or  Um  i 
ridiculous. 

"If  it  had  been  any  one  but  yon,  Agnes,"  said  I,  turning  swaj 
head,  "  I  should  not  have  minded  it  half  so  much,  liut  flmt  it  A 
hare  been  yon  who  saw  me  !     I  nlmoat  wish  I  had  Wn  dead,  fint.** 

She  put  her  hand — its  touch  was  like  no  other  band — upon  my 
for  a  moment;  ami  1  felt  so  befriended  and  comforlnl,  that  I  rould 
help  moving  it  to  my  lips,  and  gratefully  kissing  it. 

"Sit  down,"  said  Agnes,  cheerfully.     "Dou't  be  unhappy, 
If  you  cannot  confidently  trust  me,  whom  wili  you  trust  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Agnes  ! "  1  returned.     '*  Yon  are  my  good  Angel  I  " 

Slie  smiled  rather  audly,  I  thought,  and  sliook  her  head. 

"  Yes,  Agnes,  my  good  Angel !     Always  my  good  Angel !  " 

"  If  I  were,  indeed,  Trotwood,"  she  retum«l,  "  there  is  one  Ih 
that  I  should  set  my  heart  on  very  much.'' 

I  looked  at  her  inquiringly  ;  but  already  with  n  foreknowledge  «f 
meaning. 

"On  wnmingyon,"  said  Agnes,  with  a  steady  glanoe,  "ngatnit  y 
bad  AngeL" 

" My  dear  Agnes,"  I  iHgnn,  "  if  you  mean  Steerforlh — * 

"  I  do,  Trotwood,"  she  returned. 

"Then,  Agne*,  yon  wrong  him  rery  mueh.  He  my  bad  Angel,  ori 
one's  1  Me,  anrthing  but  a  guide,  u  support,  and  a  frieiid  (o  me!  . 
dear  Agnes  1  Now,  u  it  not  unjust,  aim  unlike  you,  to  judge  litni  6 
what  yon  saw  of  me  the  other  night  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  judge  htm  frmu  what  I  aaw  of  you  the  otter  Dtgkt,"  i 
quiL-lU'  replied. 

"Aom  what,  then?" 

"  f'rom  many  things — trifles  in  themselves,  but  tlwj  do  not  seem 
mc  to   be  so,  when  they  are  put  together.     I  judge  hira,  putly 
your  aoeonnt  of  him,  Trotwood,  and  your  olmrticter,  aud  the  ""* — 
ten  oter  you." 

There  was  always  something  iu  hi;r  modest  voice  thnt  seen 
B  chord  within  me.  answering  to  that  sound  (ilone.    It 
earnest ;  but  when  it  WM  rery  earnest,  as  it  was  now,  thew 
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in  it  that  quite  siMtied  me^  I  sat  looting  at  Iter  as  she  cast  her  eyes 
dmrn  on  bnr  work ;  I  tat  teeming'  still  to  listen  to  ber ;  and  Steerforth, 
ii  ifRte  of  all  my  Atttebment  to  Imn,  darkened  in  that  tone. 

**  It  is  very  bold  in  me/'  said  Agnes,  looking  up  again, ''  who  have 
lired  in  sndi  seclnsion,  and  can  know  so  little  of  tl^  world,  to  gbe  you 
my  adyice  so  confidently,  or  even  to  have  this  strong  opinion.  But  I 
know  in  what  it  isr  engendered,  Trotwood, — in  kow  tme  a  remembrance 
of  tmr  baTing  grown  up  t«|^ber,  and  in  how  true  an  interest  in  all 
relating  to  yoiL  It  is  that  winch  makes  me  bold.  I  am  certain  that  what 
I  mf  ii  rig^  I  am  quite  sure  it  is.  I  feel  as  if  it  were  some  one  else 
wpnimg  to  yon,  and  not  I,  when  I  caution  yon  thai  70U  have  made  a 

Again  I  looked  at  her,  agani  I  listened  to  her  after  she  was  silent,  and 
again  his  image,  though  it  was  stfll  fixed  in  my  heart,  darkened. 

*"  I  am  not  so  unreasonaible  as  to  expeet,"  said  Agnes,  resuming  her 
iisnal  tone,  after  a  little  white,  "  thai  you  wiH,  or  that  yon  can,  at  once, 
tenge  any  sentiment  that  has  become  a  conviction  to  you ;  least  of  all  a 
MBtimient  that  is  rooted  in  your  trusting  disposition.  You  ought  not 
kastily  to  do  that.  I  only  ask  you,  Trotwood,  if  you  ever  think  of  me — 
I  mean"  with  a  quiet  smile,  for  I  was  going  to  interrcqit  her,  and  she 
knew  why  "  as  often  as  you  think  of  me — to  think  of  what  I  have  said. 
Do  you  forgive  me  for  all  this  ?  " 

••I  will  forgive  yo«,  Agnes,"  I  repKed,   "when  yon  come  to  do 
Blicfibrth  justice,  and  to  like  him  as  well  as  I  do." 
*'  Not  until  then  ?  "  said  Agnes. 

I  saw  a  passing  shadow  on  her  face  when  I  made  th»  mention  of  him, 
but  she  returned  my  smile,  and  we  were  again  as  unreserved  in  our 
iiQtaai  confidence  as  of  old. 

'*  And  when,  Agnes,"  said  I,  "  will  you  forgive  me  the  other  night  ?" 
'*  When  I  recall  it,"  said  Agnes. 

She  would  have  dismissed  the  subject  so,  but  I  was  too  full  of  it  to 
^OTv  that,  and  insisted  on  telling  her  how  it  happened  that  I  had  dis- 
S**ced  myself,  and  What  chain  of  accidental  circumstances  had  had  the 
^***atre  for  its  final  link.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  me  to  do  this,  and  to 
^Uiigc  on  the  obligation  that  I  owed  to  Stecrforth  for  his  care  of  me 
^««n  I  was  unable  to  take  care  of  myself. 

**  You  must  not  forget,"  said  Agnes,  wdmly  changing  the  conversation 

**    •oon  as  I  had  concluded,  "  that  you  are  always  to  tell  me,  not  only 

^^«n  you  fall  into  trouble,  but  when  you  fall  in  love.    Who  has  succeeded 

^  Miss  Larkins,  Trotwood  ?  " 

**  No  one,  Agnes." 

**  Some  one,  Trotwood,"  said  Agnes,  laughing,  and  holding  up  her 

*•  No,  Agnes,  upon  my  word !  There  is  a  lady,  certainly,  at  Mrs. 
J^^erforth's  house,  who  is  very  clever,  and  whom  I  like  to  talk  to — Miss 
^^nle— but  I  don't  ar'nre  her." 

«  ."^^^  laughed  again  at  her  own  penetration,  and  told  me  that  if  I  were 
j^tlii^  to  her  in  my  confidence  she  thought  she  should  keep  a  little  register 
^  Taj  violent  attachments,  with  the  date,  duration,  and  termination  of 
*I^h,  like  the  table  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  and  qnecns,  in  the  History 
^  l^Dgland.    Then  she  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  Uni^ 
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I.    Is  lie  mLomlou?' 

n-Btairs,  every  day," 


"  Uriah  Heep  ?  "  said  I.     ■' 

"He  rames  to  the  ofiien  i 
"  He  was  in  London  a  ivetk   Mote  me. 
buiineas,  Trot  wood." 

"  On  some  business  tliat  makes  you  uneasy,  Agnes,  X  see," 
"What  can  that  be?" 

Agnes  laid  aside  Uer  work,  and  replied,  folding;  ber  hands  upon  « 
niiothcr,  and  looking  pensively  at  me  out  of  those  beautiful  soft  eyes  of  han 

"  1  believe  be  is  going  to  enter  into  partnership  with  papa." 

"  What  ?    Uriah  P    That  mean,  fawning  fellow,  worm  himself  into  w 
promotion?"  I  cried,  indignantly.     "  Have  you  made  no  rcmonstiu 
ab'tut  it,  Agnes?    Consider  what  a  connexion  it  is  likely  to  be.     Y4 
mast  speak  out.     You  must  not  allow  your  father  to  take  such  a  t 
step.     You  must  prevent  it,  Agnes,  while  there  'a  time." 

Still  looking  at  me,  Agnes  shook  her  head  while  I  was  speaking,  « 
a  faint  smile  at  my  warmth :  and  then  replied : 

"  You  remember  our  last  conversation  about  papa  ?    It  wna  not  1 
after  that — not  more  than  two  or  three  days — when  be  gavo  loe  tke  fi 
intimation  of  what  I  tell  you.     It  was  sad  to  see  him  stmggling  b 
his  desire  to  represent  it  to  me  as  a  matter  of  choice  on  his  put,  i 
inability  to  conceal  that  it  was  forced  upon  him.     I  fell  very  sottv.'' 

"Forced  upon  bim.  Agues  1  Who  forces  it  upon  him?" 

"  Uriah,"  she  replied,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  "  bus  made  bin 
indispensable  to  papa.     He  is  subtle  and  watchful,     lit  has 
papa's  weaknesses,  rosl(Ted  ihem,  and  taken  advantage  of  tJieiti,  I 
say  all  that  I  mean  in  a  word,  Trotwood,  uutil  papa  is  afraid  of  him." 

There  was  more  that  ehu  might  have  said ;  more  that  she  knew,  or  l] 
she  suspected ;  I  clearly  sitw.  I  could  not  give  her  pain  \iy  asking  « 
it  was,  for  I  knew  that  she  ivithheld  it  from  me,  to  spare  hci  fall 

It  liad  long  been  going  on  lo  this,  I  was  sensible :  yes,  I  i-ould  i        

feel,  on  tlie  least  reflection,  tliat  it  ha<l  been  going  on  lo  this  for  a.  looft 
tiioc.     1  remained  silent. 

"His  asecudancy  over  papa,"  said  Agnes,  "is  very  great.  H 
huiailily  and  gratitude — with  truth,  perliaps :  I  hope  so— but  h 
is  really  one  of  power,  and  I  fear  he  makes  a  bard  use  of  bis  power." 

1  said  he  was  a  houud,  which,  at  the  moment,  was  a  grenl  >   '  ' 
tome. 

"  At  the  time  I  speak  of,  as  the  time  when  papa  spoke  to  oe, 
Agnea,  "  he  had  told  papa  that  he  was  going  away ;  tliat  he 
•ornF-,  and  imwilling  to  leave,  but  that  ho  had  better  prospect*. 
WB»  very  much  depressed  then,  and  more  bowed  down  tiy  care 
yon  or  1  have  seeji  him  ;  but  he  seemed  n-licvcd  by  this  expedient  oC 
partnFrship,  though  at  the  same  lime  he  seemed  hurt  by  it  and 
of  it." 

"  And  how  did  you  receive  it,  Agnes  ?  " 

"  I  did.  Trotwood,"  she  replied,  "  what  I  hope  was  r'^hl. 
sure   that  it  was  necessary  for  papa's  peace  that  the  sacriScc 
made.  1  entreated  him  to  mnke  it.     I  xaiil  it  woidd  lighten  the  Itwd 
his  life — I  hope  it  will  I — and  that  it  would  give  mc  increased  op] 
lies  of  being  his  companion.     Oh,  Trotwood  1 "  cried  Agne*.  putt 
hands  liefore  her  face,  as  her  tears  started  on  it,  "  I  almost  nd 
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had  been  papa's  enemy,  instead  of  his  loving  child.  For  I  know  how  he 
has  altered,  in  his  devotion  to  me.  I  know  how  he  has  narrowed  the 
circle  of  his  sympathies  and  duties,  in  the  concentration  of  his  whole 
mind  upon  me.  I  know  what  a  multitude  of  things  he  has  shut  out 
for  my  sake,  and  how  his  anxious  thoughts  of  me  have  shadowed  his  life, 
and  weakened  his  strength  and  energy,  by  turning  them  always  upon  one 
idea.  If  I  could  ever  set  this  right !  If  I  could  ever  work  out  his  restoration, 
as  I  have  so  innocently  been  the  cause  of  his  decline ! " 

I  had  never  before  seen  Agnes  cry.  I  had  seen  tears  in  her  eyes  when 
I  had  brought  new  honours  home  from  school,  and  I  had  seen  them  there 
when  we  last  spoke  about  her  father,  and  I  had  seen  her  turn  her  gentle 
head  aside  when  we  took  leave  of  one  another  ;  but  I  had  never  seen 
her  grieve  like  this.  It  made  me  so  sorry  that  I  could  only  say,  in  a 
foolish,  helpless  manner,  "  Pray,  Agnes,  don't !  Don't,  my  dear  sister  !  * 
But  Agnes  was  too  superior  to  me  in  character  and  purpose,  as  I  know 
well  now,  whatever  I  might  know  or  not  know  then,  to  be  long  in  need 
of  jny  entreaties.  The  beautiful,  calm  manner,  which  makes  her  so  different 
in  my  remembrance  from  everybody  else,  came  back  again,  as  if  a  cloud 
had  passed  from  a  serene  sky. 

'*We  are  not  likely  to  remain  alone  much  longer,"  said  Agnes,  ''and 
while  I  have  an  opportunity,  let  me  earnestly  entreat  you,  Trotwood,  to 
be  friendly  to  Uriah.  Don't  repel  him.  Don't  resent  (as  I  think  you 
have  a  general  disposition  to  do)  what  may  be  uncongenial  to  you  in  him. 
He  may  not  deserve  it,  for  we  know  no  certain  ill  of  him.  Li  any  case, 
think  first  of  papa  and  me  ! " 

Agnes  had  no  time  to  say  more,  for  the  room-door  opened,  and  Mrs. 
Waterbrook,  who  was  a  large  lady — or  who  wore  a  large  dress :  I  don't 
exactly  know  which,  for  I  don't  know  which  was  dress  and  which  was 
lady — came  sailing  in.  I  had  a  dim  recollection  of  having  seen  her  at  the 
theatre,  as  if  I  had  seen  her  in  a  pale  magic  lantern ;  but  she  appeared  to 
remember  me  perfectly,  and  still  to  suspect  me  of  being  in  a  state  of 
intoxication. 

Rnding  by  degrees,  however,  that  I  was  sober,  and  (I  hope)  that 
^  W118  a  modest  young  gentleman,  Mrs.  Waterbrook  softened  towards 
^^€  considerably,  and  inquired,  firstly,  if  I  went  much  into  the  parks,  and 
secondly,  if  I  went  much  into  society.  On  my  replying  to  both  these 
^^eations  in  the  negative,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  fell  again  in  her 
®?od  opinion ;  but  she  concealed  the  fact  gracefully,  and  invited  me  to 
^^er  next  day.  I  accepted  the  invitation,  and  took  my  leave;  making 
^.call  on  Uriah  in  the  office  as  I  went  out,  and  leaving  a  card  for  him  in 
*^  absence. 

When   I  went   to   dinner   next  day,  and,   on  the  street-door  being 

^P^tied,  plunged  into  a  vapour-bath  of  haunch  of  mutton,  I  divined  that 

f  ^as  not  the  only  guest ;  for  I  immediately  identified  the  ticket-porter 

^  disguise,  assisting  the  family  servant,  and  waiting  at  the  foot  of  the 

?*^ir8  to  carry  up  my  name.     He  looked,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  when 

^  asked  me  for  it  cotifidentially,  as  if  he  had  never  seen  me  before ;  but 

^^ll  did  I  know  him,  and  well  did  he  know  me.  Conscience  made  cowards 

^^  us  both. 

I  found  Mr.  Waterbrook  to  be  a  middle-aged  gentleman,  with  a  short 
^itoat,  and  a  good  deal  of  shirt-collar,  who  only  wanted  a  black  nose  to 
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.  ba  the  portrait  nf  a  pug-iio(c.     He  toU  me  kc  wu  happy  to  h 
^^     wr  oT  making  my  ac(|umuiice ;  umi  when  I  had  paul  lay  b 

.   Waterbrot^:,  pmteatetl  mc,  with  uuiL-h  itmoony,  to  ■  very  ■ 

.  'Itdy  ilia  blaok  Telr«t  dreu,  aula  <;Tciit  blifk  velvet  hut,  nbom  In 
as  lookiiiK  like  a  near  relatioH  of  tlainld'a — tay  his  anut. 

Mrs.  H«aty  Spiker  wni  tiiia  lady't  muue ;  and  bvx  biabuul  m 
too  :  80  cold  a  man,  that  hia  head,  iiiatc&d  of  buiiig  grey,  acooMl  la  t 
sprinkled  with  liour-frost.  Isiiiieii^e  delerence  ma  abowii  to  th«  Ha 
Spiktrs,  01^  and  female;  wliich  Agiies  toid  me  inu  on  hccoodI  of  I 
Henry  Spilccr  being  solicitor  to  something  or  to  eouelKxly,  1  forget  «U 
or  which,  remotely  connected  iritb  the  Tie«.suiy. 

I  found  Uriah  lieep  amoog  the  compHny,  in  a  mil  of  Mnnk,  and  n 
rlrrp  humility,  lie  told  me,  when  I  ahoolc  tuinds  with  liiin,  that  he  ni 
ptoud  to  («•  notined  hy  vie,  and  that  he  realJj  felt  ofalignd  to  mn  fcpr  B^ 
COndeacen«ion.  I  could  have  wiiliiid  he  hnd  bra-ji  leM  i^f^  to  lac.  Par 
Lu  bofered  about  m':  in  his  grnlitiide  all  Ihft  nst  uf  thecmnuM|{;  ■ 
irhenerer  I  caid  a  word  to  A^^ncs,  wke  sure,  with  liii  slmdnnla 
oaihirerona  face,  to  be  looking  giiuntly  domi  uptm  us  froin  bc^ 

There  were  other  guests — all  iced  for  the  oceasiuii,  as  il  stmek  nr,  I 
lli«  nine.     But,  ther«  wm  one  who   attracted  my  nlU'iition  befaxc  ] 
nune  iu,  on  amount  of  my  hearing  faim  aiinaunoed  m  Ur.  Triiiildlra ! 
mind  Hew  buck  to  Salrm  House  )  and  ooukl  it  b«  Tasuny,  I  tUoughttW 
uukI  to  draw  the  i^eletons  ! 

I  looked  for  Mr.  Traddlei  with  nnuuial  intu-Mt.     I 
steady -lookini?  yoinig  man  of  retiring   raauueBi,  nHh  t 
luur,  and  ey«i  ihiit  were  mtber  inilc  open ;  and  lie  got  bio  ta  a 
comer  so  toou,  tliat  1  had  some  difficulty  iu  makin;.;  Iiim  out.     Al 
I  hnil  a  good  view  of  him,  und  either  my  riiioii  decdved  rae,  or  1 
the  old  unfortiiuaU!  Tommy. 

I  made  uiy  way  to  Mr.  Wiiterbrook,  and  ssid,  tint  I  hcEefad  I 
the  pleasaro  of  teting  an  old  »cliuolfdlow  ibete. 

'■  Indeed  ?  "  siiid  Mr.  Wiiterbrook,  surprised.  "  You  are  loo  y 
haTc  been  <it  school  with  ilr.  H<>nry  Spiker?  " 

"  Oh.  I  don't  mean   htm  1 "  i  rcturiud.    "  I  mam  Uu 
named  Trad  dies." 

"  Oh  I    Arc.  ave  I     Indeed  I  "  ml  my  host,  with  mack  i 
inttreat,     "  VowiWy." 

"  If  it  'i  really  tli«  same  pcr«oii."  said  1,  gknctiig  towards  him. ' 
at  u  niacc  called  tjalcm  House  wliore  wc  war*  togatber,  mi  be 
exoellniil  fdlow," 

"  Oh  yes.  Traildles  is  n  good  fellow,"  rciumelt'  my  boat,  i 
his  hcnd  with  an  tiir  of  toleration.    "  'rraddlc*  is  quiu  a  good  ttHam." 

"  It 's  a  eiirioiw  minnidciuw,"  aiud  I. 

"  Il  it  rentiy,"  returned  my  koat,  "  cjuitc  n  emiiadaDoe, 
abouid  be  hnre'  at  all :  si  IVoddlea  was  only  inntcd  tliif  ■ 

fl  fiat*  at  tnbk,  intended  to  he  occupied  by  Mr*,  licary  6 

~uif  racanl,  in  oansccncDcc  of  Ids  indiapontion. 
I.  Henry  %iiker  s  brothrr,  Ur.  Copperfii^." 
_     I  murinurtd  uit  nssem,  which  ivaa  full  of  feeling,  eonsltl 
knew  nothiti;,'  nt  nil  ubnut  him ;  and  [  iuquired  wbat  Ut,  TnddliasMll 
profeiaion. 
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"  Traddles,"  returned  Mr.  Waterbrook,  "  is  a  young  man  reading  for  the 
bar.  Yes.  He  is  quite  a  good  fcUow — nobody's  enemy  but  his  own." 
"  Is  he  his  own  enemy  ?  "  said  I,  sorry  to  hear  this. 
"  Well,"  returned  Mr.  Waterbrook,  pursing  up  his  mouth,  and  playing 
with  his  wateh-chain,  in  a  comfortable,  prosperous  sort  of  way.  "  I 
should  say  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  stand  in  their  own  light.  Yes, 
I  should  say  he  would  never,  for  example,  be  worth  five  hundred  pound. 
Traddles  was  recommended  to  me,  by  a  professional  friend.  Oh  yes. 
Yes.  He  has  a  kind  of  talent,  for  drawing  briefs,  and  stating  a  case  in 
writing,  plainly.  I  xun  able  to  throw  something  in  Traddles's  way,  in  the 
course  oi  the  year ;  something — for  him — considerable.  Oh  yes.  Yes.'* 
I  was  much  impressed  bv  the  extremely  comfortable  and  satisfied 
manner,  in  which  Mr.  Waterbrook  delivered  himself  of  this  little  word 
*'  Yes,"  every  now  and  then.  There  was  wonderful  expression  in  it.  It 
completely  conveyed  the  idea  of  a  man  who  had  been  bom,  not  to  say 
with  a  silver  spoon,  but  with  a  scaling-ladder,  and  had  gone  on  mounting 
all  the^eights  of  life  one  after  another,  until  now  he  looked,  from  the  tap 
of  the  fortUications,  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher  and  a  patron,  on  the 
people  down  in  the  trenches. 

My  reflections  on  this  theme  were  still  in  progress  when  dinner  was 
announced.  Mr.  Waterbrook  went  down  with  Hamlet's  aunt.  Mr.  Henry 
Spiker  took  Mrs.  Waterbrook.  Agnes,  whom  I  shoidd  have  liked  to  take 
myself,  was  given  to  a  simpering  fellow  with  weak  legs.  Uriah* 
Traddles,  and  I,  as  the  junior  part  of  the  company,  went  down  last,  how 
we  could.  I  was  not  so  vexed  at  losing  Agnes  as  I  might  have  been 
since  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  making  myself  known  to  Traddles  on 
the  stairs,  who  greeted  me  with  great  fervor :  while  Uriah  writhed  with 
such  obtrusive  satisfaction  and  self-abasement,  that  I  could  gladly  have 
pitched  him  over  the  baunisters. 

Traddles  and  1  were  separated  at  table,  being  billeted  in  two  remote 
comers :  he  in  the  glare  of  a  red  velvet  lady ;  I,  in  the  gloom  of  Hamlet's 
aunt.  The  dinner  was  very  lonff,  and  the  conversation  was  about  the 
Aristocracy — and  Blood.  Mrs.  Waterbrook  repeatedly  told  us,  that  if  she 
^  a  weakness,  it  was  Blood. 

It  occurred  to  me  several  times  that  we  should  have  got  on  better,  if  we 

W  not  been  quite  so  genteel.    Wc  were  so  exceedingly  genteel,  that  our 

^^^  was  very  limited.     A  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gulpidge  were  of  the  party,  who 

^J  something  to  do  at  sccoud-hand  (at  least,  ]VIr.  Gulpidge  had)  with 

the  law  business  of  the  Bank ;  and  what  with  the  Bank,  and  what  with  the 

-S^^wry,  we  were  as  exclusive  as  the  Court  Circular.     To  mend  the  matter, 

i^^JUlet's  aunt  had  the  family  failing  of  indulging  in  soliloquy,  and  held 

«2^t  in  a  desultory  maimer,  by  herself,  on  every  topic  that  was  introduced. 

ne^  were  few  enough,  to  be  sure;  but  as  we  always  fell  back  upon 

?J^d,  she  had  as  wide  a  field  for  abstract  speculation  as  her  nephew  himself. 

J       "^e  might  have  been  a  party  of  Ogres,  the  conversation  assumed  such  a 

^^nine  complexion. 
^-    *  1  confess  I  am  of  Mrs.  Waterbrook's  opinion,"  said  Mr.  Waterbrook, 
^    *^  his  wine-glass  at  his  eye.     "  Other  things  are  all  very  well  in  their 
y»  but  give  mc  Blood  1 " 

Oh  I  There  is  noUiing,"  observed  Hamlet's  aunt,  *'  so  satisfactory  to 
There  is  nothing  that  is  so  much  one's  beau-ideal  of — of  all  that  sort 
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of  thing,  spenking  generally.     Tbere  ore  some  low  minds  (nol  many,  I  ■ 

liappy  to  believe,  but  there  ore  tonui)  that  voulil  prefer  to  do  what  J 

should  cnll  bow  down  before  idols.     Positively  Idola  I     Before  t 

intellect,  and  so  on.     liut  these  are  intangible  points.     BIomI  is 

We  see  Blood  in  a  nose,  and  wc  know  it.     We  meet  with  it  in 

and  we  say,  'There  it  is!     That's  Blood  I'     It  is  au  actual  matter  of  fad 

Wo  point  it  out.     It  adiuits  of  no  doubt," 

The  simpering  fellow  with  the  weak  legs,  who  had  taken  A^e*  ilow| 
staled  Ihe  question  more  riecdsively  yet,  1  thought, 

"  Oh,  you  know,  deuce  take  it,"  said  Ibis  geutleman,  looking  round  t] 
board  with  an  iiubecile  imile,  "  we  can't  foreiro  Blood,  you  kuow.  fl 
muit  hare  Blood,  you  know.  Some  young  fellows,  you  know,  may  \ 
a  little  behind  their  station,  perhaps,  in  point  of  cducnUou  and  behavir'^ 
and  may  go  a  little  wrong,  you  know,  and  get  themselves  and  other  p 
into  a  variety  of  Hxes — and  all  that — but  deuce  take  it,  it 's  deligbtAil  l| 
reflect  that  they  "ve  got  Blood  in  'em  1  Myself,  I  'd  rather  at  any  C' 
knocked  down  by  a  man  who  had  got  Blood  in  him,  than  I  'd  be  pi 
up  by  a  man  who  hadn't !" 

This  sentiment,  as  compressing  the  general  question  into  t 
gave  the  utmost  satisfaction,  nnd  brought  the  gentleman  into  grrxt  a 
until  the  ladies  retired.  After  tliat.  I  observed  that  Sir.  Gutpidp  ni 
Mr.  Henry  Spiker,  who  hnd  hitherto  been  very  distant,  entered  iolo  a 
defensive  alliance  ngainat  us,  the  common  enemy,  and  exchau^  s  iny*lc> 
rioiiB  dialogue  across  the  table  for  our  defeat  and  overthrow. 

"  Thut  affair  of  the  lirst  bond  for  four  thousand  five  hundred  pnaaj 
bns  not  taken  the  course  that  was  expected,  Gulpidge,"  said  Mr.  Ha' 
Spiker. 

"  Do  you  mean  the  D.  of  A.'sP "  said  Mr.  Spiker, 

"  The  C.  of  B.'a?"  said  Mr.  Gulpidge, 

Mr.  Spiker  raised  his  eye-brows,  and  looked  much  o 

"  When  the  question  was  referred  to  Lord — I  needn't   b 
said  Mr.  Guljiidge.  checking  himself — 

"  I  imderstand,"  saiil  Mr.  Spiker,  "  N," 

Mr,  Gulpidge  darkly  nodded — "  was  referred  to  him,  his  m 
'  Money,  or  no  release,' " 

"  Lord  bless  my  soul!"  cried  Mr,  Spiker. 

"'Money,  or  no  release,'"  repented  Mr.  Gulpidge  firmly,  "l 
next  in  reversion — you  understaud  me  ?" 

"  K,  "  uid  Mr,  Sjiiker,  iritb  nn  ominona  look, 

"  — K,  Ihcu   positively  refused  to  sign.     lie  was  attended  al  1 
market  for  that  purpose,  and  lie  point-blank  refused  to  do  it," 

Mr.  Spiker  was  »o  interested,  that  he  became  quite  stony. 

•'  So  the  matter  rests  at  this  hour,"  said  Mr,  Gulpidge,  tbrawing  h 
si-lf  back  in  his  chair.     "  Our  friend  Walcrbrook  will  cxcnse  mc  i 
forbear  to  explain  myself  generally,  on  account  of  tliu  magnitude  of  fli 
interest*  involvni." 

Mr,  Wnterbrook  was  only  loo  happy,  as  it  si)peared  lo  m<!,  lo  We  ii 
interests,  and  such  naiuc;,  even  hinted  at.  across  bis  table.     He  Mscdi 
nn  expression  of  ^loouiy  intelligence  (though  I  an  persuaded  ki  ll 
no  more  nboot  llic  discussion  than  I  did),  and  highly  ■]__ 
diKTction  that  had  been  obserTcd.    Mr.  Spiker,  after  the  n 
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a  confidence,  naturally  desired  to  favor  his  friend  with  a  confidence  of  his 
own;  therefore  the  foregoing  dialogue  was  succeeded  by  another,  in 
whidi  it  was  Mr.  Gulpidge's  turn  to  be  surprised,  and  that  by  another  in 
which  the  surprise  came  round  to  Mr.  Spiker's  turn  again,  and  so  on, 
tarn  and  turn  about.  All  this  time  we,  the  outsiders,  remained  oppressed 
by  the  tremendous  interests  involved  in  the  conversation ;  and  our  host 
regarded  us  with  pride,  as  the  victims  of  a  salutary  awe  and  astonishment. 

I  was  very  glad  indeed  to  get  up-stairs  to  Agnes,  and  to  talk  with  her 
in  a  comer,  and  to  introduce  Traddles  to  her,  who  was  shy,  but  agreeable, 
and  the  same  good-natured  creature  still.  As  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
early,  on  account  of  going  away  next  morning  for  a  month,  I  had  not 
nearly  so  much  conversation  with  him  as  I  could  have  wished ;  but  we 
exdianged  addresses,  and  promised  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  another 
meeting  when  he  should  come  back  to  town.  He  was  greatly  interested 
to  hear  that  I  knew  Steerforth,  and  spoke  of  him  with  such  warmth  that 
I  made  him  tell  Agnes  what  he  thought  of  him.  But  Agnes  only  looked 
at  me  the  while,  and  very  slightly  shook  her  head  when  only  I  observed  her. 

As  she  was  not  among  people  with  whom  I  believed  she  could  be  very 
modi  at  home,  I  was  almost  glad  to  hear  that  she  was  going  away  within 
a  few  days,  though  I  was  sorry  at  the  prospect  of  parting  from  her  again 
so  soon.  This  caused  me  to  remain  until  all  the  company  were  gone. 
Conversing  with  her,  and  hearing  her  sing,  was  such  a  delightful  reminder 
to  me  of  my  happy  life  in  the  grave  old  house  she  had  made  so  beautiful, 
that  I  could  have  remained  there  half  the  night ;  but,  having  no  excuse 
for  staying  any  longer,  when  the  lights  of  Mr.  Waterbrook's  society  were 
all  snuffed  out,  I  took  my  leave  very  much  against  my  inclination.  I  felt 
then,  more  than  ever,  that  she  was  my  better  Angel ;  and  if  I  thought  of 
her  sweet  face  and  placid  smile,  as  though  they  had  shone  on  me  from 
some  removed  being,  like  an  Angel,  I  hope  I  thought  no  harm. 

I  have  said  that  the  company  were  all  gone ;  but  I  ought  to  have  ex- 
cepted Uriah,  whom  I  don't  include  in  that  denomination,  and  wlio  had 
never  ceased  to  hover  near  us.  He  was  close  behind  me  when  I  went 
down-stairs.  He  was  close  beside  me,  when  I  walked  away  from  the 
house,  slowly  fitting  his  long  skeleton  fingers  into  the  still  longer  fingers 
of  a  great  Guy  Fawkes  pair  of  gloves. 

It  was  in  no  disposition  for  Uriah's  company,  but  in  remembrance  of 
the  entreaty  Agnes  had  made  to  me,  that  I  asked  him  if  he  would  come 
home  to  my  rooms,  and  have  some  coffee. 

'•  Oh,  really.  Master  Copperfield,"  he  rejoined, — "  I  beg  your  pardon. 
Mister  Copperfield,  but  the  other  comes  so  natural, — I  don't  like  that 
you  should  put  a  constraint  upon  yourself  to  ask  a  numble  person  like 
me  to  your  ouse/* 

"  There  is  no  constraint  in  the  case,"  said  I.     "  Will  you  come  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  to,  very  much,"  replied  Uriah,  with  a  writhe. 

••  Well,  then,  come  along !  "  said  I. 

I  could  not  help  being  rather  short  with  hira,  but  he  appeared  not  to 
mind  it.  We  went  the  nearest  way,  without  conversing  much  upon  the 
road ;  and  he  was  so  humble  in  respect  of  those  scarecrow  gloves,  that 
he  was  still  putting  them  on,  and  seemed  to  have  made  no  advance  in  that 
labour,  when  we  got  to  my  place. 

I  led  him  up  the  dark  stairs,  to  prevent  his  knocking  his  head  against 
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auvtliitig,  and  really  his  damp  cold  Land  ftdt  so  like  n  froj;  in  mine,  Umt 
I  ivHs  tnnptcd  to  drop  it  and  run  awny.  Agues  mul  hotpitalily  an- 
vaikd,  however,  and  I  conducteil  him  to  loy  firctide.  Wlicu  I  iigUol 
my  cnDdles,  he  fell  into  meek  traiieporU  with  the  room  that  waa  rev 
to  liim  1  and  nhen  I  lientfd  the  QoHev  iu  tin  auaftuming;  tibck-tiu  v 
in  which  Mrs.  Crupp  delighted  to  prepare  il  (chicOy,  I  bclirvc,  bea 
it  was  not  iutended  for  tlic  purpose,  ueiikg  a  sliaviiig-pat,  and  bi 
there  was  a  patent  invention  of  great  price  mouKWiitg  uwoy  i 
pantry),  be  profuascd  so  tnucli  etnotion,  that  I  could  juyfuUy  have  ■■ 
him. 

"Oh,  really.  Master  Copparfield. — 1  mcau  Kltsler  Copp<rfI<Jil,"  & 
Uriah,  "  to  see  you   wuiting  upon  me  is  what  I  ue\iii  could  bare  c 

rcted !  But,  one  way  mid  auoLbcr,  ao  uauy  things  happcu  lo  me  « 
never  could  have  expected,  I  am  sure,  in  my  umble  filulion,  th 
seems  lo  roiu  bleasiiigs  on  my  cd.  You  have  beard  something,  1  des  _ 
or  B  change  in  my  expectations.  Master  C^perfieUI, — /  stiouJcr  say,  jkEii 
Copperfield  ?  " 

Ai  he  sat  on  my  sofa,  with  ]m  long  knees  drawn  up  under  bis 
cap,  bis  hat  and  gloves  upon  the  ground  close  to  him,  bis  tpoo 
sonly  round  and  round,  bis  shadouloss  red  eyen,  whieli  looked  u 
had  scorched  their  laxhes  off,  tnrucd  towards  me  without  looking  al  i 
the  disagreeabb;  diutg  1  Imve  formerly  dcecriboil  ia  lua  noslrib  t 
and  going  with  hie  breath,  and  a  aoaky  undulation  perva<.' ' 
from  his  chin  to  his  boot£,  I  (leaded  in  iiiy  oicu  mind  that  I  i 
intensely.    It  made  me  rcry  uncomfortable  to  have  him  for  a 
was  young  then,  and  uiiui>ed  to  disguise  what  I  so  strongly  U 

"  You  have  heard  sometliing,  t  des-suy,  of  a  change  iu  n 
3fsater  Copperfield, — I  should  say,  Mister  Copperfield  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  something." 

"  Ah !  I  thought  Mis6  Agues  would  know  of  it  1 "  he  t|inetly  rein 
"  1  'm  glad  to  find  Miss  Agues  knows  of  it.    Oh,  thank  you^  lif 
Mister  Coppcrtichl  1 " 

I  could  have  thrown  my  bootjack  at  him  (it  lay  ready  on  the  i 
having  cntra]>ped  mc  into  the  disclosure  of  aayihing  oonoeming  J 
however  immaterial.     But  I  only  drank  my  coffee. 

"Wbat  a  prophet  you  have  shown  yourscll',  Mistir  CoppcrfleU!" 
pursued  Uriah.  "Deer  me,  wliat  a  proplietyou  hav«  proved youiself  b> 
oe!  Pon't  you  remember  saying  to  mc  once,  tb.^t  perhaps  I  should  b* 
a  pitrlner  in  Mr.  Wickficld's  businc»,  and  pcihaps  it  might  bo  VVicklicid 
and  llcrpl  fou  may  not  recollect  it  i  bat  when  a  iiersoa  is  UDhlfc 
Sljistcr  r'nppcrficlii,  a  person  trrnsuics  such  things  upl' 

"  I  recollect  talking  about  it,"  said  1,  "Ihoagh  I  ccrttvuly  did  not  tfaiak 
it  very  likely  then."  " 

"  Oh  !  who  Koulil  have  thought  it  likaly,  Mister  Coppcxfidd  I  "  i 
t.'riah,  enthuainalicnlly,  "  I  nra  sure  I  didn't  myself.     I  rccoflent  a 
with  my  own  lips  that  I  was  much  too  umhb.    Ho  I  couidcnd  n 
really  and  truly. ' 

He  sat,  with  that  carred  grin  on  hit  lone,  looking  at  the  fin^  ta  I  b 
at  him. 

"  But  the  umblost  persons.  Master  Ct^ptrfield,"  ho  proaeotly  P 
"  may  be  the  instrustcnts  of  good.     I  am  glud  tn  think  1  hara  b 
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instrument  of  good  to  Mr.  WkkfieLd,  and  tlut  I  joaay  be  more  so.  Oh 
what  a  worthy  man  he  is,  Mister  Copperfield,  huL  how  imprttdent  he  hat 
been!" 

"I  am  flony  to  hear  it,"  aaid  L  I  ooold  not  hdp  adding,  rather 
pointedly,  "  on  all  aeeounts." 

"  Decidedly  so,  Mister  Copperfield,"  replied  Uriah.  "  On  all  acooouta. 
Miss  Ai^nes's  ab^ire  all !  You  don't  remember  your  own  eloquent  expres- 
sioDS,  Master  Copperfield;  but  /  remember  how  you  said  one  day  that 
everybody  must  admire  her,  and  how  I  thanked  you  for  it !  You  hare 
forgot  that,  I  have  no  doubt.  Master  Copperfield  P  " 

«  No,"  said  I,  drily. 

"  Oh  how  glad  I  am,  you  have  not !  "  exclaimed  Uriah.  "  To  think 
that  you  should  be  the  first  to  kindle  the  sparks  of  ambition  in  my  umble 
breast,  and  that  you  Ve  not  forgot  it !  Oh ! — ^Would  you  excuse  me 
aaking  for  a  eup  more  oofTee?  " 

Something  in  the  emphasiB  he  laid  upon  l;ha  VinilHng  of  those  sparks, 
and  something  in  the  glance  be  directed  at  me  as  he  said  it,  bad  mfule  me 
start  as  if  I  had  seen  him  iUuminated  by  a  bhize  of  light.  Eecalled  by  his 
request,  preferred  in  quite  another  tone  of  voice,  I  did  the  honors  of  the 
shaving-pot ;  but  I  did  them  with  an  unsteadiness  of  hand,  a  6ud<lcn  sense 
of  being  no  match  for  him,  and  a  perplexed  suspicious  anxiety  as  to  what 
he  might  be  going  to  say  next,  which  I  felt  oould  not  escape  his  observation. 

He  said  nothing  at  aU.  He  stirred  his  coffee  round  and  round,  he  sipped 
it,  he  felt  his  chin  softly  with  his  gridy  hand,  he  looked  at  the  fire,  he  looked 
about  the  room,  he  gasped  rather  than  smiled  at  me,  he  writhed  and  undu- 
lated about,  in  his  deferential  servility,  ha  stirred  and  sipped  again,  but  he 
left  the  renewal  of  the  conversation  t6  me. 

**  So,  ^Ir.  Wickfield,"  said  I,  at  last,  **  who  is  worth  five  hundred  of 
you — or  me  ; "  for  my  life,  I  think  I  could  not  have  liclped  dividing  that 
part  of  the  sentence  with  an  awkward  jerk ;  *^  has  been  imprudent,  has 
he,  Mr.  Heep  ?  " 

"Oh  very  imprudent  indeed.  Master  Copperfield,"  returned  Triah, 
sighing  modestly.  "  Oh  very  mueh  so  I  But  I  wish  you  'd  call  me 
Uriah,  if  you  please.     It 's  like  oid  times." 

"  Well !  Uriah,"  said  I,  bolting  it  out  with  some  difficulty. 

"  Thank  you  ! "  he  returned,  wiih  fer\x>r.  "  Thank  you.  Master  Copper- 
field  !  It 's  like  the  blowing  of  old  breezes  or  the  ringing  of  old 
bellses  to  hear  you  say  Uriah.  X  beg  your  pardon.  Was  I  making  any 
observation  ?  " 

"  About  Mr.  Wickfield,"  I  suggested. 

"  Oh  !  Yes,  truly,"  said  Uriah.  **  Ah !  Great  imprudence.  Master 
Copperfield.  It 's  a  topic  that  I  wouldn't  touch  upon,  to  any  soul  but 
you.  Even  to  you  I  can  only  touch  upon  it,  and  no  more.  If  any  one 
else  had  been  in  my  place  during  the  last  few  yesirs,  by  this  tune  he  would 
have  had  Mr.  Wickfield  (oh,  what  a  worthy  man  he  is.  Master  Copperfield, 
too  I)  under  his  thumb.  Un — der — his  thumb,"  said  Uriah,  very  slowly, 
as  he  stretched  out  his  cruel-looking  hand  above  my  tabic,  and  pressed  Los 
own  thumb  down  upon  it,  until  it  shook,  imd  sh(x>k  the  room. 

If  I  had  been  obliged  to  look  at  him  with  his  splay  foot  on  ]VIr.  Wick- 
field's  head,  I  think  I  could  scarcely  liave  hated  him  more. 

"  Oh  dear,  yes,  ^Easter  Copperfield,"  he  proceeded,  iu  a  soft  voice,  most 
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rrmnrlcably  contraating  with  the  action  of  his  thumb,  which  fUd  not 
diminish  its  hard  pressure  in  the  least  degree,  "  tlterc  '9  no  donbt  of  iL 
There  would  have  heeu  loss,  disgrace,  I  don't  know  what  all.  Mr. 
"Wiekficld  knows  it.  I  tun  the  umble  instrument  of  utnbly  serving  liin^ 
and  he  puts  me  on  an  eminence  I  hardly  could  have  bopfd  to  reach.  Iloflt 
thankful  should  I  be  I  "  With  liis  face  turned  towards  1110,  as  he  finiih^ 
but  without  looking  at  me,  he  took  his  crooked  thumb  off  the  ipi 
where  he  had  planted  it,  and  slowly  and  thoughtfidly  suTaped  bis  Link  ja 
with  it,  as  if  he  were  shaving  himself. 

I  recollect  well  how  indignantly  my  heart  beat,  as  I  saw  his  cmfty  fao 
with  the  appropriately  red  light  of  the  fire  upon  il,  preparing  for  ftonu 
thing  else. 

"MuBt*r  Copper  field,"  he  begoa — "but  am  I  keeping  jou  upP" 

"  You  are  uot  keeping  me  up.     I  generally  go  to  bed  late." 

"Tliauk  you.  Master  Copperfield!  1  have  risen  from  my  nmU 
station  since  first  yo<[  used  to  address  mc,  it  is  true ;  but  I  am  nroble  ttH 
1  hope  I  never  shall  be  otherwise  tlian  umble.  You  will  not  think  ll 
worse  of  my  umbleness,  if  I  make  a  little  oonRdeDoe  to  yoo,  HaM 
Copperfield?     Will  you P" 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  I,  with  an  effort. 

"  Thank  you  I  "  He  took  out  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  iMfpm  wipia 
the  palms  of  his  hands.     "  Miss  Agnes,  Master  Copjierlield — " 

"Well,  Uriah P" 

"  Oh,  how  pleasant  to  I)e  called  Uriah,  apontaneously  I "  he  cried  1  an 
gflTe  himself  a  jerk,  Uke  a  convulsive  fish.  "  You  thought  her  tookia 
very  beautiful  to-night.  Master  Copperfield  ?  " 

"  I  thought  her  looking  ns  ahc  always  does ;  superior,  in  all  ntprtU,  t 
evcrj-  one  around  licr,"  I  returned. 

"  Oh,  thank  you !  It  s  so  true!"  he  cried.  "Oh,  thank  you  »« 
much  for  that  I  " 

"Not  at  all,"  I  said,  loftily.  "There  is  no  reason  whv  yoa  shoul 
thank  me." 

"Why  that.  Master  Copperfield,"  aaid  T'riah,  "is,  in  fact,  the  md 
dence  that  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  reposing.  Umble  as  I  atn, 
he  wiped  his  hands  harder,  and  looked  at  them  and  at  the  lire  by  turn 
"  umble  as  my  mother  is,  and  lowlv  as  our  poor  but  honest  roof  lioi  cvi 
been,  the  image  of  Miss  Agnes  (I  don't  mind  trusting  you  with  mv  Murre 
Master  Copperfield,  for  I  have  always  overflowed  towards  you  »uioe  tl 
first  moment  I  had  the  pleasure  of  beholding  you  in  a  poney-shay)  hw 


I  my  breast  for  j 


Oh,  Master  Copperfield,  with  what   a    pu 


affection  do  I  bve  the  ^und  my  Agnes  walks  on  !  " 

I  believe  I  had  a  delirious  idea  of  scixing  the  red-hot  pokur  out  of 
fire,  and  runnbg  him  through  with  it.     It  went  from  me  with  a  sbi 
like  a  ball  fired  from  u  lille  ;  but  the  imairc  of  Agnes,  outraged  by  so  tone 
as  a  thought  of  this  red-headed  animal's,  reuiained  in  luy  mind  when 
looked  at  him,  sitting  all  awry  as  if  his  mean  soul  griped  bis  body,  and 
mode  me  giddy.    Uo  seemed  to  swell  and  grow  before  my  eyes;  Ibe  rocm 
Bccmcd  full  of  the  echoes  of  hia  voice  ;  anil  the  strange  foaling  ("to  whii^ 
perhaps,  no  one  is  quit«  a  stranger)  that  all  this  hud  occurred  bcfum,  at 
c  mdcfinite  time,  and  that  I  knen 
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A  timely  observation  of  the  sense  of  power  that  there  was  in  his  face, 
did  more  to  bring  back  to  my  remembrance  the  entreaty  of  Agnes,  in  its 
full  force,  than  any  effort  I  could  have  made.  I  asked  him,  with  a  better 
i^pearance  of  composure  than  I  could  have  thought  possible  a  minute 
before,  whether  he  had  made  his  feelings  known  to  Agnes. 

"  Oh,  no,  Master  Copperiield !  "  he  returned ;  "  oh  dear,  no  !  Not  to 
any  one  but  you.  You  see  I  am  only  just  emerging  from  my  lowly 
station.  I  rest  a  good  deal  of  hope  on  her  observing  how  useful  I  am  to 
her  father  (for  I  trust  to  be  very  useful  to  him,  indeed,  Master  Copperiield}, 
and  how  I  smooth  the  way  for  him,  and  keep  him  straight.  She 's  so  much 
attached  to  her  father.  Master  Copperiield  (oh  what  a  lovely  thing  it  is  in  a 
daughter !),  that  I  think  she  may  come,  on  his 'account,  to  be  kind  to  me.!' 
I  fathomed  the  depth  of  the  rascal's  whole  scheme,  and  understood 
why  he  laid  it  bare. 

"  If  you  'U  have  the  goodness  to  keep  my  secret.  Master  Copperfield," 
he  pursued,  "  and  not,  in  general,  to  go  against  me,  I  shall  take  it  as  a 
particular  favor.  You  wouldn't  wish  to  make  unpleasantness.  I  know 
what  a  friendly  heart  you  've  got ;  but  having  only  known  me  on  my  umble 
footing  (on  my  umblest,  I  should  say,  for  I  am  very  umble  still),  you  might, 
unbeknown,  go  against  me  rather,  with  my  Agnes.  I  call  her  mine,  you 
flee,  Master  Copperfield.  There 's  a  song  that  says,  '  I  'd  crowns  resign* 
to  call  her  mine  ! '     ]  hope  to  do  it,  one  of  these  days." 

Dear  Agnes!  So  much  too  loving  and  too  good  for  any  one  that 
I  could  think  of,  was  it  possible  that  she  was  reserved  to  be  the  wife  of 
sadi  a  wretch  as  this  ! 

"  There 's  no  hurry  at  present,  you  know,  Master  Copperfield,"  Uriah 
proceeded,  in  his  slimy  way,  as  I  sat  gazing  at  him,  with  this  thought  in 
my  mind.  "  My  Agnes  is  very  young  still ;  and  mother  and  me  will  have 
to  work  our  way  upards,  and  make  a  good  many  new  arrangements, 
before  it  would  be  quite  convenient.  So  I  shall  have  time  gradually  to 
make  her  familiar  with  my  hopes,  as  opportunities  oifer.  Oh,  I  'm  so 
much  obliged  to  you  for  this  confidence !  Oh,  it 's  such  a  relief,  you  can't 
think,  to  know  that  you  understand  our  situation,  and  ore  certain  (as  you 
wouldn't  wish  to  make  unpleasantness  in  the  family)  not  to  go  against  nie !  " 
He  took  the  hand  which  I  dared  not  withhold,  and  having  given  it  a 
damp  squeeze,  referred  to  his  pale-faced  watch. 

"  Dear  me  !  "  he  said,  "  it 's  past  one.  The  moments  slip  away  so, 
in  the  confidence  of  old  times.  Master  Copperfield,  that  it's  almost 
half-past  one  I " 

I  answered  that  I  had  thought  it  was  later.     Not  that  I  had  really 

thought  so,  but  because  my  conversational  powers  were  effectually  scattered. 

"  Dear  me  !  "  he  said,  considering.  "  The  ouse  that  I  am  stopping  at — 

a  sort  of  a  private  hotel  and  boarding  ouse,  Master  Copperfield,  near  the 

New  River  ed — will  have  gone  to  bed  these  two  hours." 

"I  am  sorry,"  I  returned,  "that  there  is  only  one  bed  here,  and 
that  I—" 

"  Oh,  don't  think  of  mentioning  beds,  Master  Copperfield !  "  he  rejoined 
ecstatically,  drawing  up  one  leg.  "  But  tcould  you  have  any  objections 
to  my  laying  down  before  the  fire? " 

"  if  it  comes  to  that,"  I  said,  "pray  take  my  bed,  and  I'll  lie  down 
before  the  fire." 
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His  repudfiation  of  this  oWdr  was  almost  shnlt  emnigfr,  is  t!ie  excess  of 
its  surprise  and  bamility,  to  Imre  penetrated  to  t3ie  ears  of  Mrs.  Crupp, 
then  sleeping,  I  suppose ,  in  a  distant  chamber,  situated  at  about  tht 
level  of  low  water  mark,  soothed  in  her  shmibers  bj^  the  ticking  of  an 
incorrigible  clock,  to  which  she  alwm  refemed  me  when  we  had  any  h'ttle 
difference  on  the  score  of  pimctuality,  and  which  was  never  less  than 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  too  slow,  and  had  always  been  put  right  in  the 
morning  by  the  best  authorities.  As  no  arguments  I  could  urge,  in  mj 
bewildered  condition,  had  the  least  effect  upon  his  mo^ty  in  indtxcing 
him  to  accept  my  bed-room,  I  was  obliged  to  make  the  best  arrangements 
I  could,  for  his  repose  before  the  fire.  The  mattress  of  the  sofa  (which 
was  a  great  deal  too  short  for  his  lank  figure),  the  sofa  pillows^  a  blanket, 
the  table-cover,  a  clean  breakfest-doth,  and  a  great  coat,  made  him  a  bed 
and  covering,  for  which  he  was  more  than  thankful.  Having  lent  him  a 
nightcap,  which  he  put  on  at  once,  and  in  which  he  made  snch  an  awful 
figure  that  I  have  never  worn  one  since,  I  left  him  to  his  rest. 

I  never  shall  forget  that  night.  I  never  shall  forget  how  I  tuned  and 
tumbled;  how  I  wearied  mysdf  with  thinking  about  Agnes  and  this 
creature  ;  how  I  considered  what  coidd  I  do,  and  what  ought  I  to  do ; 
how  I  could  come  to  no  other  condusion  than  that  the  b^  course  for 
her  peace,  was  to  do  nothing,  and  to  keep  to  myselT  what  I  had  heard. 
If  I  went  to  sleep  for  a  few  moments,  the  image  of  Agnes  with  her 
tender  eyes,  and  of  her  father  looking  fondly  on  her,  as  I  had  so  often 
seen  him  look,  arose  before  me  with  appeafing  faces,  and  fiDed  me  with 
vague  terrors.  When  I  awoke,  the  recollection  that  Uriah  was  lying  in 
the  next  room  sat  heavy  on  me  like  a  waking  night-mare ;  and  opfMPessed 
me  with  a  leaden  dread,  as  if  I  had  had  some  meaner  quality  ot  dbvil  for 
a  lodger. 

The  poker  got  into  my  dozing  thoughts  besides,  and  wouldn't  oome  out. 
1  thought,  between  sleeping  and  wa^ng,  that  it  was  still  red  hot,  and  I 
had  snatched  it  out  of  the  &^,  and  run  him  through  the  body.  I  was  so 
haunted  at  last  by  the  idea,  though  I  knew  there  was  nothing  in  it,  that 
I  stole  into  the  next  room  to  look  at  him.  There  I  saw  him,  lying  on  his 
back,  with  his  legs  extending  to  I  don't  know  where,  gurglmgs  taking 
place  in  his  throat,  stoppages  in  his  nose,  and  his  mouth  open  like  a  post- 
office.  He  was  so  much  worse  in  reality  than  in  my  distempered  fancy, 
that  afterwards  I  was  attracted  to  him  in  very  repulsion,  and  could  not 
help  wandering  in  and  out  every  half  hour  or  so,  and  taking  another  look 
at  him.  Still,  the  long,  long  night  seemed  heavy  and  hopeless  as  ever, 
and  no  promise  of  day  was  in  the  murky  sky. 

"VMien  I  saw  him  going  down  stairs  earljrfti  the  morning  (for,  thank 
Heaven !  he  would  not  stay  to  breakfast),  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  the  night 
was  going  away  in  his  person.  When  I  went  out  to  the  Commons,  I 
charged  Mrs.  Crupp  with  particular  directions  to  leave  the  windows  open, 
that  my  sitting-room  might  be  aired,  and  purged  of  his  presence. 
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CHAPTEE  XXVI. 

1   PALL  IKTO  CAWIVITY. 

I  lAw  no  moro  of  Umh  Heep,  until  the  daj  when  Agnes  left  town.  I 
«i  t^  coaek»offioe  to  take  leave  of  her  and  see  ber  go ;  and  there  was 
he»  ntaming  to  Ctnterburj  by  the  same  eonvejance.  It  was  some  small 
Mtiafaetion  to  me  to  observe  his  spaie,  short-waisted,  high-shouldered, 
BulbeRy-coloured  great-coat  perched  up»  in  company  with  an  umbrelkt 
ISko  a  small  tent,  on  the  edge  of  the  back  seat  on  the  loof,  while  Agnes 
o£  course,  inside ;  but  what  I  underwent  in  my  efforts  to  be  friendly 
Urn,  while  Agnes  looked  on,  perhaps  deserved  that  little  recompense* 
At  tte  coaeh-window,  as  at  the  dinner-party,  be  hovered  about  us  without 
a  moment's  intermission,  like  a  great  vulture :  gorging  himself  on  every 
fljyiaUe  that  I  said  to  Agnes,  or  Agnes  said  to  me. 

Li  tlie  state  of  trouble  into  which  his  disclosure  by  my  fire  had  thrown 
atty  I  kad  thought  very  much  of  the  words  Agnes  had  used  in  reference  to 
Hm  partnefship.  *'  I  did  what  I  hope  was  right.  Fedymg  sure  that  it 
necessary  for  papa's  peace  that  the  sacrifice  should  be  made,  I  entreated 
to  make  it."  A  miserable  foreboding  that  she  would  yield  to^  and 
herself  by,  the  same  feeling  in  reference  to  any  sacrifice  for  his 
uke,  had  oppressed  me  ever  since.  I  knew  how  she  loved  him.  I  knew 
what  the  devotion  of  her  nature  was.  I  knew  from  her  own  lips  that  she 
regarded  herself  as  the  innocent  cause  of  his  errors,  and  as  owing  him  a 
great  debt  she  ardently  desired  to  pay.  I  had  no  consolation  in  seeing 
bow  different  she  was  from  this  detestable  Eufus  with  the  mulberry- 
cok>nred  great-coat,  for  I  felt  that  in  the  very  difference  between  them,  in 
the  self-denial  of  her  pure  soul  and  the  sordid  baseness  of  his,  the  greatest 
danger  lay.  All  this,  doubtless,  he  knew  thoroughly,  and  had,  in  his 
conning,  considered  well. 

Yet,  I  was  so  certain  that  the  prospect  of  such  a  sacrifice  afar  off,  must 
destroy  the  happiness  of  Agnes ;  and  I  was  so  sure,  from  her  manner,  of 
its  being  imseen  by  her  then,  and  having  cast  no  shadow  on  her  yet ;  that 
I  could  as  soon  have  injured  her,  as  given  her  any  warning  of  what 
impended.  Thus  it  was*)hat  we  parted  without  explanation :  she  waving 
her  hand  and  smiling  farepell  from  the  coach- window ;  her  evil  genius 
writhing  on  the  roof,  as  if  he  had  her  in  his  clutches  and  triumphed. 

I  oould  not  get  over  this  farewell  glimpse  of  them  for  a  long  time. 
When  Agnes  wrote  to  tell  me  of  her  safe  arrival,  I  was  as  miserable  as  when 
I  saw  her  going  away.  Whenever  I  fell  into  a  thoughtful  state,  this 
subject  was  sure  to  present  itself,  and  all  my  uneasiness  was  sure  to  be 
redoubled.  Hardly  a  night  passed  without  my  dreaming  of  it.  It  became 
a  part  of  my  life,  and  as  inseparable  from  my  life  as  my  own  head. 

I  had  ainple  leisure  to  refine  upon  my  uneasiness :  for  Stecrforth  was 
It  Oxford,  as  ht  wrote  to  me,  and  when  I  was  not  at  the  Commons,  I  was 
very  much  abne.    I  believe  I  had  at  this  time  some  lurking  distrast  of 
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Stecrforlli.   I  wrote  to  him  most  affcclbnutoly  m  reply  to  his,  but  I  titaik  U 

irns  glad,  upon  the  wbok,  that  he  could  not  come  to  London  just  thm.     B 

suspect  the  truth  to  be,  that  the  influenoe  of  Agues  was  upon  nie,  undiM 

turbed  bv  the  sight  of  him ;  and  thai  it  was  t)ie  more  powerful  with  iMM 

because  she  hnd  so  large  a  share  in  my  thoughts  and  interest.  fl 

In  the  nieuutiroe,  days  and  weeks  slipped  away.     I  was  artiolod  ifl 

Spenlow  and  Jorkins.     I  had  uiucty  pounds  a  year  (exoiusive  of  my  booidB 

rent  uiid  sundry  collateral  matters)  from  my  aunt.    My  rooms  w«tfl 

eu^ged  for  twelve  montlis  certain :  and  though  I  still  foimd  tht^m  drmjfl 

of  on  eveaing,  and  the  eveuiugs  long.  I  oould  settle  down  into  a  state  dH 

equable  low  spirits,  and  resign  myself  to  coffee ;  which  I  seem,  on  kioka^| 

^ulc,  to  have  tnVen  by  the  gallon  at  about  this  period  of  my  existeoc^l 

^K^ut  this  time,  too,  I  made  three  discoveries :  first,  that  Mrs.  CnjM 

^^K  a  martyr  to  a  curioos  disorder  called  "  the  apazKums,"  wbtdi  mi^M 

^^fcially  aocompanied  with  iniUmmation  of  the  nose,  and  rcqniroit  In  tfl 

^miUDtly  treated  with  pcppenniuti  secoutUy,  that  something  pocaliarlfl 

the  tcmpcraturo  of  my  pantry,  made  the  bmtidy-bottles  burst ;  thirdly,  tlifl 

I  was  aloue  in  the  world,  and  much  given  to  record  that  circunutaaee^l 

fraj^ments  of  English  versification.  S 

On  the  day  when  I  was  articled,  no  festivity  took  place,  bcrond  nqr 
having  sandwiches  and  sherry  into  tlic  ofiiee  for  the  clrrks.  and  going  tloM 
to  the  theotre  at  nighl,  I  went  to  see  '•  The  Stranger  "  as  a  Uodon' 
Coninions  sort  of  play,  and  was  so  dreadfiilly  cut  up,  that  1  hardly  knffv 
myself  in  my  own  gloss  when  I  got  home.  Mr.  Spenlow  remarked.  M 
this  oeeosioa,  when  wc  concluded  our  business,  that  he  should  have  baa 
happy  to  Iinve  seen  me  at  his  house  at  Norwood  to  cdebrntr  our  bcoooi^ 
connected,  but  fur  his  domestic  arrangementa  being  in  some  d 
accotmt  of  the  expected  return  of  his  daughter  from  i 
ttou  at  Paris.  But,  he  intimated  that  wheu  she  eame  hon 
hope  to  hare  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  me.  I  knew  t 
widower  with  one  daughtrr,  and  expressed  my  ncknowlcdgmente;™ 
Mr.  Spenlow  was  ns  good  as  his  word.  In  u  week  or  two,  be  r 
to  this  engagement,  and  sai<l,  that  if  T  would  do  him  the  faror  to  o 
down  next  Saturday,  and  stay  till  Monday,  he  would  be  cxtremdy  lun 
Of  course  I  said  I  teanlil  do  him  the  favor ;  and  he  was  to  drive  mi 
in  his  phaeUin,  and  to  bring  mc  back. 

When  the  day  arrived,  luy  very  carpet-bag  was  an  oliject  nf  venen 
the  stipendiary  clerks,  to  whom  the  house  at  Norwood  was  a  sacred  n. 
One  of  them  informed  rac  that  he  had  heard  that  Mr.  Sjirnlow  ate  e 
off  plate  and  ehina  ;  and  another  hinted  at  champogDe  beiRg  ennstanlly  4 
draught,  after  tlie  usual  euslaro  of  table  boti.  The  old  ch»k  with  1^ 
ivig.  whose  name  was  Mr.  llifey,  had  been  down  c 
times  in  the  course  of  his  eikreer,  and  hod  on  each  occnaion  p 
the  break£ufr-parior.  lie  described  it  as  an  ajMrtnient  of'fl 
sumptuous  uatnie.  and  said  that  lie  hnd  drunk  brown  Eaat  II^ 
tl-cre,  of  a  (jualitj  so  precious  as  to  maki:  a  man  wiuk. 

We  had  an  ciljoumed  cause  in  the  Contbtory  Uint  day — about  a 
muniealing  a  baker  who  had  been  objecting  in  a  ^-c«try  to  s  parbf-nli 
and  as  the  erideucc  was  just  twioe  the  length  of  Kobtuson  Cruaoe,  1 
ing  lo  a  calculation  I  made,  it  was  rather  late  in  tb*  day  b  ~ 
tinisbed.      Uowcver,  we  got  him  excommunicatal  for  bul  imkM,  I 
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sentenced  in  no  end  of  costs ;  and  then  the  baker's  proctor,  and  the  judge, 
and  the  advocates  on  both  sides  (who  were  all  nearly  related),  went  out  of 
town  together,  and  Mr.  Spenlow  and  I  droye  away  in  the  phaeton. 

The  phaeton  was  a  very  handsome  affair;  the  horses  arched  their 
necks  and  lifted  up  their  legs  as  if  they  knew  thev  belonged  to  Doctors* 
Commons.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  competition  m  the  Commons  on  aU 
points  of  display,  and  it  turned  out  some  very  choice  equipages  then;  though 
I  always  haye  considered,  and  always  shall  consider,  that  in  my  time  the  grnt 
arkide  of  competition  there  was  starch :  whidi  I  think  was  worn*  among 
thejproctors  to  as  great  an  extent  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  man  to  bear. 

We  were  very  pleasant,  going  down,  and  Mr.  Spenlow  gave  me  some 
Unts  in  reference  to  my  profession.  He  said  it  was  the  genteelest. 
profession  in  the  world,  and  must  on  no  account  be  confounded  with  the 
profession  of  a  solicitor :  being  quite  another  sort  of  thing,  infinitely 
more  eidusive,  less  mechanical,  and  more  profitable.  We  took  things 
much  more  easily  in  the  Commons  than  they  could  be  taken  anywhere 
else,  he  observed,  and  that  set  us,  as  a  privileged  dass,  apart.  He 
and  it  was  impossible  to  conceal  the  disagreeable  fact,  that  we  were 
diiefly  employed  by  solicitors ;  but  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  they 
were  an  ii^erior  race  of  men,  imiversaUy  looked  down  upon  by  all  proctors 
of  any  pretensions. 

I  asked  Mr.  Spenlow  what  he  considered  the  best  sort  of  professional 
P    He  replied,  that  a  good  case  of  a  disputed  will,  where  there 
a  neat  little  estate  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds,  was,  perhaps, 
lihe  best  of  all.    In  such  a  case,  he  said,  not  only  were  there  very  pretty 
pddngs  in  the  way  of  arguments  at  every  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and 
mountains  upon  mountains  of  evidence  on  interrogatory  and  counter- 
interrogatory  (to  say  nothing  of  an  appeal  lying,  first  to  the  Delegates, 
and  then  to  the  Lords) ;  but,  the  costs  being  pretty  sure  to  come  out  of 
'the  estate  at  last,  both  sides  went  at  it  in  a  lively  and  spirited  manner, 
and  expense  was  no  consideration.    Then,  he  launched  into  a  general 
cndoginm  on  the  Commons.    AMiat  was  to  be  particularly  admired  (he 
Slid)  in  the  Commons,  was  its  compactness.    It  was  the  most  conve- 
mently  organised  place  in  the  world.     It  was  the  complete  idea  of  snug- 
iMts.    It  lay  in  a  nut-shell.     For  example  :  You  brought  a  divorce  case, 
er  a  restitution  case,  into  the  Consistory.    Very  good.     Tou  tried  it  in 
the  Consistory.     You  made  a  quiet  little  round  game  of  it,  among  a 
fauly  group,  and  you  played  it  out  at  leisure.     Suppose  you  were  not 
•kisficd  with  the  Consistory,  what  did  you  do  then  ?     Why,  you  went 
iBto  the  Arches.     What  was  the  Arches  ?    The  same  court,  in  the  same 
'^m,  with  the  same  bar,  and  the  same  practitioners,  but  another  judge, 
far  there  the  Consistory  judge  could  plead  any  court-day  as  an  advocate. 
Wd],  you  played  your  round  game  out  again.     Still  you  were  not 
*ti«ficd.     Very  good.     What  did  you  do  then  ?    Why,  you  went  to  the 
^^clegates.    Who  were  the  Delegates  ?    Why,  the  Ecclesiastical  Delegates 
vere  the  advocates  without  any  business,  who  had  looked  on  at  the 
'''^  game  when  it  was  playing  in  both  courts,  and  had  seen  the  cards 
'Mkd,  and  cut,  and  played,  and  had  talked  to  all  the  players  about  it, 
*^  now  came  fresh,  as  judges,  to  settle  the  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of 
^'^body  1     Discontented  people  might  talk  of  corruption  in  the  Com- 
^^  doaeness  in  the  Commons,  and  the  necessity  of  reforming  the 
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Conunonjs,  said  Mr.  Sptuitovaukmnl}^,  in  conclusion  ;  but  wbtnt  ho  prica  d 
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1  liHtunud  to  all  thia  witJi  uttentioD  ;  and  thougli, 
my  doubts  whclher  the  country  wai  quitr  u  much  obIi)(ed  to  tke  Van- 
moiu  Hs  Mr.  I^penlow  made  out,  I  reapcctfully  deferred  to  hi*  opiiiioib 
That  about  the  price  of  wheat  per  buahei,  I  niodeatly  l«l(  waa  too  iMui 
for  my  strength,  and  quito  settled  the  quBetioo.  1  have  oevir,  to  ikia 
hour,  got  the  bettor  of  that  bushd  of  wheat.  It  hat  rr-oppoml  to 
aoniliilate  me,  till  through  my  life,  in  oouiieiion  with  nil  L-Jndi  of  auljccta. 
1  don't  know  bow,  exactly,  whnt  it  hRi  to  do  with  me,  or  what  ii|^^_ 
it  has  to  crush  me,  on  an  infinile  vaiicty  of  oeoiNoaa ;  but  whcDiTcr  j^ 
acT  my  old  friend  the  bushel  brought  in  by  the  hend  uid  »houhl«ri  ^aa 
oltrays  ia,  I  obaervy),  I  give  up  a  subject  for  lost. 

This  is  a  digresaion.     /  was  not  the  man  to  touch  the  (. 
bring  down  the  country.     I  aubniiaalvely  oxpreaecd,  t^  mj  lilanoe,  ^ 
BcquieseeiiiK  in  all  1  hod  heard  from  my  superior  in  yurauid  knowliNliL 
nnd  we  talked  about  "  Thn  Straii)2;er"  and  the  Drntm,  «nil  ibe  pair  <■ 
boraes,  until  we  came  to  Mr.  Spenlow's  gate. 

There  was  a  lovely  garden  to  Mr.  Spcaltiw'a  house ;  and  thonch  thai  w 
not  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  seeing  a  i^rdeg,  it  waa  ao  licnutiritUy  Lrp 
that  I  was  quite  euchanted.  There  was  u  charming  lawn,  th«rv  i 
dusters  of  Irees,  and  there  were  perspective  walks  that  I  ooulil  ji 
distinguish  m  the  dark,  arched  over  with  trelUs-work,  ud  iriiieh  tlirafci 
and  llgweri]  grew  in  the  Krowin);  aeaaou.  "  Here  Uias  Sptulow  w^ka  tn 
herseir,"  I  thought.     '■  Dear  nio  I" 

We  went  into  the  house,  nhidi  was  cheirfully  ligbtn]  up,  and  nto  ■ 
fanll  where  thc^re  wero  hII  sorts  of  hats,  caps,  grcttt-coati,  pUiila,  glD*ia 
wliips,  Hod  walkiiif;-etick9.  "  Where  is  Miss  I)ora?"  said  Mr.  l^aikirtl 
tkeaervant.     "Diiru!"  I  thought,     "  Whiil  u  beuultful  mua^^ — 

We  lunged  into  a  room  near  at  band  (i  thiidc  it  waa  I 
broakfast-rooffi,  uiade  memorable  by  the  liroivn  Ku«l  Indina  9 
I  beard  a  voice   say,  "  Mr.  t'op[M'rfield.  my  dautrhtrr  T 
daughter  Dora'a  couAdeuliul  frieud  1 "    It  was,  do  doubt. '. 
voice,  but  I  didu't  know  it,  and  I  dtdii*t  care  wliiuc  it  waa.    'aB  < 
over  in  a  moment.     I  had  fulfilled  my  destiny,     I  wai  a  aipbn  md 
slave.     1  loved  Dora  Sneidow  to  diatractiou  I 

tilic  was  more  titan  Luntan  to  mc.  6i\e  waa  a  Fairy,  a  Sjlpi^  I 
know  whnt  she  waa — any  tbin|;  that  no  ooc  ever  s«w,  and  atci; Uiing  ifcaT 
every  body  ever  wanted.  I  was  awalbwed  up  iu  an  abvH  td  feva  m  .V* 
instant.  There  waa  no  pausing  on  ttic  brink ;  no  lookiof;  tloira,  w  ln^i''"f 
back  ;   I  was  gone,  headlong,  before  1  had  acn«c  to  aay  a  ward  la  her. 

"  J,"  obserred  a  well-remnnbercd  roicv,  whi^  1  had  bgwcd  and  wKbt- 
mured  something,  *■  hnvc  soon  Mr.  Coppefliold  before." 

The  aiKtakcr  vraa  not  Jlom.  Ho;  the  confidcaUal  friend,  iii^ 
Uiirdstono  I 

1  don't  think  1  wnsmuch  aatonishcd.  To  the  best  of  my  judgnacnt.  "^ 
eagiaaty  of  astonishment  was    Irit  in  mc,     There  waa   BOlhwx  x''*^ 

■tiontiig  in  the  maierial  wnrhJ,  but  Dora  Speobw,  to  ba  a 
1  aaid,  "  How  do  you  do,  Miss  UurdstOBC?     1  lu^  ] 
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well."   She  answered,  "  Very  well"  I  said,  "  How  is  Mr.  Murdstone  ?  " 
She  replied,  "  My  brother  is  robust,  I  am  obliged  to  you." 

Mr.  ^penlow,  who,  I  suppose,  had  been  surprised  to  see  us  recognise 
each  other,  then  put  in  his  word. 

"  I  am  glad  to  find,"  he  said,  "  Copperfield,  that  you  and  Miss  Murd- 
stone are  already  acquainted." 

"  Mr.  Copperfield  and  myself,"  said  Miss  Murdstone,  with  seyere 
composure,  "  are  connexions.  We  were  onoe  slightly  acquainted.  It  was 
in  his  childish  days.  Circumstances  have  separated  us  since.  I  should 
not  have  known  him." 

I  replied  that  I  should  have  known  her,  any  where.  Which  was  true 
enough. 

*'  Miss  Murdstone  has  had  the  goodness,"  said  Mr.  Spenlow  to  me,  "  to 
accept  the  office — if  I  may  so  describe  it— of  my  daughter  Dora's  con- 
fidential friend.  My  daughter  Dora  having,  unhappily,  no  mother.  Miss 
Murdstone  is  obliging  enough  to  become  ha  companion  and  protector." 

A  passing  thought  occurred  to  me  that  Miss  Murdstone,  like  the  pocket 
inatmment  called  a  life-preserver,  was  not  so  much  designed  for  purposes 
of  protection  as  of  assault.  But  as  I  had  none  but  passing  thoughts  for 
any  subject  save  Dora,  I  glanced  at  her,  directly  afterwards,  and  was 
thmkiog  that  I  saw,  in  her  prettily  pettish  manner,  that  she  was  not 
▼ery  much  inclined  to  be  particularly  confidential  to  her  companion  and 
protector,  when  a  bell  rang,  which  Mr.  Spenlow  said  was  the  first  dinner- 
odl,  and  so  carried  me  off  to  dress. 

The  idea  of  dressing  one's  self,  or  doing  any  thing  in  the  way  of  action, 
in  that  state  of  love,  was  a  little  too  ridiculous.  I  could  only  sit  down 
before  my  fire,  biting  the  key  of  my  carpet-bag,  and  think  of  the  capti- 
vating, girlish,  bright-eyed  lovely  Dora.  What  a  form  she  had,  what  a 
face  she  had,  what  a  graceful,  variable,  enchanting  manner  I 

The  bell  rang  again  so  soon  that  I  made  a  mere  scramble  of  my  dress- 
ing, instead  of  the  careful  operation  I  could  have  wished  under  the 
circumstances,  and  went  down-stairs.  There  was  some  company.  Dora 
was  talking  to  an  old  gentleman  with  a  grey  head.  Grey  as  he  was — and 
a  great-grandfather  into  the  bargain,  for  he  said  so— I  was  madly  jealous 
of  him. 

What  a  state  of  mind  I  was  in  I  I  was  jealous  of  everybody.  I  couldn't 
bear  the  idea  of  anybody  knowing  Mr.  Spenlow  better  than  I  did.  It  was 
torturing  to  me  to  hear  them  talk  of  occurrences  in  which  I  had  had 
no  share.  When  a  most  amiable  person,  with  a  highly  polished  bald 
head,  asked  me  across  the  dinner-table,  if  that  were  the  first  occasion  of 
my  seeing  the  grounds,  I  could  have  done  anything  to  him  that  was 
savage  and  revengeful. 

I  don't  remember  who  was  there,  except  Dora.  I  have  not  the  least  idea 
what  we  had  for  diimer,  besides  Dora.  My  impression  is,  that  I  dined  oS 
Dora,  entirely,  and  sent  away  half-a-dozen  plates  untouched.  I  sat  next 
to  her.  I  talked  to  her.  She  had  the  most  delightful  little  voice,  the 
gayest  little  laugh,  the  pleasantest  and  most  fascinating  little  ways,  that 
ever  led  a  lost  youth  into  hopeless  slavery.  She  was  rather  diminutive 
altogether.     So  much  the  more  precious,  I  thought. 

When  she  went  out  of  the  room  with  Miss  Murdstone  (no  other  ladies 
were  of  the  party)^  I  fell  into  a  reverie,  only  disturbed  by  the  cruel  ap^ie- 
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hension  tbst  Miss  Murdstone  trould  disparage  me  to  I 
crenturc  with  the  polished  head  told  roe  h  lotig  story,  which  I  think  «■ 
about  gHrdening.    I  think  1  heard  liim  say.  "  my  gardener,"  teveral  timeft 
I  seemed  to  pay  the  deepest  attention  to  him,  hut  I  was  iranderiDg  in 
garden  of  Eden  all  the  while,  with  Dora. 

My  apprehensions  of  being  disparaged  to  the  object  of  my  cngrouini 
affection  were  revived  when  we  went  into  the  drawing-room,  by  the  grii 
lud  distant  aspect  of  MJss  Murdstone.  But  1  was  relieved  nf  them  in  i 
nnexpected  manner. 

"  David  Copperfiuld,"  taid  Uiis  Murdstone,  beckoning  me  aside  in 
a  window.     "  A  word," 

I  conrronted  Miaa  Murdstone  alone. 

"  David  Copperficld,"  said  Miss  Murdstone,  "  I  need  not  enlai|^  upt 
foniiiy  circumalanees.     They  are  not  a  tempting  subject." 

"  Far  from  it,  ma'am,"  1  returned. 

"  Far  from  it,"  assented  Miss  Murdstone.  "  I  do  not  wish  to  revive  lb 
memory  of  past  differences,  or  of  past  outrages.     I  have  received  outti 
from  a  person — a  female  I  am  sorry  to  say,  for  the  credit  of  mj  K 
who  is  not  to  be  mentioned  without  scorn  and  disgust ;  and  then^OR 
would  rather  not  mention  her." 

I  felt  very  fiery  on  my  Bunt's  account ;  but  I  said  it  would  oertajuly  h 
better,  if  Miss  Murdstone  pleased,  not  to  mention  her.     I  couM  n 
her  disrespectfully  mentioned,  I  added,  without  expressing  my  opiai 
decided  tone. 

Miss  Murdstone  shut  her  eyes,  and  disdainfiiUy  inclined  her  beftd 
slowly  opening  her  eyes,  resumed ; 

"David  Copperfield,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  disfroisc  the  fact,  ^lal 
formed  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  you  in  your  childhood.  It  isay  bkw 
been  a  mistaken  one,  or  you  may  have  ceased  to  justify  it.  That'U  n 
m  question  between  us  now.  I  belong  to  a  family  remarkable,  I  Imjhi 
for  some  tirmnessi  and  I  am  not  the  creature  of  circumitonoe  or  cbuig 
I  may  have  my  opinion  of  you.     You  may  have  your  opinion  of  me." 

I  inclined  my  head,  in  my  turn. 

"  But  it  is  not  necessarj,"  said  Miss  Murdstone,  "  that  these  opioia 
should  come  into  collision  here.  Under  existing  circumstaacct,  it  ii  i 
well  on  all  Recounts  that  they  should  not.  .is  the  chances  of  lift  h 
brought  us  together  again,  and  may  bring  us  together  on  other  oeouk 
I  would  say  let  us  meet  here  as  distant  acquain lances.  Family  <3m 
stances  are  a  sufficient  reason  for  our  only  meeting  on  thai  footing,  m 
is  quite  unnecessary  that  either  of  us  should  make  the  other  tbe  sulQoe 
remark.     Do  you  approve  of  this  P  " 

"  Miss  Murdstone,"  I  returned,  "  I  think  you  and  Mr.  Murdstone  « 
ue  very  cruelly,  and  treated  my  mother  with  great  unkindneas.  I  si 
always  think  so,  as  long  as  I  live.      But  I  quite  agree  in  what  yon  aro| 

Miss  Murdstone  shut  her  eyes  again,  and  bent  her  head.     'Theii  __ 
touching  the  back  of  my  hand  with  the  tips  of  her  cold,  stiff  fingers,  riM     | 
walked  away,  orranpng  llie  little  fetters  on  lier  wrists  and  rmml  ber 
neck :  which  seemed  to  be  the  same  set,  in  exactly  the  tame  state,  m 
when   1   had    seen    her    last.      These    reminded    roe,   in  referann  ts 
Mis*  Murdstone's  nature,  of  the  fetters  over  n  jail-door;  ■ 
the  outside,  to  all  beholders,  what  was  to  be  expected  witUn. ' 
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AH  I  know  of  the  rest  of  the  eyening  is,  that  I  heard  the  empress  of 
my  heart  sing  enchanted  ballads  in  the  French  kngoage,  generally  to  the 
effect  that,  whatever  was  the  matter,  we  ought  always  to  dance,  Ta  ra  la, 
Ta  ra  la  1  accompanying  herself  on  a  glorified  instrument,  resembling  a 
guitar.  That  I  was  lost  in  blissful  delirium.  That  I  refused  refresh- 
ment. That  my  soul  recoiled  from  punch  particularly.  That  when 
Miss  Murdstone  took  her  into  custody  and  led  her  away,  she  smiled  and 
gave  me  her  delicious  hand.  That  I  caught  a  view  of  myself  in  a  mirror, 
looking  perfectly  imbecile  and  idiotic.  That  I  retired  to  bed  in  a  most 
maudlin  state  of  mind,  and  got  up  in  a  crisis  of  feeble  infieituation. 

It  was  a  fine  morning,  and  early,  and  I  thought  I  would  go  and  take  a 
stroll  down  one  of  those  wire-arched  walks,  and  indulge  my  passion  by 
dwelling  on  her  image.  On  my  way  through  the  hall,  I  encountered  her 
little  dog,  who  was  called  Jip — short  for  Gipsy.  I  approached  him 
tendeily,  for  I  loved  even  him ;  but  he  showed  his  whole  set  of  teeth, 
got  under  a  chair  expressly  to  snarl,  and  wouldn't  hear  of  the  least 
familiarity. 

The  garden  was  cod  and  solitary.  I  walked  about,  wondering  what 
my  feelings  of  happiness  would  be,  if  I  could  ever  become  engaged  to  this 
deur  wonder.  A^  to  marriage,  and  fortune,  and  all  that,  I  beUeye  I  was 
almost  as  innocently  undesigning  then,  as  when  I  loved  little  Emiy.  To 
be  allowed  to  call  her  "  Dora,"  to  write  to  her,  to  dote  upon  and  worship 
hear,  to  have  reason  to  think  that  when  she  was  with  other  people  she  was 
yet  mindful  of  me,  seemed  to  me  the  summit  of  human  ambition — I  am 
•me  it  was  the  summit  of  mine.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  I  was 
a  ladcadaisical  young  spooney ;  but  there  was  a  purity  of  heart  in  all  this 
fltill,  that  prevents  my  having  quite  a  contemptuous  recollection  of  it,  let 
me  laugh  as  I  may. 

I  had  not  been  walking  long,  when  I  turned  a  comer,  and  met  her.  I 
tingle  again  from  head  to  foot  as  my  recollection  turns  that  corner,  and 
my  pen  shakes  in  my  hand. 

You — are— out  early,  Miss  Spenlow,"  said  I. 
It's  so  stupid  at  home,"  she  replied,  "and  Miss  Murdstone  is  so 
absurd !  She  talks  such  nonsense  about  its  being  necessary  for  the  day 
to  be  aired,  before  I  come  out.  Aired ! "  (She  laughed,  here,  in  the 
most  melodious  manner).  "  On  a  Sunday  morning,  when  I  don't  practise, 
I  most  do  something.  So  I  told  papa  last  night  I  must  come  out. 
Besides,  it  *s  the  brightest  time  of  the  whole  day.    Don't  you  think  so  P  " 

I  hazarded  a  bold  flight,  and  said  (not  without  stammering)  that  it  was 
rexy  bright  to  me  then,  though  it  had  been  very  dark  to  me  a  minute  before. 

**  Do  you  mean  a  compliment?"  said  Dora,  "  or  that  the  weather  has 
reaDy  changed?" 

I  stammered  worse  than  before,  in  replying  that  I  meant  no  com- 
pliment, but  the  plain  truth;  though  I  was  not  aware  of  any  change 
MEving  taken  place  in  the  weather.  It  was  in  the  state  of  my  own  feelings, 
I  added  bashfully :  to  clench  the  explanation. 

I  never  saw  such  curls — ^how  could  I,  for  there  never  were  such  curls  I— 
m  those  she  shook  out  to  hide  her  blushes.  As  to  the  straw  hat  and  blue 
ribbons  which  was  on  the  top  of  the  curls,  if  I  could  only  have  hung  it 
up  in  my  room  in  Buckingham  Street,  what  a  priceless  possession  it 
TOdd  have  been ! 
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"  You  have  just  come  home  from  Paris,"  said  I. 

"  Yes,"  Mid  she,     "  Have  you  ever  been  there?" 

•'  No." 

"  Oh  1  I  hope  you'U  go  soon.    You  would  USte  it  so  nrneh '." 

Traoea  of  deep-srated  arfruish  appeared  in  my  count^nnnce.     That  ■! 
Bhould  hope  I  would  go,  that  she  chould  think  li  poisible  I  mhU  fo,  w\ 
insupportable.      I  deprcf^iated   Paris ;    1  depreoiat«d  IfmnM.     1 
wouldn't  iearc  England,  under  rxietiu^  rarcuinetancn,  for  rrt 
considemtion.     Nothinfr  Bhould  induce  me.     In  short,  «he  was  ifcakii 
the  curls  again,  when  the  little  dog  came  running  along  the  walk  to  o 

He  was  mortally  jealous  of  me,  and  penisted  in  harking  at  me.     SI 
toot  him  up  in  her  arros — oh  my  poodnessl — nud  natmwd  htm,  bnl  1 
insisted  upon  barking  still.    He  wouldn't  let  me  touch  litni,  when  I  t^^a4 
aud  then  she  heat  him.     It  increased  my  sufferings  greatly  lo  see  t 
she  gave  him  for  punishment  on  the  liridgc  of  hla  blunt  nose,  while  he 
his  ryc9,  and  iicVfd  her  hand,  iinil  still  growlud  within  hiiuself  Uko  « 
double-bass.  At  leugth  he  was  i|uiel — well  lie  mi^bt  bo  with  her 
chill  upon  his  bead  ! — and  we  walked  away  to  look  at  a  greenhouM. 

"  Vou  are  not  very  intimate  with  Miss  Murdstouo,  arc  yovf  H 
Dora. — "  My  pet  I " 

(The  two  last  words  were  to  the  dog.  Oh  If  they  had  oal;  ben  i 
me!) 

"  No,"  I  replied,     "  Not  at  all  »o." 

*'  She  is  B  tiresome  orenture,"  snid  Dora  pmiting.  "  T  ami  tktil 
what  pnpa  ran  have  been  about,  when  he  chose  such  a  vexntiona  tUag  I 
be  my  companion.  Who  wants  a  protector!  I  am  iinre  f  dm't  wiat 
protector.  Jip  can  protect  me  a  great  deal  better  than  Miss  MnrdMont,- 
cwi't  you,  Jip  deorP" 

He  only  winked  laaily,  when  she  kissed  his  boll  of  a  hc«d. 

"  Pupa  calls  her  my  confidential  friend,  but  I  am  sure  she  is  do  tu 
thing — is  she,  Jip  ?  ^We  are  not  going  to  confide  in  any  such  cross  ptopk 
Jip  and  I.  We  mean  to  bestow  our  couiidenoe  whive  we  like,  snii  1 
find  out  our  own  frienda,  instead  of  having  them  found  onl  for  lis  don 
we,  Jip?" 

Jip  made  a  comfortable  noise,  in  answer,  a  little  liln!  a  tm-lcettle  wh 
it  Slugs,  As  for  me,  every  word  was  a  new  heap  of  frttciv,  rinUi 
above  the  laat. 

"  It  is  very  hard,  becmise  we  hnve  not  a  kind  Mnmn,  ttuil  m  up  ' 
have,  instend,  a  sulky,  gloomy  old  thing  like  Miis  Muntrtonr.  alwi 
fellowing  us  nlwut — isn't  it,  Jip?  Never  mind,  Jip.  W«  won't  I 
confideiitiid,  and  we'll  make  ourselves  as  happy  ns  we  can  ia  i^ntv  of  bi 
and  we'll  teaie  her,  and  not  please  her, — won't  we,  Jip?  " 

If  it  had  lasted  any  longer,  I  think  I  must  hare  ^ne  down  on  laj  kiM 
on  the  grsvel.  with  the  prr>habt!ify  before  me  of  gniinr  Ihrm,  mi 
lieina;  pr^Hmtlj  cjecled  from  llw  premiaes  besidi-i.  But,  by  jjowl  fortio 
the  gireenhouse  was  not  far  off.  niid  these  words  brought  m  (o  it. 

It  contained  quite  a  show  of  beautiful  geraniumn.  We  l-jilered  aloi 
in  front  of  tbrm,  and  l>orii  often  stopped  to  ailmire  this  one  or  that  m 
and  I  stopped  to  admire  the  anmc  one,  and  Don.  laoghisir,  hdd  Ibedai;) 
childishly,  to  smell  the  flowers  ;  and  if  we  were  not  all  tlii«e  ia  PairyHB 
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oertainlv  /  was.  The  scent  of  a  geranium  leaf,  at  this  day,  strikes  me 
with  a  half  comieal  half  serious  wonder  as  to  what  change  has  oome  over 
me  in  a  moment ;  and  then  I  see  a  straw  hnt  and  blue  ribbons,  and  a 
qoantity  of  onris,  and  a  little  black  dog  being  held  up,  in  two  slender 
anin,  against  a  bank  of  blossoms  and  bngfat  leaves. 

Miss  Mardstone  had  been  looking  for  us.  She  found  us  here ;  and 
preaented  her  unoongenial  check,  the  little  wrinkles  in  it'  fiUed  with  hair- 
powder,  to  Dora  to  be  kissed.  Then  she  took  Dora's  arm  in  hers,  and 
maidied  us  in  to  breakfast  as  if  it  were  a  soldier's  funeral. 

How  many  cups  of  tea  I  drank,  because  Dora  made  it,  I  don't  know. 
Bat,  I  perfectly  remember  that  I  sat  swilling  tea  until  my  whole  nervous 
qfstem,  if  I  had  had  any  in  those  days,  must  have  gone  by  the  board. 
By-and-by  we  went  to  church.  Miss  Murdstone  was  between  Dora 
and  me  in  the  pew ;  but  I  heard  her  sing,  and  the  congregation  vanished^ 
A  sermon  was  delivered — about  Dora,  of  oourse — and  I  am  afraid  that  is 
all  I  know  of  the  service. 

We  had  a  quiet  day.  No  company,  a  walk,  a  &mily  dinner  of  four,  and 
an  evening  of  looking  over  books  and  pictures ;  Miss  Murdstone  with 
a  homily  before  her,  and  her  eye  upon  us,  keeping  guard  vigilantly. 
Ah !  little  did  Mr.  Spenlow  imagine,  when  he  sat  opposite  to  me  after 
dinner  that  day,  with  his  pocket-handkerchief  over  his  head,  how  fervently 
I  was  embracing  him,  in  my  fancy,  as  his  son*in-]aw!  Little  did  he  think, 
when  I  took  leave  of  him  at  night,  that  he  had  just  given  his  full  consent  to 
my  being  engaged  to  Dora,  and  that  I  was  invoking  blessings  on  his  head ! 

We  departed  early  in  the  morning,  for  we  had  a  Salvage  case  coming  on 
in  the  Admiralty  Court,  requiring  a  rather  accurate  knowledge  of  the  whole 
science  of  navigation,  in  which  (as  we  couldn't  be  expected  to  know  much 
about  those  matters  in  the  Commons)  the  judge  had  entreated  two  old 
Trinity  Masters,  for  charity's  sake,  to  come  and  help  him  out.  Dora  was 
at  the  breakfast-table  to  make  the  tea  again,  however ;  and  I  had  the 
melancholy  pleasure  of  taking  ofif  my  hat  to  her  in  the  phaeton,  as  she 
stood  on  the  door-step  with  Jip  in  her  arms. 

What  the  Admiralty  was  to  me  that  day ;  what  nonsense  I  made  of  our 
case  in  my  mind,  as  I  Hstened  to  it ;  how  1  saw  "  Dora  "  engraved  upon  the 
blade  of  the  silver  oar  which  they  lay  upon  the  table,  as  the  emblem  of 
that  high  jurisdiction ;  and  how  I  felt,  when  Mi*.  Spenlow  went  home 
without  me  (I  had  had  an  insane  hope  that  he  might  take  me  back  again), 
as  if  I  wore  a  mariner  myself,  and  the  ship  to  which  I  belonged  had  sailed 
awav  and  Mt  me  on  a  desert  island ;  I  shall  make  no  fruitless  effort  to 
describe.  If  that  sleepy  old  court  could  rouse  itself,  and  present  in  any 
visible  form  the  dav  dreams  I  liave  had  in  it  about  Dora,  it  would  reveal 
my  truth. 

I  don't  mean  the  dreams  tliat  I  dreamed  on  that  day  alone,  but  day 
tlU'T  day,  from  week  to  week,  and  term  to  term.  I  went  there,  not  to 
attend  to  what  was  going  on,  but  to  think  about  Dora.  If  I  ever  bestowed 
a  thought  upon  the  cases,  as  they  dragged  their  slow  length  before  me, 
it  was  only  to  wonder,  in  the  matrimonial  cases  (remembering  Doru),  how 
it  was  that  married  people  could  ever  be  otherwise  than  happy;  and, 
in  the  Prerogative  coses,  to  consider,  if  the  money  in  question  had  been 
left  to  me,  what  were  the  foremost  steps  I  should  immediately  have 
taken   in   regard  to  Dora.     Within  the  first  week   of  my  passion,  I 
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bougbt  foiir  sumptuous  waiatcoats  — not  for  myself  i  /  hnil  do  [ 
in  them;  for  Dora — and  took  to  wearinR  »tr«w-colored  fcid  glove 
the  streets,  and  Uid  the  foundalions  of  nil  the  corns  1  have  ever 
If  the  boots  I  wore  at  that  period  could  only  lie  [irodaowl  and  e 
pnrcd  with  the  natund  size  of  my  f<-'<:l>  they  would  show  vbat  tht  i 
of  my  heart  was,  iu  a  rooat  afTecting  raanner. 

And  yet,  wretched  cripple  as  I  made  myself  by  this  act  of  homafc  t 
Dora,  I  walked  miles  upon  miles  daily  ia  the  hope  of  seeing  her.  N( 
only  was  I  soon  as  well  known  ou  the  Norwood  Road  as  the  postmen  a 
that  beat,  but  I  pervaded  London  likewise.  1  walked  about  the  strmi 
where  the  best  shops  for  ladies  were,  I  haunted  the  Bazaar  like  sn  unijuM 
spirit,  1  fai^ged  through  the  Park  again  and  agun,  long  aiW  1  wi 
quite  knocked  up.  Sometimes,  at  long  intervals  and  on  rare  oora 
BJOns,  I  saw  her.  Perhaps  I  saw  her  glove  waved  in  a  carriage  window' 
perhaps  I  met  her,  walked  with  her  and  Miss  Murdstone  a  little  wag 
and  spoke  to  her.  In  the  latter  case  I  was  always  Teiy  miserable  afta 
wards,  to  think  that  I  had  said  nothing  to  the  purpoae ;  or  that  alie  hMi  ■ 
idea  of  the  extent  of  my  devotion,  or  that  she  cured  nothing  afaoa 
mo.  I  was  always  looking  out,  as  may  be  supposed,  for  HnoUur  11 
vitation  to  Mr.  Spenlow's  house.  I  was  always  being  diasppotnlai 
for  I  got  none. 

Mrs.  Crupp  must  have  been  a  woman  of  penetration;  for  wiiea  tl 
attachment  was  but  a  few  weeks  old,  and  I  had  not  had  the  council 
write  more  explicitly  even  to  Agnes,  than  that  I  had  been  to  Mr.  Spealoi 
house,  "  whose  family,"  I  added,  "  consists  of  one  daughter ;" — I  i 
Hrs.  Crupp  must  have  beeu  a  woman  of  penetration,  for,  even  to  tl 
early  stage,  she  found  it  out.  She  came  up  to  me  one  evening',  wikni 
was  very  low,  to  ask  (she  being  then  afflict«d  with  the  disordci  I  hi 
mentioned)  if  I  could  oblige  her  with  a  little  tincture  of  ciurdBinnmi  mil 
with  rhubarb,  and  flavored  with  seven  drops  of  the  essence  or  dov 
which  was  the  best  remedy  for  her  complaint ; — or,  if  1  had  not  net 
thing  by  me,  with  a  little  brandy,  which  was  the  next  beat.  It  waa  ni 
she  remarked,  so  palatable  to  her,  but  it  was  the  next  best.  As  [  h 
never  even  heard  of  the  Urst  remedy,  and  always  had  the  seeondjol 
closet,  I  gave  Mrs.  Crupp  a  glass  of  the  second,  which  (tb  " 
have  no  suspicion  of  its  being  devoted  to  any  improper  uae)  a' 
take  in  my  presence. 

"  Cheer  up,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Cropp,  "  I  can't  abear  to  ae 
1  'm  a  mother  myself." 

I  did  not  quite  perceive  the  application  of  this  fiset  to  i 
smiled  on  Mrs.  Crupp,  as  benignly  as  was  in  my  power. 

"  Come,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Crupp.  "  Kicusc  me.  I  know  wliat  it  i 
■ir.     There  "a  a  young  lady  in  the  case." 

"Mrs.  Crupp?"  I  returned,  reddening. 

"  Oh,  Ueas  you  1    Keep  a  good  heart,  sir  I  "  said  Mrs.  Clupp,  d 
encouragement.     *'  Never  say  die,  sir !     If  She  don't  smile  upon  ] 
there's  a  many  as  will.     You're    a  young  geutlcman  to  ir  a 
Mr.  Copperfull,  and  you  must  learn  your  waluc,  sir." 

Mra.   Crupp    always  cadled  me   Mr.   Coppeffull :   firstly,   i. 

because  it  was  not  my  name;  and  secondly,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  t 
some  indistinct  association  with  a  wasbing-diiy. 
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''What  makes  you  suppose  there  is  any  young  lady  in  the  case, 
Un.  Crupp?"  said  I. 

**Mr.  Copperfull,"  said  Mrs.  Crupp,  with  a  great  deal  of  feeling, 
"I*mtL  mouMBr  myself." 

For  some  time  Mrs.  Crupp  could  only  lay  her  hand  upon  her  nankeen 
bosom,  and  fortify  herself  agamst  returning  pain  with  sips  of  her  medicine. 
At  length  she  spoke  again. 

**  When  the  present  set  were  took  for  you  by  your  dear  aunt,  Mr. 
Copperfully"  said  Mrs.  Crupp,  "my  remark  were,  I  had  now  found 
aunmun  I  could  care  for.  '  Thank  Ey'in ! '  were  the  expression,  '  I  have 
BOW  found  sunmiun  I  can  care  for  I ' — ^You  don't  eat  enough^  sir,  nor 
yotdiink." 

**  Is  that  what  you  found  your  supposition  on,  Mrs.  Crupp  ?  "  said  I. 

**  Sir,"  said  Mnu  Crupp,  in  a  tone  approachii^  to  severity,  *'  I  'ye  laun- 
dmsed  other  young  gentlemen  besides  yoursdf.  A  young  gentleman 
mqr  be  over-careful  of  himself,  or  he  may  be  under-caref m  of  himself.  He 
maj  brush  his  hair  too  regular,  or  too  unregular.  He  may  wear  his  boots 
madlL  too  large  for  him,  or  much  too  small.  That  is  according  as  the 
yooDg  gentleman  has  his  original  character  formed.  But  let  him  go  to 
wUch  extreme  he  may,  sir,  there 's  a  young  lady  in  both  of  'em." 

Mn.  Crupp  shook  her  head  in  such  a  determined  manner,  that  I  had 
DOi  an  inch  of  'vantage  ground  left. 

''Itwas  but  the  gentleman  which  died  here  before  yourself,"  said 
Mn,  Crupp,  "  that  feU  in  love — with  a  barmaid — and  had  his  waistcoats 
took  in  duecHy,  though  much  swelled  by  drinking." 

"Mrs.  Crupp,"  said  I,  "  I  must  beg  you  not  to  connect  the  young  lady 
in  my  case  with  a  barmaid,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  if  you  please." 

"  Mr.  Copperfull,"  returned  Mrs.  Crupp,  ''  I  'm  a  mother  myself,  and 
not  likely.  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir,  if  I  intrude.  I  should  never  wish  to 
infcnide  where  I  were  not  welcome.  But  you  are  a  young  gentleman, 
Mr.  Copperfull,  and  my  adwice  to  you  is,  to  cheer  up,  sir,  to  keep  a  good 
heart,  and  to  know  your  own  walue.  If  you  was  to  take  to  something, 
sir,"  said  Mrs.  Crupp,  "  if  you  was  to  take  to  skittles,  now,  which  is 
bealthy,  you  might  find  it  divert  your  mind,  and  do  you  good." 

With  these  words,  Mrs.  Crupp,  affecting  to  be  very  careful  of  the 
bmdy — which  it  was  all  gone — thanked  me  with  a  majestic  curtsey, 
and  retired.  As  her  figure  disappeared  into  the  gloom  of  the  entiy, 
this  counsel  certainly  presented  itself  to  my  mind  in  the  light  of  a  slight 
liberty  on  Mrs.  Crupp's  part ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  was  content  to 
receive  it,  in  another  point  of  view,  as  a  word  to  the  wise,  and  a  warning 
in  future  to  keep  my  secret  better. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 


Tt  mny  huve  been  in  conseqiiencB  of  Mrs.  Cnipp'a  ulnae,  and,  p 
for  no  liirtt^r  reason  than  bi't-ause  lh«re  wns  a  cnlain  slmiluitj'  ia  d 
sDuud  of  tliE  nrords  Bkittles  nnd  'Praddleti,  thiit  it  eana  isto  nj  h 
next  day,  lo  go  and  look  Jifler  TraddU-a.  Tii«  tiuie  he  liad  nieiiUeiUil 
more  thnn  out.  and  he  lived  in  a  Uttie  street  new  tba  Vet«JnB»y  Coih 
at  Cnmden  Town,  which  was  prineipnlly  tenanted,  as  one  W  our  t' 
who  lived  in  that  dircrtion  iiiforoied  ine,  by  ^enllemeD  Btutlmtk,  m 
bought  lire  donlctysi  tmd  made  oxpetincnts  ou  thorn  qnadnipMl*  in  tf 
private  apartments.  Hafing  oblained  from  this  rierk  a  Hirectiau  la  4 
acadeniie  ^rore  in  queition,  I  »et  out,  the  same  aftwDami,  lo  TiMt  mj  ■ 
■choolfellow. 

I  fouud  that  the  stnvt  wai  not  ai  dnirablo  a  one  b*1  eonMluTCW 
it  to  be,  for  the  sake  of  Traddles.     Tho  iohabitfints  ttppiMincl  M  i 
propenBity  to  throw  any  little  trifles  thfy  wotp  not  in  want  at,  i 
rood :  which  not  only  made  it  rank  and  sloppy,  bnt  untidy  too,  r~ 
of  the  rabhagc-leoves.     The  refuse  was  not  wbolW  vravtablq 
I  myself  saw  a  shnc,  a  doublcd-up  saucepan,  o  blank  bom 
umbrella,  iu  vnrioiis  stages  of  decomposition,  as  T  w»  loobiig'.fl 
number  I  wanted. 

The  genfml  air  of  the  place  reminded  mc  forcibly  of  the  ^  _ 
I  U«d  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber.     An  ind*«wihablp  chnrecttr  aftm 
gentility  that  nttacbed  to  the  house  I  songht,  and  mndn  it  nnUkaaH^ 
other  hoiuea  in  the  street — though  they  ven  all  hnill  an  one  moaot 
pattern,  and  looked  like  the  early  copies  nf  a  bIundnin]E  hot  <rhn  ■ 
learning  to  make  houses,  and  biitl  not  yet  got  out  of  bi>  cmmpad  briii 
and  mcirtur  pothooka — rcmindf-d  me  sttU  more  of  Mr.  and  Mr*.  Mianttafc 
Happeninir  lo  arriTc  at   the   door  ni  it  wm   opmMl    In  Iha  a 
milkman,  I  was  rcmindei)  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micnwher  more  rorcihij  j 

"Now,"  iuid  the  milkman  to  a  very  voutUnl  s(v*&nt  girL     "■ 
that  there  Uttlo  bill  of  mine  been  heerd  onP" 

"  Oh  master  says  he  '11  attend  to  it  imm«d!it«,"  was  the  T^y. 

"  BecBUfp,"  said  the  milkman,    going  on  b«  if  he  h«l  ne  ' 
answer,  and  speaking,  as  I  judged  from  hta  lone,  rather  for  the  a 
of  somebody  within  the  house,  than  of  the  youthful  servant — an  ii 
aion  which  was  itrengtheued  by  his  manner  of  ghuing  down  the  n       _ 
"  BecauHc  that  there  little  bill  has  been  running  ao  long,  that  I  bcpnl 
believe  it  'a  run  away  alt«^ther,  and  never  won't  be  hecrd  of. 
I  'm  not  a   t;oing  to  stand  it,   you  know  1 "    said  the   milkman,  i 
throwing  his  voice  into  the  house,  aod  glaring  down  the  passage. 

As  lo  his  dealing  in  the  mild  article  of  milk,  by-tbc-by,  there  vfr" 
was  a  greater  anomaly,  llis  deportment  would  have  bc«n  fiene  in  * 
bntcbcr  or  a  brandy  merchant. 

The  voice  of  the  youthful  servant  became  faint,  but  she  wemed  to  BC 
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from  the  action  of  her  lips,  again  to  murmur  that  it  would  be  attended 
to  immediate. 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  said  the  milkman,  looking  hard  at  her  for  the  first 
time,  and  taking  her  by  the  chin,  <*  are  you  fond  of  milk  ?  " 

•*  Tea,  I  likes  it,"  she  replied. 

••  Qood,"  said  the  milkman.  •'  Then  you  won't  hare  none  to-morrow. 
D  ^re  hear?    Not  a  fragment  of  milk  you  won't  have  to-morrow." 

1  thought  she  seemed,  upon  the  whole,  relieved,  by  the  prospect  of 
having  any  to-day.  The  milkman,  after  shaking  his  head  at  her,  darkly, 
ideaaed  her  chin,  and  with  any  thing  rather  than  good  will  opened  his 
em,  and  deposited  the  usual  quantity  in  the  family  jug.  This  done,  he 
veat  away,  muttering,  and  uttered  the  cry  of  his  trade  neist  door,  in  a 
vindietiYe  shriek. 

•*  Does  Mr.  Traddles  live  here  ?"    I  then  enquired. 

A  mysterious  voice  from  the  end  of  the  passage  replied  "  Yes."  Upon 
which  the  youthful  servant  replied  "  Yes." 

"  Is  he  at  home  ?"  said  I. 

Again  the  mysterious  voice  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  again  the 
atfiant  edioed  it.  Upon  this,  I  walked  in,  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
serfant's  directions  walked  up-stairs;  conscious,  as  I  passed  the  bade 
pazlor-door,  that  I  was  surveyed  by  a  mysterious  eye,  probably  belonging 
to  tiie  mysterious  voice. 

When  I  got  to  the  top  of  the  stairs — the  house  was  only  a  stoiy  high 
abofe  the  gpround  floor — ^Traddles  wu  on  the  landing  to  meet  me.  He 
deiigfated  to  see  me,  and  gave  me  welcome,  with  great  heartiness,  to 
little  room.  It  was  in  the  front  of  the  house,  and  extremely  neat, 
though  sparely  furnished.  It  was  his  only  room,  I  saw ;  for  there  was  a 
80&-bedstead  in  it,  and  his  blacking-brushes  and  bladdag  were  among 
his  books — on  the  top  shelf,  behind  a  dictionary.  His  table  was  covered 
with  papers,  and  he  was  hard  at  work  in  an  old  coat.  I  looked  at  nothing, 
that  I  know  of,  but  I  saw  everything,  even  to  the  prospect  of  a  church 
upon  his  china  inkstand,  as  I  sat  down — and  this,  too,  was  a  faculty  con- 
frmed  in  me  in  the  old  Micawber  times.  Various  ingenious  arrangements  he 
had  made,  for  the  disguise  of  his  chest  of  drawers,  and  the  accommodation 
of  his  boots,  his  shaving-glass,  and  so  forth,  particularly  impressed  themselves 
upon  me,  as  evidences  of  the  same  Traddles  who  used  to  make  models  of 
elephant's  dens  in  writing  paper  to  put  flies  in ;  and  to  comfort  himself, 
under  ill  usage,  with  the  memorable  works  of  art  I  have  so  often  mentioned. 

In  a  comer  of  the  room  was  something  neatly  covered  up  with  a  large 
white  doth.     I  could  not  make  out  what  that  was. 

"  Traddles,"  said  I,  shaking  hands  with  him  again,  after  I  had  sat 
down.     "  I  am  delighted  to  see  you." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  see  yow,  Copperfield,"  he  returned.  "  I  am  very 
glad  indeed  to  see  you.  It  was  because  I  was  thoroughly  glad  to  see  you 
when  we  met  in  Ely  Place,  and  was  sure  you  were  thoroughly  glad  to  see 
me,  that  I  gave  you  this  address  instead  of  my  address  at  chambers." 

"  Oh !   You  have  chambers?"   said  I. 

*•  Why,  I  have  the  fourth  of  a  room  and  a  passage,  and  the  fourth  of  a 
derir,"  returned  Traddles.  "  Three  others  and  myself  unite  to  have  a  set 
c€  chambers — ^to  look  business-like — and  we  quarter  the  derk  too. 
Half-a-crown  a  week  he  costs  me." 
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His  old  aimple  chaiocter  and  good  temper,  ond  something  of  bit  d 
unlucky  fortune  also,  I  thought,  smiled  st  me  in  the  smile  with  which  l| 
made  this  explanation. 

*'  It  '9  not  because  I  have  the  least  pride,  Copperfield,  you  understan^^ 
said  Traddles,  "  that  I  don't  usually  give  my  address  here.     It's  only  ea 
account  or  those  who  come  to  me,  who  might  not  like  to  oome  hero. 
For  myself,  I  am  fighting  my  way  00  in  the  world  against  diffieoltiet, 
and  it  would  be  ridiculous  if  1  made  a  pretence  of  doing  any  thing  eUe." 

"  You  are  reading  for  the  bar,  Mr.  Waterbrook  informed  me  t     said  I, 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Traddles,  rubbing  his  hands,  slowly  over  one  onoib ' 
"  I  am  reading  for  the  bar.  The  fact  is,  1  have  just  bfgun  to  keep  n 
terms,  alUr  rather  a  long  delay.  It 's  some  time  since  I  was  articled,  b 
the  payment  of  that  hundred  pounds  was  n  great  pull.  A  great  pidltl 
said  Traddles,  with  a  wince,  as  if  he  had  had  a  tooth  out. 

"  Do  you  know  what  1  can't  help  thinking  of,  Triuidles,  us  I  sit  i 
lookiiix  at  you  ?  "  I  asked  him. 

"  No,"  said  he. 

"  That  sky-blue  suit  you  used  to  wear." 

"Lord,  to  be  surel'   cried  Traddles,  laughing.    "Tight  i 
and  leps,  you  know  ?     Dear  me  !  Well  I  Those  were  happv  timea,  weti 
they  ? " 

"  I  think  our  schoolmaster  might  have  made  them  happier, 
doing  any  harm  to  any  of  us,  I  acknowledge,"  I  returned. 

"  Perh^M  he  might,"  said  Traddles.  "  But  dear  mc,  there  was  a  good 
dral  of  fun  going  on.  Do  you  rememijer  the  nights  in  the  bcd-nxmf 
When  we  used  to  have  the  suppers  ?  And  when  you  used  to  teU  tb 
stories?  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  And  do  you  remember  when  I  got  c 
crying  about  Mr.  Mell?  Old  Creaklel  I  should  like  to  sec  him  a 
too !  '* 

"  He  was  a  brute  to  you,  Traddles,"  said  I,  indignantly ;  for  I 
humour  made  me  feel  as  if  I  had  seen  him  beaten  but  ycstcrdsj. 

"  Do  you  think  so?"  returned  Traddles.     "Really?  Perhaps  ha  1 
rather.     But  it 's  all  over,  a  long  while.     Old  Crcakle  I  " 

"  You  were  brought  up  by  au  uncle,  then  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Of  course  1  was !  "  said  TradtUcs.  "  The  one  I  was  ahrqrs  ( 
write  to.  And  always  didn't,  eb  !  Ha,  hn,  hal  Yea,  I  had  an  me 
He  dinl  soon  after  I  led  school." 

"  Itidetid ! " 

"  Yes.     He  was  a  retired — what  do  you  call  it  1— 
diant  —  and  had  made  me  his  heir.     But  he  didn't  I 
grew  up." 

"Do  you  really  mean  that?"  said  I.     He  was  so  composed,  1 
fancied  he  must  liave  some  other  meaning. 

"  O  dear  yi^s,  CopperGeld  I  I  mean  it,"  replied  Traddles.     "  It  w 
unfortunate  thing,  but  he  didn't  like  me  at  all.     He  said  I  waaaHat^ 
what  he  expected,  and  so  he  married  his  housekeeper." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  f  "  I  asked. 

"  I  didn't  do  anything  in  particular,"  said  Traddles.     "  I  lirad  1 
them,  waiting  to  be  put  out  in  the  world,  until  his  goal  unfoii 
Sew  to  his  stomach— and  so  he  died,  and  so  she  married  a 
and  so  1  wasn't  prorided  for." 
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''Did  yoQ  get notliiiig,  Traddles,  aOer  all?" 

**  Oh  dear  yes  1 "  said  Traddles.  "  I  got  fifty  pounds.  I  had  never 
heen  brought  up  to  any  profession,  and  at  first  I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do 
for  nmelf.  However,  I  began,  with  the  assistance  of  the  son  of  a  profes- 
tkmaf  man,  who  had  been  to  Salem  House — ^Yawler,  with  his  nose  on  one 
«de.    Bo  you  recollect  him  P  " 

No.  He  had  not  been  there  with  me ;  all  the  noses  were  straight,  in 
my  day. 

**  It  don't  matter,"  said  Traddles.  "  I  began,  by  means  of  his  assist- 
aiioe»  to  copy  law  writings.  That  didn't  answer  very  well;  and  then  I 
began  to  state  cases  for  them,  and  make  abstracts,  and  do  that  sort  of 
work.  For  I  am  a  plodding  kind  of  fellow,  Copperfidd,  and  had  learnt 
the  way  of  doing  such  things  pithily.  Well !  That  put  it  in  my  head  to 
enter  myself  as  a  law  student ;  and  that  ran  away  with  all  that  was  left  of 
the  fifty  pounds.  Yawler  recommended  me  to  one  or  two  other  offices, 
however — Mr.  Waterbrook's  for  one — and  I  got  a  g6od  many  jobs.  I 
was  fortunate  enough,  too,  to  become  acquainted  with  a  person  in  the 
publishing  way,  who  was  getting  up  an  Encyclopedia,  and  he  set  me  to 
work ;  and,  indeed"  (glancing  at  his  table),  "  I  am  at  work  for  him  at 
this  minute.  I  am  not  a  bad  compiler,  Gopperfield,"  said  Traddles, 
preaerring  the  same  air  of  cheerful  confidence  in  all  he  said,  "  but  I  have 
■D  invention  at  all ;  not  a  particle.  I  suppose  there  never  was  a  young 
man  with  less  originality  than  I  have." 

As  Traddles  seemed  to  expect  that  I  should  assent  to  this  as  a  matter 
of  coarse,  I  nodded ;  and  he  went  on,  with  the  same  sprightly  patience — 
I  can  find  no  better  expression — as  before. 

*'  So,  by  little  and  little,  and  not  living  high,  I  managed  to  scrape  up 
the  hundred  pounds  at  last,"  said  Traddles ;  "  and  thank  Heaven  that 's 
paid — ^though  it  was — ^though  it  certainly  was,"  said  Traddles,  wincing 
again  as  if  he  had  had  another  tooth  out,  "  a  pull.  I  am  living  by  the  sort 
of  work  I  have  mentioned,  still,  and  I  hope,  one  of  these  days,  to  get  con- 
nected with  some  newspaper :  which  would  almost  be  the  making  of  my 
fortune.  Now,  Gopperfield,  you  are  so  exactly  what  you  used  to  be,  with 
that  agreeable  face,  and  it 's  so  pleasant  to  see  you,  that  I  sha'n't  conceal 
anything.     Therefore  you  must  know  that  I  am  engaged." 

Engaged !  Oh  Dora  ! 

"  She  is  a  curate's  daughter,"  said  Traddles ;  "  one  of  ten,  down  in 
Devonshire.  Yes !"  For  he  saw  me  glance,  involuntarily,  at  the  prospect 
on  the  inkstand.  "  That 's  the  church  I  You  come  round  here,  to  the 
left,  out  of  this  gate,"  tracing  his  finger  along  the  inkstand,  "  and  exactly 
where  I  hold  this  pen,  there  stands  the  house— facing,  you  understand, 
towards  the  church." 

The  delight  with  which  he  entered  into  these  particulars,  did  not 
folly  present  itself  to  me  until  afterwards ;  for  my  selfish  thoughts  were 
making  a  ground-plan  of  Mr.  Spenlow's  house  and  garden  at  the  same 
moment. 

"  She  is  such  a  dear  girl !  "  said  Traddles ;  "  a  little  older  than  me,  but 
the  dearest  girl  1  I  told  you  I  was  going  out  of  town  ?  I  have  been  down 
there.  I  walked  there,  and  I  walked  back,  and  I  had  the  most  delightful 
time  1  I  dare  say  ours  is  likely  to  be  a  rather  long  engagement,  but 
our  motto  is  '  Wait  and  hope  1 '    We  always  say  that.    '  Wait  and  hope,' 
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we  olwnya  sny.     And  alie  woulil  wait,  Coppcrfield,  till  tbe  wu  nxty — *ii| 
age  you  can  mention — for  me  I  " 

Traddlea  rose  from  his  chair,  aud,  with  a  triatnphuit  sniile,  put  hi*  b 
upon  the  white  cloth  I  hod  observed. 

"  However,"  he  said,  "  it 's  not  that  we  haven't  made  a  begini 
towarda  housekeeping.  No,  no ;  we  have  b^utk.  Vic  touat  gtt  at 
degrees,  but  we  have  begun.  Here,"  drawing  the  cloiL  off  with  a 
pride  «nd  care,  "  are  two  pieces  of  furniture  to  mmmuncB  with. 
flower'pot  and  stand,  tint  bought  lienelf.  You  put  that 
wiudow,"  Eoid  Traddles,  falliug  a  UUle  bnck  from  it  to  »iirvHy  it  with 
greater  aduiiratiua,  "  with  n  pliint  in  it,  and — and  there  you  are  I  1 
little  round  table  with  the  uiwble  top  (it  'a  two  fert  t«n  Ju  circumfewo 
/  bought.  You  want  to  Liy  u  book  dawn,  you  know,  or  somebody  cm 
to  see  you  or  your  wife,  aud  wants  a  place  to  stand  a  cup  of  tm  nf 
aud — and  there  you  are  again  I  "  said  Traddlea.  "  It  'a  an  ai 
piece  of  workmanship — Arm  ns  a  rock  I  " 

I  praised  them  both,  highly,  ajul  Traddlea  replaced  the  covering 
carefully  as  he  had  removed  it. 

"  It  'a  not  a  great  deal  towards  the  furnishing,"  said  Traddlrs,  "  t 
it  'a  loroething.  The  table-cloths  and  pillow- cases,  aud  articles  of  tl 
kind,  are  what  discaurage  mc  most,  Copperficld.  So  dor«  tbo  iig 
mongecy — candle-boxes,  and  gridirous,  and  that  sort  of  atsooamiim 
because  those  tilings  icli,  and  mount  up.  However.  '  wait  uid  hopB 
And  I  asanre  you  she 's  the  dearest  girl  I  " 

"  I  ;un  quite  certain  of  it,"  said  I, 

"  In  the  mean  time,"  said  Traddles,  coming  back  to  his  eluiri  "  i 
this  is  the  end  of  my  prosing  about  myself,  I  get  on  as  well  aa  I  cBB. 
don't  make  much,  but  I  don't  spend  much.  In  general.  I  bonn)  wilh 
peojile  down-stnirs,  who  are  very  agreeable  people  Iiidred.  Both  llr.  i 
Mrs.  Micawber  have  seen  a  goud  deal  of  life,  and  are  aiecUent 

"  My  dear  Traddles  1 "  1  (quickly  exckimed.     "  What 
about ! " 

Traddles  looked  at  me,  as  if  hi*  wondered  what  /  wa>  toll 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hicawber  I "  1  repeated.     "  Why,  I 
awjusinled  with  them  1 " 

An  opportune  double  knock  at  the  door,  which  I  biaw  well  5w 
BXperieiioKiu  Windsor  Tenrooe,  anil  which  nobody  but  Mr.  Mioawber 
ever  have  knocked  at  that  door,  resolved  any  doubt  in  m;  mind 
their  being  my  old  fricuds.     I  bogged   TruddIcA    to   ask   hia 
to  walk  up.      Traddlea  accordingly  did  so,   over    the   bannw 
Mr.  Uicawber,  not  a  bit  changed — his  tights,  |us  stick,  his  shirt- 
*  and  his  eye-Rlass,  all  the  same  as  ever — came  into  the  looin  withjK, 
and  youihrulair. 

"  1  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Traddles,"  said  Mi.  Micawbor, 
roll  in  his  voioc,  as  he  checked  himself  in  humming  a  sod 
not  aware  that  there  was  any  individual,  alien  to  this  " 
sanctum." 

Mr.  Micawber  slightly  bownl  to  me,  and  pulled  ap  his 

"  How  do  you  ilo,  Mr.  Micawber  ?  "  saiu  I, 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Miennbcr,  *'  you  are  cxccatUngly 
fiatu  ipiii." 
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**  And  Mrs.  Micawber  ?  "  I  pursued. 

*'  Sir/'  said  Mr.  Micawber,  ''  she  is  also,  thank  God,  in  datu  quo^ 

'*  And  the  children,  Mr.  Micawber  ?  " 

"  Sir,''  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "  I  rcjoioe  to  reply  that  they  are,  likewise, 
in  the  enjo3rinent  of  salubrity." 

All  this  time,  Mr.  Micawber  had  not  known  me  in  the  least,  though  he 
bad  stood  £eu)e  to  face  with  me.  But,  now,  seeing  me  smile,  he  examined 
my  features  with  more  attention,  fell  back,  cried,  "  Is  it  possiUe  1  Have 
I  the  i^easure  of  again  beholding  Gopperfield  I "  and  shook  me  by  both 
hands  with  the  utmost  fervor. 

'*  Good  Heaven,  Mr.  Traddlos ! "  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "  to  think  that  I 
ihoald  find  you  acquainted  with  the  friend  of  my  youth,  the  companion  of 
evlicr  days !  My  dear !  "  oalliug  over  the  bannisters  to  Mrs.  Micawber, 
while  Traddles  looked  (with  reason)  not  a  little  amazed  at  this  description 
of  me.  ''  Here  is  a  gentleman  in  Mr.  Traddlee's  apartment,  whom  he 
wishes  to  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you,  my  love ! " 

Mr.  Micawber  immediately  reappeared,  and  shook  hands  with  me 
again. 

"  And  how  is  omr  good  friend  the  Doctor,  Gopperfield  ?  "  said  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber, "  and  all  the  circle  at  Canterbury  ?  " 

I  have  none  but  good  accounts  of  them,"  said  I. 
I  am  most  delighted  to  hear  it,"  said  Mr.  Micawber.  "  It  was  at 
Canterbury  where  we  last  met.  Within  the  shadow,  I  may  figuratively 
aqr,  of  that  religions  edifice,  immortalized  by  Chaucer,  which  was  anciently 
tlie  resort  of  Pilgrims  from  the  remotest  comers  of — ^in  short,"  said 
l£r.  Micawber,  ''in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Cathedral." 

I  replied  that  it  was.  Mr.  Micawber  continued  talking  as  volubly  as 
he  could ;  but  not,  I  thought,  without  showing,  by  some  marks  of  concern 
in  his  countenance,  that  he  was  sensible  of  sounds  in  the  next  room,  as 
of  Mrs.  Micawber  washing  her  hands,  and  hurriedly  opening  and  shutting 
drawers  that  were  uneasy  in  their  action. 

"You  find  us,  Copperfield,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  with  one  eye  on 
Traddles,  "  at  present  established,  on  what  may  be  designated  as  a  small  and 
unassuming  scale;  but,  you  are  aware  that  I  have,  in  the  course  of  my  career, 
surmounted  difficulties,  and  conquered  obstacles.  You  are  no  stranger  to 
the  fact,  that  there  have  been  periods  of  my  life,  when  it  has  been  requisite 
that  I  should  pause,  until  certain  expected  events  should  turn  up  y  when  it 
has  been  necessary  that  I  should  fall  back,  before  making  what  I  trust  I 
shall  not  be  accused  of  presumption  in  terming — a  spring.  The  present 
ia  one  of  those  momentous  stages  in  the  life  of  man.  You  find  me,  fallen 
back,  for  a  spring ;  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  vigorous 
leap  linll  shortly  be  the  result." 

I  was  expressing  my  satisfaction,  when  IVIrs.  Micawber  came  in ;  a 
little  more  slatternly  than  she  used  to  be,  or  so  she  seemed  now,  to  my 
unaccustomed  eyes,  but  still  with  some  preparation  of  herself  for  company, 
and  with  a  pair  of  brown  gloves  on. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Miaiwber,  leading  her  towards  me.  "  Here  is 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Copperfield,  who  wishes  to  renew  his 
acquaintance  with  you." 

It  would  have  been  better,  as  it  turned  out,  to  have  led  gently  up  to 
his  announcement,  for  Mrs.  Micawber,  being  in  a  delicate  state  of  health. 
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CHAPTEE  XXVin. 


MB.  MICAWBEB's   gauntlet. 


Until  the  day  arrived  on  which  I  was  to  entertain  my  newly-found  old 
Inends,  I  lived  principally  on  Dora  and  co£fee.  In  my  love-lorn  condition, 
my  appetite  lang^hed ;  and  I  was  glad  of  it,  for  I  felt  as  though  it  would 
bave  been  an  act  of  perfidy  towards  Dora  to  have  a  natural  relish  for  my 
dioner.  The  quantity  of  walking  elercise  I  took,  was  not  in  this  respect 
aitendeil  with  its  usual  consequence,  as  the  disappointment  counteracted  the 
firesh  air.  I  have  my  doubts,  too,  founded  on  the  acute  experience  acquired 
at  this  period  of  my  life,  whether  a  sound  enjoyment  of  animal  food  can 
deTdop  itself  freely  in  any  human  subject  who  is  always  in  torment  from 
tight  tx)ots.  I  think  the  extremities  require  to  be  at  peace  before  the 
stomach  will  conduct  itself  with  vigour. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  domestic  little  party,  I  did  not  repeat  my  former 
extensive  preparations.  I  merely  provided  a  pair  of  soles,  a  smtdl  leg  of 
mutton,  and  a  pigeon-pie.  Mrs.  Crupp  broke  out  into  rebellion  on  my 
first  bashful  hint  in  reference  to  the  cooking  of  the  fish  and  joint,  and  said, 
with  a  dignified  sense  of  injury,  "  No  !  No,  sir !  You  will  not  ask  me 
sich  a  thing,  for  you  are  better  acquainted  with  me  than  to  suppose  me 
capable  of  doing  what  I  cannot  do  with  ampial  satisfaction  to  my  own 
feelings !"  But,  in  the  end,  a  compromise  was  effected  ;  and  Mrs.  Crupp 
consented  to  achieve  this  feat,  on  condition  that  I  dined  from  home  for  a 
fortnight  afterwards. 

And  here  I  may  remark,  that  what  I  underwent  from  Mrs.  Crupp,  in 
consequence  of  the  tyranny  she  established  over  me,  was  dreadfuL  I 
never  was  so  much  afraid  of  any  one.  We  made  a  compromise  of  every- 
thing. If  I  hesitated,  she  was  taken  with  that  wonderful  disorder  which 
was  always  lying  in  ambush  in  her  system,  ready,  at  the  shortest  notice, 
to  prey  upon  her  vitals.  If  I  rang  the  bell  impatiently,  after  half-a-dozen 
unavailing  modest  pulls,  and  she  appeared  at  last — which  was  not  by 
any  means  to  be  relied  upon — she  would  appear  with  a  reproachful  aspect, 
link  breathless  on  a  chair  near  the  door,  lay  her  hand  upon  her  nankeen 
bosom,  and  become  so  ill,  that  I  was  glad,  at  any  sacrifice  of  brandy  or 
anything  else,  to  get  rid  of  her.  If  I  objected  to  having  my  bed  made  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — ^n'hich  I  do  still  think  an  uncomfortable 
arrangement — one  motion  of  her  hand  towards  the  same  nankeen  region 
of  wounded  sensibility  wa3  enough  to  make  me  falter  an  apology.  In 
short,  I  would  have  done  anything  in  an  honorable  way  rather  than  give 
Mrs.  Crupp  ofifence ;  and  she  was  the  terror  of  my  life. 

I  bought  a  second-hand  dumb-waiter  for  this  dinner-party,  in  prefer- 
ence to  re-engaging  the  handy  young  man ;  against  whom  I  had  conceived  a 
prejudice,  in  consequence  of  meeting  him  in  the  Strand,  one  Sunday 
morning,  in  a  waistcoat  remarkably  like  one  of  mine,  which  had  been  miss- 
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ing  since  the  fonner  oceaaion.  The  "  young  gal  "  nns  re-cngsgcd ;  bul  ( 
the  stipalatioD  that  she  ehoulcl  only  bring  in  the  dithei,  uid  then  withdn 
to  the  landing-place,  beyond  the  outer  door  ;  where  a  habit  of  sniffin|t)l 
had  contracied  would  be  lo«l  upon  the  guests,  and  where  her  retiring  < 
the  plates  would  be  a  physical  impossibility. 

Hsving  laid  in  the  materials  for  a  bowl  of  punch,  to  be  compound) 
by  Mr.  Micawber ;  having  provided  s  bottle  of  lavender-water, 
wax  eandles,  a  paper  of  mixed  pins,  BOtl  a  pincushion,  to  assist 
Micawber  in  her  toilette,  at  my  dressing-table ;  having  also  caused 
fire  in  my  bed-room  to  be  lighted  for  Mrs.  Mieawber's  convmience ; 
having  laid  the  cloth  with  my  own  hands,  I  awaited  the  result  i 
composure. 

At  the  appointed  time,  my  three  visitors  arrived  together.  Mr. 
ber  with  more  shirt-collar  than  usual,  and  n  new  ribbon  to  his  eye-^Uai 
Mw.  Micawber  with  her  cap  in  a  whitey-brown  paper  paroel ;  "baili" 
carrying  the  parcel,  and  supporting  Mn.  Micawber  on  his  arm.     T 
were  all  delighted  with  my  residence.     When  I  conducted  Mr«. 
to  my  dressing-table,  and  she  saw  the  scale  on  which  it  was  prepared 
her,  she  was  in  such  raptures,  that  she  called  Mr.  Micawber  to  eomc 
and  look. 

*'  My  dear  Copperfield,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "  this  is  liixnriotu.  T 
is  a  way  of  life  which  reminds  me  of  the  period  when  I  «■•  mji 
in  a  state  of  celibacy,  and  Mrs.  Micawber  had  not  yet  been  aolidted 
plight  her  faith  at  the  Hymeneal  altar." 

"  He  means,  solicited  by  hint,  Mr.  Copparfield,"  said  Mm.  IQauil 
archly.     "  He  cannot  answer  for  othen." 

"  My  dear,"  returned  Mr.  Micawber  with  sudden  Mnouanew,  "  I  fc 
no  desire  to  answer  for  others.  I  am  too  well  aware  that  when,  in 
jnserutable  decrees  of  Fate,  yon  were  reserved  for  me,  it  is  poaaiUe 
may  have  been  reserved  for  one,  destined,  after  a  protraeted 
length  to  fall  a  victim  to  pecuniary  involvements  of  u  compli 
I  understand  your  allusion,  my  love.     1  regret  it,  hut  I  ema  ' 

"  Micawberl"  eidaimed  Mrs.  Micawber,  in  tears.  "  Hi 
lliis  I  1,  who  never  have  deserted  you ;  who  tie»er  leil 
Micawber ! " 

"  My  love,"  said  Mr.  Micawber.  much  affected,  "  yon  wiH  I 
our  old  and  tried  friend  Copperfield  will,  1  am  sure,  forgive,  tb< 
laceration  of  n  wounded  spirit,  made  seusitiva  liy  a  rreent  a 
the  Minion  of  Power — in  oiher  words,  with  a  ribald  Tumooek  I 
to  the  water- works— and  will  pity,  not  condemn,  its  eieeeaes." 

Mr.  Micawber  then  embraced  Mrs.  Micawber,  and  pressed  mj  k 
leariiig  me  to  infer  front  this  broken  atlusion  that  his  domeatic  ai , , 
of  water  had  been  cut  off  that  afternoon,  in  couaeqaeocc  of  default  in  tl 
payment  of  the  company'a  nitea- 

To  divert  his  thoughts  t^in  this  melancholy  subject,  I  infoniMd  1 
Micawber  that  1  relied  upon  him  for  a  bowl  of  punch,  and  led  him  to  ll 
tcmona.     Ilia  recent  despoadency.  not  to  say  despair,  wna   gone   i~ 
moment.     I    never  saw  a  man  bo  thoroughly  enjoy  himself  aiiiid 
trsgranee  of  lemon-peel  and  sugar,  the  odor  of  burning  rum,  and 
■team  of  boiling  wutcr,  as  Mr.  filicuwber  did  that  afternoon.     It  i 
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wonderftil  to  see  his  face  sluningot  us  oat  of  a  thin  cloud  of  tliese  delicate 
ftunes,  as  he  stirred,  and  mixed,  and  tasted,  and  looked  as  if  he  were 
mab'ng,  instead  of  punch,  a  fortune  for  his  flunily  down  to  the  latest 
posterity.  As  to  Mrs.  Micawber,  I  don't  know  wheUier  it  was  the 
effect  of  the  cap,  or  the  lavender-water,  or  the  pins,  or  the  fire,  or  the 
wax  candles,  but  she  came  out  of  mj  room,  comparatively  speaking, 
lofdj.     And  the  lark  was  never  gayer  than  that  excellent  woman. 

I  suppose — I  never  ventured  to  inquire,  but  I  suppose — that  Mrs. 
Crupp,  after  fiying  the  soles,  was  taken  ill.  Because  we  broke  down  at 
that  point.  The  leg  of  mutton  came  up  very  red  within,  and  very  pale 
without :  besides  having  a  foreign  substance  of  a  gritty  nature  spnnkied 
ever  it,  as  if  it  had  had  a  fEdl  into  the  ashes  of  that  remarkable  kitchen 
fire-place.  But  we  were  not  in  a  condition  to  judge  of  this  fact  finom  the 
appearance  of  the  gravy,  forasmuch  as  the  '<  young  gal "  had  dropped  it  all 
upon  the  stairs — where  it  remained,  by-the-by,  in  a  long  train,  until  it  was 
worn  out.  The  pigeon-pie  was  not  bad,  but  it  was  m  ddusive  pie  :  the 
crust  being  like  a  disappointing  head,  phrenologieally  speaking :  fiill  of 
lumps  and  bumps,  with  nothing  partimilar  underneath.  In  short,  the 
banquet  was  such  a  fiEulure  that  I  shoidd  have  been  quite  unhaj^ — about 
the  failure,  I  mean,  for  I  was  always  unhappy  about  Bora — y[  I  had  not 
been  relieved  by  the  great  good-humour  en  my  company,  and  by  m  bright 
toggeation  from  Mr.  Micawber. 

^'My  dear  friend  Copperfield,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "accidents  will 
ooenr  in  the  best  regulated  families ;  and  in  families  not  xegolated  by  that 
pervading  influence  which  sanctifies  while  it  enhances  the — a — ^I  would  say, 
m  short,  by  the  influence  of  Woman,  in  the  lofty  character  of  Wife,  they 
Bay  be  expected  with  confidence,  and  must  be  borne  with  philosophy.  If 
you  will  allow  me  to  take  the  liberty  of  remarking  that  there  are  few 
comestibles  better,  in  their  way,  than  a  Devil,  and  that  I  believe,  with  a 
little  division  of  labor,  we  could  accomplish  a  good  one  if  the  young 
penon  in  attendance  could  produce  a  gridiron,  I  would  put  it  to  you,  that 
Uus  little  misfortune  may  be  easily  repaired." 

There  was  a  gridiron  in  the  pantry,  on  which  my  morning  rasher  of 
bacon  was  cooked.  We  had  it  in,  in  a  twinkling,  and  immediately  applied 
ourselves  to  carrying  Mr.  Micawber's  idea  into  effect.  The  division  of 
labor  to  which  he  had  referred  was  this : — Traddles  cut  the  mutton  into 
slices ;  Mr.  Micawber  (who  could  do  anything  of  this  sort  to  perfection) 
%  covered  them  with  pepper,  mustard,  salt,  and  cayenne ;  I  put  them  on  the 
gridiron,  turned  them  with  a  fork,  and  took  them  off,  under  Mr.  Micawber's 
directions;  and  Mrs.  Micawber  heated,  and  continually  stirred,  some 
mushroom  ketchup  in  a  little  saucepan.  When  we  had  slices  enough  done 
to  begin  upon,  we  fell-to,  with  our  sleeves  still  tucked  up  at  the  wrists, 
more  slices  sputtering  and  blazing  on  the  fire,  and  our  attention  divided 
between  the  mutton  on  our  plates,  and  the  mutton  then  preparing. 

W^hat  with  the  novelty  of  this  cookery,  the  excellence  of  it,  the  bustle 
of  it,  the  frequent  starting  up  to  look  after  it,  the  frequent  sitting  down 
to  dispose  of  it  as  the  crisp  slices  came  off  the  gridiron  hot  and  hot,  the 
being  so  bosy,  so  flushed  with  the  fire,  so  amused,  and  in  the  midst  of 
such  a  tempting  noise  and  savor,  we  reduced  the  leg  of  mutton  to  the 
bone.    My  own  appetite  came  back  miraculously.     I  am  ashamed  to 
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recoid  it,  but  I  really  believe  I  forgot  Dora  foe  a  little  while.  I  am  utbGed 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber  could  not  have  enjoyed  the  featt  mOTc  if 
tbey  bad  sold  a  bed  to  provide  it.  Trsddles  laughed  as  heartily,  almost  tha 
whole  time,  as  be  ate  and  worked.  Indeed  wc  bU  did,  oil  at  once  ;  and  I 
dare  say  there  never  was  a  greater  success. 

We  were  ut  the  height  of  our  enjoyment,  and  were  all  busily  cngBgnlt 
in  our  several  departments,  endeavouring  to  bring  the  last  batch  of  aUon 
to  a  state  of  perfectiori  that  should  crown  the  feast,  when  I  was  aware  of 
a  strange  presence  in  the  room,  und  my  eyes  encountered  those  of  the 
Littimer,  standing  hat  in  baud  before  me. 

"  What  '■  the  Diutlcr !  "  1  involuntarily  asked. 

"  I  beg  yonr  pardou,  air,  1  was  directed  to  conic  in.     Is  my  mastw  not 
here,  sir  ?  " 

"  No," 

"  Have  you  not  seen  him,  air  ?  "" 

"  No ;  don't  you  come  from  him  ?  " 

"  Not  immediately  so,  sir." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  you  would  liiid  him  here?  " 

"  Not  exactly  so,  sir.    But  I  should  think  be  might  be  here  to-mont)*; 
as  he  has  not  been  here  to-d^." 

"  Is  he  coming  up  from  Oiford  ?  " 

"  I  beg,  sir,"  he  returned  respectfully,  "  that  you  irill  be  Bolted 
allow  me  to  do  this."  With  which  he  tuok  the  fork  from  my  unm 
band,  and  bent  over  the  gridiron,  as  if  bis  whole  attention  wein  tn 
trated  on  it. 

Wc  should  not  ha»e  been  much  discomposed,  I  dare  say,  by  tli«a(, 
nnce  of  Stecrforth  himself,  but  we  became  in  a  moment  the  mccknt  t 
the  meek  before  his  respectable  serving-man,     Mr.  Mieawber.  bimunii 
a  tune,  to  show  that  be  was  quite  at  ease,  subsided  into  his  chair,  widi  U 
handle  of  a  hastily-concealed  fork  sticking  out  of  die  bosom  of  his  ooit,  i 
if  he  had  stabbed  himself.     Mrs.  Micawbcr  put  on  her  brown  fflove*,  M 
assumed  a  genteel  languor.     Tmddles  ran  his  greasy  hands  through  h 
hair,  and  stood  it  bolt  upright,  and  atjired  in  confusion  at  ibc  tablc-dotk 
As  for  me,  I  was  a  mure  infant  nt  the  lipod  of  my  own  talilc ;  snil  hat 
ventured  to  glance  at  the  respeclable  phenomenon,  who  had  route  fi 
Heaven  knows  where,  to  put  my  establishment  to  rights. 

Mcnuwhile  he  took  the  mullon  off  the  gridiron,  and  gravely  handoi 
round.     We  all  took  some,  but  our  appreciation  of  it  was  gone,  uid 
merely  made  a  show  of  eating  iL   As  wc  severally  pushed  nway  our  phia 
he  noiselessly  removed  them,  and  set  on  the  cheese,     lie  took  that  cT 
lou.  when  it  was  done  with:  deared  the  table;  piled  everything  tm  tl 
dumb-waito' ;  gave  ua  our  wine-glassei ;  and,  of  his  own  accord,  whttll 
the  dumb-waiter  into  the  pantry.     All  this  was  done  in  n  perfect  maiuM 
and  he  never  raised  his  eyes  from  what  he  was  about.     Vet,  hi*  ta 
elbows,  when  he  had  hts  back  lonurds  me,  si^i-nicd  to  teem  with  tl 
eipression  of  his  Hxed  opinion  that  I  was  extremely  young. 
*•  Can  I  do  anything  more,  sir  ?  " 

I  thanked  him  and  said,  Ko  ;  but  would  he  lake  no  dinner  liimtdf? 
"  None,  I  am  obliged  to  you.  sir." 
"  Is  Mr.  Stecrforth  comiug  from  Oxford  ?  " 
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"  I  hes  your  pardon,  sir  P  " 

"  Is  Mr.  Steerforth  coining  from  Oxford  ?  " 

**I  shonld  imagine  that  lie  might  be  here  to-morrow,  sir.  I  rather 
thooght  he  might  have  been  here  to-day,  sir.  The  mistake  is  mine,  no 
doabt,  sir." 

**  If  yon  shonld  see  him  first — "  said  I. 

**  If  yon  'U  excuse  me,  sir,  I  don't  think  I  shall  see  him  first." 

**  In  case  yon  do,"  said  I,  "  pray  say  that  I  am  sony  he  was  not  here 
to-di^,  as  an  old  schoolfellow  of  his  was  here." 

**  uideed,  sir ! "  and  he  divided  a  bow  between  me  and  Traddles,  with 
a  glance  at  the  latter. 

He  was  moving  softly  to  the  door,  when,  in  a  forlorn  hope  of  saying 
something  naturally — which  I  never  could,  to  this  man — I  said : 

"Oh!  LittimerV' 

"Sir!" 

"  Bid  you  remain  long  at  Yarmouth,  that  time  ?  " 

"  Not  particularly  so,  sir." 

"  You  saw  the  boat  completed  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.     I  remained  behind  on  purpose  to  see  the  boat  completed." 

"  I  know ! "  He  raised  his  eyes  to  mine  respectinlly.  "  Mr.  Steerforth 
has  not  seen  it  yet,  I  suppose  P  " 

"  I  really  can't  say,  sir.  I  think — but  I  reaUy  ean't  say,  sir.  I  wish 
you  good  night,  sir." 

He  comprehended  everybody  present,  in  the  respectfnl  bow  with  which  he 
IbDowed  these  words,  and  disappeared.  My  visitors  seemed  to  breathe 
more  freely  when  he  was  gone ;  but  my  own  relief  was  very  great,  for 
besides  the  constraint,  arising  from  that  extraordinary  sense  of  being  at  a 
disadvantage  which  I  always  had  in  this  man's  presence,  my  conscience 
bad  embarrassed  me  with  whispers  that  I  had  mistrusted  his  master,  and 
I  could  not  repress  a  vague  uneasy  dread  that  he  might  find  it  out.  How 
was  it,  having  so  little  in  reality  to  conceal,  that  I  always  did  feel  as  if 
this  man  were  finding  me  out  ? 

Mr.  Micawber  roused  me  from  this  reflection,  which  was  blended  with 
a  certain  remorseful  apprehension  of  seeing  Steerforth  himself,  by  bestow- 
ing many  encomiums  on  the  absent  Littimer  as  a  most  respectable  fellow, 
and  a  thoroughly  admirable  servant.  Mr.  Micawber,  I  may  remark,  had 
taken  his  full  share  of  the  general  bow,  and  had  received  it  with  infinite 
condescension. 

*'  But  punch,  my  dear  Copperfield,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  tasting  it, 
"  like  time  and  tide,  waits  for  no  man.  Ah  I  it  is  at  the  present  moment 
in  high  flavor.     My  love,  will  you  give  me  your  opinion  P  " 

Mrs.  Micawber  pronounced  it  excellent. 

"  Then  I  will  drink,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "  if  my  friend  Copperfield 
win  permit  me  to  take  that  social  liberty,  to  the  days  when  my  friend 
Copperfield  and  myself  were  younger,  and  fought  our  way  in  the  world 
side  by  side.  I  may  say,  of  myself  and  Copperfield,  in  words  we  have 
sung  together  before  now,  that 

We  twa'  hae  ran  about  the  braes 
And  pa*d  the  go  wans  fine 
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— in  B  figuratirc  point  of  view — on  sereral  oocBgioiu.     I  am  not  r 
awure,"  said  Hr.  Micuwbcr,  with  tbe  oLd  roll  in  bi«  voter,  and  tbc  c 
indescribable  air  of  saying  Bomething  genteel,  "  what  gowaAs  nwj  b«^  b 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Copperfield  and  uysclf  would  Grequaitljr  lumtt' 
a  pull  at  them,  if  it  had  been  feasible."  ^^ 

Mi.  Micawber,  at  the  then  present  moment,  took  a  puU  U  bis  ^ 
wc  atl  did :  Traddiea  evidently  lost  in  wondering  at  what  ^H 
Mr.  MicawbcT  and  I  could  possibly  have  b«eu  comrsdca  in  tfaKJ* 
tbe  world. 

"  Ahem  I "  said  Mr.  Uicawber,  clearing  hia  throat,  and  won 
the  punch  and  with  the  fire.     "  My  dear,  auother  gla»  P  " 

Mrs.  Micawber  said  it  must  be  very  little,  but  we  couldn't  a 
ao  it  waa  a  glassfiiL 

"  As  we  are  quite  confidential  here,  Mr,  Copperfiekl,''  t 
Micawber,  sijiping  her  punch,  "  Mr.  Trnddles  being  a  pnrt  nf  onr  c 
ticity,  1  should  much  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  Mr.  Micawber'a  j 
For  com,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber  argumentatively,  "aa  I  bit' 
said  to  Mr.  Micawber,  may  be  gentlemanly,  but  it  is  not  i 
Commission  to  the  extent  of  two  and  umepence  in  a  fortnight  i 
however  limited  our  ideas,  be  considered  remunerative." 

We  were  all  agreed  upon  that. 

"  Then,"  said  Sirs.  Micawber,  who  pride<l  herself  on  taking  a  da 
of  tilings,  and  keeping  Mr.  Micawber  straight  by  her  wotaan's  « 
when  he  might  otherwise  go  a  little  crooked,  "  then  I  ask  mytdi  i 
question.      If  com  is  not  lo  be  reUed  upon,  what   ia?      Are  e    ' 
[died  upon  7     Not  at  all.     We  have  turned  our  attention  to  tk 
inent,  on  the  suggestion  of  my  family,  and  we  find  it  fiiUacioo*." 

Mr.  Mic«wb(.T,  knning  back  in  his  cluur  with  his  bands  in  bi 
eyed  us  aaidf,  and  noddod  his  head,  as  much  as  to  say  that  tbe  cu< 
clearly  put. 

"  The  articles  of  corn  and  coals,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  still  more  a 
menlntively,  "  being  equully  out  of  the  question,  Mr 
naturally  look  round  the  world,  and  say.  '  What  is  there  ii 
of  Mr.  Micawber'a  talent  u  likely  to  succeed?  '  And  1  exclude  tWdi 
anything  on  commissbi.  because  commieaiou  is  not  a  oertainty, 
best  suited  to  a  parson  of  Mr.  Micawbcr's  peculiar  ' 
oonviucod,  a  certainty." 

Traddlcs  and  1  both  expressed,  by  a  feeling  munmir,  thot  I 
discoveiy  waa  no  doubt  true  of  Mr.  Micawber,  and  that  it  dul  fain  i 

"  1  will  not  coDueul  from  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Coppeilitid,"  aitd  li 
Mienwljcr,  "  that  /  have  long  felt  the  Brewing  business  In  be  p 
adapted  to  Mr.  Micawber.     Look  at  Barclay  aud  Perkins  t  Liuik  at  T 
man,  Hanbury,  and  Buxton  I     It  is  on  that  extensive  footioic  that  1 
Micwwber,  I  kjiow  from  my  own  knowledge  of  him.  is  cab-nlaied  tn  si  ' 
and  the  proKts,  1  am  told,  ate  e-NoB — ^mous  1  But  if  Mr.  Micawlw  e 
get  into  those  firms — which  decline  to  answer  his  letters,  when  be  i 
his  servic(;s  even  in  an  inferior  capacity — what  is  tlie  nue  of  dm 
upon  that  idcaV     None.     I  may  have  a  eonTicUon  that  Mr.  Uiaavl 
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Hem  I  Beally,  my  dear,"  interposed  Mr.  Micawber. 

**  Mj  love,  be  lileiit,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  laying  her  brown  glote  on  hk 
bmd.  ''I  maj  have  a  eonyiction,  Mr.  Copperfield,  that  Mr.  Micawber's 
BMiinen  pecoliaffy  qoalify  him  for  the  Banking  business.  I  may  argue, 
within  myself,  that  if  /  had  a  deposit  at  a  banlang-house,  the  manners  of 
Mr.  Micawber,  as  representing  that  banking-house,  would  inspire  oonfi- 
denoe,  and  must  extend  the  connexion.  But  if  the  various  banking-houses 
tefose  to  avail  themselves  of  Mr.  Micawber's  abilities,  or  receive  iiie  o£Eer 
of  them  with  contumely,  what  is  the  use  of  dwelling  upon  tkai  idea? 
None.  As  to  originating  a  banking-business,  I  nuiy  know  that  there .  are 
Members  of  my  family  who,  if  they  chose  to  place  their  moi^iin 
Mr.  Micawber's  hands,  might  found  an  establishment  of  that  descri^on. 
Bnt  if  they  do  not  choose  to  place  their  money  in  Mr.  Micawber's  hands— 
which  they  don't — what  is  the  use  of  that?  Again  I  contend  that  we  are 
no  farther  advanced  than  we  were  before." 

I  shook  my  head,  and  said,  "  Not  a  bit."  Traddles  also  shook  his 
Imd,  and  said,  '*  Not  a  bit." 

**  What  do  I  deduce  from  this?  "  Mrs.  Micawber  went  on  to  say,  still 
with  the  same  air  of  putting  a  case  lucidly.  "  What  is  the  conclusion,  my 
dear  Mr.  Copperfield,  to  which  I  am  irresistibly  brought  ?  Am  I  wrong 
in  saying,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  live  ?  " 

I  answered,  "  Not  at  all !  "  and  Traddles  answered,  '*  Not  at  all! "  and 
I  found  myself  afterwards  sagely  adding,  alone,  that  a  person  must  either 
live  or  die. 

**  Just  so,"  returned  Mrs.  Micawber.  **  It  is  precisely  that.  And  the  fact 
ii^  my  dear  Mr.  Copperfield,  that  we  can  not  live  without  something 
widely  different  from  existing  circumstances  shortly  turning  up.  Now  I  am 
convinced,  myself,  and  this  I  have  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Micawber  seveq;al  times 
of  late,  that  things  cannot  be  expected  to  turn  up  of  themsefajfes.  We 
must,  in  a  measure,  assist  to  turn  them  up.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  have 
formed  that  opinion." 

Both  Traddles  aud  I  applauded  it  highly. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber.  "  Then  what  do  I  recommend  ? 
Here  is  Mr.  Micawber,  with  a  variety  of  qualifications — with  great 
talent—" 

Really,  my  love,"  said  Mr.  Micawber. 

Pray,  my  dear,  allow  me  to  conclude.  Here  is  Tllr.  Micawber,  with  a 
variety  of  qualifications,  with  great  talent — /  should  say,  with  genius, 
bat  that  may  be  the  partiality  of  a  wife — " 

Traddles  and  I  both  murmured  "  No." 

*'  And  here  is  Mr.  Micawber  without  any  suitable  position  or  employ- 
ment. Where  does  that  responsibility  rest  ?  Clearly  on  society.  Then  I 
woulil  make  a  fact  so  disgraceful  known,  and  boldly  challenge  society  to 
•et  it  right.  It  appears  to  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Copperfield,"  said  Mrs. 
Micawber,  forcibly,  "  that  what  Mr.  Micawber  has  to  do,  is  to  throw  down 
the  gauntlet  to  society,  and  say,  in  effect,  '  Show  me  who  will  take  that  up. 
Let  the  party  immediately  step  forward.'  " 

I  ventured  to  ask  Mrs.  Micawber  how  this  was  to  be  done. 

"  By  advertising,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber — "  in  all  the  papers.    It  appears 
to  me,  that  what  Mr.  Micawber  has  to  do,  in  justice  to  himself,  in  justioe 
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to  his  family,  and  I  will  even  go  to  far  as  to  tny  in  justice  to  lodrtj,  hf 
which  he  has  Iwen  hitherto  Qverloolced,  is  to  advertiae  in  all  the  papcn; 
to  describe  himwlf  plainly  as  to  and  bo,  with  £uch  and  hqcIi  qualificatioua, 
and  to  put  U  tliu»  :  'Now  employ  mv,  on  reraunerativs  t^^rma,  aiul  adilrn^. 
post-paid,  to  W,  Af..  Post  Office,  Camden  Town,' " 

"Tbis  idea  of  Mrs.  Micawber's,  my  dear  CopperfieSd,"  aaid  Mr. 
Mieawbfr,  making  his  shirt-coHar  meet  in  front  of  his  cLin,  am]  glancmf 
at  me  tideways,  "  ja,  in  fact,  the  Leap  to  which  I  alluded,  wtea  1  Ual  bai 
tlie  pleasure  of  seeing  you." 

"  Advertising  is  rather  eipeneive,"  1  remarked,  dubiously. 

"  Exactly  bo  !  "  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  preserving  the  tame  logical  ur< 
"  Quite  true,  my  dear  Mr.  Copperfirld  I    I  have  made  the  identical  obterva* 
tinn  to  Mr.  Micawber.     It  is  for  that  reason  especially,  that  1  think  Mr> 
Micawber  ought  (as  I  have  already  said,  in  justice  to  himself,  in  jnitiec 
bis  famitv,  and  in  justice  to  society)  to  raise  a  certain  sum  of  money— i 
nbiU."  " 

Mr.  Micavber,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  trifled  with  hit  cye-glaaa,  ■ 
cast  his  eyes  up  at  the  ceiling ;  but  I  thought  him  observant  of  TtiddlM 
too,  who  was  looking  at  the  tire. 

"  If  no  member  of  my  family,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber, 
sufficient  natural  feeling  to  negotiate  tlist  bill — 1  believe  there  ia  a 
business-term  to  express  what  I  mean — " 

Mr.  Micawber,  with  bis  eyes  still  cast  up  at  the  reiling, 
"Discount." 

"  To  discount  that  bill,"  said  Mrs,  Micawber,  "  then  my  opinioD  i«.  t 
Mr,  Micawber  should  go  iuto  the  City,  should  take  that  bill  into  the  Mo 
Market,  and  should  dispose  of  it  for  what  he  can  get.     If  the  iaditidi 
in  the  Money  Market  oblige  Mr.  Micawber  to  sustain  s  f;n»l  auril 
that  is  between  themselves  and  their  consciences.     I  view  it.  stcadSy.  M 
an  investment.     I  recommend  Mr.  Micawber,  my  dear  Mr.  Copperfidd,  la 
do  the  same  ;  to  regard  it  as  an  inve-stment  which  is  sure  of  nitiim,  ant 
to  make  up  his  mind  to  any  sacrifice," 

I  felt,  but  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  why,  that  this  wis  scir-tlenyiDjc 
devoted  in  Mrs,  Micawber,  and  I  uttered  a  murmur  to  that  effect.     Tnd' 
dies,  who  took  his  tone  from  me,  did  likewise,  still  looking  at  the  fir*. 

"  I  will  not,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  fiuiahJDg  her  punch,  and  galbcnaf 
her  scarf  about  her  shoiddcrs,  preparatory  to  her  withdrawal  to  my  bso* 
room  :  "  I  will  not  protract  these  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Miotwliff'i 
pecuniary  affairs.  At  your  fireside,  my  dear  Mr.  Copprrlirid,  and  in  tkt 
presence  of  Mr.  Trnddles,  who,  though  not  so  old  a  friend,  is  quite  oM 
of  ourselves,  I  could  not  refrain  from  making  you  accjuainted  witi 
the  course  /  advise  Mr.  Micawber  to  take.  I  feel  that  the  time  ia  anivi 
wlien  Mr.  Micawber  should  eiert  himself  and — I  will  add — ouert  bi 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  these  are  the  means.  I  am  aware  that  I 
merely  a  female,  and  that  a  masculine  judgment  is  usually  coiundernl  1 
competent  to  the  discuasion  of  such  (jucstions ;  still  I  roust  not  forset 
when  I  lived  at  home  with  my  papa  and  mama,  my  papa  was  in  Ute  hahtt 
of  saying,  '  Emma's  form  ia  fragile,  but  her  grasp  of  a  subject  is  inferiotM 
none,'  That  my  papa  was  too  partial,  1  well  know ;  but  that  he  waa  A 
obterrer  of  character  in  some  de^e,  my  duty  and  my  reaion  e<]nal]j  farbit 
me  to  doubt." 
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With  these  words,  and  resisting  our  entreaties  that  she  wodd  grace  the 
lemaining  circulation  of  the  punch  with  her  presence,  Mrs.  Micawber 
retired  to  my  bed-room.  And  really  I  felt  that  she  was  a  noble  woman — 
the  tort  of  woman  who  might  have  been  a  Boman  matron,  and  done  all 
manner  of  heroic  things,  in  times  of  public  trouble. 

In  the  fervor  of  this  impression,  I  congratulated  Mr.  Micawber  on  the 
tieftsure  he  possessed.  So  did  Traddles.  Mr.  Micawber  extended  his  hand 
to  each  of  us  in  succession,  and  then  covered  his  face  with  his  pocket- 
handkerchief,  which  I  thbk  had  more  snuflf  upon  it  than  he  was  aware  of. 
He  then  returned  to  the  punch,  in  the  highest  state  of  exhilaration. 

He  was  full  of  eloquence.  He  gave  us  to  understand  that  in  our  chil- 
dren we  lived  again,  and  that,  under  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  difficulties, 
any  accession  to  their  number  was  doubly  welcome.  He  said  that  Mrs. 
HMawber  had  latterly  had  her  doubts  on  this  point,  but  that  he  had  dis- 
pelled them,  and  reassured  her.  As  to  her  family,  they  were  totally 
unworthy  of  her,  and  their  sentiments  were  utterly  indifferent  to  him, 
and  th^  might — I  quote  his  own  expression — go  to  the  Devil. 

ICr.  Micawber  then  delivered  a  warm  eulogy  on  Traddles.  He  said 
IHddles's  was  a  character,  to  the  steady  virtues  of  which  he  (Mr.  Micawber) 
conki  lay  no  claim,  but  which,  he  thanked  Heaven,  he  could  admire.  He 
feelinsfy  alluded  to  the  young  lady,  unknown,  whom  Traddles  had  honored 
with  his  affection,  and  who  had  reciprocated  that  affection  by  honoring 
and  bhnabg  Traddles  with  her  affection.  Mr.  Micawber  pledged  her.  So 
did  L  Tidies  thanked  us  both,  by  saying,  with  a  simplicity  and 
honeaty  I  had  sense  enough  to  be  quite  charmed  with,  '*  I  am  very  much 
oUiged  to  you  indeed.     And  I  do  assure  you,  she 's  the  dearest  girl ! — ** 

Mr.  Micawber  took  an  early  opportunity,  after  that,  of  hinting,  with  the 
utmost  delicacy  and  ceremony,  at  the  state  of  my  affections.  Nothing  but 
the  serious  assurance  of  his  friend  Copperfield  to  the  contrary,  he  observed, 
eonid  deprive  him  of  the  impression  that  his  friend  Copperfield  loved  and 
was  beloved.  After  feeling  very  hot  and  uncomfortable  for  some  time, 
and  after  a  good  deal  of  blushing,  stammering,  and  denying,  I  said, 
having  my  glass  in  my  hand,  "  Well !  I  would  give  them  D.  I  "  which  so 
excited  and  gratified  Mr.  Micawber,  that  he  ran  with  a  glass  of  punch 
into  my  bed-room,  in  order  that  Mrs.  Micawber  might  drink  D ,  who 
drank  it  with  enthusiasm,  crying  from  within,  in  a  shrill  voice,  "  Hear, 
hear  1  My  dear  Mr.  Copperfield,  I  am  delighted.  Hear  1  '*  and  tapping 
at  the  wall,  by  way  of  applause. 

Our  conversation,  afterwards,  took  a  more  worldly  turn ;  Mr.  Micawber 
telling  us  that  he  found  Camden  Town  inconvenient,  and  that  the  first 
thing  he  contemplated  doing,  when  the  advertisement  should  have  been 
the  cause  of  something  satisfactory  turning  up,  was  to  move.  He  men- 
tioned  a  terrace  at  the  western  end  of  Oxford  Street,  fronting  Hyde  Park, 
on  whidi  he  had  always  had  his  eye,  but  which  he  did  not  expect  to  attain 
immediately,  as  it  would  require  a  large  establishment.  There  would 
probably  be  an  interval,  he  explained,  in  which  he  should  content  himself 
with  the  upper  part  of  a  house,  over  some  respectable  ^lace  of  business, 
*«— my  in  Piccadilly, — which  would  be  a  cheerful  situation  for  Mrs.  Micawber; 
^nd  where,  by  throwing  out  a  bow  window,  or  carrying  up  the  roof 
st^,  or  making  some  little  alteration  of  that  sort,  they  might 
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lire,  comfortably  and  reputably,  for  ft  few  jem.     Wbntero'  wi 

for  lum,  lie  expressly  aaiii,  or  wlierever  hu  abode  mij^lit  be,  wa  night  n 

on  this— there  would  ulirays  be  a  Toom  for  Traddles,  and  a  luufe  tai  ft 

for  me.     We  ecknowledtfed  his  kindneM ;  and  he  bef;;^  u*  lo  fbrj^  M 

hnmig  launched  into  these  practical  aud  business -like  detuU, 

excuse  it  aa  natural  in  one  who  was  making  entirely  new 

in  life. 

Mrs.  MicBwbcr,  tapping  at  the  wall  ngain,  to  know  if  tea  *• 
broke  up  tlus  particular  phase  of  our  friendly  oouferMtiotu 
tea  for  us  in  a  moat  agreeable  manner^  and,  whenever  I  went  nesr  la 
handing  about  the  tea-cupa  and  breud-aud-b utter,  Hsiccd  B 
whether  D.  was  fair,  or  dark,  or  whether  sha  was  short,  or  t*U :  or  m 
tlung  of  that  kind ;  whieh  1  think  I  liked.     Af[e 
variety  of  topics  before  the  Urc ;  and  Mrs.  Miuiwber  waa  good  a 
to  sing  UB  (in  a  small,  thin,  flat  voice,  which  I  remember  to  k«r« 
dered,  when  1  first  knew  her,  the  very  lable-beer  uf  acouatica)  ihi  faw 
ballads  of  "  The  Dashing  White  Serjeant,"  and  '*  Little  Taifliii." 
both  of  these  songs  Mrs.  Micawbcr  had  been  famous  when  the  lii 
home  with  her  papa  and  mama.     Mr.  MicHwber  totd  us,  that  «)i 
heard  her  sing  the  lirst  one,  on  the  ftrtt  occasion  of  his  seeing  ber  b 
the  parental  roof,  she  had  attracted  his  attention  in  an  ext 
degree ;  but  tliat  when  it  mme  to  Little  TatHIn,  he  had  rtsolved  t 
that  woman  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 

It  was  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  when  Ura.  ) 
replace  her  cap  in  the  whitey-brown  paper  pared,  ntul  t 
boimet.  Mr.  Hicawber  took  the  opportunity  of  Traddles  p 
grejtt  coat,  to  slip  a  letter  into  my  hand,  with  a  wbispenxl  n 
would  read  it  at  my  leisure.  I  also  took  the  oppoftiinity  of  B 
candle  over  the  bannisters  to  tight  them  down,  when  Ur>I* 
going  &rat,  leading  Mrs.  Micawber,  and  Traddles  waa  foDowi 
c^,  to  detain  Traddles  for  a  moment  ou  the  lop  of  (he  stairs. 

"  Traddles,"  said  I,  "  Mr.  Miearfber  don't  mctui  any  harm,  poor  h 
but,  if  I  were  you,  I  wouldn't  lend  him  finythiug," 

"  My  dear  Copperficld,"  relumed  Traddles,  smiling,  "  I  havn't 
anything  to  lend." 

"You  have  got  a  name,  you  know,"  said  L 

"  Oh  I     Vou  call  that  something  to  lend  ?  "  retnmed  Trnddbs,  wilk  « 
Ikoughttiil  look- 

"  Certainty." 

"  Oh ! "  aoid  Traddlet,  "  Yea,  to  be  »ufe  t  I  ant  very  mucb  o 
to  you,  Coppurfield ;  but — I  am  aJraid  I  have  lent  liitn  that  akHidy." 

"  For  the  bill  that  is  to  be  n  certain  investment  ?  "  I  tniniimL 

"  Nu."  said  Tmddles.     •'  Xot  for  that  one.     This  is  I  he  6r«t  I 
heard  of    that  one.      I  have  been  thinking  'tiiat  he   will  i 
^oposo  that  one,  un  the  way  home.     Mine  's  another." 

"  I  hope  there  will  be  iLothing  wrong  about  it,"  said  L 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Tmddles.  "  I  ahoiild  think  not,  tbottglt,  b 
be  told  mc,  only  the  other  day,  that  it  was  provided  for.  TuX  W 
Hicnwbcr's  cxpreoaion.     '  I'rovidcd  for.' " 

Mr.  UicnwtKT  looking  up  at  thi*  juncture  to  where  we  were  al 
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had  onljr  time  to  repeat  my  caatkni.  Traddles  thanked  me,  and  descended. 
B«i  I  was  mnck  afraid,  when  I  observed  the  good-natured  manner  in 
wUdi  he  went  down  with  the  eap  in  his  hand,  and  gare  Mrs.  Micawber 
faia  ann,  that  he  would  be  carried  into  the  Money  Market  neck  and  heels. 

I  returned  to  my  fireside,  and  was  musing,  half  gravely  and  half 
laughing,  on  the  duffaeter  of  Mr.  Micawber  and  the  old  relations  between 
as»  whffiu  I  heard  a  quick  step  ascending  the  stairs.  At  first,  I  thought 
it  waa  Traddles  coming  back  for  something  Mrs.  Micawber  had  left  behind ; 
bat  as  the  step  approached,  I  knew  it,  and  felt  my  heart  beat  high,  and 
the  blood  rush  to  my  face,  for  it  was  Steerforth's. 

I  waa  nerer  unmindful  of  Agnes,  and  she  never  left  that  sanctuary  in 
my  thoughts — if  I  may  call  it  so— where  I  had  placed  her  from  the  first. 
Bat  when  he  entered,  and  stood  before  me  with  his  hand  out,  the  dark- 
that  had  fallen  on  him  changed  to  light,  and  I  felt  confounded  and 
of  having  doubted  one  I  loved  so  heartily.  I  loved  her  none  the 
less ;  I  thought  of  her  as  the  same  benignant,  gentle  angel  in  my  life ; 
Ig^roadied  myself,  not  her,  with  having  done  him  an  injury ;  and  I  would 
have  made  him  any  atonement  if  I  had  known  what  to  maJce,  and  how 
to  make  it. 

**  Why,  Daisy,  old  boy,  dumb-foundered ! "  laughed  Steerforth,  shaking 
iiy  hand  heartily,  and  throwing  it  gaily  away.  "  Have  I  detected  yoa  in 
another  feast,  you  Sybarite  I  These  Doctoral  Commons  fellows  are  the 
gayest  men  in  town,  I  believe,  and  beat  us  sober  Oxford  people  all  to 
■olliiiig ! "  His  bright  glance  went  merrily  round  the  room,  as  he  took 
Utt  seat  on  the  sofa  opposite  to  me,  which  Mrs.  Micawber  had  recently 
vacated,  and  stirred  the  fire  into  a  blaze. 

**  I  was  so  surprised  at  first,"  said  I,  giving  him  welcome  with  all  the 
cordiality  I  felt,  "  that  I  had  hardly  breath  to  greet  you  with,  Steerforth." 

**  Well,  the  sight  of  me  u  good  for  sore  eyes,  as  the  Scotch  say,'* 
rmlied  Steerforth,  "  and  so  is  the  sight  of  you,  Daisy,  in  full  bloom. 
How  are  you,  my  Bacchanal  ?  " 

'*  I  am  very  well,"  said  I ; "  and  not  a(t  all  Bacchanalian  to-night,  though 
I  confess  to  another  party  of  three." 

*'  All  of  whom  I  met  in  the  street,  talking  loud  in  your  praise,"  returned 
Steerforth.     *'  Who  's  our  friend  in  the  tights  ?  " 

I  gave  him  the  best  idea  I  could,  in  a  few  words,  of  Mr.  Micawber. 
Be  longhed  heartily  at  my  feeble  portrait  of  that  gentleman,  and  said  he 
WIS  a  man  to  know,  and  he  must  know  him. 

"  But  who  do  you  suppose  our  other  friend  is  ?  "  said  I,  in  my  turn. 

"  Heaven  knows,"  said  Steerforth.  "  Not  a  bore,  I  hope  ?  I  thought 
he  looked  a  little  like  one." 

"  Traddles !  "  I  replied,  triumphantly. 

"  Who  's  he  ?  "  asked  Steerforth,  in  his  careless  way. 

** Don't  you  remember  Traddles?    Traddles  in  our  room  at  Salem 
House?" 
"Oh  t     That  fellow  1 "  said  Steerforth,  beating  a  lump  of  coal  on  the 

to^  of  the  fire,  with  the  poker.     "  Is  he  as  soft  as  ever  ?     And  where  the 

we  did  you  pick  kim  up  ?  " 
I  eitoUed  Traddles  in  reply,  as  highly  as  I  could ;  for  I  felt  that  Steer- 

fivth  rather  sU^ted  him.     SteerforUi,  dismissing  the  subject  with  a  light 
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nod,  and  a  smile,  and  the  remark  that  he  would  be  glad  to  tt  the  old 
too,  for  he  had  always  been  an  odd  fab,  inquired  if  I  coulil  f^ve  him  i 
thing  to  eat  ?  During  most  of  Uiis  short  dialogue,  when  be  had  not  I: 
speaking  in  a  wild  vivacious  manner,  he  had  sat  idJy  beating  ou  the  It 
of  ooal  with  the  poker.  I  observed  that  he  did  the  aama  thing  whils 
was  Kettiii((  out  the  remains  of  the  pigeon-pie.  and  ao  forth. 

"  Why,  Daisy,  here 's  a  supper  for  a  liing !  "  he  eidnimed.  atartidg  ( 
of  his  silence  with  a  bur&t,  nnd  taking  his  seat  at  the  table.  "  I  aliaU 
it  justice,  for  I  have  come  from  Yarmouth." 

"  I  thought  you  came  from  Oxford?  "  t  returned. 

"  Not  I,  "  said  Steerforth.    "  I  have  been  seafaring — better  eni|dciyet 

"Littimer  was  here  to-day,  to  inquire  for  you,"  1  remarked,  "am 
understood  him  that  you  were  at  Oxford  ;  Ihough,  uow  [  tliiiik  of  it, 
certainly  did  not  say  so." 

"  Littimer  is  a  greater  fool  than  I  thought  him,  to  have  been  inqoili 
for  me  at  all,"  said  Steerforth,  jovially  pouring  out  a  glass  of  nine,  a 
driuking  to  me.  "  As  to  understanding  him,  you  arc  a  cleverer  feQi 
than  most  of  us,  Daisy,  if  you  can  do  that." 

"That'stnie,  indeed,"  said  1,  moving  ray  chair  to  the  table.  "I 
you  hove  been  at  Yarmouth,  Steerforth  I "  interested  to  knoir  all  about 
"Have  you  been  there  long?  " 

"  No,"  be  returned.     "  An  escapade  of  a  week  or  so." 

"  And  how  are  they  all  P     Of  course,  little  Emily  is  not  married  yet  ^ 

"  Not  yet.  Going  to  be,  I  believe — in  so  many  weeks,  or  months,  ~ 
something  or  other.  I  have  not  seen  much  of 'em,  By-the-bj)"  I 
laid  down  bis  knife  and  fork,  which  he  had  been  using  with  gr«at  S 
gence,  and  began  feeling  in  his  pockets  ;  "  I  hare  a  letter  for  you." 

"  From  whom?  " 

"Why,  from  your  old  nurse,"  he  returned,  taking  some  papen  oat 
liis   breast   pocket.     "'J,  Steerforth,  Esquire,    debtor,  to  lie 
Mind ;  ■  that  *a  not  it.     Patience,  and  we  '11  find  it  prwently.   Old 
hia-name  'a  in  a  bad  way,  and  it 's'  about  that,  I  belSevc." 

"  Barkis,  do  jou  mean?  " 

"  Y^es  I  "  still  feeUng  in  his  pockets,  and  looking  m-rr  their  cq 
"  it's  all  over  with  poor  Barkis,  I  am  afraid.  1  saw  a  little  ape 
there — surgeon,  or  whatever  he  is — who  brought  your  worship  i 
world.  He  was  mighty  learned  about  the  case,  to  mi^ ;  hut  the  nj^ 
his  opinion  was,  that  the  carrier  was  making  his  Inst  joumry  rallier 
Put  your  hand  into  the  breast  pocket  of  my  great  ooot  on  the  cfaair] 
and  I  think  you  'II  find  the  letter.     la  it  there  ?  " 

"  Here  it  it  I  "  taid  I. 

"  That 's  right  I  " 

It  was  from  Pcggott;  ;  something  leea  legible  thau  uiual,  and  brirf. 
informed  roe  of  her  husband's  hopeiess  slate,  and  luntod  at  hii  b 
"a  little  nearer"  than  heretofore,  and  conseuuently  more  difiod 
manage  for  his  own  comfort.  It  said  nothing  of  her  wearineeftl 
ing.  and  praised  him  highly.  It  was  written  with  a  |  '  ' 
homely  piety  that  I  knew  to  be  genuine,  and  ended  with  "  mfi 
eVBT  darling  " — meaning  myself. 

While  I  dcriphrrcd  it,  Steerforth  continued  to  eat  and 
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It  *8  a  bad  job/*  he  said,  when  I  had  done ;  "  but  the  son  sets  every 
dij,  and  people  die  every  minute,  and  we  mustn't  be  scared  by  the 
oommon  lot  If  we  failed  to  hold  our  own,  because  that  equal  foot  at 
all  men's  doors  was  heard  knocking  somewhere,  every  object  in  this  world 
would  slip  from  us.  No  1  Bide  on  1  Bough-sbod  if  need  be,  smooth-shod 
if  that  inll  do,  but  ride  on  1     Bide  over  all  obstacles,  and  win  the  race  1 " 

'*  And  win  what  race?  "  said  1. 

**  The  race  that  one  has  started  in,"  said  he.     "  Bide  on  1 " 

I  noticed,  I  remember,  as  he  paused,  looking  at  me  with  his  handsome 
head  a  little  thrown  bade,  and  his  glass  raised  in  his  hand,  that,  (hough 
the  Ireshness  of  the  sea-wind  was  on  his  face,  and  it  was  ruddy,  there 
woe  tnuses  in  it,  made  since  I  last  saw  it,  as  if  he  had  applied  himself  to 
tome  habitual  strain  of  the  fervent  ener^  which,  when  roused,  was  so  pas- 
sionately roused  within  him.  I  had  it  in  my  thoughts  to  remonstrate 
with  him  upon  his  desperate  way  of  pursuing  any  fancy  that  he  took — 
indi  as  this  buffetting  of  rough  seas,  and  braving  of  hard  weather,  for 
example— when  my  mind  glanced  off  to  the  immediate  subject  of  our 
oonversation  again,  and  pursued  that  instead. 

*'  I  tdi  you  what,  Steerforth,*'  said  I,  "  if  your  high  spirits  will  listen 
tome"— 

**Thej  are  potent  spirits,  and  will  do  whatever  you  like,"  he  answered, 
moving  from  the  table  to  the  fireside  again. 

*'  Then  I  tell  you  what,  Steerforth.  I  think  I  will  go  down  and  see 
mj  old  nurse.  It  is  not  that  I  can  do  her  any  good,  or  render  her  any  real 
serrioe ;  but  she  is  so  attached  to  me  that  my  visit  will  have  as  much 
effect  on  her,  as  if  I  could  do  both.  She  will  take  it  so  kindly  that  it  will 
be  a  comfort  and  support  to  her.  It  is  no  great  effort  to  make,  I  am  sure, 
for  such  a  friend  as  she  has  been  to  me.  Wouldn't  you  go  a  day's 
journey,  if  you  were  in  my  place  ?" 

His  face  was  thoughtful,  and  he  sat  considering  a  little  before  he 
answered,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Well !  Go.    You  can  do  no  harm." 

**  You  have  just  come  back,"  said  I,  "  and  it  would  be  in  vain  to  ask 
jon  to  go  with  me  ?  " 

"  Quite,"  he  returned.  *'  I  am  for  Highgate  to-night.  I  have  not 
seen  my  mother  this  long  time,  and  it  lies  upon  my  conscience,  for  it 's 
something  to  be  loved  as  she  loves  her  prodigal  son. — Bah  1  Nonsense ! — 
Ton  mean  to  go  to-morrow,  I  suppose  P  "  he  said,  holding  me  out  at  arm's 
length,  with  a  hand  on  each  of  my  shoulders. 

"  Yes,  I  think  so." 

"  Well,  then,  don't  go  till  next  day.  I  wanted  you  to  come  and  stay 
ifew  days  with  us.  Here  I  am,  on  purpose  to  bid  you,  and  you  ily  off  to 
Tarmouth ! " 

"  You  are  a  nice  fellow  to  talk  of  flying  off,  Steerforth,  who  are  always 
nmning  wild  on  some  unknown  expedition  or  other !  " 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  without  speaking,  and  then  rejoined,  still 
holding  me  as  before,  and  giving  me  a  shake : 
"  Come !  Say  the  next  day,  and  pass  as  much  of  to-morrow  as  you  can 

with  us !     Who  knows  when  we  may  meet  again,  else  ?    Come !     Say  the 

Kit  day !     I  want  you  to  stand  between  Bosa  Durtle  and  me,  and  keep 

ai  launder." 

'*  Would  you  love  each  other  too  much,  without  me?  " 
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r  hate,"  laoglied  Steerforlh ;  "  no  malter  nbitii.     Come  I  E 


I  said  the  next  (lay  ;  and  he  put  on  his  ^nt-coat,  and  lighted  hi* 


off  to  wnlk  home.     Finding  him  in  tliie  intention,  I  pnt  on  n 
,   having  had  e: 


and  s 

own  great-cxuit  (but  did  not  light  my  own  cigar,   having  had  raoiiKb  «t 
that  for  one  while)  and  walked  with  him  as  fur  as  the  open  road  : 
rood,  then,  at  night.     He  was  in  great  spirits  all  the  waj ;  and  wfarn  ac 

farted,  and  I  looked  after  him  going  bo  gallnnil;  uid  airilj  hora«win 
thoa^ht  of  his  saying,  "Kide  on  over  nil  oimtuclw,  and  win  the  raeal^ 
and  wished,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  hid  Rome  worthy  race  to  nin. 

I  was  undreBsing  in  my  own  room,  when  Mr.  Mirawber's  letter  ti 
on  the  floor.     Thus  reminded  of  it,  I  broke  the  seal  and  read  as  follM 
It  wiia  dated  an  hour  and  a  half  before  dinner,    I  am  not  sure  whetbAf 
have  mentioned  that,  when  Mr.  Miraiwbcr  was  at  uiiy  pnrtifutarly  dcsi 
criais,  he  used  a  sort  of  legal  phraseology :  which  ho  seemed  In 
equivalent  to  winding  up  his  affairs. 

"  Sir — for  1  dare  not  say,  my  dear  Copperfieid, 

"It  is  expedient  that  I  should  inform  you  that  the  onde raigndl  1 
Crushed.     Some  fliekering  efforla  to  spare  you  the  premature  knowlej'^ 
of  his  calamitous  position,  you  may  observe  in  him  this  day; 
has  Blink  beneath  the  horizon,  and  the  undersigned  is  Cnislwd. 

"  The  present    communicntion  is  penned  within   the   personal  r 
(I  cannot  call  it  the  society)  of  an  individual,  in  a  state  closely  henf 
on  intoxication,  employed  by  a  broker,    That  individual  is  in  legal  p 
sion  of  the  premises,  under  a  distress  for  rent.     His  inventory  inid 
not  only  the  chattels  and  effects  of  every  dcsoription  l>elangiag  ufl 
undersigned,  as  yearly  t«nant  of  this  habitation,  but  also  tfa 
taining  to  Mr.  Thomas  Traddles,  lodger,  a  member  of  the  ] 
Society  of  the  Tnner  Temple. 

"  If  any  drop  of  gloom  were  wanting  in  the  overflowing  a 
now  '  commended  '  (in  the  language  of  an  immortal  Writer)  to4 
nndenigned,  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact,  ihal  a  friendly  ai 
to  the  undersigned,  by  the  before-mentioned  Mr.  Thomas  Ti* 
sum  of  £33  i^.  ^^d.  is  over  due,  and  is  not  provided  for. 
firt,  that  the  living  responsibilities  clinging  to  the  undenigne^fl 
course  ofnaturc,  be  increased  by  the  sum  of  one  more  helpless  vf 
miscrnble  appearance  may  be  looked  for — in  round  number* 
tion  of  a  pcnod  not  exceeding  six  lunar  months  from  the  p 

"  After  premising  thus  much,  il  would  be  a  work  of  supt 
add.  that  dust  and  ashes  are  forever  srattercd 


"On 


"The 


"Head 
"Of 

"  Wn.Kiss  MifiwsEK." 
Poor  Tiaddica  I     I  knew  enongh  of  Mr.  Micawbor  by  tim  tion,  I 
fbnsee  that  Mr  might  be  expected  to  recover  the  blow ;  but  my  o'  ' 
ntt  WM  Borely  distressed  by  thonghts  of  Iraddlm,  and  of  the' e 
daughter,  who  was  one  of  ten.  down  in  Devonshire,  and  who  WM  ■ 
a  dear  girl,  and  who  would  wait  for  Traddles  (ominous  pi 
was  sixty,  or  any  age  that  oould  be  mentioned. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

I  TIBIT  BTEEBFOKTH   AT   HIS   HOME,  AGAIV. 

I UXHTIOSED  to  Mr.  Spenlow  in  the  morning,  that  I  wanted  leave  of 
abaenoe  for  a  short  time ;  and  as  I  was  not  in  the  receipt  of  any  aalaiy, 
nd  consequently  was  not  obnoxious  to  the  implacable  Jorkins,  there  was 
no  difficulty  about  it.  I  took  that  opportunity,  with  my  voice  stickinsp  in 
■J  throat,  and  my  sight  failing  as  I  uttered  the  words,  to  express  my  hope 
thai  Ifias  Spenlow  was  quite  well ;  to  which  lir.  Spenlow  replied,  with  no 
more  emotion  than  if  be  had  been  speaking  of  an  ordinaiy  human  beinc^ 
that  he  was  much  obliged  to  me,  and  she  was  veiy  welL 

We  articled  clerks,  as  germs  of  the  patrician  order  of  proctors,  were 
tVHled  with  so  mnch  consideration,  that  I  was  almost  my  own  master  at 
an  times.  As  I  did  not  care,  however,  to  get  to  Highgate  before  one  or 
tvo  o'dodc  in  the  day,  and  as  we  had  another  little  excommunication  case 
a  coui  that  morning,  which  was  called  The  office  of  the  Judge  promoted 
Mf  Tipkins  against  Bullock  for  his  soul's  correction,  I  passed  an  hour  or 
tio  in  attendance  on  it  with  Mr.  Spenlow  very  agreeably.  It  arose  out  of 
t  aenffle  between  two  churchwardens,  one  of  whom  was  alleged  to  have 
fariied  the  other  against  a  pump ;  the  handle  of  which  pump  projecting 
Qb  a  school-house,  which  school-house  was  under  a  gable  of  the  church- 
loof,  made  the  push  an  ecclesiastical  offence.  It  was  an  amusing  case ;  and 
le&t  me  up  to  Highgate,  on  the  box  of  the  stage-coach,  thinking  about  the 
Commons,  and  what  Mr.  Spenlow  had  said  about  touching  the  Conunons 
md  bringing  down  the  country. 

Mrs.  Steerforth  was  pleased  to  see    me,   and  so  was  Bosa  Dartle. 

Ivas  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  Littimer  was  not  there,  and  that  we 

were  attended  by  a  modest  little  parlor-maid,  with  blue  ribbons  in  her  cap, 

slose  eye  it  was  much  more  pleasant,  and  much  less  disconcerting,  to 

(stcfa  by  accident,  than  the  eye  of  that  respectable  man.     But  what  I 

puticularly  observed,  before  I  bad  been  half-an-hour  in  the  house,  was  the 

doae  and  attentive  watch  Miss  Dartle  kept  upon  mc ;  and  the  lurking 

Sinner  in  which  she  seemed  to  compare  my  face  with  Steerforth*s,  and 

Stoerforth's  with  mine,  and  to  lie  in  wait  for  something  to  come  out 

ktween  the  two.     So  surely  as  I  looked  towards  her,  did  I  see  that  eager 

viiage,  with  its  gaunt  black  eyes  and  searching  brow,  intent  on  mine ;  or 

piMing  suddenly  from  mine  to  Steerforth^s ;  or  comprehending  both  of 

w  at  once.      In  this  lynx-like  scrutiny  she  was  so  far  from  faltering 

wlien  she  saw  I  observed  it,  that  at  such  a  time  she  only  fixed  her  piercing 

^k  upon  me  with  a  more  intent  expression  still.    Blameless  as  I  was,  and 

bev  that  I  was,  in  reference  to  any  wrong  she  could  possibly  suspect  me 

4  I  shrunk   before   her   strange   eyes,  quite   unable   to  endure  their 

^■gry  lustre. 

All  day«  she  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  house.     If  I  talked  to 
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Steerforth  in  his  room,  I  heard  her  dress  rustle  in  tlie  Ullle  galla7  outi 
Wlien  he  and  I  engaged  in  some  of  our  old  exerciscn  ou  the  bwn  hcl 
Ihe  house,  I  saw  her  face  pass  from  window  lo  window,  like  a  WBtidcD 
light,  until  it  tiled  itself  in  one,  and  watched  us.  Wh«n  we  all  four  « 
out  walking  in  the  aflemoon,  she  closed  her  thin  hand  on  my  arm  likt 
spring,  to  keep  me  bnck,  while  Steerforth  and  his  mother  went  on  ouf 
bearing:  and  then  apoke  to  me. 

"  You  have  been  a  long  time,"  she  said,  "  without  comiog  here, 
your  profession  really  so  engaging  and  iutercstiD);  as  to  absorb yourwb 
iittentionP  I  ask  because  I  always  want  to  be  informal,  when  I  i 
ignorant.     Is  it  really,  though? 

1  replied  that  1  Uked  it  well  enough,  but  that  I  certainly  rould  not  dl 
so  much  for  it. 

"  Oh  !  I  am  glad  to  know  that,  because  1  nlwnys  like  to  be  pal  lu 
when  I  am  wrong,"  said  Bosa  Dartle.  "  You  mean  it  is  a  liltlt  a 
perhaps  ?  " 

Well,  I  replied  ;  perhaps  it  irai  a  little  drj-. 

"  Oh  I  and  that 's  a  reason  why  you  want  relief  and  ehann— (n^ 
ment,  and  all  that  ?  "  said  she.  "  Ah  I  very  true  I  But  isn  t  it  >  El 
Eh  ? — for  him ;  I  don't  mean  you  ?  " 

A  quick  glance  of  her  eye  towards  the  spot  where  Stccrfortli  was  ■»! 
ing,  with  hii  mother  leaning  on  hia  arm.  showed  me  whom  she  mf«rt;  b 
beyond  that,  I  was  (juite  lost.     And  1  looked  so,  !  have  no  doubt. 

"  Don'l  it — I  don't  say  that  it  dott,  mind  1  want  lo  know — dant 
rather  engross  him  ?  Don't  it  make  him,  perhftps,  a  little  mere  tmi 
than  usual  in  his  visits  to  his  blindly  doting — eh  F "  WiUi 
qnick  glance  at  them,  and  such  &  glance  at  me  as  seemed  to  )eok  iah 
inoei-rnosl  thoughts. 

"  Miss  Dartle,"  I  returned,  "  pray  do  not  think — " 

"  I  don't !  "  she  said.     "  Oh,  dear  me.  don't  suppose  that  I  tbMc 
Ihin^  1     1  am  not  suspicious.     I  only  ask  a  question.     I  don't  alsU 
opinion.     I  want  to  found  an  opinion  on  what  you  tell  me.     IVa,  i 
not  so  ?     Well  1  I  am  very  glad  to  know  it." 

"  It  certainly  is  not  the  fact,"  said  1,  perplexed,  "  that  I  am  ooMoili 
for  ijleerforth's  having  been  away  from  home  longer  than  nsual — if  b> 
been  :  which  I  really  don't  know  at  this  moment,  unh-ss  1  undentod 
from  you.     1  have  not  seen  him  this  long  while,  until  last  nigbL" 

"No?" 

'■  Indeed,  Miss  Dartle,  no  !  " 

As  she  looked  full  at  me,  1  saw  her  face  groir  sharper  utd  pakr, ' 
ihe  marks  of  the  old  wound  lengthen  out  until  it  cut  througtt  tiM  ' 
figured  lip,  and  deep  into  the  nether  lip,  and  slanted  down  tha  i 
There  was  something  positively  awful  to  me  in  this,  und  in  the  boghf 
of  her  eyes,  as  she  said,  looking  fixetlly  at  me  : 

"  What  is  he  doinp?  " 

I  repeated  the  words,  more  to  myself  than  her,  being  so  amawd. 

"  What  is  he  doing  ?  "  she  said,  with  an  rugcmoss  that  aevnud  CM 
to  consume  her  like  a  lire.  "  In  what  is  thnt  man  nssistioit  bin,  i 
never  looks  at  me  wilhoiit  nn  insenitohlc  falsehood  in  his  oy«f  V 
■M  honorable  and  faithful,  1  don't  ask  you  to  betray  your  Aieod.    1 
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joa  only  to  teU  me,  is  it  aiiger,  is  it  hatred,  is  it  pride,  is  it  restlessness, 
is  it  some  wild  fancy,  is  it  love,  wkat  is  it,  that  is  leading  him  P  *' 

'*  Miss  Dartle,"  I  returned,  "  how  shall  I  tell  you,  so  that  you  will 
bdiere  me,  that  I  know  of  nothing  in  Steerforth  different  from  what  there 
WM  when  I  first  came  here.  I  can  think  of  nothing.  I  firmly  believe 
there  is  nothing.    I  hardly  understand,  even,  what  you  mean." 

Ab  she  still  looked  fiiedly  at  me,  a  twitching  or  throbbing,  from  which 
I  oonld  not  dissociate  the  idea  of  pain,  came  into  that  cruel  mark ;  and 
lifted  up  the  comer  of  iier  lip  as  if  with  scorn,  or  with  a  pity  that  despised 
is  otqect.  She  put  her  hand  upon  it  hurriedly — a  hand  so  thin  and 
delicate,  that  when  I  had  seen  her  hold  it  up  before  the  fire  to  shade  her 
ifot,  I  had  compared  it  in  my  thoughts  to  fine  porcelain — and  saying,  in 
1  quick,  fierce,  passionate  way,  "  I  swear  you  to  secresy  about  this  I " 
nd  not  a  word  more. 

Mrs.  Steerforth  was  particularly  happy  in  her  son's  society,  and  Steer- 
fiirth  was,  on  this  occasion,  particularly  attentive  and  respectful  to  her. 
It  was  very  interesting  to  me  to  see  them  together,  not  only  on  account  of 
Am  mutual  affection,  but  because  of  the  strong  personal  resemblance 
between  them,  and  the  manner  in  which  what  was  haughty  or  impetuous  in 
him  was  softened  by  age  and  sex,  in  her,  to  a  gracious  dignity.  I  thought, 
more  than  once,  that  it  was  well  no  serious  cause  of  division  had  ever 
oome  between  them ;  or  two  such  natures — I  ought  rather  to  express  it, 
two  such  shades  of  the  same  nature — might  have  been  harder  to  reconcile 
thaa  the  two  extremeat  opposites  in  creation.  The  idea  did  not  originate 
in  my  own  discernment,  I  am  bound  to  confess,  but  in  a  speech  of  Bosa 
DtarUe'a. 

She  said  at  dinner : 

"  Oh,  but  do  tell  me,  though,  somebody,  because  I  have  been  thinking 
about  it  all  day,  and  I  want  to  know." 

•■  You  want  to  know  what,  Rosa?"  returned  Mrs.  Steerforth.  "  Pray, 
pray,  Bosa,  do  not  be  mysterious." 

••  Mysterious  ! "  she  cried,    "  Oh !  really  ?   Do  you  consider  me  so  ?  " 
"  Do  I  constantly  entreat  you,"  said  Mrs.  Steerforth,  "  to  speak  plainly, 
in  year  own  natund  manner  ?  " 

*'  Oh  I  then,  this  is  not  my  natural  manner  ?  "  she  rqjoined.  "  Now 
foa  must  really  bear  with  me,  because  I  ask  for  information.  We  never 
enow  ourselves." 

**  It  has  become  a  second  nature,"  said  Mrs.  Steerforth,  without  any 
lispleasure;  "but  I  remember, — and  so  must  you,  I  think, — when  your 
manner  was  different,  Eosa ;  when  it  was  not  so  guarded,  and  was  more 
tnatful." 

'*  I  am  sure  you  are  right,"  she  returned  ;  "  and  so  it  is  that  bad  habits 

rsw  upon  one !     B^ally  ?     Less  guarded  and  more  trustful  ?     How  can 
imperceptibly,  have  changed,  I  wonder  1     Well,  that 's  very  odd  !     I 
must  study  to  regain  my  former  self." 
"  I  wish  you  would,"  said  Mrs.  Steerforth,  with  a  smile. 
"Oh  1 1  really  will,  you  know ! "  she  answered.  "  I  wiU  learn  frankness 
fana— let  me  sec — ^from  James." 

'*  You  cannot  learn  frankness,  Eosa,"  said  Mrs.  Steerforth,  quickly — for 
ttere  was  always  some  effect  of  sarcasm  in  what  Bosa  Dartle  said,  though 

X 
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vtwnBSBid,  nsthisnos,  iu  llie  most  unconscious  mnnaer  iir  thsworU— "j 
a  better  schtNrf." 

"That  I  am  sure  of,"  she  HDswcred,  witii  nnnommoii  fcrsour.     "If  J 
am  sure  oF  anytlimg:,  of  course,  yon  know,  I  am  sure  of  tliiit."* 

Mrs.  9ti^eribrtii  appeared  lo  me  to  regret  having  \iixa  t  little  D 
for  she  presently  saiu,  in  a  kinci  tone  : 

"  Well,  my  dear  Rosa,  wo  bnve  not  heard  nUnt  it  ii  that  yoa  iKDtlj 
be  aatisfied  about  ?  " 

"That  I  want  to  be  autisSed  about?"  she  replied,  witb  a 
roldness.     "  Oh !  It  was  only  whether  people,  who  nie  Lice  n 
their  moral  constitution' — i«  thnt  the  pbrase  ?  " 

"  It's  03  good  a  phraat)  us  analber,**  said  SteerTorth. 

"  Thank  you ; — whetlier  people,  who  arc  like  cacli  aUi«r  in  tbcir  n 
constitution,  are  in  gn^aler  daugtr  than  people  not  sa  droumstsoCBd,  i 
posing  any  serioiis  (.'ause  of  variaiice  to  arise  between  Cliein,  of 
divided  angrily  and  liceply?" 

"  I  should  say  yes,"  said  Steerforth. 

"  Should  you  ?  "  she  retorted,  "  Dear  me !  Suppona^  then,  (br  iiw 
—  any  unlikely  thing  will  do  for  a  supposition  —  that  jiw  ■  ' 
motbn-  were  to  have  a  serious  quarrel."  ^ 

"  My  dear  Hosa,"  interposed  Mrs.  Sleerforih.  laugUnggi 
"  suggest  some  other  supposition !    James  and  I  Itoow  out  d 
other  heller.  I  pray  Heavcti !  "^ 

"  Oh !  "  Btud  Mias  Dartle,  nodding  her  head  tllouglitAiUy.    **'FaWiri 
That  would  prevent  itp  Why,  of  course  it  would.    Es-ocl!y,     Nfl« 
glad  I  have  been  so  foolish  an  to  put  the  case,  for  it  is  so  \et]f  | 
know  that  your  duty  to  each  oilier  would  prevent  it  I     *"     ''    ~ 
much."  , 

One  other  little  circumstance  connected  with  Miai  Dartle  ] 
omit ;  for  I  had  reason  to  remember  it  thereafter,  when  all  thafe 
nasi  was  rendered  plain,  During  the  whole  of  thi«  day, 
from  this  period  of  it,  Steerforth  exerted  Uiinaelf  with  hi*  nil 
and  that  was  with  his  utmost  ease,  to  charm  Ihis  singular  enol 
pleasant  and  pleaded  companion.  Tlml  he  sliould  snceted,  ww 
of  surprise  to  me.  Thnt  she  sliould  struggle  against  Dm  ■* *■"■»■(? 
influence  of  his  delightful  art — delightful  nature  I~though.t  it  thiw  M 
not  surprise  me  cither ;  for  I  kucw  that  she  was  sometimes  jUMuAti 
and  perrerBB,  I  saw  her  features  and  her  maniw  slowly  chmngs ;  I  w 
her  look  at  him  with  j^wijig  admiration  ;  1  saw  her  try,  more  aw)  ■ow 
faintly,  but  slffaya  angrily,  as  if  she  condemned  a  weakness  in  kentdf. 
to  resist  the  captivating  power  that  he  possessed ;  and  llnally  I  anr  itt 
sharp  ^nco  soneti,  and  her  smile  become  quite  gnntle,  a:  '  ' 
afraid  of  her  se  I  had  really  bci-n  dl  day,  ami  we  ^  ai 
talking  and  laughing  together,  widi  as  little  reseriv  n 
children. 

Whether  it  was  brcanse  wo  had  set  there  so  1du(^,  or  h 
was  resolved  not  to  lose  the  advantotre  he  bad  gaiuad,  I  do  t 
but  we  did  not  remain  in  the  dining-room  moi«  ttu 
hn*  departure.    "  She  is  playing  her  harp,"  said  9l««ribitli,  wMf,  it  I 
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dasmraif-TOom  door,  "  and  nobody  but  my  mother  hui  keard  ha  do  that, 
I  bdisTe,  thaae  three  years.**  He  said  it  with  a  euiioiis  aoule,  which  was 
gone  directly ;  aiid  we  went  into  the  room  and  found  her  alone. 

"  Don't  get  up ! "  said  Steerforth  (which  she  had  already  done)  ;  "  my 
dear  Bosa^  don't !    Be*  kind  for  once,  and  sing  ua  an  Iriah  aong." 

**  What  do  yon  care  for  an  Irish  song.?  "  she  returned. 

"  Much ! "  said  Steerforth.  "  Much  more  thanfbi  any  other.^  Hera  is 
Dusy,  toor  loves  nmsic  from  his  soul.  Sing  u»  an  Irish  aong;  loaa !  and 
let  me  ait  and  listen  as  I  used  to  doi" 

He  did  not  touch  her^  or  the  chair  tern  which  rite  had  sisen^  but  sat 
Uaaelf  near  the  harp.  She  stood  beside  it  for  aome  little  while,  in  a  cucioiis 
vaf»  going  through  the  motion  of  playing  it  with  hes  right  hand,  but  not 
fwiiHft^g  it.  At  lengtb  she  sat  down,  and  drew  it  to  her  with  one  sudden 
wttknuy  and  played  and  sang. 

I  don't  know  what  it  was,  in  her  touch  or  yoice^  that  made  that  song 
the  most  unearthly  I  have  ever  heard  in  my  lifo»  or  can  imagine. 
There  waa  something  fearfiil  in  the  reality  of  it.  It  waa  as  if  it  had 
MTver  been  written,  or  set  to  music,  but  sprung  out  of  the  paaaion 
within  her;  which  found  impesfeet  utterance  in,  ths  law  sounds  of  her 
foiosi  and  crouched  again  when  all  was  stilL  I  waa  dumb  when  she 
kaiwd  beside'  the  harp  again,  playing  it,  but  not  sounding  it^  witk  her 
nght  hand. 

A  minute  more,  and  thia  had  roused  me  from  my  trance : — Steerforth 
knd  kft  hiB  seat,  and  gone  to  her,  and  had  pat  hia  ann  laughingly 
about  her,  and  had  said;  "  Gome,  Bosa,  for  the  foture  we  witt  tove  each 
other  very  much ! "  And  she  had  struck  him,  and  had  thrown  him  off  with 
the  fury  of  a  wild  cat,  and  had  burst  out  of  the  room. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  Kosa  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Steerforth,  coming  in. 

"  She  has  been  an  angel,  mother,"  returned  Steerforth,  "  for  a  little 
while ;  and  has  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  since,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation." 

**  You  should  be  careful  not  to  irritate  her,  James.  Her  temper  has 
been  soured,  remember,  and  ought  not  to  be  tried." 

Bosa  did  not  come  back ;  and  no  other  mention  was  made  of  her,  until 
I  went  with  Steerforth  into  his  room  to  say  Gk)od  night.  Then  he 
kngfted  about  her,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  seen  such  a  fierce  little 
pinee  of  incomprehensibility. 

I  expressed  as  much  of  my  astonishment  as  was  then  capable  of 
expression,  and  asked  if  he  could'  guess  what  it  was  that  she  had  taken 
10  much  amiss,  so  suddenly. 

**  Oh,  Heaven  knows,"  said  Steerforth.  "  Any  thing  you  like — or 
aoihing !  I  told  you  she  took  every  thing,  herself  included,  to  a  grind- 
Hone,  and  sharpened  it.  She  is  an  edge-tool,  and  recjuircs  great  care 
in  dealing  with.     She  is  always  dangerous.     Good  night  I " 

**  Good  night !  "  said  I,  "  my  dear  Steerforth !  I  shall  be-  gone  before 
jouwake  in  the  morning.     Good  night !  '* 

He  was  unwilling  to  let  me  go ;  and  stood,  holding  me  ont,  with  a  hand 
<m  each  of  my  shoulders,  as  he  had  done  in  my  own  room. 

**  Daisy,"    he   said,   with  a  smile  — "  for  though  that 's   not  the 
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name  your  IGodfsthers  Bnd  Godinothers  gave  you,  it  '9  tlio  n 


best  to   c!bU  you  by — and  I  1 


,  1  wish,  I   wi«h,  you   oonld  give 


ever  ECjiarate  us,  yoo  muet  thtnic  or  mi 
119  make  tliat  bargain.     Think  of  me  ■! 


"  Why  BO  I  can,  if  I  choose, 

"  Dusy,  if  anyihiag  should 
my  best,  old  boy.  C-ome !  I*t 
bwt,  if  circumstanoes  should  ei 

*'  Tou  have  no  best  to  me,  Steerforth,"  said  I, 
are  always  equally  loved,  and  cherished  in  my  heart. 

80  much  compunction  for  baring  ever  wronged  him,  even  by  a  shapcL 
thought,  did  I  feel  within  me,  that  the  confession  of  haviug  done  so  n 
rising  to  my  bps.  But  for  the  reluctance  I  had,  to  betray  the  ronfidei 
of  Agnes,  but  for  my  uncertainty  how  to  approach  the  subject  with 
risk  of  doing  so,  it  would  hnve  reached  them  before  he  said,  "  God  bli 
you,  Daisy,  and  good  night !  "  In  my  doubt,  it  did  nul  reach  them ;  a 
we  shook  hands,  and  we  parted. 

t  was  up  with  the  dull  dawn,  and,  having  dressed  as  quietly  m  1  eon 
looked  into  his  room.  He  was  fast  asleep ;  lying,  euily,  wilJi  his  he 
upon  his  arm,  as  1  had  often  seen  him  be  at  school. 

The  time  came  in  its  season,  and  that  was  very  soon,  when  I  almi 
wondered  that  nothing  troubled  his  repose,  as  I  looked  at  him.  Bat 
slept — let  me  think  of  him  so  again — as  I  had  often  seen  him  ileep 
school ;  and  thus,  in  this  silent  hour,  I  left  him. 

—  Never  more,  oh  God  forgive  you,  Steerforth  i  to  touch  tint  pasu 
hand  in  love  and  friendship.    Never,  never,  more! 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


I  GOT  down  to  Yarmouth  in  the  evening,  and  went  to  the  in 
that  Peggotty's  spare  room — my  room — was  likely  to  liavc  < 
enough  in  a  little  while,  if  that  great  Visilor,  before  whose  p 
living  must  give  place,  were  not  already  in  tlie  house ; 
to  the  inn,  and  dined  there,  and  engaged  my  bed. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  1  went  out.     Many  of  the  shops  wrtr.  sknl. 
and  the  town  was  dull.     When  ]  came  to  Omtr  and  Jomm'a,  I  found  llx 
shutters  up,  but  the  shop  door  standing  open.     As  1  could  obtain  *  p 
Bpective  view  of  Mr.  Omer  inside,  smoking  his  pipe  bv  the  porior>(l 
I  entered,  and  asked  him  how  he  was. 

"Why,  bless  my  hfc  and  soul  I  "  said  Mr.  Omer,  "how  do  ; 
yourself?     Take  a  sent. — Smoke  not  disagreeable,  I  hope?  " 

"  By  no  means,"  said  I.     *'  I  like  it — in  somebody  else's  pipe." 

"  What,  not  in  your  own.  eh  P  "  Mr.  Omer  returned,  lunghias. 
the  belter,  sir.  Bad  habit  for  a  young  raun.  Take  n  lext.  I 
myielf,  for  the  astlima." 
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Mr.  Omer  had  made  room  for  me,  and  placed  a  chair.  He  now  sat 
down  again,  very  much  out  of  breath,  gasping  at  his  pipe  as  if  it  contained 
a  supply  of  that  necessaiy,  without  which  he  must  perish. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  heard  bad  news  of  Mr.  Barkis,"  said  I. 

Mr.  Omer  looked  at  me,  with  a  steady  countenance,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Do  you  know  how  he  is  to-night  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  The  very  question  I  should  have  put  to  you,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Omer, 
"  but  on  account  of  delicacy.  It 's  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  our  line  of 
business.     When  a  party 's  ill,  we  canH  ask  how  the  party  is." 

The  difficulty  had  not  occurred  to  me ;  though  I  had  had  my  apprehensions 
too,  when  I  went  in,  of  hearing  the  old  tune.  On  its  being  mentioned, 
I  leoognised  it,  however,  and  said  as  much. 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  understand,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  nodding  his  head.  ''  We 
dnrstn't  do  it.  Bless  you,  it  would  be  a  shock  that  the  generality  of  parties 
mightn't  recover,  to  say  '  Omer  and  Jorams*s  compliments,  and  how  do 
yott  find  yourself  this  morning  * — or  this  afternoon — as  it  may  be." 

Mr.  Omer  and  I  nodded  at  each  other,  and  Mr.  Omer  recruited  his 
wind  by  the  aid  of  his  pipe. 

"  It 's  one  of  the  things  that  cut  the  trade  off  from  attentions  they 
could  often  wish  to  show,"  said  Mr.  Omer.  "  Take  myself.  If  I  have 
known  Barkis  a  year,  to  move  to  as  he  went  by,  I  have  known  him  forty 
year.     But  /  can't  go  and  say  '  how  is  he  ? '  " 

I  felt  it  was  rather  hard  on  Mr.  Omer,  and  I  told  him  so. 

"  I  'm  not  more  self-interested,  I  hope,  than  another  man,"  said 
Mr.  Omer.  "  Look  at  me !  My  wind  may  fail  me  at  any  moment,  and  it 
ain't  likely  that,  to  my  own  knowledge,  I  'd  be  self-interested  under  such 
circumstances.  I  say  it  ain't  likely,  in  a  man  who  knows  his  wind  will 
go,  when  it  does  go,  as  if  a  pair  of  bellows  was  cut  open ;  and  that  man  a 
grandfather,"  said  Mr.  Omer. 

I  said,  "  Not  at  all." 

"  It  ain't  that  I  complain  of  my  line  of  business,"  said  Mr.  Omer. 
"  It  ain't  that.  Some  good  and  some  bad  goes,  no  doubt,  to  all  callings. 
What  I  wish,  is,  that  parties  were  brought  up  stronger-minded." 

Mr.  Omer,  with  a  very  complacent  and  amiable  face,  took  several  puffs 
in  silence ;  and  then  said,  resuming  his  first  point. 

"  Accordingly  we're  obleeged,  in  ascertaining  how  Barkis  goes  on,  to  limit 
oorselves  to  Em'ly.  She  knows  what  our  real  objects  are,  and  she  don't 
hare  any  more  alarms  or  suspicions  about  us,  than  if  we  was  so  many 
lambs.  Minnie  and  Joram  have  just  stepped  down  to  the  house,  in  fact 
(she's  there,  after  hours,  helping  her  aunt  a  bit),  to  ask  her  how  he  is  to- 
night ;  and  if  you  was  to  please  to  wait  till  they  come  back,  they'd  give 
you  full  partic'lers.  Will  you  take  something  ?  A  glass  of  srub  and  water, 
now  ?  I  smoke  on  srub  and  water,  myself,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  taking 
up  his  glass,  "  because  it's  considered  softening  to  the  passages,  by 
which  this  troublesome  breath  of  mine  gets  into  action.  But,  Lord  bless 
jou,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  huskily,  "  it  ain't  the  passages  that's  out  of  order  ! 
*  Give  me  breath  enough,'  says  I  to  my  daughter  Minnie,  '  and  /'U  find 
paaaiges,  my  dear.' " 

He  really  had  no  breath  to  spare,  and  it  was  very  alarming  to  see  him 
laogL  When  he  was  again  in  a  condition  to  be  talked  to,  I  thanked  him 
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for  tlie  proffered  refresluDeiit,  vrhicli  I  declined,  as  I  hod  }tiit  litd  Aim 
and,  olwervuig  tlist  I  would  wait,  eintc  'he  was  eo  good  na  to  iirril«  nr.  i 
bis  daugbtcr  and  liis  BOD-in-law  came  Iwck,  I  iiupiirud  Iiaw  little  Fj 
wus? 

"  Well,  sir,**  snid  Sfr.  Omer,  removinfc  iiie  pipe,  Uidt  lie  tm^llit  ndil 
chin ;  "  I  tell  you  truly,  I  sball  be  glad  tflien  4iot  mamage  1 
plooe." 

"Why  BO?"  I  bqulred. 

"  Weil,  she's  nneetlled  at  present,"  aBtd  Mr.  Omw.  "  II  Mn\  tl 
the's  not  as  pretty  as  ever,  for  slkc'it  prettier — I  do  n«n>re  you,  rfte  ia  fnttll 
It  ain't  that  ebc  don't  work  aa  -well  na  ■ervr,  for  Wi  dMB,  She  • 
worth  any  six,  and  she  «  worth  uny  sis.  But  tiQnifhow  kIm  wnrUl 
If  yoii  uiirierstajid,"  miid  Mr.  Omer,  after  ruhbnig  lus  chin  tgata, 
smoking  a  little,  "  wbnt  I  mean  in  a  genenit  wajr  by  the  atom 
'  A  long  pnU,  and  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  allogellwr,  my  hn 
hurrah!'  I  flhoold  eay  to  you,  that  t/iai  was — k  a  g«iuHl  way-' 
I  mim  in  Km'lj." 

Mr.  Onier'a  fin's  and  tnnnner  went  for  so  muuh.  that  1  mniM  nm 
dooaly  nod  my  head,  at  divining  liis  roeeiiing.  My  ijuidmeaa  of  if 
boiaion  MNfined  to  ipleBse  him,  and  he  mmt  on : 

"  Now,  I  conBidor  tliia  is  i>rini)i))ttl]y  on  aooomit  of  tor  M*C  i 
nnsettled  state,  you  «<■(.■,     W(;  haw  talked  il  wei  «t  good  ded,  her  i 
and  tnysflf,  and  her  eweotlenrt  and  vay^W,  after  busiue**  ;  imd  1  c 
it  m  prineipaHy  on  Recount  of  h<?r  bdng  unfleittled.     You  muil 
leooHeot  of  Ein'Iy,"  «aid  Mr.  Omw,  riiaking  hi"  head  gently,  "  that  a1 
iBo«t  extraordinary  affectionate  liHIe  tiling.     The  provtrb  vtm, '  Tmi  a 
mAo  a  silk  j>ur§r  out  nf  a  eoir'o  «ar.'     WeU,  \  doiiH  know  dboat  tl 
1  rather  thtnk  you  may.  if  you  begb  early  in  liie.     She  but  nodi-  a  he 
out  of  that  old  boat.  sir.  that  stono  and  marble  oooUn't  bwiL" 

"  1  am  sure  she  haa  !"  said  I. 

"'  To  Bee  the  cUn^iig  of  that  pretty  little  thing  to  hw  wkIf.''  * 
Xx.  Omer ;  ""  lo  nee  the  way  she  holds  on  to  him.  t>^it«r  and  tlghtiV.  M 
dosf-T  and  dosw.  every  rfsy,  ia  to  see  a  sight.     Now,  you  kumr,  (fan 
struggle  going  on  n^litm  that's  the  case.    Why  thonld  it  he  nuide  m  k 
one  than  is  needful?  " 

I  listGnod  anentirriy  to  tlie  good  did  feUow,  mi  Kr^mKOti,  wHfa  dl  I 
heart,  in  «4iat  be  uud. 

"  "TlKrefofe.  I  mentioned  lo  them,"  ftui  Mr.  Oawr,  in  a  enmfalUi 
eany-gomg  tone,  "  CUia.    1  vaid,  'Now,  duu't  consider  f.iu'lr  nnflpd  4c 
in  powit  of  liniL-.  at  all.     Make  it  jour  own  time.    Her  ■frritrt  ti«*e  b 
more  volualjle  tliaii  waa  nup|>o>ed :  her  ImimtRC  1ia«  Iwen  quielM'  V 
wM  ««ppoMd  :  (hoot  and  Joram  cmi  run  their  )>en  through  « 
and  she'*  fnv  when  you  wi><h.     If  she  likes  to  make  any  V 
mrat,  (Aorward«.  in  the  way  ef  doing  any  little  thing  for  no  >tlL 
wdl.     If  «he  don't,  very  ■ffcllBlill.     We're  no  htfT*,  ai^howJ^ 
don't  yon  see,"  eaid  Mr.  Omer,  toudnng  me  with  fait  pijw^  "It  a 
Ukdy  thnt  a  man  so  short  of  bmith  as  myelf,  nnd  n  gran^iAbff  H 
would  gi)  nnd  strain  points  with  a  little  bit  of  a  blnc-eynd  t" 
Utrf 

"Not  at  all,  I  am  certain,"  laid  I. 
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«* Kot  at  alii  Toa 're  right'!  "  said  Mr.  Omer.     *'  Well,  sir,  :iier  cousin 
know  it  'b  a  oousia  !she''«  going  io  be  married  to  ?  ** 

"  Oh  yes,"  I  replied.     "  I  know  him  well.*' 

**  Of  courae^u  do,"  said  Mr.  Omer.  '*'  Well,  wr !  Her  ooinin  being, 
as  it  appears,  m  good  waaSk^  and  well  to  do,  thanked  me  in  a  itay  manly 
sort  of  manner  for  this  (oondncting  himself  altogether,  IjnnBtflaj,ina'way 
that  gifBSB  me  a  high  opinion  of  hun),  and  srent  and  look  aa  csaBfortaUe  a 
liltb  house  as  jou'or  I  could  wiah  to. dap  eyas  on.  That  little  honae  ia 
now  foniiahod,  right  -through,  as  neat  and  complete  as  a  doll's  ^arkir; 
and  but  for  IBwrkis's  illness  having  taken  this  bad  turn,  poor  felloar,  they 
would  have  been  man  and  wife — I  dare  say,  by  this  time.  Aa  it  is,  there 's 
a  joatponeasflDt." 

^*JUid  £mily,  Mr.  Omer?"  I  mquired.  ''Has  she  become  more 
aeftttad?'' 

-*'  Why  that,  you  know,"  he  retomed,  rubbing  his  'doubk  chin  again, 
"'•eaif^t  naturally  be  expected.  The  prospect  of  tiie  dmage  and  saparation, 
and  aU  ihat,  is,  as  one  may  -say,  dose  to  her  and  hr  awiy  from  her,ibelh  <at 
once.  Barkis's  death  needn't  put  it  off  much,  but  his  lingeding  tnught 
Mmwwwr,  it  'e  an  uncertain  state  of  matters,  yon  aee." 

••  I  aec,*' add  I. 

**  Conaequently,"  pursued  Mr.  Omer,  "  Emly  'a  still  a  Iitde«doiva,  and 
a  little  fluttered ;  perhaps,  upon  the  iwhole,  abe  's  more  so  than  dbe  was. 
Evary  day  ahe  seems  to  get  ronder  and  fonder  jof  her  uncle,  and  more  loth 
to  part  from  all  of  us.  A  kind  word  from  me  brings  the  tears  into  her 
cgpat;  and  if  you  was  to  see  her  jnth  niy  daughter  Miaiiie'a  little  girl, 
ycm  'd  never  forget  it.  Bleae  my  heart  alive ! "  aaid  Mr.  Omer,  pondesnng, 
*•  how  she  loves  that  child !  " 

Having  so  favourable  an  opportunity,  it  occurred  to  me  to  ask  Mr. 
Omer,  before  our  conversation  should  be  interrupted  by  the  return  of  his 
daughter  and  her  husband,  whether  he  knew  anything  of  Martha. 

**  Ah !  "  he  rejoined,  shaking  liis  head,  and  looking  very  muoh  dejected. 
•*  Ko  good.  A  -sad  story,  sir,  however  you  come  to  know  it.  I  never 
thought  there  was  harm  in  the  girL  I  wouldnH  wish  to  mention  it  before 
my  £nighter  Minnie — for  die  'd  take  -me  up  directly— ^but  I  never  did. 
None  of  us  over  did." 

Mr.  Omer,  hearing  liis  daughter's  footstep  before  I  heard  it,  touched  me 
his  pipe,  and  shut  up  one  eye,  as  a  caution.  €he  and  her  husband 
in  immediately  afterwards. 

Their  report  was,  that  Mr.  Barkis  was  '*'  as  bad  as  bad  could  be ; "  that 
he  was  quite  unconsdous ;  and  that  Mr.  Chillip  had  mournfully  said  in  the 
UUshen,  on  going  away  just  now,  that  the  College  of  PhysidaBS,  the 
GoUaee  of  Surgeons,  and  Apothecaries'  Hall,  if  they  were  all  called  in 
together,  couldn't  help  him.  He  was  past  both  Colleges,  Mr.  Chillip  said, 
and  the  Hall  could  only  poison  him. 

Hearing  this,  and  leaniiug  that  Mr.  Peggotty  was  there,  I  determined 
to  eo  to  the  house  at  once.  I  bade  good  night  to  Mr.  Omer,  and  to  Mr. 
ttd  Mrs.  ioram ;  and  directed  jny  step  thither,  with  a  solemn  feeling, 
which  made  Mr.  Barkis  quite  a  new  and  different  creature. 

My  low  tap  at  the  door  was  answeved  by  Mr.  iPeggotty.  He  was  not 
so  much  surprised  to  see  me  as  I  had  expected.     I  remarked  this  in 
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Peggotty,  too,  when  sbe  enmedoiriii  and  1  hare  seen  it  liiioc ;  uiil  I  thbil 
ill  ihe  eipectatioD  of  that  dread  surprise,  all  otlier  changes  bdiJ  eurpriM 
dwindle  into  nottiiog. 

I  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Pe^oltv,  and  pasted  into  tho  kitchen,  nhilc  1 
softly  dosed  the  door.  Little  Emily  was  sitting  b;  the  fire,  with  h 
hands  before  her  face.     Hani  was  standing  near  her. 

Vit  spoke  in  whispers ;  listening,  bctneeu  whiles,  for  unj  tound  in  tl 
room  ubove.  I  had  not  thought  of  it  on  the  occaaion  of  luy  Ust  nail,  bi 
how  atrange  it  was  to  me  uon-,  to  miss  Mr.  Barkis  out  of  the  IdtdicB '. 

"  This  is  very  kind  of  you,  Maa'r  Davy."  said  Mr.  Peggotty. 

"  It  is  oacommon  kind,"  suid  Ham. 

"  Em'ty,  my  dear,"  cried  Mr.  Peggotty.  "  See  here  I  Here  '■  MW 
Davy  come !     What,  cheer  up,  pretty  !     Not  a  wured  to  Maa'r  Davj  ?  ~ 

There  was  a  trembling;  upon  her,  that  I  can  see  now.     The  coLimem  1 
her  hand  when  I  touched  it,  I  can  feel  yet.     Its  only  sign  of  a 
was  to  shrink  from  mine ;  and  then  she  glided  from  the  chair,  and,  crtvpi 
to  the  other  side  of  her  uncle,  bowed  herself,  silently  and  IrcmLling  «t 
upon  his  breast. 

"  It 's  such  a  loving  art,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  smoothing  Urr  rich  hi 
with  his  great  hard  hand,  "  tliat  it  can't  abcar  the  surrer  of  this.    It  *( 
nst'rnl  in  young  folk,  Mas'r  Dat^,  when  they're  new  to  these  here  trial^ 
and  timid,  like  my  little  biril, — it 's  luit'ral." 

She  cluug  the  closer  to  him,  but  neither  lifted  up  her  faco,  nor  apokc  I 
word. 

"  It  's  g«tt<ng  hite.  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  "  and  here  'i 
como  far  to  take  you  home.    Theer  I     Go  along  with  t'  other  kning  «t 
VThat,  Em'Iy?     Eh,  my  prolty?" 

The  sound  of  hei  voice  had  not  reached  me,  hut  he  bent  his  bend  m  | 
he  Uslcued  to  her,  and  then  said : 

"  Let  you  stay  with  your  uncle?  Why,  you  doen't  mean  to  mk  > 
that  I  Stay  with  your  uncle,  Moppet?  ^v hen  your  husband  that 'U  h«  • 
soon,  is  here  fur  to  take  you  home?  Nov  a  person  wouldn't  think  it,  f 
to  see  this  little  thing  alongside  a  rough-weather  chap  like  me,"  taid  M 
Peggotty,  looking  round  at  both  of  us,  with  infinite  pride;  "  but  iha  » 
lun't  more  salt  in  it  than  she  has  fondocM  in  her  for  her  uncle — a  tt 
little  Em'ly  1 " 

"  Em'ly  's  in  the  right  in  that,  Maa'r  Davy  I  "  said  Ham. 
here !     As  Em'ly  wishes  of  it,  and  as  she  's  hurried  and  frightened,  U 
iKsides,  I  'U  leave  her  till  moruing.     Let  me  stay  too  1 " 

"No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty.  "You  doen't  ought — a  murial  n 
like  you — or  what 's  as  good — to  take  and  hull  away  a  day's  work.  And 
you  doen't  ought  to  watch  and  work  both.  That  won't  do.  You  gii 
home  and  turn  in.   I'ou  ain't  afeerd  of  Em'ly  not  being  took  good  ci 

Ham  yielded  to  this  persuasion,  and  took  his  hat  to  go,  Eveu  wttM  ha 
kiued  her.^and  1  never  saw  him  approach  her,  but  I  felt  th*t  Datura  had 
given  him  the  soul  of  a  gentleman, — she  seemed  to  ding  clOKT  lo  W 
uncle,  even  to  the  avoidance  of  her  chosen  husband.  1  ahal  the  door 
after  him,  that  it  might  cause  no  disturbance  of  the  quiet  that  piOTUltdB 
and  when  I  turned  back,  1  found  Mr,  Peggotty  Hill  talking  to  her. 
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"  Now,  I  'm  a  going  up-stairs  to  tell  your  aunt  as  J^Ias'r  Davy  *3  here, 
and  that  'U  cheer  her  up  a  bit,"  he  said.  "  Sit  yc  down  by  the  fire,  the 
while,  my  dear,  and  warm  these  mortal  cold  hands.  You  doen't  need  to 
be  so  fearsome,  and  take  on  so  much.  What  ?  You  '11  go  along  with  me? 
— ^Well !  come  along  with  me — come  !  If  her  uncle  was  turned  out  of 
house  and  home,  and  forced  to  lay  down  in  a  dyke,  Mas'r  Davy,"  said 
Mr.  Peggotty,  with  no  less  pride  than  before,  **  it 's  my  belief  she  'd  go 
along  with  him,  now  I  But  there  '11  be  some  one  else,  soon, — some  one 
else,  soon,  Em'ly ! " 

Afterwards,  when  I  went  up-stairs,  as  I  passed  the  door  of  my  little 
chamber,  which  was  dark,  I  had  an  indistinct  impression  of  her  being 
within  it,  cast  down  upon  the  floor.  But,  whether  it  was  really  she,  or 
whether  it  was  a  confusion  of  the  shadows  in  the  room,  I  don't  know  now. 

I  had  leisure  to  think,  before  the  kitchen-fire,  of  pretty  little  Em'ly's 
dread  of  death — whichi  added  to  what  Mr.  Omer  had  told  me,  I  took  to 
be  the  cause  of  her  being  so  unlike  herself — and  I  had  leisure,  before 
Peggotty  came  down,  even  to  think  more  leniently  of  the  weakness  of  it : 
as  I  sat  counting  the  ticking  of  the  dock,  and  deepening  my  sense  of  the 
solemn  hush  around  me.  Peggotty  took  me  in  her  arms,  and  blessed  and 
thanked  me  over  and  over  again  for  being  such  a  comfort  to  her  (that  was 
what  she  said)  in  her  distress.  Slie  then  entreated  me  to  come  up-stairs, 
sobbing  that  Mr.  Barkis  had  always  liked  me  and  admired  me ;  that  he 
had  often  talked  of  me,  before  he  fell  into  a  stupor ;  and  that  she  believed, 
in  case  of  his  coming  to  himself  again,  he  would  brighten  up  at  sight  of 
me,  if  he  could  brigkten  up  at  any  earthly  thing. 

The  probability  of  his  ever  doing  so,  appear^  to  me,  when  I  saw  him, 
to  be  very  small.  He  was  lying  with  his  head  and  shoulders  out  of  bed, 
in  an  uncomfortable  attitude,  half  resting  on  the  box  which  had  cost  him 
so  much  pain  and  trouble.  I  learned,  that,  when  he  was  past  creeping  out 
of  bed  to  open  it,  and  past  assuring  himself  of  its  safety  by  means  of  the 
divining  rod  I  had  seen  him  use,  he  had  required  to  have  it  placed  on  the 
chair  at  the  bed-side,  where  he  had  ever  since  embraced  it,  night  and  day. 
His  arm  lay  on  it  now.  Time  and  the  world  were  slipping  from  beneath 
him,  but  the  box  was  there ;  and  the  last  words  he  had  uttered  were  (in 
an  explanatory  tone)  "  Old  clothes !  " 

"  Barkis,  my  dear  ! "  said  Peggotty,  almost  cheerfully :  bending  over 
him,  while  her  brother  and  I  stood  at  the  bed's  foot.  '*  Here 's  my  dear 
boy — my  dear  boy.  Master  Davy,  who  brought  us  together,  Barkis !  That 
you  sent  messages  by,  you  know !     Wo^^'t  you  speak  to  Master  Davy  ?  " 

He  was  as  mute  and  senseless  as  the  box,  from  which  his  form  derived 
the  only  expression  it  had. 

"  He  's  a  going  out  with  the  tide,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty  to  me,  behind 
his  hand. 

My  eyes  were  dim,  and  so  were  Mr.  Peggotty's ;  but  I  repeated  in  a 
whisper,  «  With  the  tide  ?  " 

"  People  can't  die,  along  the  coast,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  "  except  when 
the  tide 's  pretty  nigh  out.  They  can't  be  bom,  unless  it 's  pretty  nigh  in — 
not  properly  bom,  till  flood.  He  's  a  going  out  with  the  tide.  It 's  ebb  at 
half  arter  three,  slack  water  half-an-hour.  If  he  lives  'till  it  turns,  he  '11 
hold  his  own  till  past  the  flood,  and  go  out  with  the  next  tide." 
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We  remmned  there,  wntdiing  liim,  a  long  time — bmtn.     Wl«l  I>7tl(ii4 
ous  influence  my  presence  had  upon  him  in  that  stute  of  hia  •ettoeii.  I  il)4 
not  pretend  to  say ;  but  when  he  nt  Inst  b<^n  to  vander  fm^Ijr,  A  U 
certain  he  vaa  muttering  about  driving  me  to  school. 

"  He 's  coming  to  himself,"  said  Pcggotly. 

Mr.  P^^tty  touched  me,  and  whisperea  with  rand 
"They  are  both  a  going  out  fart." 

**  Barkis,  my  dear  1  "  said  Peggotty. 

"  C.  P.  Barkis,"  he  cried,  faiiitly.     "  No  Iieller  woman  anywliw**"    ' 

"IjooIc!     Here '«  Master  Davy !"  ««ud  Peggolty.    For  be  now  « 

I  was  cm  the  pr^iit  of  asldng  liim  tf  be  kittm  itie,  ivbcn  be  taed  I 
slretrh  oirt  hia  arm,  awd  said  Ici  nic,  diatuiotiy,  wilt  a  p'         '       " 
"BnTlds  is  wilUu'!'" 
And,  it  bdiig  bw  -wbIct,  lie  went  out  witb  tbe  tKk. 


CIlAPTEfi    XXXI. 

A    QSEAJSX  liOSI. 


It  was  not  difKcult  for  mc,  on  Peggotty"*  BoEcitalion,  to  Trmtn  to  <l 
where  I  was,  until  nller  the  remains  of  ttie  poor  canittr  otiauld  hau  p 
their  last  joamey  to  Blunderstone.  She  had  long  ago  boogbt,  out  of 
own  saving*,  a  little  piece  orgrouud  in  our  old  i^liurchyard  matt  l3m  g 
"ofhersneet  girl."  as  slic  always  caltcd  my  niallier;  and  then  tlw;  « 

In  Iceepmg  Teggolty  company,  and  doins  all  I  oould  for  Iw  (I 
enough  at  the  utmost^,  1  was  as  grateful,  I  r^tuee  to  tliink,  i 
could    wish  myself  to  liovc  been.      But  1  am  afraid  I  katl  b  ■ 
satisfaction,  of  n  penonal  and  professional  jkatiui:,  in  liking  < 
Mr.  Barkis's  will,  and  expounding  its  conUnta. 

I  may  elum  the  merit  of  having  oric^inated  the  euggcitioa  thai 
sbould  be  looked  for  m  the  box.  After  some  acandi.  it  wa*  round  ui  I 
box,  at  tbc  bottom  of  a  horse's  nosc-lwg ;  wherein  (b«sidn>  hay)  tbere  « 
discorered  an  old  gold  watch,  with  chain  and  seals,  which  Sir.  B«rln«  li 
worn  on  his  wedding-day,  and  which  had  never  been  seen  before  or  hm 
a  silver  tobncco-stoppcr.  in  the  form  of  a  leg  ;  an  imitaUon  lenoa,  Mi  ■ 
minute  cups  and  saucere,  which  I  have  some  idea  Mr.  Bnrfcia  t 
pnrchaaed  to  present  to  mc  when  J  was  a  cbiliL  and  aftcnnl 
himself  ututbic  to  part  with;  eigbty>sctcn  guincns  and  a  IwlC  ■ 
and  ludf  guineas:  two  hundred  and  ten  pottods,  in  perfeetl* 
notes ;  ocrtoin  reeeipts  for  Bank  of  Englmid  stock  ;  ui  old  w 
bad  ahflling,  a  niece  of  camphor,  and  on  oyater-shell.  Fma  Ac  d 
stnnoe  iif  the  latter  nrtiele  having  licen  much  polished,  and  f 
prisnutic  colours  on  the  inside,  I  conclude  that  Jttr.  Barkta  I 
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geaeral  ideas  about  pearls,  wliioh  never  vesoWed  themaelveB  into  aB3rtliing 

For  yean  and  years,  Mr.  Barkis  had  carried  ibis  box,  on  ilQ  bis  joniaieyii, 
evciy  ^lay.  That  it  might  the  better  escape  notiee,  he  had  invented  a 
Maon  that  it  belonged  to  <*  Ifr.  Blaekboy,"*  and  was  ^  to  <be  left  mH&i 
BmAam  till  called  for ;"  a  fable  he  had  elaborately  written  on  the  lid,  in 
diaractem  now  scareely  legible. 

He  had  hoarded,  all  these  years,  I  found,  to  good  purpose.  -His  property 
amooBted  (to  nearly  three  thousand  pounds.  Of  this  he  t)e- 
the  isterart;  cf  one  thousand  to  Mr.  Peggotty  for  his  life ;  on  his 
},  thefnrineipal  to  be  equally  divided  between  Peggotty,  little  Emily, 
and  me,  or  the  survivor  or  survivors  of  us,  share  mid  'ahare  alike.  All 
tbe-Feat  be  died  possessed  of,  he  bequeatSied  to  Peggotby ;  whom  he  left 
Bsndnaiy  l^atee,  and  flok'tKecutrix  of  that  his  last  wiR  aoid  tettameot. 

I  f^  m^lvelf  quite  a  proetor  when  I  read  this  doeument  aloud  with  afl 
poanfaie  ceremony,  and  set  forth  its  provisions,  any  number  'of  tames,  to 
tiwae  Ji^om  'tiiey  oonoemed.  I  began  to  think  ^leve  was  more  in  the 
Oonmons  than  I  had  supposed.  I  eBamined  Hhe  wiH  with  the  deepest 
attentiea,  pronounced  it  perfectly  formal  in  all  respects,  made  a  penofl- 
■afk  'Or  so  in  the  mai^,  and  i^ouglit  it  rattier  ^xtsaordiiwry  that  1  knew 
to  mnch. 

In  this  abstruse  pursuit ;  in  mi^ng  an  ncoount  far,  Pe^otl^,  of  all  the 
property  into  whidi  she  had  come;  in  arranging  all  the  a£yrs  in  an 
ofderiy  manner ;  and  in  being  4ier  refevee  and  adviser  on  «very  point,  to 
oor  joint  delight ;  I  passed  the  week  before  the  funend.  I  did  not  see 
fittle  Emily  in  that  interval,  but  they  told  me  she  was  to  be  quietly  married 
in  a  fortnight. 

I  did  not  attend  the  funeral  in  character,  if  I  may  venture  (to  aay  so. 
I  mean  I  was  not  dressed  up  in  a  black  cloak  and  a  streamer,  to  frighten 
the  birds;  but  I  walked  over  to  Blunderstone  early  in  the  morning, 
and  was  in  the  churchyard  when  it  came,  attended  only  by  Peggotty  and 
her  l»rother.  The  mad  gentleman  looked  on,  out  of  wy  little  window ; 
Mr.  ChiUip's  baby  wagged  its  heavy  head,  and  rolled  its  goggle  eyes,  at 
the  -dergyman,  over  its  nurse's  shoulder  ;  Mr.  Omer  breathed  short  in  the 
baekgroond ;  no  one  eke  was  there ;  and  it  was  veiy  quiet.  We  walked 
about  ^  churchyard  for  an  hour,  after  all  was  over ;  and  pulled  some 
young  leaves  from  the  tree  above  my  mother's  grave. 

A  dread  falls  on  me  here.  A  cloud  is  lowering  on  the  distant  town, 
towards  which  I  retraced  my  solitary  steps.  I  fear  to  approach  it.  I  cannot 
bear  io  think  of  what  did  eome,  upon  that  memorabk  night ;  of  what  must 
aome  again,  if  I  go  on. 

It  is  no  worse,  because  I  write  of  it.  It  would  be  no  better,  if  I  stopped 
my  most  unwilling  hand.  It  is  done.  Nothing  can  undo  it ;  nothing  can 
make  it  otherwise  than  as  it  was. 

My' old  nurse  was  to  go  to  London  with  me  next  day,  on  the  business 
of  the  wilL  Little  Emify  was  passing  that  day  at  Mr.  Omer's.  We  were 
a&  to  meet  in  the  old  boathouse  that  night.  Ham  would  bring  Emily  at 
flie  maal  hour.  I  would  walk  baek  at  my  leisure.  Tbe  bfother  and  sister 
would  return  as  they  had  come,  and  be  expecting  us,  when  the  day  dosed 
by  at  the  fireside. 
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I  pai'tcd  riom  them  at  the  wlckct-gnte,  nliere  viciouat;  StnjM  bad 
Tested  with  Roderick  Itandom's  knapsack  in  tlie  days  of  yore  ;  and,  iniitcail  at 
goiog  straight  back,  walked  a  little  distance  ou  the  road  to  Iioweatofl.  Tluii 
I  turned,  and  walked  back  towurdb  Tarmoutli.  1  sta,vcd  to  dioc  at  a  detent 
alehouse,  aomt  mile  or  two  from  the  Ferrer  1  have  meuliuned  before  ; 
thus  the  day  vore  awny,  and  it  was  evening  wbeu  T  reached  it.  Uain  nit 
follini;  heavily  by  that  time,  nnd  it  was  a  wild  ulgUt ;  but  tlicK  M 
behind  the  clouds,  and  it  was  not  dark. 

I  W88  soon  within  sight  of  Mr.  I'eggotly's  house,  Bud  of  tke  light 
within  it  shining  through  the  window.  A  little  douml^riug  acrosa  tltt 
sand,  whirl)  was  heavy,  btotight  nie  to  the  door,  and  1  weut  in. 

It  looked  Tcry  comfortable.  Indeed.  Mr.  Pcggotty  bad  smoked  im- 
evening  pipe,  and  there  were  preparatioue  for  some  supper  by-and-bf. 
The  fire  wai  bright,  the  ashes  were  thrown  up,  the  locker  wa»  ready  bti 
little  Emily  in  ber  old  place.  In  her  own  old  place  sat  Peggolty,  oncf 
more,  looking  (but  for  bcr  dress)  as  if  she  bad  never  left  it.  sin  liad  laUt^ 
back,  already,  ou  the  society  of  the  work-box  with  Saint  Paul's  npoa  ihM 
lid.  the  yard-measure  iu  the  cottage,  and  the  bit  of  wax  candle  i  and  iLc 
they  all  were,  just  as  if  tbcy  had  never  beeu  disturbed.  Mrs.  (iumnid] 
appeared  to  be  fretting  a  little,  iu  her  old  corner ;  and  oousaqueotly  tooki 
[|uitc  natural,  too, 

■'  You  're  first  of  the  lot,  Mas'r  Davy !"  said  Mr.  Pcggotty.  whfc  < 
bapiiy  faci:.     "  Docn't  keep  in  that  coot,  sir,  if  it  'a  wet." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Peggotty,"  said  I,  giving  him  my  outer  coat  to  b 
up.    "  It's  quite  dry." 

"So 'tis  I"  said  Mr.  PeggoUy.  feeUng  my  shoulders. 
Sit  ye  down,  air.     It  ain't  o'  aio  use  saying  welcome  lo  you,  but  }<ki^ 
welcome,  kind  and  hearty." 

'■  Thouk  you.  Mr.  Pcggotty.  I  am  sure  of  that.    Well,  Pcggotty !  " 
1,  giving  her  a  kiss.     "  And  how  are  you,  old  woman V" 

"  Hn,  ha  I "  laughed  Mr.  Peggotty,  sittmg  down  beside  us,  and  rubl 
his  bands  in  bis  sense  of  relief  from  receut  trouble,  and  ii 
heartiness  of  bis  nature ;  "  there's  not  a  woman  in  the  wuield.  i 
I  tell  her — that  need  lo  feel  more  easy  in  her  mind  than  ber  ! 
her  dooty  by  the  departed,  aud  the  departed  know'd  it )  and  tbe  d 
done  what  was  right  by  her,  as  she  done  what  was  right  by  the  d 
and — and — and  it 's  all  right ! " 

iin.  Ciummidge  groaned. 

"  Cheer  up,  my  pretty  mawthcr  1 "  said  Mr.  Peggotty.  (But  h*  ij] 
head  aside  at  us,  evidently  sensible  of  the  tendency  of  the  late  o 
to  rccal  the  memory  of  the  old  one.)     "  Ducu'l  be  down  1  Clu 
your  own  self,  on'y  a  little  bit,  and  seo  if  a  good  deal  more  <i 
imt'rol  I " 

"  Not  to  me,  Ban'l."  returned  Mrs.  Oummidge.  "  Nothink'a  ntfiil  U 
me  but  to  be  tone  and  lorn." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mr,  Pcggotty.  soothing  her  sorrows. 

"  Yea,  yes,  Dan'l  1 "  snid  Mr*.  Gummidgc.     "  1  ain't  a  person  U>  Bn  1 
with  them  as  has  had  money  left.    Thiuks  go  too  contraiiy  with  tnc 
had  better  be  a  riddance." 
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"Why,  how  should  I  ever  spend  it  without  you  P "  said  Mr.  Peggotty, 
with  an  air  of  serious  remonstrance.  "What  are  you  a  talking  on? 
Doea't  I  want  you  more  now,  than  ever  I  did  ?  " 

"  I  know'd  I  was  never  wanted  before !  "  cried  Mrs.  Ghimmidge,  with  a 
pitiable  whimper,  "  and  now  I  'm  told  so  1  How  could  I  expect  to  be 
wanted,  being  so  lone  and  lorn,  and  so  contrairy  1  '* 

Mr.  Peggotty  seemed  very  much  shocked  at  himself  for  having  made^  a 
speech  capable  of  this  unfeeling  construction,  but  was  prevented  from 
replying,  by  Peggotty's  pulling  his  sleeve,  and  shaking  her  head.  After 
loolong  at  Mrs.  Gummidge  for  some  moments,  in  sore  distress  of  mind, 
he  glraced  at  the  Dutch  dock,  rose,  snuffed  the  candle,  and  put  it  in  the 
window. 

"  Theer ! "  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  cheerily.  "  Theer  we  are.  Missis  Gum- 
andge !  "  Mrs.  Ghimmidge  slightly  groaned.  "  Lighted  up,  aooordin'  to 
eoitom  1  You  're  a  wonderin'  what  that 's  fur,  sir  I  Well,  it 's  fiir  our 
little  Emiy.  You  see,  the  path  ain*t  over  light  or  cheerful  arter  dark ; 
and  when  I  'm  here  at  the  hour  as  she 's  a  comin'  home,  I  puts  the  light  in 
the  winder.  That,  you  see,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  bending  over  me  with 
gnat  glee,  "  meets  two  objects.  She  says,  says  Emiy,  '  Theer 's  home !  * 
she  says.  And  likewise,  says  Em'ly, '  My  uncle 's  theer  I '  Eur  if  I  ain't 
theer,  I  never  have  no  light  showed." 

"You're  a  baby!"  said  Peggotty;  very  fond  of  him  for  it,  if  she 
thon^t  so. 

"  Well,"  returned  Mr.  Peggotty,  standing  with  his  legs  pretty  wide 
qMort,  and  rubbing  his  hands  up  and  down  them  in  his  comfortable  satis- 
ftdion,  as  he  looked  alternately  at  us  and  at  the  fire,  "  I  doen't  know  but 
I  am.    Not,  you  see,  to  look  at." 
Not  azackly,"  observed  Peggotty. 

No,"  laughed  Mr.  Peggotty,  *'  not  to  look  at,  but  to — to  consider  on, 
you  know.  I  doen't  care,  bless  you  !  Now  I  tell  you.  When  I  go  a  looking 
and  looking  about  that  theer  pritty  house  of  our  Em'ly's,  I  'm — I  'm 
Gk>nned,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  with  sudden  emphasis — "  theer !  I  can't  say 
more— -if  I  doen't  feel  as  if  the  littlest  things  was  her,  a'most.  I  takes  'em  up 
and  I  puts  'em  down,  and  I  touches  of  'em  as  delicate  as  if  they  was  our 
Em'ly.  So  'tis  with  her  little  bonnets  and  that.  I  couldn't  see  one  on 
*em  rough  used  a  purpose — not  fiir  the  whole  wureld.  There 's  a  babby 
fiur  you,  in  the  form  of  a  great  Sea  Porkypine ! "  said  Mr.  Peggotty, 
relieving  his  earnestness  with  a  roar  of  laughter. 

l^cggotty  and  I  both  laughed,  but  not  so  loud. 

**  It 's  my  opinion,  you  see,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  with  a  delighted  face, 
after  some  further  rubbing  of  his  legs,  "  as  this  is  along  of  my  havin' 
played  with  her  so  much,  and  made  believe  as  we  was  Turks,  and  French, 
and  sharks,  and  every  wariety  of  forinners — ^bless  you,  yes  ;  and  lions  and 
whales,  and  I  don't  know  what  all ! — when  she  wam't  no  higher  than  my 
knee.  I  've  got  into  the  way  on  it,  you  know.  Why,  this  here  candle, 
now  !  "  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  gleefully  holding  out  his  hand  towards  it,  "  / 
know  wery  well  that  arter  she  's  married  and  gone,  I  shall  put  that  candle 
theer,  just  the  same  as  now.  I  know  wery  well  that  when  I  'm  here  o' 
nights  (and  where  else  should  /  live,  bless  your  arts,  whatever  fortun*  I 
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come  into  1)  and  the  ain't  liere,  or  I  ain't  tbcer,  I  slum  put  the  ondle 
^e  winder,  ami  sit  afore  tlie  Hk,  prelenJing  I  'muxwoUiiKor  Wr,nke  I' 
a  doinjt  now.  'J'A/rre  '«  a  baJibj  for  yon,"  •"id  Mr.  Pi'ggotty,  witji  anoUi 
roar,  "  iu  the  fonn  of  a  Sea  Forkypine  !  Vlliy.  at  liie  preaeut  tninu 
when  I  see  the  uandle  sparkle  up,  I  says  to  oiywlf,  *  isha  'a  a  looking  at  i 
Em'ly  's  a  coming  ! '  JTmre  'a  a  baUiy  fat  jou,  in.  tlic  furu  of  a  J 
Foikypine  !  lUglit  for  all  that,"  said  Mr.  Pi'ggott^,  atopping  in  bit  rai 
aifd  amJtiiig  his  haiula  together  ;  "  fur  bcra  shii  is  !  " 

It  was  only  Ham.  Tlie  uight  ihouU  hara  turaed  mon  w«  MMft 
came  in.  for  he  had  a  largi'  aou'wester  Uat  ou^  skuohed  am  hk  &m. 

"  Where  'a  Em'ly  ?  "  said  Mr.  Peggotly. 

Ham  made  a  mottoti  ivitli  Uis  Lcaii,  aa  if  she  were  outside.  Ur.  PMaoi 
took  tlio  light  from  the  window,  trimmed  its  put  it  oa  ikt  lAble,  au  « 
huatly  stirring  the  firo,  when  Ilam,  who  had  not  moved,  said: 

"  Mas'r  Davy,  will  you  coma  out  a  minute,  aud  mc  what  Em'lj  aati  a 
has  got  to  «how  you  f  " 

We  went  out.  Aa  I  paaaed  liim  at  tlio  door,  I  saw,  to  my  aatauAm 
and  rri)(ht,  that  he  was  deadly  pale.  Me  puibcd  me  hastily  into  lltf  oyi 
air,  and  closed  the  door  upoa  us.     Oidy  upon  us  two- 

"Ham!  what 's  the  mattAT I " 

"  Mas'r  Davy ! — "     Oh,  for  hia  \mAmi  heart,  how  dreadfully  Iw  mfl 

I  was  paraiyKod  by  the  sight  of  such  grief.  I  dou't  kuoir  wkal 
thought,  or  what  I  dreaded.     I  could  only  look  at  Lim. 

"  Ham  1  Poor  good  fellow  1  For  Hcaicn's  aakc  UiL  nc  wUTi  d 
matter  I " 

"  My  love,  Mas'r  Davy — the  pride  and  hope  of  my  srt-^li«  Uui  li 
have  died  for,  and  would  die  for  now — she  's  gone  1 " 

"Gone?" 

"  Em'ly 's  ran  away!  Oh,  Mas'r  Davy,  thhik  Aovaha'anuiawn.wfa 
I  {iray  my  good  and  gracioos  God  to  kill  her  (her  that  la  no  d«ur  aMW  I 
things)  sooner  than  let  her  come  to  ruin  and  disgrace  I  *' 

The  face  he  tumed  up  to  the  troubled  sky,  tho  4uiFeriiig  of  bis  dMH 
hands,  the  agony  of  his  figiu^,  remain  aeseciatad  wiUi  that  loaelj  «i 
my  remembrance,  to  this  hour.     Il  is  alwa^  uight  than,  and  hfe  il 
only  object  iu  die  scene. 

"  You  're  a  scholar,"  he  said,  hurriedly,  *'  and,  know  W 
best.  What  am  1  to  say,  in-doors  f  How  am  I  ev»  t» 
Maa'r  Davy?" 

I  saw  the  door  move,  and  ioslinclively  tried  to  kohl  tim 
outside,  to  gain  a  moment's  time.  It  was  too  lata.  Mr.  P< 
forth  his  fni-c  -,  mid  uever  could  I  forget  the  change  that 
whfui  bt  saw  us,  if  I  were  to  live  five  hundred  years. 

I  remember  a  great  wail  and  cry,  and  Ihs  women  hanf^iug  lUimt 
and  we  oil  sUuiiling  in  the  room ;  I  with  a  pajier  in  my  hand,  whtdi 
had  Kiven  me;  Mr.  Pejigotty,  with  his  vest  torn  opau,  hia  bur  wiHIt 
Caoe  and  Ups  quite  white,  and  blood  tricklini;  down  hia  hfiiim  ^ 
B|irung  iVuiu  his  mouth,  1  tiiink).  looking  iixcdiy 

"  Bend  it,  sir,"  he  said,  in  a  low  shivering  t 
doon't  know  ai  I  ..... 
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In  the  midst  of  the  silence  of  death,  I  read  thus,  from  a  blotted  letter. 

^ '  When  yoD,  who  love  me  bo  much  better  than  I  ever  have  deaervad,  even 
wben  mj  mind  was  innocent,  see  this,  I  shaH be  far  away.'" 

**  I  shall  be  fbr  away,"  he  repeated  slowly.  **  Stop !  EmV  ^  away. 
Well!" 

*  When  I  leave  my  dear  home  my  deav  home-— oh^  my  dear  home  !~in  the 
monung, 

the  ktter  bore  date  on  the  previous  night : 

' — it  will  be  never  to  come  back,  unless  he  biings  me  back  a  lady.  This  wiU 
be  foond  at  nighty  many  hours  after,  instead  of  me.  Oh,  if  you  knew  how  my 
heart  is  torn.  If  even  you,  that  I  have  wronged  so  much,  that  never  can  forgive 
me,  could  only  know  what  I  suffer !  I  am  toe  wicked  to  write  about  myself. 
Oh,  take  comfort  in  thinking  that  I  am  so  bad.  Oh,  fbr  mercy's  sake,  tell  uncle 
iiml  I  never  loved  him  half  so  dear  as  now.  Oh,  don't  remember  how  s£fbctianate 
ud  kind  you  have  all  been  to  me — don't  remember  we  wen  ever  to  be  married 
— but  try  to  think  as  if  I  died  when  I  was  little,  and  was  buried  somewhere.  Pray 
Heaven  that  I  am  going  away  from,  have  compassion  on  my  unde  !  Tell  him 
that  I  never  loved  him  half  so  dear.  Be  his  comfbrt  Love  some  good  giri,  that 
will  be  what  I  was  once  to  uncle,  and  be  true  to  you,  and  worthy  of  you,  and  know 
no  shame  but  me.  God  bless  all !  I  IT  pray  for  all>  often,  on  my  kneea  If  he 
dflii*t  faring  me  back  a  lady,  and  I  don^  pmy  for  my  own  ssif,  1 11  pray  for  alL 
Kj  parting  love  to  undo.    My  lasttears^andmy  laBttfaanks^ibr  undel'" 

That  was  all 

He  stood,  long  after  I  had  ceased  to  read,  still  looking  at  me.  At 
length  I  ventured  to  take  his  hand,  and  to  entieat  him,  as  well  as  I  could, 
to  endeavour  to  get  some  command  of  himself.  He  replied,  "  I  thankee, 
sir,  I  thankee  1 "  without  moving. 

Ham  spoke  to  him.  Mr.  Peggotty  was  so  far  sensible  of  his  affliction, 
that  he  wrung  his  hand ;  but,  otherwise,  he  remained  in  the  same  state, 
and  no  one  dared  to  disturb  him. 

Slowly,  at  last,  he  moved  his  eyes  from  my  face,  as  if  he  were  waking 
from  a  vision,  and  cast  them  round  the  room.  Then  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice: 

"  Who 's  the  man  ?     I  want  to  know  his  name." 

Ham  glanced  at  me,  and  suddenly  I  felt  a  shock  that  struck  me  back. 

"  There  *s  a  man  suspected,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty.     "  Who  is  it  P  " 

"  Mas*r  Davy ! "  implored  Ham.  *'  Go  out  a  bit,  and  let  me  tell  him 
what  I  must.     You  doen't  ought  to  hear  it,  sir." 

I  felt  the  shock  again.  I  sank  down  in  a  chair,  and  tried  to  utter  some 
reply ;  but  my  tongue  was  fettered,  and  my  sight  was  weak. 

"  I  want  to  know  his  name !  "  I  heard  said,  once  more. 

"  For  some  time  past,"  Ham  faltered,  **  there  *s  been  a  servant  about 
here,  at  odd  times.  There 's  been  a  gen*lm'u  too.  Both  of  'em  belonged 
to  one  another." 

Mr.  Peggotty  stood  fixed  as  before,  but  now  looking  at  him. 

"The  servant,"  pursued  Ham,  "  was  seen  along  withr— our  poor  girl- 
list  night.    He 's  been  in  hiding  about  here,  this  week  or  over.    He  was 
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thougbt  to  have  gone,  but  he  was  hiding.    Doen't  stay,  Mas*r  Davy, 
doen't ! " 

I  felt  Peggotty's  arm  round  my  neck,  but  I  could  not  have  moved  if  the 
house  had  been  about  to  fall  upon  me. 

"  A  strange  chay  and  horses  was  outside  town,  this  morning,  on  the 
Norwich  road,  a'most  afore  the  day  broke,"  Ham  went  on.  "  The 
servant  went  to  it,  and  come  from  it,  and  went  to  it  again.  When  he 
went  to  it  again,  Em'ly  was  nigh  him.  The  t'other  was  inside.  He 's 
the  man." 

"  For  the  Lord's  love,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  falling  back,  and  putting  out 
his  hand,  as  if  to  keep  off  what  he  dreaded.  "  Doen't  tell  me  his  name 's 
Steerforth !  " 

"  Mas'r  Davy,"  exclaimed  Ham,  in  a  broken  voice,  "it  ain't  no  fault  of 
youm^and  I  am  far  from  laying  of  it  to  you — ^but  his  name  is  Steerforth, 
and  he 's  a  damned  villain  1 " 

Mr.  Peggotty  uttered  no  cry,  and  shed  no  tear,  and  moved  no  more, 
until  he  seemed  to  wake  again,  all  at  once,  and  pulled  down  his  rough 
coat  from  its  peg  in  a  corner. 

"  Bear  a  hand  with  this  1  I  'm  struck  of  a  heap,  and  can't  do  it,"  he 
said,  impatiently.  "  Bear  a  hand,  and  help  me.  Well ! "  when  somebody 
had  done  so.     "  Now  give  me  that  theer  hat  1 " 

Ham  asked  him  whither  he  was  going. 

<<  I  'm  a  going  to  seek  my  niece.  I  'm  a  going  to  seek  my  Em'ly. 
I  'm  a  going,  first,  to  stave  in  that  theer  boat,  and  sink  it  where  I  would 
have  drownded  him,  as  I  'm  a  livin'  soul,  if  I  had  had  one  thought  of 
what  was  in  him  !  As  he  sat  afore  me,"  he  said,  wildly,  holding  oat  his 
clenched  riffht  hand,  "as  he  sat  afore  me,  face  to  fiace,  strike  me  down 
dead,  but  Id  have  drownded  him,  and  thought  it  right ! — I  'm  a  going  to 
seek  my  niece." 

"  Where  ?  "  cried  Ham,  interposing  himself  before  the  door. 

"  Anywhere !  I  'm  a  going  to  seek  my  niece  through  the  wurcld.  I  'm 
a  going  to  find  my  poor  niece  in  her  shame,  and  bring  her  back.  No  one 
stop  me  !     I  tell  you  I  'm  a  going  to  seek  my  niece ! 

"  No,  no  !  "  cried  Mrs.  GKimmidge,  coming  between  them,  in  a  fit  of 
crying.  "  No,  no,  Dan'l,  not  as  you  are  now.  Seek  her  in  a  little  while, 
my  lone  lorn  Dan'l,  and  that  '11  be  but  right ;  but  not  as  you  are  now. 
Sit  ye  down,  and  give  me  your  forgiveness  for  having  ever  been  a  worrit 
to  you,  Dan'l — what  have  my  contrairies  ever  been  to  this  ! — and  let  as 
speak  a  word  about  them  times  when  she  was  first  an  orphan,  and  when 
Ham  was  too,  and  when  I  was  a  poor  widder  woman,  and  you  took  me  in. 
It  '11  soften  your  poor  heart,  Dan'l,"  laying  her  head  upon  his  shoulder, 
"  and  you  '11  bear  your  sorrow  better ;  for  you  know  the  promise,  Dan'l, 
*  As  you  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  you  have  done  it  unto 
me ' ;  and  that  can  never  fail  under  this  roof,  that 's  been  our  shelter  for 
so  many,  many  year !  " 

He  was  quite  passive  now  ;  and  when  I  heard  him  crying,  the  impulse 
that  had  been  upon  me  to  go  down  upon  my  knees,  and  ask  their  pfurdon 
for  the  desolation  I  had  caused,  and  curse  Steerforth,  yielded  to  a  better 
feeling.     My  overcharged  heart  found  the  same  relief,  and  I  cried  too. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXn. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  A  LONG  JOUENEY. 

What  is  natural  in  me,  is  natural  in  many  other  men,  I  infer,  and  so 
I  am  not  afraid  to  write  that  I  never  had  loved  Steerforth  better  than 
when  the  ties  that  bound  me  to  him  were  broken.  In  the  keen  distress  of 
the  discovery  of  his  unworthiness,  I  thought  more  of  all  that  was  brilliant 
in  him,  I  softened  more  towards  all  that  was  good  in  him,  I  did  more 
justice  to  the  qualities  that  might  have  made  him  a  man  of  a  noble  nature 
and  a  great  name,  than  ever  I  had  done  in  the  height  of  my  devotion  to 
him.  Deeply  as  I  felt  my  own  unconscious  part  in  his  pollution  of 
an  honest  home,  I  believe  that  if  I  had  been  brought  face  to  face  with  him, 
I  oould  not  have  uttered  one  reproach.  I  should  have  loved  him  so  well 
still — ^though  he  fascinated  me  no  longer — I  should  have  held  in  so  much 
tenderness  the  memory  of  my  affection  for  him,  that  I  think  I  should 
have  been  as  weak  as  a  spirit-wounded  child,  in  all  but  the  entertainment 
of  a  thought  that  we  could  ever  be  re-united.  That  thought  I  never  had. 
I  fdt,  as  he  had  felt,  that  all  was  at  an  end  between  us.  What  his 
lemembrBnoes  of  me  were,  I  have  never  known — they  were  light  enough, 
perhaps,  and  easily  dismissed — ^but  mine  of  him  were  as  the  remem- 
brances of  a  cherished  friend,  who  was  dead. 

Yes,  Steerforth,  long  removed  from  the  scenes  of  this  poor  history !  My 
sorrow  may  bear  involuntary  witness  against  you  at  the  Judgment  Throne; 
but  my  angry  thoughts  or  my  reproaches  never  will,  I  know  1 

The  news  of  what  had  happened  soon  spread  through  the  town ;  inso- 
mndi  that  as  I  passed  along  the  streets  next  morning,  I  overheard  the 
people  speaking  of  it  at  their  doors.  Many  were  hard  upon  her,  some 
few  were  hard  upon  him,  but  towards  her  second  father  and  her  lover  there 
was  but  one  sentiment.  Among  all  kinds  of  people  a  respect  for  them  in 
their  distress  prevailed,  which  was  full  of  gentleness  and  delicacy.  The 
seafaring  men  kept  apart,  when  those  two  were  seen  early,  walking  with 
alow  steps  on  the  beach;  and  stood  in  knots,  talking  compassionately 
among  themselves. 

It  was  on  the  beach,  close  down  by  the  sea,  that  I  found  them.  It 
would  have  been  easy  to  perceive  that  they  had  not  slept  all  last  night,  even 
if  Peggotty  had  failed  to  tell  me  of  their  still  sitting  just  as  I  left  them, 
when  it  was  broad  day.  They  looked  worn ;  and  I  thought  Mr.  Peggotty *s 
head  was  bowed  in  one  night  more  than  in  all  the  years  I  had  known 
him.  But  they  were  both  as  grave  and  steady  as  the  sea  itself:  then 
lying  beneath  a  dark  sky,  waveless — yet  with  a  heavy  roll  upon  it,  as  if 
it  breathed  in  its  rest — and  touched,  on  the  horizon,  with  a  strip  of  silvery 
light  from  the  unseen  sun. 

"  We  have  had  a  mort  of  talk,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pdggotty  to  me,  when  we 
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had  all  three  walked  a  little  wliilc  in  silence,  "of  wliat  wc  oug 
doen't  ought  to  do.     Bui  we  see  our  course  now," 

I  happeDed  to  glance  at  Unm,  then  looking  out  to  sea  upon  the 
light,  and  a  frightful  thought  cume  into  my  mind — not  that  his  laa.  _ 
aiigry,  for   it  wus    not ;    1  recnl  notliiug  hut   an   eipressioD  of  sU 
determination  in  it — that  if  ever  he  encountered  Steerfortb,  he  wot 
IdU  him. 

"  My  tlooty  here,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  "  is  done.  1  'm  a  ^ngN 
seek  my — -"  he  Btopptitl,  and  went  oa  in  a  ^nicr  voice :  "  I  'm  a  going  M 
seek  her.     That 's  my  dooty  evermore." 

He  shook  Ms  head  when  I  asked  him  vbere  he  irould  seek  b 
inquired  if  I  nere  going  to  IjOqiIoii  to-morrow  ?  I  told  bim  I  h 
gone  to-day,  fearing  to  loee  the  chance  of  being  of  any  service  to  Ua 
that  1  was  ready  to  go  when  he  would. 

"I'll  go  along  with  yon,  air,"  he  rqoincd,  "if  yc«*w  i 
to-morrow." 

Wc  walked  again,  for  a  while,  in  cilcnoe. 

"  Ham,"  he  presently  resumed,  "  he  '11  hold  to  his  preKnt  m 
and  live  along  with  my  sister.     The  old  bant  yonder — " 

"  Will  j'ou  desert  the  old  boat,  Mr.  I'eggoWy?  "  I  gmtly  intei , 

"My  station,  Mas'r  Davy,"  he  returned,  "ain't  there  no  loofrar;  Ki% 
ever  a  boat  foundered,  since  there  wu  darkness  on  tb«  taoe  of  ttc  A 
that  one 's  gone  down.     But  no,  sir,  no ;  1  doen't  mesa  u  it  ikmiU  | 
deserted.     Fur  from  that." 

We  walked  again  for  a  while,  as  before,  until  he  expliinsd : 

"  My  wishes  is,  sir,  as  it  shall  look,  day  nud  night,  winter  n 
as  it  has  always  looked,  since  she  first  know'd  it.     If  ever  ah*  «l 
come  a  wondering  back,  I  wouldn't  have  the  old  pW«  sBfrm  to  es 
you  undcr»t«nd,  but  seem  to  tempt  her  to  draw  nighcr  lo  *t,  bo 
in,  mivbc,  like  a  ghost,  out  of  the  wind  and  riin,  through  the  a 
at  the  old  seat  by  the  fire.      Then,  maybe,  MasV  Davy,  si 
Missis  (lummiilge  there,  she  might  take  heart  to  creep  in,  li 
might  come  to  \k  laid  down  in  her  old  bed,  and  rest  her  ncaif  4i 
it  was  once  so  guy." 

I  could  not  speak  to  him  in  reply,  thoo^  I  tried. 

"  Kvery  night,"  said  Mr.  Pe^^^otty,  "as  regTar  as  the  a  ^ 
candle  must  be  stood  in  its  olil  pane  cS  glass,  that  if  ever  s' 
it,  it  may  seem  to  say  '  Come  back,  my  child,  cot 
there's  a  knock.  Ham  (partie'ler  a  soft  kuorit),  orter  dork,  at  yWM 
door,  doen't  you  go  nigh  it.     Let  it  be  her — not  von — l' 
fallen  child  1 " 

He  walked  a  little  in  front  of  ns,  and  kept  belbra  us  for  « 
Dnrlng  this  iutRrral,  I  glanced  at  Hum  again,  and  ot»er  ' 
eipreasion  on  his  face,  and  his  eyes  still  direi-ted  to  the  d 
touched  his  arm. 

Twice  1  ealled  him  by  his  name,  in  the  tone  in  which  I  t 
tried  to  rouse  a  slFeper,  before  he  heeded  me.     When  1  at  kat  aqMi 
on  wliat  liis  Uiouglits  were  so  licnt,  he  replied  : 

•■  On  what 's  afore  me,  Mac'r  Davy  ;  and  over  yon." 

"  On  the  life  before  you,  do  you  mean  i  "     He  had  posMled  e 
out  to  sea. 
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^  Ay,  Mas'r  Darvy.  I  doen*t  rightly  know  how  His,  but  from  over 
yoa  tlwre  seemed  lo  me  to  oome — the  end  of  it  like ;"  bokiag  act  me  as 
if  ke  mett  waking,  knt  with  the  same  determined  iaoe. 

*"  What  «Dd  ?  '*  I  asked,  possessed  by  my  former  fear. 

**  I  doen't  know,"  he  said  thonghtfii^ ;  ^  I  was  calling  to  mind  that  the 
begmning  of  it  all  did  take  place  here — and  then  the  «nd  eome.  But  it's 
gone!  Mas'rDavy,"  he  added;  answering,  as  I  think,  my  look;  "you 
hak*t  BO  call  to  be  afeerd  of  me :  bat  I  'm  kiender  maddled ;  I  doen't 
§ut  to  feel  BO  matters," — which  was  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  was  Bot 
kiBiaetf,  and  quite  confounded. 

Mr.  Peggotty  stopping  for  us  to  join  him :  we  did  so,  and  said  no 
more.  The  remembrance  of  this,  in  connexion  with  my  former  thoi^ht, 
hammtTy  haunted  me  at  intorvals,  eren  until  the  inexorable  end  oame  at 
ila  appoiuled  time. 

We  inaensibly  approached  the  old  boat,  and  entoed.  Mrs.  GKimmidge, 
BO  longer  moping  in  her  especial  comer,  was  busy  preparing  bireakfast. 
She  took  Mr.  Peggotty's  hat,  and  placed  his  seat  for  him,  and  spoke  so 
comfortably  and  softly,  that  I  hardly  knew  her. 

"Dan'l,  my  good  man,"  said  she,  "you  must  eat  and  drink,  and  keep 
up  your  strength,  for  without  it  you  'U  do  nowt.  Try,  that 's  a  dear  soul ! 
And  if  I  disturb  you  with  my  dioketten,"  she  meant  her  chattering,  **  tell 
me  so,  Dan'l,  and  I  won't." 

When  she  had  served  us  all,  she  withdrew  to  the  window,  where  she 
sedulously  employed  herself  in  repairing  some  shirts  and  oUier  clothes 
bdcmging  to  Mr.  Peggotty,  and  neatly  folding  and  packing  ^em  in  an  old 
oilskin  bag,  such  as  sailors  carry.  .  Meanwhile,  she  oontinued  talking,  in 
the  same  quiet  manner : 

**  All  times  and  seasons,  you  know,  Dan'l,"  said  Mrs.  Gummidge,  "  I 
shall  be  alius  here,  and  every  think  will  look  accordin'  to  your  wishes. 
I  *m  a  poor  sdiolar,  but  I  shall  write  to  you,  odd  times,  when  you  're  away, 
and  send  my  letters  to  Mas'r  Davy.  Maybe  you  '11  write  to  me  too, 
Dan'l,  odd  times,  and  tell  me  how  you  fare  to  feel  upon  your  lone  lorn 
jonmies." 

You  'U  be  a  solitary  woman  heer,  I  'm  afeerd ! "  said  Mr.  Peggotty. 
No,  no,  Dan*l,"  she  returned,  "  I  shan't  be  that.  Doen't  you  mind 
I  sliall  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  a  Beein  for  you"  (Mrs.  Gum- 
midge meant  a  home),  '*  again  you  come  back — to  keep  a  Beein  here  for 
any  that  may  hap  to  come  back,  Dan'l.  In  the  fine  time,  I  shall  set  out- 
side the  door  as  I  used  to  do.  If  any  ahauld  oome  nigh,  they  shall  see 
the  old  widder  woman  true  to  'em,  a  long  way  off." 

What  a  change  in  Mrs.  Gummidge  in  a  little  time  1  She  was  another 
woman.  She  was  so  devoted,  she  had  such  a  quick  perception  of 
what  it  would  be  well  to  say,  and  what  it  would  be  well  to  leave  unsaid, 
she  was  so  forgetful  of  herself,  and  so  regardful  of  the  sorrow  about 
her,  that  1  held  her  in  a  sort  of  veneration.  The  work  she  did  that 
dsy  1  There  were  many  things  to  be  brought  up  from  the  beach 
aad  stored  in  the  outhouse — as  oars,  nets,  sails,  cordage,  spars,  lobster- 
pots,  bags  of  ballast,  and  the  like ;  and  though  there  was  abundance  of 
tssistance  rendered,  there  being  not  a  pair  of  working  hands  on  all  that 
Aore  but  would  have  labored  hard  for  Mr.  Peggottv,  and  been  well  paid 
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in  being  asked  to  da  it,  jret  she  peraisUd,  all  day  long,  in  totlicf  i 
weiglits  tbat  she  wns  quile  unequal  to,  and  fagging  to  kdJ  fro  on  dl 
of  unuecessaty  errands.     Ah  to  deploring  her  miafortuuM,  sUe  ap[>ear«l 
liDve  enlirel^  lost  the  recollection  of  ever  having  had  any.     She  preset 
lui  equable  cheerfulness  in  the  midst  of  her  sympathy,  whioh  was  not 
least  astonishing  part  of  the  change  that  had  come  over  her.     Queruh 
ness  was  out  of    the   question,     I  did  not  even    observe  her  vmm 
falter,  or  a  tear  to  escape  Irom  her  eyes,  the  whole  day  tbrauxh,  u 
twilight ;  when  she  and  1  and  Kir.  Peggotly  being  alone  togetW, 
he  having  fallen  asleep  in  perfect  exhaustion,  she  broke  into  a  kilf*! 
pressed  lit  of  sobbing  and  crying,  and  taking  mo  to  the  door,  • 
"  Ever  bless  you,  Mas'r  Davy,  be  a  friend  to  him,  poor  dear  \  "    Thai, 
immediately  ran  out  oTlhe  house  to  wash  her  face,  in  order  that  Ac  mi 
sit  quietly  beside  him,  and  be  found  at  work  there,  whcu  he  should  imi 
In  short  1  left  her,  when  I  went  away  at  night,  the  piop  and  staff 
Mr.   Peggotty's  aflliction;  and  I  could  not  nieditnte  enough  upon 
lesson  that  I  read  in  Mrs.  Gummiilgc,  and  the  new  experience  she 
folded  to  me. 

It  was  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  when,  strolling  in  i 
manner  through  the  town,  I  stopped  nt  Mr.  Omer's  door, 
had  taken  it  so  much  to  heart,  his  daughter  told  mc,  that  he  hid  I 
very  low  and  poorly  all  day,  and  had  gone  to  Imd  without  bis  pipe. 

"A  dceeitful,  bad-hearted  girl,"  said  Mrs. Joram,  "TbcrrwM 
good  in  her.  ever !  " 

"  Don't  say  so,"  I  returned.     "  You  don'l  think  so." 

"  Yes,  1  do  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Joram,  angrily. 

"  No,  no,"  said  I. 

Mrs.  Jornm  tossed  her  head,  endeavouring  to  be  very  stem 
cross ;  but  she  could  not  command  her  softer  self,  And  atgui  to 
1  v/a»  young,  to  be  sure ;  hut  I  thought  much  the  betttn*  of  her  for 
sympathy,  and  fancied  it  became  lier,  as  a  virtuous  wife  and  molbo, ' 
well  indeed. 

"  What  will  she  ever  do  !  "  sobbed  Minnie.     "  Where  will  she  p) 
What  will  become  of  her !     Oh,  how  could   she  be  so  cruel,  lo»fc 
and  him  I  " 

i  remembered  the  lime  when  KEinnie  was  a  young  and  pret^  giri; 
I  was  glad  that  she  remembered  it  too,  so  feelingly. 

"  My  little  Minnie,"  said  Mrs.  Joram,  "  has  only  just  now  been  |«ll 
sleep.  Even  in  her  sleep  she  is  sobbing  for  Em'ly.  All  day  long,  Ml 
Minnie  has  cried  for  her,  and  asked  me,  over  und  over  again,  whether  Kal 
was  wicked?  What  can  I  say  to  her.  when  Em'ly  lied  a  nbbon  <£  ' 
own  neck  round  little  Minnie's  the  last  night  she  was  hire,  aiid  laid 
head  down  on  the  pillow  beside  her  till  she  was  fust  asleep  I  Theiibbc 
round  my  little  Miouie's  neck  now.  It  ought  not  to  be,  perhaps,  bul  » 
can  I  do  ?  Em'ly  is  very  bad,  bul  ihey  were  fond  of  one  nnother.  ; 
the  child  knows  nothing  !  " 

Mrs.  Joram  was  so  unhappy,  that  her  huaband  came  out  to  take  i 
of  her.  Leaving  them  togotber.  I  went  home  to  Pcggotty's ;  man  rad 
choly  myself,  if  possible,  than  I  had  been  yet. 

That  good  creature — I  mean  Peggotty— all  untired  by  ber  bte  anur 
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and  sleepless  nights,  was  at  her  brother's,  where  she  meant  to  stay  till 
momiDg.  An  old  woman,  who  had  been  employed  about  the  house  for 
some  weeks  past,  while  Peggotty  had  been  unable  to  attend  to  it,  was 
the  house's  only  other  occupant  besides  myself.  As  1  had  no  occasion 
for  her  services,  I  sent  her  to  bed,  by  no  means  against  her  will; 
and  sat  down  before  the  kitchen  fire  a  little  while,  to  think  about 
all  this. 

I  was  blending  it  with  the  deathbed  of  the  late  Mr.  Barkis,  and  was 
driying  out  with  the  tide  towards  the  distance  at  which  Ham  had  looked 
so  singularly  in  the  morning,  when  I  was  recalled  from  my  wanderings  by 
a  knock  at  the  door.  There  was  a  knocker  upon  the  door,  but  it  was  not 
that  which  made  the  sound.  The  tap  was  from  a  hand,  and  low  down 
upon  the  door,  as  if  it  were  given  by  a  child. 

It  made  me  start  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  the  knock  of  a  footman  to 
a  person  of  distinction.  I  opened  the  door ;  and  at  first  looked  down,  to 
my  amazement,  on  nothing  but  a  great  umbrella  that  appeared  to  be 
walking  about  of  itself.  But  presently  I  discovered  underneath  it.  Miss 
Mowcher. 

I  might  not  have  been  prepared  to  give  the  little  creature  a  very  kmd 
reception,  if,  on  her  removing  the  umbrella,  which  her  utmost  efforts  were 
unable  to  shut  up,  she  had  shown  me  the  "  volatile  "  expression  of  face 
which  had  made  so  great  an  impression  on  me  at  our  first  and  last  meeting. 
But  her  face,  as  she  turned  it  up  to  mine,  was  so  earnest ;  and  when  I 
leUered  her  of  the  umbrella  (which  would  have  been  an  inconvenient  one 
for  the  Irish  Giant),  she  wrung  her  little  hands  in  such  an  afflicted  manner ; 
that  I  rather  inclined  towards  her. 

'*  Miss  Mowcher !"  said  I,  after  glancing  up  and  down  the  empty  street, 
without  distinctly  knowing  what  I  expected  to  see  besides ;  "  how  do 
you  come  here?     What  is  the  matter?" 

She  motioned  to  me,  with  her  short  right  arm,  to  shut  the  umbrella  for 
her ;  and  passing  me  hurriedly,  went  into  the  kitchen.  When  I  had  closed 
the  door,  and  followed,  with  the  umbrella  in  my  hand,  I  found  her 
sitting  on  the  comer  of  the  fender — it  was  a  low  iron  one,  with  two  fiat  bars 
at  top  to  stand  plates  upon — in  the  shadow  of  the  boiler,  swaying  herself 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  chafing  her  hands  upon  her  knees  like  a 
person  in  pain. 

Quite  alarmed  at  being  the  only  reoipient  of  this  untimely  visit,  and 
the  only  spectator  of  this  portentous  behaviour,  I  exclaimed  again: 
**  Pray  tell  me.  Miss  Mowcher,  what  is  the  matter  I  are  you  ill  ? 

*'  My  dear  young  soul,"  returned  Miss  Mowcher,  squeezing  her  hands 
upon  her  heart  one  over  the  other.  "  I  am  ill  here,  I  am  very  ill.  To 
think  that  it  should  come  to  this,  when  I  might  have  known  it  and  perhaps 
prevented  it,  if  I  hadn't  been  a  thoughtless  fool  I" 

Again  her  large  bonnet  (very  disproportionate  to  her  figure)  went 
backwards  and  forwards,  in  her  swaying  of  her  little  body  to  and  fro ; 
while  a  most  gigantic  bonnet  rocked,  in  unison  with  it,  upon  the  wall. 

'*  I  am  surprised,"  I  began,  "  to  see  you  so  distressed  and  serious" — 
when  she  interrupted  me. 

**  Yes,  it's  always  so !"  she  said.     "  They  are  all  surprised,  these 
iBeoQsiderate  young  people,  fairly  and  full  grown,  to  see  any  natural 
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fccUog  in  a  little  ibb);  Like  dk  I  Tbcy  maks  a  plnylUn^  of  ni^  ue  «• 
for  Iheif  umuBcment,  throw  mo  awtiy  wbca  lliey  mb  tirnl,  tiid  mwJar 
tliat  1  feel  mote  Uian  a  I07  li(m«  or  a  woodea  boIiImt  I  Yo,  yn,  that  '■ 
tlio  wsy.     Tlie  old  way  !  " 

'  It  may  be,  with  otiiera,"  t  returned,  "  but  I  do  as*iiTE  50a  it  b  not 
irith  me.     Pcrbaps  1  ought  not  to  be  at  all  surprixrd  to  sea  tou  u  you 
I  liuow  so  littie  of  you.     I  «aiil,  witLout  contidcmtiOD,  wkat  1 
tkought." 

'  What  can  1  do?"  returned  the  fittl«  wnann,  itindiiiff  tip,  Hid 
holding  out  her  anna  to  show  lier«rif.  "  Sm  1  Whtd  I  am,  Kg  fctfct  mu ; 
and  my  sister  is :  and  my  hrotlivr  is.  I  have  waikod  fov  nst«  and  htnlhiii 
0  many  ycftra — har(C  Mr.  Copperfitld — all  ibn.  1  muat  lin.  I  4b 
no  Imrni.  If  lh<?re  urn  peopU  eo  unrellectin^  or  so  cnwl,  M  to  mtk» 
a  jest  of  me,  what  is  left  for  me  to  do  but  to  make  *  JMt  rf  my  If, 
tbcm,  nad  every  thing  ?  If  1  do  so,  for  the  time,  wboM  fault  uti 
Mine?  " 

No.     Not  Alisa  Mowdier's,  I  perceiTed. 

"  If  I  had  sbo»n  myself  a  sensitive  dwarf  to  your  false  friend,'* 
the  little  woman,  shaking  her  bend  at  me,  with  reprmchfitl  tiaacltvm 
"  liaw  mucli  of  liis  hdp  or  good  will  do  yon  tliiiiic  1  ihoulil  arts  )m 
had?  If  little  Mowcber  (who  bad  no  hand,  young  gontlannni,  m  0 
mtiking  of  herself)  addressed  herself  to  him,  or  the  like  of  hiia.  baraM*< 
her  misfDrtUQes,  when  do  yon  suppose  ber  amaU  v«iee  wouU  tunc  Im 
beard  ?  Little  Mowchei  would  have  aa  mneh  meed  to  tire,  if  tka  ■■■  (I 
bitterest  and  dullest  of  pigmies ;  but  she  couldn't  do  it.  No.  Slw  n 
whistle  for  her  bread  and  btitter  till  she  died  of  Air ! ' 

Uiss  Mowcber  sat  down  on  the  fender  again,  and  took  aat  hn  hand  -, 
Icerohier,  and  wipetl  her  eyes. 

"  Be  thankful  for  nie,  if  you  have  a  kind  tenrt  as  I  think  yiaa  hB<*,~ 
she  said,  "  that  white  I  know'wr.U  what  I  am,  T  ean  be  cbeeefal  and  a 
it  all.  I  am  thankful  fcT  myse^,  at  any  rale,  ihnt  I  ran  tud  my  ti»  « 
through  the  world,  without  Ixring  beholden  to  any  one ;  and  tfcat  i 
fur  all  that  is  thrown  at  me,  in  folly  or  vanity,  m  I  go  aioM,  I  raa  tlw*^^ 
bubbles  back.  If  I  don't  broo<l  ovtr  all  I  want,  it  ia  tbo  beltar  ft*  m^. 
and  not  the  worae  for  any  one.  If  I  am  a  plaything  for  you  giaat^fa 
geiillq  with  me. 

Misa  Mowcber  rrpliced  her  hwdkerchirf  in  hrr  pocket,  loolditf  at  ■ 
with  very  intent  expression  all  the  while,  and  pnrsunl : 

"  I  saw  yon  in  tile  street  just  now.     You  may  suppoae  1  am  aot  ahla  Co 
walk  as  fast  as  vtm,  with  my  shart  teg«  and  short  breath,  and  1  ma 
overtake  you ;  but  I  gnesscd  where  yon  enme.  and  came  aJW  jwi: 
have  been  here  before,  lo-day,  but  the  good  woman  waan't  at  kuwa," 

"  Do  you  know  her?"   I  demanded. 

"  1  know  ^brr.  and  abunt  brr,"  she  replied,  "  from  Oeue*  antl  io 
1  waa  there  at  seven  o'clock  tbis  mornmg.     Do  yoM  rciMnite 
^Iccrforth  said  la  me  abont  this  nnfortnnate  girl,  that  lina  mkat  I  W 
yon  both  at  the  ii»n?" 

The  great  bonnet  on  Miss  Mnwchpr'a  bend,  and  the  g.    .  _.     . 
tha  wbIX  began  to  go  backwards  and  forwardi  again  mkn  ikm  askai  Ait 
(jOMtioo. 
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I  remembered  verj  well  wliat  she  referred  to^  baTing  had  it  in  my 
thoughts  many  times  that  day.     I  told  her  so. 

*'  May  the  Father  of  aU  Evil  oonfoond  him/*  said  the  little  woman, 
holding  up  her  forefinger  between  me  and  her  sparkling  eyes,  ^  and  ten 
timeB  more  eonfoond  that  wicked  serrant;  but  I  beUev^  it  was  you  who 
had  a  boyish  passion  for  her  I  *' 

"  I  ?  "  I  repeated. 

**  Child,  diild  I  In  the  name  of  blind  ill-fortune,"  cried  Miss  Mowcher, 
wringing  her  hands  impatiently,  as  she  went  to  and  fro  again  upon  the 
fender,  "  why  did  you  praise  her  so,  and  blush,  and  look  disturbed  P  " 

I  could  not  conceal  from  myself  that  I  had  done  this^  though  lor  a 
reason  very  different  from  her  supposition. 

**  What  did  I  know  ?  "  said  Miss  Mowcher,  taking  out  her  handkercUef 
•gain,  and  giving  one  little  stamp  on  the  ground  whenerer,  at  short  inter- 
viib,  she  applied  it  to  her  eyes  with  both  hands  at  once.  ^  He  was  crossing 
you  and  wheedling  you,  I  saw ;  and  you  were  soft  wax  in  his  hands,  I  saw* 
Had  I  kft  the  room  a  minute,  when  his  man  told  me  that  *  Young  Inno- 
cence *  (so  he  called  you,  and  you  may  call  him  *  Old  Guilt '  all  the  days 
of  yoor  life)  had  set  his  heart  upon  her,  and  she  was  giddy  and  liked  kni, 
hmk  his  master  was  resolved  that  no  harm  should  come  of  it — more  for  yevr 
aake  than  for  hers — and  that  that  was  their  business  here  ?  How  could  I 
imi  believe  him  ?  I  saw  Steerforth  soothe  and  please  you  by  his  pcaiM  of 
her  1  You  were  the  first  to  mention  her  name.  You  owned  to  an  old 
adnuntiott  of  her.  You  were  hot  and  cold,  aad  red  and  white,  all  at  onoa 
wbfin  I  spoke  to  you  of  her.  What  could  I  think — what  did  I  think — 
Imt  that  you  were  a  young  libertine  in  everything  but  experience,  and  had 
iiUen  into  hands  that  had  experience  enough,  and  could  manage  you 
(having  the  fancy)  for  your  own  good  ?  Oh !  oh  1  oh  1  They  were  afraid 
id  my  finding  out  the  truth,"  exclaimed  Miss  Mowcher,  getting  off  the 
fender,  and  trotting  up  and  down  the  kitchen  with  her  two  short  arms 
distressfully  lifted  up,  "  because  I  am  a  sharp  little  thing — I  need  be,  to  get 
through  the  worid  at  all ! — and  they  deceived  me  altogether,  and  I  gave 
the  poor  unfortunate  girl  a  letter,  which  I  fiilly  believe  was  the  beginning 
of  her  ever  speaking  to  Littimer,  who  was  left  behind  on  purpose  1 " 

I  stood  amazed  at  the  revdbtion  of  all  this  perfidy,  looking  at  Miss 
Mowcher  as  she  walked  up  and  down  the  kitchen  until  she  was  out  of 
bmth :  when  she  sat  upon  the  fender  again,  and,  drying  her  face  with  her 
lumdkerdiid;  shook  her  head  for  a  long  time,  without  otherwise  nwving^ 
and  without  breaking  silence. 

"  My  country  rounds,"  she  added  at  length,  **  brought  me  to  Norwidi, 
Mr.  Copperfield,  the  night  before  last.  What  I  happened  to  find  out  there, 
about  their  secret  way  of  coming  and  going,  without  you — which  was 
strange — led  to  my  suspecting  something  wrong.  I  got  into  the  coaeil 
from  London  last  night,  as  it  came  through  Norwich,  and  was  here  this 
BUimiDg.     Oh,  oh,  oh  1  too  late  I " 

Poor  little  Mowcher  turned  so  chilly  after  all  her  crying  and  fretting, 
that  she  turned  round  on  the  fender,  putting  her  poor  little  wet  feet  in 
aBM>Bg  the  ashes  to  warm  them,  and  sat  looking  at  the  fire,  like  a  large 
dolL  I  sat  in  a  chair  on  the  other  side  of  the  hearth,  lost  in  unhappy 
reflections,  and  looking  at  the  tire  too,  and  sometimes  at  her* 
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"  I  must  po."  she  snid  at  ImI,  rising  os  ahe  spoke.  "  Tt  '•  l»le.  Yon 
don't  mislrust  me?" 

Meeting  Ler  shiirp  glance,  which  was  as  sharp  ss  ever  wlim  tihc  aArd 
me,  1  could  not  on  tlmt  sliort  chnllcngc  iiiisner  no,  quite  frankly. 

"  Come  I  "  BBJd  she,  accepting  the  offer  of  my  hand  to  help  h(T  over  Ibe 
fender,  and  looking  wiatfuUy  up  into  my  face,  "  jou  know  you  wouhln't 
miitrust  me,  if  I  was  a  full-aiusd  woman  1 " 

I  felt  that  there  was  mach  truth  in  this :  and  I  felt  rather  adiamcil 
of  myself. 

"  You  are  a  young  man,"  she  said,  nodding.  "  Take  a  word  of  adncr, 
even  firora  three  foot  nothing.  Try  not  to  associate  bodily  dcfecta  with 
mental,  my  good  friend,  except  for  a  solid  reaaoa." 

She  had  got  over  the  fender  now,  and  I  had  got  over  my  saflpidon.  I 
told  her  that  I  believed  she  had  given  me  a  fnitliltd  account  oi  hateU,  and 
that  we  had  both  been  hapless  instruments  in  designing  hmds.    Sbe  . 

thanked  me,  and  said  I  was  a  good  fellow. 

"  Now,  mind  1  "  she  exclaimed,  turning  back  on  her  way  to  the  door, 
and  looking  shrewdly  nt  me,  with  her  forefinger  up  again.  "I  htne 
some  reason  to  suspect,  from  what  I  have  heard — my  eart  are  nlwiyi 
open;  I  can't  afibrd  to  spare  what  powers  I  have — that  they  are  goni 
abroad.  But  if  ever  they  return,  if  ever  any  one  of  the m  returns,  while  1 
am  alive,  I  am  more  likely  than  another,  going  about  ss  1  do.  to  find  it 
out  soon.  Whatever  I  know,  you  shall  know.  If  ever  I  enn  tin  nnvtbiftg 
to  serve  the  poor  betrayed  girl,  1  will  do  it  faithfully,  pleue  Heatra! 
And  LitlimcT  had  better  have  a  bloodhound  at  hia  Imck,  than  litlfc 
Mowcher! " 

I  placed  implicit  faith  in  this  lost  statement,  when  1  markod  tlie  look 
with  which  it  was  accompanied. 

"  Trust  me  uo  more,  but  trust  me  no  less,  than  you  would  tmit  ■ 
aised  woman,"  said  the  little  creature,  touching  me  sppealiDgly  on 
wrist.    "  If  ever  you  see  me  again,  tmlike  what  [  am  now,  and  lik«  «l 
I  was  when  you  first  saw  me,  observe  what  company  1  niti  in. 
to  mind  that  I  am  a  very  helpless  and  defenceless  little  thing.     Thiak^^ 
of  me  nt  home  with  my  brother  like  myself  and  sister  like  mndf,  wbc^^^ 
my  day's  work  is  done.     Perhaps  you  wont,  then,  be  very  h»rd  npon  s 
or  surprised  if  I  can  be  distressed  and  serious.     Good  night !  " 

I  gave  Miss  Mowcher  my  hand,  with  a  very  ditfermt  opinion  of  hn  fro 
that  which  I  had  hitherto  entertained,  and  opened  the  door  to  let  fatq-tf 
It  was  not  a  trifling  business  to  get  the  great  umbrella  up,  nnd  prope 
balanced  in  her  grasp  ;  but  at  last  I  successfully  accoin]>li>hFil  tbia,  and  n 
it  go  bobbing  down  the  street  through  ihe  rain,  without  Ihr  leoit  am 
anw!  of  having  anybody  underneath  it,  except  when  a  hemvier  fall 
uiuel  from  some  overcharged  water-spout  sent  it  toppling  over,  oa 
side,  and  diacovered  Miss  Mowcher  struggling  violently  to  get  tt  r 
After  making  one  or  two  sallies  lo  her  relief,  which  woe  reuderad  ( 
by  the  umbrella's  hoppiug  on  a^in,  like  an  immense  bin 
reach  it,  I  carae  in,  went  lo  bed,  and  slept  till  morning. 

In  the  morning  I  was  joined  by  Mr.  Feggotty  nod  by  my  old  a 
e  went  at  an  early  hour  to  the  coach  office,  where  Mrs.  Onm 
[am  w«re  wailing  to  take  leave  of  us. 
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"  Mas'r  Dtyy/'  Ham  whispered,  drawing  me  aside,  wbile  Mr.  PeggottT 
was  stowing  bis  bag  among  the  luggage,  "  his  life  is  quite  broke  up.  He 
doen't  know  wbeer  be 's  going ;  he  doen't  know  what 's  afore  him ;  be  s 
bound  upon  a  voyage  that  '11  last,  on  and  off,  all  the  rest  of  his  days, 
take  my  wured  for 't,  unless  he  finds  what  be 's  a  seeking  of.  I  am  sure 
you  '11  be  a  friend  to  him,  Mas'r  Davy  ?" 

''Trust  me,  1  will  indeed,''  said  I,  shaking  hands  with  Ham  earnestly. 
''Thankee.  Thankee,  very  kind,  sir.  One  thing  furder.  I'm  in 
good  employ,  you  know,  Mas'r  Davy,  and  I  han't  no  way  now  of  spending 
what  I  gets.  Money 's  of  no  use  to  me  no  more,  except  to  live.  If  you 
can  lay  it  out  for  him,  I  shall  do  my  work  with  a  better  art.  Though  as 
to  that,  sir,"  and  he  spoke  very  steadily  and  mildly,  "  you  're  not  to 
think  but  I  shall  work  at  all  times,  like  a  man,  and  act  the  best  that  lays 
in  my  power ! " 

I  told  him  I  was  well  convinced  of  it ;  and  I  hinted  that  I  hoped 
the  time  might  even  come,  when  he  would  cease  to  lead  the  lonely  life  be 
naturally  contemplated  now. 

"  No  sir,"  be  said,  shaking  his  head,  "  all  that 's  past  and  over  with 
me,  sir.  No  one  can  never  fill  the  place  that 's  empty.  But  you  '11  bear 
in  mind  about  the  money,  as  theer's  at  all  times  some  laying  by  fior 
bim?" 

Beminding  him  of  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Peggotty  derived  a  steady,  though 
certainly  a  very  moderate  income  from  the  bequest  of  bis  late  brother-in- 
law,  I  promised  to  do  so.  We  then  took  leave  of  each  other.  I  cannot 
leave  bim,  even  now,  without  remembering  with  a  pang,  at  once  bis  modest 
fortitude  and  his  great  sorrow. 

As  to  Mrs.  Gummidge,  if  I  were  to  endeavour  to  describe  how  she  ran 
^own  the  street  by  the  side  of  the  coach,  seeing  nothing  but  Mr.  Peggotty 
on  the  roof,  through  the  tears  she  tried  to  repress,  and  dashing  herself 
against  the  people  who  were  coming  in  the  opposite  direction,  I  should 
enter  on  a  task  of  some  difficulty.  Therefore  I  had  better  leave  her 
«ittiog  on  a  baker's  door-step,  out  of  breath,  with  no  shape  at  all  remaining 
in  her  bonnet,  and  one  of  her  shoes  off,  lying  on  the  pavement  at  a 
oonsiderable  distance. 

When  we  got  to  our  journey's  end,  our  first  pursuit  was  to  look  about 
for  a  little  lodging  for  Peggotty,  where  her  brother  could  have  a  bed. 
We  were  so  fortunate  as  to  find  one,  of  a  very  clean  and  cheap  description, 
ever  a  chandler's  shop,  only  two  streets  removed  from  me.  When  we  had 
engaged  this  domicile,  I  bought  some  cold  meat  at  an  eating-house,  and 
took  my  fellow-travellers  home  to  tea ;  a  proceeding,  I  regret  to  state, 
which  did  not  meet  with  Mrs.  Crupp's  approval,  but  quite  the  contrary. 
I  ought  to  observe,  however,  in  explanation  of  that  lady's  state  of  miud, 
that  she  was  much  offended  by  Peggotty's  tucking  up  her  widow's  gown 
before  she  had  been  ten  minutes  in  the  place,  and  setting  to  work  to  dust 
my  bed-room.  This  Mrs.  Crupp  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  liberty,  and 
a  liberty,  she  said,  was  a  thing  she  never  allowed. 

Mr.  Peggotty  had  made  a  communication  to  me  on  the  way  to  London, 
for  which  I  was  not  unprepared.  It  was,  that  he  purposed  first  seeing 
Ifjs.  Steerforth.  As  I  felt  bound  to  assist  him  in  this,  and  also  to 
mediate  between  them  ;  with  the  view  of  sparing  the  mother's  feelings  as 
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<*  Since  yoa  oblige  me  to-  speak  more  plainly,  which  I  am  vaj  unwilling 
to  do,  her  humble  connexi0n»  would  render  such  a  thing  impossible,  tf 
nothing  else  did.'' 

"  Hark  to  this,  ma'am,"  he  returned,  slowly  and  qnieilj.  *'  You  know 
what  it  ia  to  love  your  child.  So  do  L  If  she  was  a  hundred  times  my 
diild,  I  couldn't  love  her  more.  You  doen't  know  what  it  is  to  lose  your 
diild.  I  do.  All  the  heaps  of  ridies  in  the  wnrdd  womld  be  nowt  to  m# 
(if  they  was  mine)  to  bay  her  back  1  But,  save  her  firom  this  disgrace^ 
and  she  shi^  neyer  be  disgraced  by  us.  N€»t  one  of  us  that  she's  growed 
up  among,  not  one  of  us  that 's  lived  along  with  her,  and  had  her  for 
their  all  in  all,  these  many  year,  will  erer  look  upon  her  pritty  face  again. 
We  'U  be  content  to  let  her  be ;  we  'U  be  content  to  think  of  her,  iur  off, 
88  if  she  was  underneath  another  sun  and  sky ;  we  '11  be  eontent  to  truat 
liertoher  hnsband, — to  her  little  children  p'raps, — and  bide  the  time 
when  all  of  us  shall  be  alike  in  quality  afore  our  God  1 " 

The  rugged  eloquence  with  which  he  spoke,  was  not  devoid  of  all 
effect.  She  still  preserved  her  proud  manner,  but  there  was  a  touch  of 
softness  in  her  voice,  as  she  answered : 

**  I  justify  nothing.  I  make  no  eounter-aceusations.  But  I  am  sorry  to 
repeat,  it  is  impossible.  Such  a  marriage  would  irretrievably  blight  my 
son's  career,  and  ruin  his  prospects.  Nething  is  more  certain  than 
thai  it  never  ean  take  place,  and  never  wiU.  II  there  is  any  other 
eompensation — " 

"  I  am  looldag  at  the  likeness  of  the  face,"  interrupted  Mr.  Peggotty, 
with  a  steady  but  a  kindling  eye,  "  that  has  looked  at  me,  in  my  home,  at 
my  fireside,  in  my  boat — wheer  not  ? — smiling  and  friendly,  when  it  wae 
so  treacherous,  that  I  go  half  wild  when  I  think  of  it.  If  the  likeness  of 
that  face  don't  turn  to  burning  fire,  at  the  thought  of  offering  money  to 
me  for  my  child's  blight  and  ruin,  it 's  as  bad.  I  doen't  know,  being  a 
lady's,  but  what  it 's  worse." 

She  changed  now,  in  a  moment.  An  angry  flush  overspread  her 
features ;  and  she  said,  in  an  intolerant  manner,  grasping  the  arm-chair 
tightly  with  her  hands : 

"  What  compensation  can  you  make  to  me  for  opening  such  a  pit 
between  me  and  my  son  ?  What  ia  your  love  to  mine  ?  What  va  your 
separation  to  ours  ?  " 

Miss  Dartle  softly  touched  her,  and  bent  down  her  head  to  whisper,  but 
she  wouki  not  hear  a  wcnrd. 

*'  No,  Boss,  not  a  word !  Let  the  man  listen  to  what  I  say !  My  son, 
who  has  been  the  object  of  my  life,  to  whom  its  every  thought  has  been 
devoted,  whom  I  have  gratified  from  a  child  in  every  wish,  from  whom  I 
have  had  no  separate  existence  since  his  birth, — to  take  up  in  a  moment 
with  a  miserabk  girl,  and  avoid  me  1  To  repay  my  confidence  with  sys- 
tematic deception,  for  her  sake,  and  quit  me  for  her  !  To  set  this  wretched 
fiuicy,  against  his  mother's  claims  upon  his  duty,  love,  respect,  gratitude — 
ebums  that  every  day  and  hour  of  his  life  should  have  strengthened  into 
ties  that  nothing  could  be  proof  against !     Is  this  no  injury  ?  " 

Again  Eosa  Dartle  tried  to  soothe  her ;  again  ineffectually. 

''I  say,  Eosa,  not  a  word !  If  he  can  stake  his  all  upon  the  lightest 
object,  I  can  stake  my  all  upon  a  greater  purpose.     Let  him  go  where  he 
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will,  with  the  means  thnt  my  live  htia  secured  to  him  \     I>oe«  he  think  b 
reduce  me  by  long  absence ''     He  knows  his  mother  very  little  if  he  dnc 
Let  him  put  away  hia  whim  now,  and  he  is  welcome  l)ack.     Let  him  in 
put  her  away  now,  nnd  he  never  shall  come  near  me,  living  or  liyinQ 
while  1  can  raise  my  hand  to  make  s  sign  against  it,  unless,  being  nd  a' 
her  for  ever,  he  comes  humbly  to  roe  and  begs  for  my  forgiveitew.  " 

b  ray  right.     This  is  the  acknowledgment  I  Kill  bare.     This  is  lite  w 
ration  that  there  is  between  ua !     And  is  this,"  she  added,  looking  >1  a 
visitor  with  the  proud  intolerant  air  with  which  she  had  heguo,  ' 
injury  ?  " 

While  I  heard  and  aaw  the  mother  as  she  said  these  words.  I  smme 
hear  and  see  the  son,  defying  them.     All  that  I  hod  ever  m«d  in  lui 
an  iinyieldiug,  wilful  spirit,  I  saw  in  her.     AU  the  understanding  thai  \ 
had  now  of  his   misdirected   energy,  became  an  underBtandin;;  of  l 
clinraeter  too,  and  a  perception  that  it  was,  in  its  strongest  spriagi 

She  now  observed  to  me,  aloud,  resuming  her  former  restraint,  I 
was  useless  to  Lear  more,  or  to  say  more,  and  that  she  begged  to  put  • 
end  to  the  interview.     She  rose  with  an  air  of  dignity  to  leave  liie  n 
wlien  Mr.  Peggotty  signitied  that  it  was  needless. 

"  Uoen't  tear  roe  being  any  hindrance  to  you,  1  have  no  more  to  M 
mn'am,"  he  remarked,  as  he  moved  towards  the  door.  "  1  come  he«r  w 
no  hope,  and  I  take  away  no  hope.  I  have  done  what  I  thowt  a) 
done,  but  1  never  looked  fur  any  good  to  come  of  my  slan'iiingi^ 
This  has  been  too  evil  a  house  fur  me  and  mine,  fur  me  to  be  nuj 
senses  and  expect  it." 

With  this,  we  departed;  leaving  her  standing  by  her  elbc 
picture  of  a  noble  presence  and  a  handsome  fnce. 

We  had,  on  our  way  out,  to  cross  a  paved  baU,  with  glass  sides  nnd  n 
over  which  a  vine  was  trained.  Its  leaves  and  shoots  were  grem  then,  ■ 
the  day  being  sunny,  a  pair  of  glass  doors  leading  to  the  ganten 
thrown  open.  Koia  Dartle,  entering  this  way  with  a  notseltsa  ttep,  i 
we  were  close  to  them,  addressed  herself  to  me : 

'■  You  do  well,"  she  said,  "  indeed,  to  bring  this  fellow  hcrt:  1  '* 

Such  n  eoneeutration  of  rage  and  acorn  ai  darkened  her  face,  and  ft 
in  her  jel-black  eyes,  I  could  not  have  thought  ram|ires3ible  enm  into  tli 
face.     The  sear  made  by  the  hammer  was,  bh  usual  in  this  excited  vT  ' 
lier  features,  slroiigly  marked.     When  the  throbbing  I  had  leei 
came  into  it  as  1  looked  at  her,  she  absolutely  lifted  up  her  h 
struck  it. 

"  This  is  a  fellow,"  she  said,  "  to  champion  and  bring  here,  is  he  a 
You  arc  a  true  man !  " 

"  Miss  Dartle,"  I  returned,  "  you  are  surely  not  to  nqjuM  •■  l» 
condemn  mt  /" 

"  Why  do  you  bring  division  bctweien  these  Iwo  mad  ereatnresP"  At 
returned.  "  Poii't  you  know  that  they  are  both  mad  with  their  own  rf 
will  and  pride?  " 

"  Is  it  my  doing?"  I  returned. 

"  Is  it  your  doing  1 "  she  retorted.  "  Why  do  you  brn^  tlii*  vu 
here  ?  " 
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'*  He  is  a  deeply-injured  man,  Miss  Dartle,"  I  replied.  "  You  may  not 
know  it." 

"  I  know  that  James  Steerfortb,"  she  said,  with  her  hand  on  her  bosom, 
as  if  to  prevent  the  storm  that  was  ra^i^ing  there,  from  being  loud,  "  has  a 
false,  corrupt  heart,  and  is  a  traitor.  But  what  need  I  know  or  care  about 
this  fellow,  and  his  common  niece  ?  " 

*'  Miss  Dartle,"  I  returned,  "  you  deepen  the  injury.  It  is  sufficient 
already.     I  will  only  say,  at  parting,  that  you  do  him  a  great  wrong." 

"  I  do  him  no  wrong,"  she  returned.  •*  They  are  a  depraved  worth- 
less set.     I  would  have  her  whipped !  " 

Mr.  Peggotty  passed  on,  without  a  word,  and  went  ou^  at  the  door. 

**  Oh,  shame.  Miss  Dartle  !  shame !  "  I  said  indignantly.     '*  How  can . 
you  bear  to  trample  on  his  undeserved  affliction  I  " 

"  I  would  trample  on  them  all,"  she  answered.  **  I  would  have  his 
liouse  pulled  down.  I  would  have  her  branded  on  the  face,  drest  in  rags, 
and  cast  out  in  the  sti*eet3  to  starve.  If  I  had  the  power  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  her,  I  would  see  it  done.  See  it  done  ?  I  would  do  it  I  I 
detest  her.  If  I  ever  could  reproach  her  with  her  infamous  condition, 
I  would  go  anywhere  to  do  so.  If  I  could  hunt  her  to  her  grave,  I 
would.  If  there  was  any  word  of  comfort  that  would  be  a  solace  to  her  in 
ber  dying  hour,  and  only  I  possessed  it,  I  wouldn't  part  with  it  for 
Life  itself." 

The  mere  vehemence  of  her  words  can  conv^,  I  am  sensible,  but  a  weak 
impression  of  the  passion  by  which  she  was  possessed,  and  which  made 
itself  articulate  in  her  whole  fi^^ure,  though  her  voice,  instead  of  being 
raised,  was  lower  than  usual.  No  description  I  could  give  of  her  would 
do  justice  to  my  recollection  of  her,  or  to  her  entire  deliverance  of  herself 
to  her  anger.  I  have  seen  passion  in  many  forms,  but  I  have  never  seen 
it  in  such  a  form  as  that. 

When  I  joined  Mr.  Peggotty,  he  was  walking  slowly  and  thoughtfully 
down  the  hill.  He  told  me,  as  soon  as  I  came  up  with  him,  that  having 
now  discharged  his  mind  of  what  he  had  purposed  doing  in  London,  he 
meant  '*  to  set  out  on  his  travels,"  that  night.  I  asked  him  where  he 
meant  to  go?     He  only  answered,  '*  I  'm  a  going,  sir,  to  seek  my  niece." 

We  went  back  to  the  little  lodging  over  the  chandler's  shop,  and  there 
I  found  an  opportunity  of  repeating  to  Peggotty  what  he  had  said  to  me. 
She  informed  me,  in  return,  that  he  had  said  the  same  to  her  that  morn- 
ing. She  knew  no  more  than  I  did,  where  he  was  going,  but  she  thought 
he  had  some  project  shaped  out  in  his  mind. 

I  did  not  Uke  to  leave  him,  under  such  circumstances,  and  we  all  three 
dined  together  off  a  beefsteak  pie — which  was  one  of  the  many  good 
things  for  which  Peggotty  was  famous — and  which  was  curiously  flavoured 
on  this  occasion,  I  recollect  well,  by  a  miscellaneous  taste  of  tea,  coffee, 
butter,  bacon,  cheese,  new  loaves,  Arewood,  candles,  and  walnut  ketchup, 
continually  ascending  from  the  shop.  After  dinner  we  sat  for  an  hour  or 
so  near  the  window,  without  talking  much ;  and  then  Mr.  Peggotty  got 
up,  and  brought  his  oilskin  bag  and  his  stout  stick,  and  laid  them  on 
the  tabic. 

He  accepted,  from  his  sister's  stock  of  ready  money,  a  small  sum  on 
aoooont  of  lus  legacy ;  barely  enough,  I  shoidd  have  thought,  to  keep 
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him  for  &  month.     He  prnmiaoil  to  twnumiiicste  with  ne,  wlMStt MtfttDni 
befel  him ;  and  her  slung  liis  bn^'  iiboiil  liini,  took  his  kat  and  stmc,  ai 
bwle  as  both  **  Good  bye  I  " 

"  Ail  good  attend  yoa,  dear  old  woman. "  he  vad,  embmefo^  Fcg 
"knd  you  too,  Mas'r  Dmv\  1 "  sh ski hk  bands  nitJi  mc.  "  I  'n  af 
seek  her,  fur  and  wide.  Ifahe  sbould  come  hnmc  wliile  I  'ui  mwm 
nh,  that  ain't  Like  to  be!— or  if  I  should  bring  Irff  bni^k,  toy  tnm 
that  she  and  me  ahfJI  live  nnd  die  where  no  oiii-  ran'l  repmack  b 
any  hurt  should  come  to  me,  remember  that  the  last  wonls  l  Iflll 
w»s,  '  My  unchanged  love  is  with  my  dwliiifr  rhild,  and  I  fofgrto  b 

He  Mid  thii  Ktiemnly,  bare-headed  ;  then,  putliiig:  on  hi*  h^  he  « 
dovrn  tiie  stairs,  and  away.  We  followed  to  the  dour.  It  was  a  « 
dusty  evening,  just  the  time  when,  in  the  grent  main  tbcBOUKhfiirc  o 
which  that  bye-woy  lorned,  there  was  a  lem|K>rMry  lull  in  the  irteniml  U 
of  feet  upon  the  pavement,  Hnd  a  stron^redsuMBiiine,  Hetimicd.  akiM^ri 
the  comer  of  our  shady  etreot,  into  a  glow  of  light,  in  which  w*  bat  hi  ~ 

Barely  did  that  hour  of  the  cveutug  come.  rm%ly  did  I  wake  at  i' 
rarely  did   I  look  up  at  iho  moon,  or  start,  or  watch  the  fallug  n  ' 
hear  tlie  wind,  but  I  llionght  of  bis  solitary  fi^re  toiling  ob,  p~  ~ 
and  recalled  the  words : 

"  1  'in  n  goiii^  to  seek  hor,  fur  nnd  wide.     If  any  hurt  ahoold  c 
to  nil',  remember  tiiul  the  last  words  I  left  for  hsr  was.  '  iij  a 
love  ia  with  my  darling  child,  and  I  foffive  her  I ' " 
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a  Hme,  1  had  gone  on  loving  Dom,  harder  than  ever. 
was  my  refuge  in  disappointment  nod  dtslresB,  nnd  made  ai 
me,  even  for  the  losii  of  my  rrimd.     Tbi;  more  1  pitied  m 
others,    the  mote   1    sought   for  consolntion    in    the   in 
The   ^ater  the  nccumulutiun  of  deceit  and  tronhle  in  tha  1 
brighter  nnti  the  rmrer  eltuuo  the  star  of  Pora  high  ubove  1 
I  don't  think  I  had  any  deliuite  idea  where  Dora  mine  frum,  ' 
degree  she  was  relal«d  to  a  higher  order  of  beings  -.  but  1  am  *}al 
ahonld  have  scouted  the  notion  of  her  being  simply  huinaD,  Itfce  a 
youig  hidy,  with  indignation  and  contempt. 

U  1  may  ao  exiiress  it,  I  was  steeped  in  Dora.     1  »aa  not  mcnly  o 
haad  and  ears  in  iovewilh  her,  but  I  was  saturated  through  sad  " 
Amm^  love  might  have  been  wrung  out  of  me,  metapharimlly 
to  drown  anybody  in  ;  nnd  yet  (here  would  have  remained  eaoi 
■t,  and  all  ovur  me,  to  pervade  my  entire  existence. 

The  lirst  tlung  I  did,  on  my  own  account,  when  I  came  back. 
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take  a  niglit-waMc  to  Norwood,  «icl«  like  tbe  sulijeet  of  a  venerable  riddle 
of  By  oh^hood  to  go  *'  round  and  round  the  house,  without  ever  toudung 
ike  faflviee,**  thinking  about  Dora.  I  believe  the  theme  of  this  inoompre* 
baHd>le  ocraandrum  was  the  moon.  No  matter  what  it  was,  I,  the 
BMWii-8tnid[  slaTe  of  Dora,  perambulated  round  and  round  ti»  bouse  and 
garden  for  two  hours,  looldng  through  crevices  in  the  fiatings,  getting  my 
chni  by  dint  of  vic^ent  exertion  above  the  rusty  nails  on  the  top,  blowing 
knaeB  at  the  lights  in  the  windows,  and  romantioailly  oalling  on  the  nighty 
it  iatervab,  to  ehieki  my  Dora — ^I  don't  exactly  know  what  from,  I  sup- 
poae  from  Ak.    Peritaps  from  mioe,  to  whidi  she  had  a  great  ol^^eotion. 

Ify  lave  was  bo  much  on  my  mind,  and  it  was  so  natural  to  me  to 
eonide  in  Peggoity,  when  I  found  her  again  by  my  aide  of  an  evening 
with  the  old  set  of  industrial  implements,  busily  making  the  tour  of  my 
wairdvobe,  that  I  imparted  to  her,  in  a  sufficiently  lonndaboot  way,  my 
tract  aeoret.  Peggotty  was  strongly  interested,  but  I  eould  not  get  her 
nto  my  view  of  the  case  at  all.  She  was  audaciously  prejudiced  im  my 
fiivour,  and  quite  unable  to  understand  why  I  should  have  any  misgivings, 
or  Iw  low*8pirited  about  it.  '  The  young  lady  might  think  herself  well 
ol^'  she  observed,  *  to  have  such  a  beau.  And  as  to  her  Pa,'  she  said, 
'what  did  the  gentleman  expect,  for  gracious  sake  1 ' 

I-aba^ved,  however,  that  Mr.  Spenlow's  Proctorial  gown  and  stiff  cravat 
took  Peggotty  down  a  little,  and  inspired  her  with  a  greater  reverence  for  the 
man  who  was  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  ethereaiized  in  my  eyes 
every  day,  and  about  whom  a  reflected  radiance  seemed  to  me  to  beam  when 
be  aat  ercx;t  in  Court  among  his  papers,  like  a  little  light-house  in  a  sea  of 
atationeiy.  And  by-the-by,  it  used  to  be  uncommonly  strange  to  me  to  oon- 
lidflr,  I  remember,  as  I  sat  in  Court  too,  how  those  dim  old  judges  and  doc- 
tors wouldn't  have  cared  for  Dora,  if  they  had  known  her;  how  they  wouldn't 
have  gone  out  of  their  senses  with  rapture,  if  marriage  with  Dora  had 
been  proposed  to  them ;  how  Dora  might  have  sung,  and  played  upon 
that  glorified  guitar,  until  she  led  me  to  tbe  verge  of  madness,  yet  not 
have  tempted  one  of  those  slow-goers  an  inch  out  of  liis  road  1 

I  despised  them,  to  a  man.  Frozen-out  old  gardeners  in  the  flower- 
beds of  the  heart,  I  took  a  personal  offence  against  them  all.  The  Bench 
waa  nothing  to  me  but  an  insensible  blunderer.  The  Bar  had  no  more 
tenderness  or  poetry  in  it,  than  the  Bar  of  a  public-house. 

Taking  the  management  of  Peggotty's  affairs  into  my  own  hands,  with 
so  little  pride,  I  proved  the  will,  and  came  to  a  settlement  with  the  Legacy 
Duty-office,  and  took  her  to  the  Bank,  and  soon  got  everything  into  an 
orderly  train.  We  varied  the  legal  character  of  these  proceedings  by  going 
to  aee  some  perspiring  Wax-work,  in  Fleet  Street  (melted,  I  should  hope» 
theae  twenty  years) ;  and  by  visiting  Miss  Linwood's  Exhibition,  which  I 
raaember  as  a  Mausoleum  of  needlework,  favorable  to  self-examination 
and  repentance ;  and  by  inspecting  the  Tower  of  London ;  and  going  to 
tbe  top  of  St.  Paul's.  All  these  wonders  afforded  Peggotty  as  much 
pleasure  as  she  was  able  to  enjoy,  under  existing  circumstances :  except,  I 
think,  St.  Paul's,  which,  from  her  long  attachment  to  her  workbox,  became 
a  rival  of  the  picture  on  the  lid,  and  was,  in  some  particulars,  vanquished, 
oonaidered,  by  that  work  of  art. 

Peggotty's  business,  which  was  what  we  used-  to  oall  **  oommon  fona 
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liusiHesB  "  in  the  Commons  (nnd  very  light  and  lucrative  the  commoi 
fonn  business  was),  being  settled,  I  took  her  down  to  ihc  office  (  ' 
morning  to  pay  her  bill.     Mr.  Spenlnv  hod  strppnl  out,  old  Tilfry  n 
to  get  a  gentleman  sworn  Tor  a  marriage  licmsr  ;  but  as  T  knew  he  wo 
be  back  directly,  our  place  lying  close  tc  the  Surrogalc'a,  and  to  the  Vicu- 
Genenirs  office  too,  I  told  Peggotty  to  wail, 

We  were  a  little  like  undertakers,  in  the  Commons,  as  regarded  I'robile 
transactions ;  generally  mnking  it  a  rule  to  look  more  or  less  cut  ur>.  «iifn 
wo  bad  to  deal  with  clients  in  mourning.  In  a  similar  feeling  of  deliiary. 
wc  were  always  blithe  and  ligbt-henrted  with  the  license  client*.  'Dure- 
fore  i  hinted  to  Peggotty  that  she  would  find  Mr.  Spenlow  much  nratynd 
from  the  shock  of  Mr.  Borkis's  decease  {  mid  iudced  he  came  in  like  o 
bridegroom. 

But  neither  Feg^tty  nor  I  had  eyes  for  him,  when  nc  saw,  in  eanptiT 
with  bim,  Mr.  Murdslone.  He  wiis  very  little  chnnged.  His  hair  lookoi 
as  thick,  and  was  certainly  ns  black,  u  ever ;  and  his  glance  was  m  liUh 
to  be  trusted  as  of  old. 

"  Ah,  Copperfield  P  "  said  Mr.  Speulow.     "  You  know  this  g 
I  believe  ?  " 

I  made  my  gentleman  u  distant  bow,  and  Peggotty  barely  n    ^ 
him.     He  was,  at  first,  somewhat  disconcerted  to  meet  us  two  logetkn; 
but  quickly  decided  what  to  do.  and  came  up  to  me. 

"  I  hope."  he  said,  "  that  you  are  doing  well?  " 

"  It  can  hardly  be  interesting  to  you."  said  I,  "  Ves,  if  yoo  nii  1° 
know." 

We  looked  at  each  other,  and  he  addressed  himself  to  Peggotty, 

"  And  you,"  said  he.  "  I  am  sorry  to  observe  that  you  have  Im(  JWT 
hnsband." 

"  It's  not  the  first  loss  I  have  had  in  my  life,  Mr.  MufJatonB,"  r<fW 
Pt^golty,  trembling  from  head  to  foot.  "  I  am  glad  to  hope  that  tkn 
ia  nobody  to  blame  for  Ihisone, — nobody  to  answer  for  it."  i 

"  Ha  1 "  said  he ;  "  that's  a  comfortable  reflection.  Voq  han  dH*^ 
yonr  duty  t " 

"  I  have  not  worn  any  body's  life  away,"  said  Peggotty,  "  I  ••  ,_ 
thankful  to  think  I  No.  Mr.  Murdstone.  1  have  not  wonited  mM 
frighteucd  any  sweet  crcctur  lo  an  early  grave !  "  I 

He  eyed  her  gloomily — remorsefully  1  thought — for  an  initaBl;  *■! 
said,  turning  his  head  towards  me,  but  looking  at  tny  feet  uutcad  vf4 
facer 

"  We  are  not  likely  to  encounter  soon  again  ; — a  sourct 
lo  ua  both,  no  doubt,  for  such  meetings  as  this  can  never  be  ■ 
I  do  not  expect  that  you,  who  always  rebelled  against  my  just  ■ 
eiertcil  for  your  benefit  and  reformation,  should  owe  me  any  good  '< 
now.     There  is  an  antipathy  between  us " 

"  An  old  one,  I  believe  P  "  said  I,  interrupting  him.  t_tn 

He  smiled,  and  shot  as  evil  a  glance  at  me  as  could  coma  from  bit  dMSJ 
eyes. 

"  It  rankled  in  your  baby  breast,"  he  said,  "  It  embiltcral  the  hh  <" 
your  poor  mother.  Yon  »re  right.  1  bope  yon  may  do  better,  jH;  I  ^ 
jou  may  correct  yourself." 
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Here  he  ended  the  dialogue,  which  had  been  carried  on  in  a  low  voice, 
in  a  comer  of  the  outer  office,  by  passing  into  Mr.  Spenlow's  room,  and 
saying  aloud,  in  his  smoothest  manner : 

'*  Gentlemen  of  Mr.  Spenlow's  profession  are  accustomed  to  family 
differences,  and  know  how  complicated  and  difficult  they  always  are  1 " 
With  that,  he  paid  the  money  for  his  license ;  and,  receiving  it  neatly  folded 
from  Mr.  Spenlow,  together  with  a  shake  of  the  hand,  and  a  polite  wish 
for  his  happiness  and  the  lady's,  went  out  of  the  office. 

I  might  have  had  more  difficulty  in  constraining  myself  to  be  silent 
under  his  words,  if  I  had  had  less  difficulty  in  impressing  upon  Peggotty 
(who  was  only  angry  on  my  account,  good  creature !)  that  we  were  not  in 
a  place  for  recrimination,  and  that  I  besought  her  to  hold  her  peace.  She 
was  80  unusually  roused,  that  I  was  glad  to  compound  for  an  affectionate 
Inigy  elicited  by  this  revival  in  her  mind  of  our  old  injuries,  and  to  make 
the  best  I  could  of  it,  before  Mr.  Spenlow  and  the  clerks. 

Mr.  Spenlow  did  not  appear  to  know  what  the  connexion  between 
Mr.  Mnrdstone  and  myself  was ;  which  I  was  glad  of,  for  I  could  not  bear 
to  adcnowledge  him,  even  in  my  own  breast,  remembering  what  I  did  of 
the  history  of  my  poor  mother.  Mr.  Spenlow  seemed  to  think,  if  he  thought 
anything  about  the  matter,  that  my  aunt  was  the  leader  of  the  state 
party  in  our  family,  and  that  there  was  a  rebel  party  commanded  by 
somebody  else — so  I  gathered  at  least  from  what  he  said,  while  we  were 
waiting  for  Mr.  Tiffey  to  make  out  Peggotty's  bill  of  costs. 

**  Miss  Trotwood,"  he  remarked,  *'  is  very  firm,  no  doubt,  and  not 
likely  to  give  way  to  opposition.  I  have  an  admiration  for  her  character, 
and  I  may  congratulate  you,  Copperfield,  on  being  on  the  right  side. 
Differences  between  relations  are  much  to  be  deplored--^but  they  are 
extremely  general — and  the  great  thing  is,  to  be  on  the  right  side : " 
meaning,  I  take  it,  on  the  side  of  the  moneyed  interest. 

"  Bather  a  good  marriage  this,  I  believe  ?  "  said  Mr.  Spenlow. 

I  explained  that  I  knew  nothing  about  it. 

"  Indeed !  "  he  said.  "  Speaking  from  the  few  words  Mr.  Murdstone 
dropped — as  a  man  frequently  does  on  these  occasions — and  from  what 
Miss  Murdstone  let  fall,  I  should  say  it  was  rather  a  good  marriage." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  there  is  money,  sir  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Tes,"  said  Mr.  Spenlow,  "  I  understand  there  *s  money.  Beauty 
too,  I  am  told." 

••  Indeed  ?     Is  his  new  wife  young  ?  " 

**  Just  of  age,"  said  Mr.  Spenlow.  "  So  lately,  that  I  should  think 
they  had  been  waiting  for  that." 

"  Lord  deliver  her !  "  said  Peggotty.  So  very  emphatically  and  unex- 
pectedly, that  we  were  all  three  discomposed ;  until  Tiffey  came  in  with 
the  bill. 

Old  Tiffey  soon  appeared,  however,  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Spenlow,  to 
look  over.  Mr.  Spenlow,  settling  his  chin  in  his  cravat  and  rubbing  it 
■oftly,  went  over  the  items  with  a  deprecatory  air — as  if  it  were  all  Jorkins's 
doing — and  handed  it  back  to  Tiffey  with  a  bland  sigh. 

"  Yea,"  he  said.  "  That 's  right.  Quite  right.  I  should  have  been 
extremely  happy,  Copperfield,  to  have  limited  these  charges  to  the  actual 
expenditure  out  of  pocket ;  but  it  is  an  irksome  incident  in  my  professional 
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life,  that  T  am  not  &t  liberty  to  ooiuult  my  omu  withis.     1  hart »  fartt 
— Mr.  JorkinB." 

As  he  fuiii  litis  with  a  gentle  m«l«iicb(dy,  whifJi  wbb  tbp  nnt  tlunf; 
muking  no  clitir^  at  all,  1  oxpressed  ray  Bcknonlcdn^cnts  on  PaicgMl 
belittlf,  iwl  paid  Tiffey  in  bank  notes.  Peggotty  than  wtirdU  to  b«r  ' 
and  Mr.  SpeiUow  and  I  went  into  Court,  wbeic  we  bid  a  divooee-i 
conting  on,  aivitt  im  ingeiuoua  little  statute  (KpcaW  now,  1  beUatr-, 
in  virtue  of  whifh  I  have  seen  several  marriages  •iinullcd),  of  wkiA 
raeritB  were  these.  The  husband,  nbose  name  was  Thomas 
bftd  txkru  out  his  msiringe  license  na  Tbomns  only ;  BUpprrauitf 
Beujatnin,  in  one  be  should  not  find  biuiaelf  as  coniforl«J>lo  as  Ite  acpr«i 
Not  finding  bimeelf  as  oomfortable  as  be  ospcctcd,  or  being  n  li 
fatigued  with  his  wife,  poor  fellow,  be  now  came  larw*rd  bjr  a  Cbc 
after  being  mnrried  a  year  or  two,  nnd  dednnd  that  bianatno  mm  Tboi 
BcDJamin,  and  therefore  be  was  not  married  nt  oil.  Which  tlie  Coortc 
Jirmed,  to  Ids  great  astisfaction. 

1  must  say  that  I  bnd  my  ilouhts  about  tbc  strint  jiMtice  of  Ibis,  i 
was  not  even  frightened  out  of  thctn  by  the  busbel  of  whrat  ohiuh  im 
cilea  all  anomalies.  But  Mr.  Spenlow  argued  the  maltrt  wiUi  »e. 
said.  Look  at  the  world,  there  was  good  and  e*il  in  that;  look  al 
eeclesiaslicnl  law,  there  was  good  afl<l  ovil  in  tiiU.  It  wu  nil  part  c 
system.     Very  good.     There  you  were  1 

T  had  not  the  hardihood  to  suggest  to  Dom's  blher  tliat  pOM 
we  might  evea  improve  the  world  a  little,  if  we  got  up  early  in  Iha  mt 
iog,  and  took  olT  our  coots  to  the  work ;  but  I  coiifrSK'r]  tlint  1  Ikoq 
we  might  improve  the  Commons,  lit.  ^penlow  replied  tlial  he  «a 
particularly  advise  me  to  dismias  that  idea  from  my  mind,  as  mat  bs 
worthy  of  my  gentlemanly  eharneler;  but  that  he  would  be  f}u4  U>  bar 
from  me  of  what  intprovement  I  thought  the  Commons  tuamptible ? 

Taking  that  part  of  the  Commons  which  happnnod  to  ba  neunt  a 
us — for  our  man  was  unmarried  by  this  time,  and  we  wr.rc  out  of  CmT, 
nnd  strolling  past  the  Vrrrogative  Office — -I  sulimtttcil  that  I  Lboq^' 
the  Prerogative  OtHcc  ruther  a  quceriy  uinnoBed  inatitutjoa.  Ut. 
Spenlow  in<juired  in  what  respetrt?  I  replied,  witji  all  due  de&nMsW 
his  experieuee  (but  with  more  dHerenee,  1  lun  afraid,  to  kia  bang  IK**) 
father),  that  perhaps  it  was  a.  little  nonsensical  that  the  It^itiatiy  uf  Ibt 
Court,  oontnining  the  original  wills  of  all  jierioni  leavinj;  ellia'la  wtiH* 
the  immense  province  of  Canterbury,  for  ibmi  whole  ecnturlFs,  sbouldku 
aocidental  building,  never  designed  for  the  purpose,  Imscd  by  ibe  rfipttfl" 
for  tbeir  own  private  emolument,  unsafe,  not  cren  nancrtained  lo  he  i"" 
proof,  ehokad  with  the  importaut  documents  it  held,  and  powtivcly,  hta 
the  roof  to  the  basement,  a  mercenary  speculation  of  tliv  rcKulront  *^ 
took  great  feea  from  the  puliljr,  and  crammed  the  public'*  wills  ** 
ail)  how  aiid  anywhere,  havmg  no  other  abject  tban  to  get  rid  ef  lh<^ 
eheepiy.     That,  perhaps,  it  was  a  little  unn-Hsoimbte  that  fb(-»'  (w>"l««^ 

in  tlie  receipt  uf  profits  amounting  to  eight  or  uine  (I ~'  "■"  " 

year  (to  ».iy  nothing  of  the  prolits  of  tli«  deputy  n  ■ 
■cats),  ^uld  not  be  obliged  to  spend  a  little  of  thn! 
reaMDnbly  tafe  plaee  fur  the  imfiorlant  documenti  y. 
~   tfilt  Mm  CMP  yelled   to  iinnci  oier  tu  tlicm,  whether  ttir; 
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That,  perhaps,  it  was  a  little  nnjust  that  all  the  great  offices  in  this  great 
office,  should  be  magnifieent  sinecures,  while  the  unfortunate  working- 
derks  in  the  cold  dark  room  up-stairs  were  the  worst  rewarded,  and  the 
leait  considered  men,  doing  important  services,  in  London.  That  perhiqw 
it  was  a  little  indecent  that  the  principal  registrar  of  all,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  find  the  public,  constantly  resorting  to  this  place,  all  needful 
aooommodation,  should  be  an  enormous  sinecurist  in  virtue  of  that  post 
(and  might  be,  besides,  a  clergyman,  a  pluralist,  the  holder  of  a  stall  in 
a  cathedral,  md  what  not), — ^while  the  public  was  put  to  the  incon- 
Tcnienoe  of  which  we  had  a  specimen  every  afternoon  when  the  office 
was  busy,  and  which  we  knew  to  be  quite  monstrous.  That,  perhaps,  in 
short,  this  Prerogative  Office  of  the  diocese  of  Canterbury  was  altogether 
sndi  a  pestilent  job,  and  such  a  pernicious  absurdity,  that  but  for  its 
bdng  squeezed  away,  in  a  corner  of  Saint  Paul's  Churchyard,  which  few 
people  knew,  it  must  have  been  turned  completely  inside  out,  and  upside 
down,  bng  ago. 

Mr.  Spenlow  smiled  as  I  became  modestly  warm  on  the  subject,  and 
tken  argoed  this  question  with  me  as  he  had  argued  the  other.  He  said, 
what  was  it  after  all  ?  It  was  a  question  of  feeling.  If  the  public  felt 
that  their  wills  were  in  safe  keeping,  and  took  it  for  granted  that  the  office 
waa  not  to  be  made  better,  who  was  the  worse  for  it  P  Nobody  ?  TVho  was 
the  better  for  it  ?  All  the  Sinecurists.  Very  well.  Then  the  good  pre- 
domuiated.  It  might  not  be  a  perfect  system ;  nothing  wm  perfect ;  but 
what  lie  objected  to,  was,  the  insertion  of  the  wedge.  Under  the  Pi^fsro- 
gatire  Office,  the  country  had  been  glorious.  Insert  the  wedge  into  the 
Prerogative  Office,,  and  the  coimtry  would  cease  to  be  glorious.  He 
considered  it  the  principle  of  a  gentleman  to  take  things  as  he  found  them; 
and  he  had  no  doubt  the  Prerogative  Office  would  last  our  time.  I  de- 
ferred to  his  opinion,  though  I  had  great  doubts  of  it  myself.  I  find  he 
was  right,  however ;  for  it  has  not  only  lasted  to  the  present  moment, 
bat  has  done  so  in  the  teeth  of  a  great  parliamentary  report  made  (not 
too  willingly)  eighteen  years  ago,  when  all  these  objections  of  mine  were 
set  fbrth  in  detml,  and  when  the  existing  stowage  for  wills  was  described 
as  equal  to  the  accumulation  of  only  two  years  and  a  half  more.  What 
they  have  done  with  them  since ;  whether  they  have  lost  many,  or  whether 
they  sell  any,  now  and  then,  to  the  butter  shops ;  I  don't  know.  I  am 
glad  mine  is  not  there,  and  I  hope  it  may  not  go  there,  yet  awhile. 

I  have  set  all  this  down,  in  my  present  blissful  chapter,  because  here  it 
comes  into  its  natural  place.  Mr.  Spenlow  and  I  falling  into  this  con- 
versation, prolonged  it  and  our  saunter  to  and  fro,  until  we  diverged 
into  general  topics.  And  so  it  came  about,  in  the  end,  that  Mr.  Spenlow 
told  me  this  day  week  was  Dora's  birthday,  and  he  would  be  glad  if  I 
would  come  down  and  join  a  little  pic-nic  on  the  occasion.  I  went  out 
of  my  senses  immediately ;  became  a  mere  driveller  next  day,  on  receipt 
of  a  little  lace-edged  sheet  of  note  paper,  "  Favoured  by  papa.  To 
remind ;"  and  passed  the  intervening  period  in  a  state  of  dotage. 

I  think  I  committed  every  possible  absurdity,  in  the  way  of  preparation 
for  this  blessed  event.  I  turn  hot  when  I  remember  the  cravat  I  bought. 
My  boots  might  be  placed  in  any  collection  of  instruments  of  torture.  I 
pxovided,  and  sent  down  by  the  Norwood  coach  the  night  before,  a 
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delicate  liltle  hnmper,  nmountiDg  in  itselT,  I  thought,  nlmott  tai 
rferlaralion.  There  were  crnckfrs  in  it  with  the  ti-ndriTst  mnttm  1^ 
Aoiild  be  got  for  money.  At  siit  in  the  morninir,  T  ivns  in  Cofetit  Gard 
MarVet,  buying  a  bouquet  for  Dora,  At  ten  I  tm  on  horsrback  ((  lin 
a  gallnnt  grey,  for  the  occnsion),  with  the  banquet  in  my  bat,  to  kciw| 
fresh,  trotting  down  to  Norwood. 

I  suppose  that  when  I  »aw  Dorn  in  the  »nr(fen  nnd  prctMided  not 
see  her,  and  rode  post  the  house  pretending  to  be  anximiBlj  looking  fwl 
i  committed  two  aranll  fnoleries  which  other  young  gpntlrmrn  in  I 
circumstances  might  have  committed — because  tbey  cnmn  so  very  lut^ 
to  me.  But  oh  I  when  I  di<!  find  the  bouse,  and  diil  disrnount  at  | 
garden  gate,  and  drag  those  stoney -hear ted  boots  arrnss  the  lawn  to  F 
silting  on  a  garden  seat  under  a  like  tree,  what  a  spcctncli 
upon  that  henutiful  morning,  among  the  butterflies,  in  a  while  I 
bonnet  and  a  dress  of  celestial  blue ! 

There  was  a  young  lady  with  her — comparatively  stricken  in  j 
almost  twenty,    I  should  sny.     lier  name   was   Miss  Mills,  and 
called   her  Julia.     She  was   the  bosou]  friend  of  Dora.     Huipy  1 
KiUsl 

Jip  was  there,  and  Jip  leouU  bsrk  nt  me  again. 
bouquet,  he  gnashed  his  teeth  with  jenlousy.     Well  he  might.      If  be  h 
the  lea^t  idea  how  1  adored  his  mistress,  well  he  might! 

"  Oh,  thank  you.  Mr.  C'-opperficId!     What  dear  flowers !"  irui}  I 

I.hnd  had  an  intention  of  saying  (and  bad  been  studying  the  b 
of  words  for  three  miles)  that  I  thought  them  bcnntifnt  before  I  m»  tl 
BO  near  Aer.     But  1  couldn't  mansg*  it.     She  was  too  bewilderii^r- 
see  her  lay  the  flowers  against  her  little  ilimpted  rliin,  whs  to  Io«e  all  prfr" 
sence  of  mind  and  power  of  language  in  a  feeble  ccstacy.     I  wondw  1 
didn't  say,  "  Kill  mc,  if  you  have  a  heart,  Miss  Mills'.     I^et  nr  d<^ 
here ! " 

Then  Horn  held  my  flowers  to  Jip  to  smell.  Tlien  Jip  jnvwitd.  ibI 
wtmldn't  smell  them.  Then  Dora  laughed,  and  held  them  n  little  claw  ^« 
Jip,  to  make  him.  Then  Jip  laid  hold  of  a  bit  of  geranium  with  hi*  l««i. 
and  worried  imaginary  eats  in  it.  Then  Pora  l»eBt  him,  and  poutnl,  'i^.— 
said.  "  My  poor  beautiful  flowers!"  as  eomposaianatcly,  1  tDoaglil.Mlt 
Jip  had  laid  hold  of  me.     I  wished  he  had  ! 

"  You  '11  be  so  glad  to  hear.  Mr.  Ooppcrfield,"  said  Dora,  ' 
cross  Miss  Murdstone  is  not  here.     She  has  gone  to  her  l>rolhfr*iM 
riagc.  and  will  be  away  at  least  three  weeks.     Isn't  that  ilelij^lfiilf 

I  said  I  was  sure  it  Miust  be  delightful  lo  her.  and  ell  that  « 
ful  to  her  was  delightful  to  me.  Miss  Mills,  with  on  air  of  siipn 
and  benevolence,  smiled  upon  us. 

""'       B  the  most  disagreeable  thing  I  ever  s) 


n't  believe  how  ill-tempered  and  shocking  she  i 
■  "es,  I  can,  my  dear!  "  said  Julia. 


r."  said  Dora. 

I,  Julia." 


r  irand  on  Jt6m 


I,  perhaps,  love,"  relnriied  Dora,  with  liei 
"  Forgive  my  not  excepting  you.  my  dear,  nl  first." 

I  learnt,  from  this,  that  Miss  Mills  hud  had  her  trials  in  the  ci 
chetjuerrd  exiJitence;  and  that  to  these,  perhaps,  I  might  refa-tlaf" 
benignity  of  manner  which  I  had  already  noticed.     I  fonnil,  ir  "  *  "" 
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3f  tlie  day,  that  this  was  the  case :  Miss  Mills  having  been  unhappy  in 
1  misplaced  affection,  and  being  understood  to  have  retired  from  the  world 
on  her  awful  stock  of  experience,  but  still  to  take  a  cahn  interest  in  the 
anblighted  hopes  and  loves  of  youth. 

But  now  Mr.  Spenlow  came  out  of  the  house,  and  Dora  went  to  him, 
laying,  *'  Look,  papa,  what  beautiful  flowers  I "  And  Miss  Mills  smiled 
thoughtfully,  as  who  should  say,  *'  Ye  May-flies,  enjoy  your  brief  existence 
in  the  bright  morning  of  life !  **  And  we  all  walked  from  the  lawn  towards 
the  carriage,  which  was  getting  ready. 

I  shall  never  have  such  a  ride  again.  I  have  never  had  such  another. 
There  were  only  those  three,  their  hamper,  my  hamper,  and  the  guitar- 
oaae,  in  the  phaeton ;  and,  of  course,  the  phaeton  was  open ;  and  I  rode 
behind  it,  and  Dora  sat  with  her  back  to  the  horses,  looking  towards  me. 
She  kept  the  bouquet  close  to  her  on  the  cushion,  and  wouldn't  allow  Jip 
to  sit  on  that  side  of  her  at  aU,  for  fear  he  should  crush  it.  She  often 
carried  it  in  her  hand,  often  refreshed  herself  with  its  fragrance.  Our  eyes 
at  those  times  often  met ;  and  my  great  astonishment  is  that  I  didn't  go 
over  the  head  of  my  gallant  grey  into  the  carriage. 

There  was  dust,  I  believe.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  dust,  I  believe. 
I  have  a  faint  impression  that  Mr.  Spenlow  remonstrated  with  me  for 
riding  in  it ;  but  I  knew  of  none.  I  was  sensible  of  a  mist  of  love  and 
beauty  about  Dora,  but  of  nothing  else.  He  stood  up  sometimes,  and 
asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  prospect.  I  said  it  was  delightful,  and  I 
daresay  it  was ;  but  it  was  all  Dora  to  me.  The  sun  shone  Dora,  and  the 
birds  sang  Dora.  The  south  wind  blew  Dora,  and  the  wild  flowers  in  the 
hedges  were  all  Doras,  to  a  bud.  My  comfort  is,  Miss  Mills  understood 
me.     Miss  Mills  alone  could  enter  into  my  feelings  thoroughly.    . 

I  don't  know  how  long  we  were  going,  and  to  this  hour  I  know  as 
little  where  we  went.  Perhaps  it  was  near  Guildford.  Perhaps  some 
Arabian-night  magician,  opened  up  the  place  for  the  day,  and  shut  it  for 
ever  when  we  came  away.  It  was  a  green  spot,  on  a  hill,  carpeted  with 
soft  turf.  There  were  shady  trees,  and  heather,  and,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see,  a  rich  landscape. 

It  was  a  trying  thing  to  find  people  here,  waiting  for  us ;  and  my 
jealousy,  even  of  the  ladies,  knew  no  bounds.  But  all  of  my  own  sex — 
especially  one  impostor,  three  or  four  years  my  elder,  with  a  red  whisker, 
on  which  he  established  an  amouut  of  presumption  not  be  endured — were 
my  mortal  foes. 

We  all  unpacked  our  baskets,  and  employed  ourselves  in  getting  dinner 
ready.  Bed  Whisker  pretended  he  could  make  a  salad  (which  I  don't 
believe),  and  obtruded  himself  on  public  notice.  Some  of  the  young  ladies 
washed  the  lettuces  for  him,  and  sliced  them  under  his  directions.  Dora 
was  among  these.  I  felt  that  fate  had  pitted  me  against  this  man,  and 
one  of  us  must  fall. 

Bed  Whisker  made  his  salad  (I  wondered  how  they  could  eat  it. 
Nothing  should  have  induced  me  to  touch  it !)  and  voted  himself  into  the 
charge  of  the  wine-cellar,  which  he  constructed,  being  an  ingenious  beast, 
in  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree.  By-and-by  I  saw  him,  with  the  majority  of 
S  lobster  on  his  plate,  eating  his  dinner  at  the  feet  of  Dora  1 

I  have  but  an  indistinct  idea  of  what  happened  for  some  time  afler  this 
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baleful  object  preccnted  itself  U>  my  view.  I  was  very  ineny,  I  k 
it  v/aa  hollow  merriment.  iRtUched  myself  lo  a  youug  cmlM 
with  little  eyes,  aiid  flirted  with  her  deapemtrty.  She  naattd  mef  m 
tions  with  favour ;  but  whether  oh  my  account  solely,  ot  bMasoe  ika 
any  designs  on  Sed  Whisker,  I  can't  say.  Dora's  kmJtli  wa«  drank. 
When  I  dranli  it,  I  affected  to  interrupt  my  conTenalion  for  lIuU  purpaao, 
and  to  resume  it  immediately  afterwards.  I  caught  Dora's  «ye  Ma  I  bdwed 
to  her,  and  I  thought  it  looked  Bppealin;^.  But  it  looked  at  me  over  Ibe 
head  of  Bed  Wliisker,  and  I  was  adamant. 

The  young  creature  io  piiik  hod  a  mother  in  green ;  and  I  ralter  tUnk 
the  latter  separated  us  from  motives  of  policy.     Uowbeit,  U 
general  breaking  up  of  the  party,  while  the  renmants  of  the  d 
being  put  awny  ;  and  I  strall(»l  off  by  niyaelf  among  the  tR«a,  in  ■  n 
and  reniorsefid  state.     I  was  debating  »iii.'iher  I  should  preliakil  t 
was  not  well,  and  fly — 1  dcm't  kuaw  where — upon  my  giUaA  gnj,  « 
Bora  aud  Miss  Mills  me  I.  me. 

"  Mr.  Copperfield,"  said  Miss  Mills,  "  jou  are  doD." 
I  begged  her  pardon.     Not  at  all. 
"  Anrl,  Dora,"  said  Miss  Mills,  "yon  are  dulL" 
Oh  dear  no  1  Not  in  tlie  least. 

"  Mr.  Copperlicld  snd  Dora,"  said  Mise  Mills,  with  mi  almost  w 
air,     "  Enough  of  this.     Do  not  allow  a  trivial   miiunderMaoding  H 
wither  llie  bloeaoois  of  spring,  wliich,  oitce  put  forth  and  blighted,  an  WiJ 
be  renewed.     I  speak,"  said  Mi»s  Mills,  "  from  eaperieficc  of  the  pi  ~ 
the  remote  irrevomble  past.     The  gushing  founliiius  trhich  BparU*  ti 
BUD,  must  not  be  stoppeil  in  mere  caprice;  the  oosia  in  Uwkjgg 
Sahum,  must  not  he  piiickfd  up  Idly." 

I  hardly  know  what  1  did,  I  was  burning  all  over  to  that 
extent ;  but  I  look  Dora's  little  liand  and  kissed  it — and  a 
Idascd  Miss  Mills's  hand;  and  we  all  seemed,  to  my  thtnt 
straight  up  to  the  seventh  heaven. 

We  did  not  come  down  again.     We  stayed  up  there  a 
first  we  ilrayed  to  and  fro  among  the  trees  :  I  with  Dora's  sliy  arm  oi- 
tbrough  mine :  and  Heaven  knows,  fully  at  it  tdl  vrtu,  it  wutdd  liaw  h 
a  happy  fate  to  have  been  struek  immortal  with  those  foolish  lecliafKai 
have  strayed  iimoiig  the  trees  for  ever  ! 

But,  luueli  too  suou.  we  heard  the  others  laugbiug  aud  t 
calling  ■■  while's  Doru !  "     So  we  iieiit  back,  and  thi'j  wauled  Uwi  fl 
KOg.     Bed  Whisker  would  lufu  got  the  guilAr-oase  out  of  the  a 
but  Dora  lohl  Idea  nobody  knew  where  it  was.  but  I.     So  Red  V 
was  doue  for  iu  a  moment ;  and  /  got  it,  aiul  /  unlocked  it,  aud  J  b 
guitar  out.  ami  /  sat  by  her.  aud  /  held  lier  haiuUetehief  and  glsti^ai 
/  drank  in  every  note  of  her  dear  voice,  aud  she  saug  to  •»  mho  lani  W 
and  all  the  others  might  applaud  as  umch  as  they  lik«d.  bul  tlajr  k 
nothing  to  do  with  it  I 

I  was  intoxicated  wUh  joy.  I  was  afraid  it  was  too  hxp^y  f  1*1 
real,  and  that  I  sliouU  wake  iu  Buckiugliaui  Stnwt  prtsvutly,  aud  ^^1 
Un.  Cni]>p  chnkiug  the  teacups  in  getting  breakfast  ready.  Boi  Drtf 
sang,  and  others  sang,  and  Miss  Mills  scmg— about  the  •Inmbwinic  M 
io  Uie  cftvenu  of  Mtmoni- 1  as  if  she  were  a  hundred  yean  old'  <id  A*! 
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enniag  (Same  on;  and  we  had  tea,  with  a  kettle  boifiDg  gvpsy-fashioa ;  and 
I  wot  still  as  happy  as  ever. 

I  W1A8  haippiier  than  ever  when  the  pf(rty  broke  up,  and  th^  other  people, 
defeated  Bed  Whisker  and  all,  went  their  several  ways,  and  we  went  ours 
throngh  the  still  evemng  and  the  dying  light,  with  sweet  acients  rising 
vp  aronnd  as.  Mr.  SpeiUow  being  a  little  drowsy  after  the  ehamiMigne — 
honour  to  the  soil  that  grew  the  gtiape,  to  the  grape  that  made  the  wine, 
to  the  sun  tlurt  ripened  it,  and  to  the  merehant  who  adulterated  it  I— *and 
being  fast  asleep  in  a  comer  of  the  carriage,  I  rode  by  the  side,  and  talked 
to  Dora.  She  admired  my  horse  and  patted  him— oh,  what  a  dear  little 
kuid  it  looked  upon  a  horse ! — and  her  sharwl  would  not  keep  right,  and 
iiow  and  then  I  drew  it  round  her  with  my  arm ;  and  I  even  fancied  that 
Up  began  to  see  how  it  was,  and  to  understand  that  he  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  be  friends  ^vith  me. 

That  sagacious  Miss  Mills,  too ;  that  amiable,  though  quHe  tned  up, 
recluse ;  that  little  patriarch  of  something  less  than  twenty,  who  had  done 
with  the  world,  and  mustn't  on  any  aeeount  hare  the  slumbering  echoes 
in  the  caverns  of  Memory  awakened ;  what  a  kind  thing  8ke  did  1 

"  Mr.  Copperiield,"  said  Miss  Mills,  "  come  to  this  side  of  the  carriage 
a  moment— -if  you  can  spare  a  moment    I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

Behold  me,  on  my  gallant  grey,  bending  at  the  side  of  Misff  Wlls^  with 
mj  hand  upon  the  carriage-door ! 

**  Dora  is  coming  to  stay  with  me.  She  is  coming  home  wfth  me  the 
day  after  to-morrow.  If  you  would  like  to  call,  I  am  sure  papa  Would  be 
happy  to  see  you." 

What  could  I  do  but  invoke  a  silent  blessing  on  Miss  Mills's  head,  and 
•tore  Miss  Mills's  address  in  the  securest  comer  of  my  memory !  What 
could  I  do  but  teU  Miss  Mills,  with  grateful  looks  and  fervent  words,  how 
much  I  appreciated  her  good  offices,  and  what  an  inestimable  value  I  set 
upon  her  friendship ! 

Then  Miss  Mills  benignantly  dismissed  me,  saying,  "Go  back  to  Dora!" 
and  I  went ;  and  Dora  leaned  out  of  the  carriage  to  talk  to  me,  and 
we  talked  all  the  rest  of  the  way  ;  and  I  rode  my  gallant  grey  so  close  to 
the  wheel  that  I  grazed  his  near  fore  leg  against  it,  and  "  took  the  bark 
off,"  as  his  owner  told  me,  "  to  the  tune  of  three  pun*  sivin  " — which  I 
paid,  and  tiiought  extremely  cheap  for  so  much  joy.  What  time  Miss 
Mills  sat  looking  at  the  moon,  murmuring  verses  and  recalling,  I  suppose, 
the  ancient  days  when  she  and  earth  had  anything  in  common. 

Norwood  was  many  miles  too  near,  and  we  reached  it  many  hours  too 
soon ;  but  Mr.  Spenlow  came  to  himself  a  little  short  of  it,  and  said, 
*•  You  must  come  in,  Copperfield,  and  rest !  '*  and  I  consenting,  we  had 
sandwiches  and  wine-and-water.  In  the  light  room,  Dora  blushing  looked 
so  lovely,  that  I  could  not  tear  myself  away,  but  sat  there  staring,  in  a 
dream,  until  the  snoring  of  Mr.  Spenlow  inspired  me  with  sufficient  con- 
aeiouaness  to  take  my  leave.  So  we  parted ;  I  riding  all  the  way  to 
Loudon  with  the  farewell  touch  of  Dora^s  hand  still  light  on  mine,  recalling 
every  incident  and  word  ten  thousand  times ;  lying  down  in  my  own  bed 
at  last,  as  enraptured  a  young  noodle  as  ever  was  carried  out  of  his  five 
wits  by  love. 

When  I  awoke  next  morning,  I  was  resolute  to  <kc1are  my  passion 
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to  Dora,  und  know  my  fate,  lliippiness  or  misery  was  now  the  qua 
tion.  There  was  no  otLur  qucalioii  that  I  knew  of  in  the  world,  mm 
only  Dora  could  give  the  atisiver  to  it.  1  puESKtl  three  days  in  a  Ininri 
of  n'retcliedneu,  lurtuntig  myself  by  putting  every  conceirablc  Tuicty  ■ 
dtacouTHg^Dg  conatructioD  on  nil  that  ever  liad  taken  pbce  betwrcn  Dtq 
and  me.  At  la«t,  arrayed  for  the  purpote  at  u  vast  expenae,  I  weal  ■ 
Uisa  Milla's,  (taught  with  n  dccturation.  1 

How  many  timea  1  went  up  nnd  down  the  slri«t,  and  round  the  aqua 
— painfully  aware  of  being  a  mooh  better  answer  to  the  old  riddle  than  d| 
original  one — before  I  could  per«uude  myself  to  go  up  the  ab^a  la 
knock,  ia  no  matter  now.  Even  when,  at  lust,  I  had  knocked,  and  «■ 
wniting  at  the  door,  I  had  aomti  tturried  thought  of  asking  if  tbiU  wn 
Mr.  Blackboy's(inimilatioQ  of  poor  Bnrkia),  beggiugpardi)n,andrctnuitia|| 
But  I  kept  mj  ground.  j 

Mr.  Mills  wuB  not  at  home.  I  did  nut  ex)>cct  be  would  be.  Nobon 
wnnted  kin.     Mibb  Mills  was  at  home.     Miaa  MiUa  would  do.  | 

1  was  shown  into  a  room  upstairs,  where  Mias  Mills  and  I>oni  wod 
Jip  was  there.  Miss  Mills  was  copying  music  (I  recollect,  it  was  j 
new  song,  culled  Affecliou'e  Dirge),  and  Dora  was  {laintiug  flowcn.  Ww 
were  my  feelings,  when  1  recognised  my  own  flowen ;  the  identical  Canfl 
Garden  Market  purchase  1  1  cannot  say  that  they  wer«  very  like,  or  id 
they  particularly  resembled  any  flowers  that  have  ever  come  uoia  M 
observHtion ;  but  I  knew  from  the  paper  round  them,  which  woa  accunwH 
copied,  what  the  composition  was,  1 

Mies  Mills  was  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  very  sorry  hei  Papa  waa  notfl 
home  :  though  I  thought  we  all  bore  tUat  with  fortitude.  Miss  MiUl  wm 
conversational  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then,  laying  down  her  pea  upM 
AJTection's  Dirge,  got  up,  and  lel^  the  room.  ■ 

I  began  to  think  I  would  put  it  olT  till  to-morrow.  I 

"  t  hope  your  poor  horse  was  not  tired,  when  be  got  home  at  nightil 
said  Dora,  lifting  up  her  beautiful  eyes.     "  It  was  «  long  way  for  him." 

1  began  to  think  1  would  do  it  to-day. 

"  It  was  a  long  way  for  Aim,"  said  I,  "  for  AehadnolLingtoupholillui 
on  the  journey." 

"  Wasn't  he  fed,  poor  thing  ? "  asked  Dora. 

I  began  to  think  1  would  put  it  off  till  to-morrow. 

"  Ye — yee,"  I  said,  "  ho  was  well  taken  tare  of.  I  mam  he  had  uul  tk 
UDUlteruble  happiness  that  I  had  in  being  «o  near  ^ou." 

Dora  bent  bir  head  over  her  drawing,  and  said,  after  a  little  whi^- 
[  had  sat,  in  the  interval,  in  a  burning  fever,  and  with  my  lrg«  in  a  wff 
rigid  atala — 

"  you  didn't  seem  to  be  sensible  of  that  hnpptnesa  yuurwlf,  at  o»  l)W 
of  the  day." 

I  saw  now  that  I  was  in  for  it,  and  it  must  be  done  on  the  apot. 

"  You  didn't  care  for  that  happiness  in  the  least,"  said  Don,  tiif}^ 
raisinK  her  ryclirow*.  and  shaking  lier  head,  "  when  you  were  aittinf  I? 
Mis*  kitt."  I 

Kitt,  I  should  observe,  was  the  Dome  of  the  creature  in  pink,  witk  t^  j 
little  eye*.  I 

"Though  certainly  I  don't  know  why  yoUbliauld,"aiuil  Dora,  "ttw^r  I 
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you  should  call  it  a  happiness  at  alL  But  of  course  you  don't  mean  what 
you  say.  And  I  am  sure  no  one  doubts  your  being  at  liberty  to  do  what- 
eyer  Vou  like.    Jip,  you  naughty  boy,  come  here ! " 

I  don't  know  how  I  did  it.  I  did  it  in  a  moment.  I  intercepted  Jip.  I  had 
Dora  in  my  arms.  I  was  fuU  of  eloquence.  I  never  stopped  for  a  word. 
I  told  her  how  I  loved  her.  I  told  her  I  should  die  without  her.  I  told 
lier  that  I  idolised  and  worshipped  her.    Jip  barked  madly  all  the  time. 

When  Dora  hung  her  head  and  cried,  and  trembled,  my  eloquence 
increased  so  much  the  more.  If  she  would  like  me  to  die  for  her,  she 
liftd  but  to  say  the  word,  and  I  was  ready.  Life  without  Dora's  love  was 
not  a  thing  to  have  on  any  terms.  I  couldn't  bear  it,  and  I  wouldn't.  I 
had  loved  her  every  minute,  day  and  night,  since  I  first  saw  her.  I  loved 
her  at  that  minute  to  distraction.  I  should  always  love  her,  every  minute, 
to  distraction*  Lovers  had  loved  before,  and  lovers  would  love  again ; 
but  no  lover  had  ever  loved,  might,  could,  would,  or  should  ever  love,  as 
I  loved  Dora.  The  more  I  raved,  the  more  Jip  barked.  Each  of  us,  in 
his  own  way,  got  more  mad  every  moment. 

Well,  wdll  Dora  and  I  were  sitting  on  the  sofa  by-and-by,  quiet 
enough,  and  Jip  was  lying  in  her  lap,  winking  peacefully  at  me.  It  was 
off  my  mind.  I  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  rapture.  Dora  and  I  were 
engaged. 

I  suppose  we  had  some  notion  that  this  was  to  end  in  marriage.  We 
most  have  had  some,  because  Dora  stipulated  that  we  were  never  to  be 
majried  without  her  papa's  consent.  But,  in  our  youthful  ecstacy,  I 
don't  think  that  we  really  looked  before  us  or  behind  us ;  or  had  any 
aspiration  beyond  the  ignorant  present.  We  were  to  keep  our  secret  from 
Mr.  Spenlow;  but  I  am  sure  the  idea  never  entered  my  head,  then,  that  there 
was  anything  dishonorable  in  that. 

Miss  Mills  was  more  than  usually  pensive  when  Dora,  going  to  find  her, 
brought  her  back ; — I  apprehend,  because  there  was  a  tendency  in  what  had 
passed  to  awaken  the  slumbering  echoes  in  the  caverns  of  memory.  But 
she  gave  us  her  blessing,  and  the  assurance  of  her  lasting  friendship,  and 
spoke  to  us,  generally,  as  became  a  Voice  from  the  Cloister. 

What  an  idle  time  it  was  1  What  an  unsubstantial,  happy,  foolish  time 
it  was  I 

When  I  measured  Dora's  finger  for  a  ring  that  was  to  be  made  of 
Forget-me-nots,  and  when  the  jeweller,  to  whom  I  took  the  measure,  found 
me  out,  and  laughed  over  his  order  book,  and  charged  me  anything  he 
liked,  for  the  pretty  little  toy,  with  its  blue  stones — so  associated  in  my 
remembrance  with  Dora's  hand,  that  ye&terday,  when  I  saw  such  another, 
by  chance,  on  the  finger  of  my  own  daughter,  there  was  a  momentary 
stirring  in  my  heart,  like  pain  1 

When  I  walked  about,  exalted  with  my  secret,  and  full  of  my  own 
interest,  and  felt  the  dignity  of  loving  Dora,  and  of  being  beloved,  so  much, 
that  if  I  had  walked  the  air,  I  could  not  have  been  more  above  the  people 
not  so  situated,  who  were  creeping  on  the  earth  1 

When  we  had  those  meetings  in  the  garden  of  the  square,  and  sat  within 
the  dingy  summer-house,  so  happy,  that  I  love  the  London  sparrows  to  this 
hour,  for  nothing  else,  and  see  the  plumage  of  the  tropics  in  their  smoky 
Ceathersl 
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When  we  bad  our  firat  gntil  qoarrel  (inthin  a  week  of  on  IMnUm 
and  wheu  Dors  auiit  me  baolc  tUe  riii^,  eucia»t(l  in  u  (lc-s{junii);  oKin 
Lat  uote,  wliereiu  she  utcd  the  terrihle  ui^r«wion  tUal  "  OUT  low  k 
hngOD  in  foUv,  and  eiul'^d  m  mudneci  1 "  vHich  ilrentlCal  word*  occwioi 
UK  to  tear  toy  haif ,  aud  crj;  that  ull  woa  over  ! 

K'Len,  iwdu'  oov«r  of  tbe  nigbt,  I  Ilaw  to  Miia  Mills,  whoB  I  MW  I 
atcBltb  in  a  buck  kitchen  whero  ihore  whs  !i  muitgle,  and  implciral  U 
UilU  to  iiitcrposc  between  iu  uud  avirt  msanity.  Wluiu  Hiis  Mill*  irodi 
took  tlie  olEue  and  returned  with  Uuru,  cxIwrLiog  ui,  fruiu  the  pulfif 
her  own  bitla-  youth,  to  mutnul  (xmi^eGsion,  and  tUo  avoidaute  of  the  L>c 
of  Subara! 

When  we  cried,  and  made  it  up,  and  were  so  blest  again,  that  the  In 
kitcbui,  mangle  and  all,  changed  (o  Love's  own  letnple,  whe,te  wn  arraa 
a  pUn  of  L-orrespoudence  through  Mi»x  Mills,  always  U>  uom|>rabaM 
leatt  one  letter  on  each  aide  every  day  ! 

W1iat  au  idle  time !  Whatan  unsBbstaetial,  happy.  ToolUh  tine!  Ol 
till!  liine«  of  iiiiiiv  that  Tiiuu  has  in  his  grip,  there  is  none  Ibat  in 
reliMpeclion  I  can  smUeal  half  lo  uinch,  and  think  of  half  m  l«n(krlT. 
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MY  AtTNT  A5TOM3HES  UC 


I  waOTB  to  Agttea  as  hood  aa  Dora  and  I  were  engT^ed. 
a  long  letter,  in  which  1  tried  to  make  her  comprehend  how 
and  irhiit  a  darling  I>ora  wae.  ]  eiilrciiled  Agues  not  tu  regard  ttk  '  _ 
a  thoughtless  passion  which  couid  ever  yield  to  any  other,  or  hd  nfj 
leut  resemblance  to  the  boyish  fancies  that  we  meA  to  jokrj^ 
BMured  her  that  ita  profundity  wna  quite  unfutbomable,  and  ffi  " 
belief  that  nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  known. 

Somehow,  as  1  wrote  to  Agnes  on  a  fine  evening  l^  tnf  a 
and  the  remembrance  of  her  dear  calm  eyes  and  gentle  Ihce  a 
over  me,  it  shed  auch  a  peaceful  inAimtcc  upon  the  burry  k 
in  which  T  had  been  living  lately,  and  of  which  my  very  happinew  ^ 
in  some  degree,  that  it  soothed  me  into  trara.  t  remember  tlwl  I  t'l 
rtatiiig  my  head  upon  my  hand,  when  the  letter  wag  h^f  done,  cbfttf ' 
a  genera!  fanry  as  if  Aguea  were  one  of  the  clcoienU  <if  my  natoral  h 
A*  if,  in  the  retirement  of  the  house  made  tdmoal  Mcrttt  to  mebf  Wfl 
presence,  Dora  and  I  must  be  happier  than  anywhere.  A*  Mi  in  '■'jl 
Joy,  sorrow,  hope,  or  diaappotntment;  in  all  emotions;  my  hemt  t~ 
nntunlly  there,  and  found  its  refuge  nnd  Hent  frirnd,  _,>■ 

Of  biecrfortii,  I  wd  iiothin:;.     1  only  told  her  there  had  been  ■dtfl'fl 
at  Ynrmootb,  on  ■eeonin  of  Enily's  flight :  and  thu  09  mvk      *" 
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doable  wound,  by  reason  of  the  circumstances  attending  k.  I  knew  bow 
miek  ihe  dwi^s  was  to  divine  the  truth,  and  that  the  would  nefv  be 
tlie  first  to  breathe  his  name. 

To  this  letter,  I  received  an  answer  by  return  of  post.  As  I  seadit,  I 
■aened  to  hear  Agnes  speaking  to  me.  It  was  like  her  oordial  yoioe  in 
mj  ean.    What  can  I  si^  more ! 

While  I  had  been  away  from  home  lately,  Traddles  had  called  iwioe  or 
thrioe.  Tinding  Peggotty  within,  and  being  infonned  by  Peggotty  (who 
always  Tolunteered  that  information  to  whomsoercr  would  receive  it), 
that  she  was  my  old  nurse,  he  had  estabiiBhed  a  good-humoured  acquaint* 
wan  with  her,  and  had  stayed  to  have  a  little  chat  with  bar  about  me.  So 
Peggotty  said ;  but  I  am  afraid  the  chat  was  all  on  her  own  side,  and  of 
iBUBoderate  length,  as  she  was  very  difficult  indeed  to  stop,  Qod  bless  her! 
what  she  had  me  for  her  theme. 

This  reminds  me,  not  only  that  I  expected  Traddleson  a  certain  after* 
noon  of  his  own  appointing,  which  was  now  oome,  but  that  Mrs.  CSmpp 
had  resigned  everytluog  appotaining  to  her  office  (the  salary  excepted)  miitil 
P^gotty  should  cease  to  present  herself.  Mis.  Crupf^  after  holding 
divers  conversations  respecting  Peggotty,  in  a  very  high  pitched  voice,  on 
the  staircase — with  some  invisible  Familiar  it  would  appear,  for  corporeally 
neakiag  she  was  quite  alone  at  those  times — addressed  a  letter  to  me, 
developing  her  views.  Beginning  it  with  that  statement  of  universal  a{^lica- 
tion,  which  fitted  every  occurrence  of  her  life,  namdy,  thai  she  was  a  mother 
herself,  she  went  on  to  inform  me  that  she  had  once  seen  very  different 
days,  but  that  at  aU  periods  of  her  existence  she  had  had  a  constitutional 
eiQeetion  to  spies,  intruders,  and  informers.  She  named  no  names,  she 
sauL ;  let  them  the  cap  fitted,  wear  it ;  but  spies,  intruders,  and  informers, 
especially  in  widders*  weeds  (this  clause  was  underlined),  she  had  ever 
aocDsiomed  herself  to  look  down  upon.  If  a  gentleman  was  the  victim 
of  spies,  intruders,  and  informers  (but  still  naming  no  names),  that  was  his 
own  pleasure.  He  haal  a  right  to  please  himself;  so  let  him  do.  All 
that  she,  Mrs.  Crupp,  stipulated  for,  was,  that  she  should  not  be  **  brought 
in  contract"  with  such  persons.  Therefore  she  begged  to  be  excused 
intm,  any  further  attendance  on  the  top  set,  until  things  was  as  they 
fonnerly  was,  and  as  they  could  be  wished  to  be ;  and  further  mentioned 
that  her  little  book  would  be  fouud  upon  the  breakfast-table  every  Satur- 
day morning,  when  she  requested  an  immediate  settlement  of  the  same, 
with  the  benevolent  view  of  saving  trouble,  "  and  an  ill-conwenience  "  to 
all  parties. 

After  this,  Mrs.  Crupp  confined  herself  to  making  pitfalls  on  the  stairs, 
principally  with  pitchers,  and  endeavouring  to  delude  Peggotty  into  break- 
ing hit  legs.  I  found  it  rather  harassing  to  live  in  this  state  of  siege, 
bat  was  too  much  afraid  of  Mrs.  Crupp  to  see  any  way  out  of  it. 

"  My  dear  Copperiield,"  cried  Traddles,  pimctually  appearing  at  my 
door,  in  spite  of  all  these  obstacles,  '*how  do  you  do?" 

**  My  dear  Traddles,"  said  I,  *'  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  at  last,  and 
very  sorry  I  have  not  been  at  home  before.  But  I  have  been  so  much 
engaged " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  said  Traddles,  "  of  course.  Tour's  Uvea  in  London, 
I  think." 
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'  ■  What  did  you  say  P  " 

'■  She — excuse  me — Misa  I),,  you  know,"  said  Traddlea.  colouring  ift 
Ms  greiit  delicacy,  "  livi-a  m  London,  1  bdJcve?  " 

"  Oh  yes.     Near  London." 

"  MiuB,  perhaps  yoii  reeoUect,"  said  Troddles,  with  a  seriona  lodcy 
"lircs  dowu  m  IJcvonshirc — oneof  teu.  Coiiscnuenlly,  I  am  not  aomuc' 
eogiif^ed  as  you — in  ihat  senae." 

"  I  wonder  you  can  bear,"  I  returned,  "to  aee  her  to  Mldom." 

"  Hah ! "  said  Traddles,  thouglitfuliy.  "  It  doea  seem  a  wondtf. 
auppoae  it  is,  Copperfield,  because  there  'a  no  help  for  it  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so,"  I  replied,  with  a  einUe,  and  not  without  a  bbuki 
"  Anil  because  you  have  so  much  constancy  and  patience,  Traddles."        ' 

"  Dear  me  I "  said  Traddles,  considering  about  it,  "  do  1  strike  ji 
that  way,  Copperfield?  Eeally  I  didn't  know  that  1  had.  But  she  is 
an  extraordinarily  dear  girl  herself,  that  it '»  possible  siie  may  have  impai1«d 
something  of  those  virtues  to  mc.  Now  you  mention  it,  Coppcrfiehl,  ] 
shouldn't  wonder  at  all.  I  assure  youshe  is  olnays  forgetting  hetsell,u 
taking  care  of  the  other  nine." 

"  Is  she  the  eldest  ?  "  I  ini[uired. 

"  Oh  dear,  no,"  said  Traddles.     '■  The  eldest  is  a  Beauty." 

Hi:  saw,  Isuppose,  that  I  could  not  help  smding  at  the  BimpUdtjfl 
this  reply  ;  anil  nddcd,  tvith  a  smile  upon  his  ttv/n  ingenuous  fooe : 

"  Not,  of  course,  hnt  thai  my  Sophy^preliy  name,  Coiipcilidd,  i 
■Iff sys  tldnk  ?  " 

"  Very  pretty  I  "  said  L 

"  Not,  of  course,  but  that  Sophy  la  beiiullful  too,  in  my  eyes,  nnd  wo 
be  one  of  the  dearcEt  girls  thai  ever  was,  in  anybody's  eyes  (I  alio 
think).  But  when  I  say  the  eldest  is  a  Beauty,  I  mmn  she  really  ia  t- 
he  seemed  to  be  ileacribing  clouds  about  himself^  wilh  both  hau 
"  Splendid,  you  know,"  said  Traddles,  energetically. 

'*  Indeed  I  "  said  I. 

"  Oh,  I  assure    you,"  said    Traddles,  "  something  rery  uncomm 
indeed  I     Then,  you  know,  being  formed  for  society  and  auuiiration.  i 
not  being  able  to  enjoy  much  of  it,  in  consequence  of  their  limited  n 
she  naturally  gets  a  little  irritable  and  exacting,  t       "  "    ' 

her  in  good  hnmour  1 " 

"  Is  Sophy  the  youngest?  "  I  liaxarded. 

"  Oh  dear,  no  I "  said  Traddles,  stroking  his  chin.  "  The  tvo  jomgiA 
arc  only  nine  and  ten.     Sophy  educates  *«m." 

"  The  second  dauithter,  perhaps  f  "  I  haiarded. 

"  No,"  smd  Traddles.  "  Sarah 's  the  second.  Sarah  has  somcllni 
matter  with  her  spiue,  poor  girl.  The  malady  will  wear  out  by-u 
Die  doctors  say,  hut  in  the  meantime  she  has  to  lie  down  for  ft  twdrno 
Sophy  muses  her,     Sophy's  the  fourth." 

"  la  the  mother  living?"  I  inquired. 

■'  Oh  yes,"  said  Traddles,  "  she  ia  alive.  She  is  a  very  superior  w 
indued,  hut  the  chimp  eountry  is  not  adapted  to  her  constitution,  in 
fact,  she  has  lost  Ihn  use  of  her  limba." 

"  Dear  me ! "  said  I. 

"  Very  aad,  is  it  not  ?  "  returned  Traddles.     "  But  in  a  merely  do: 
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view  it  is  not  so  bad  as  it  might  be,  because  Sophy  takes  her  pkce.     She 
is  quite  as  much  a  mother  to  her  mother,  as  she  is  to  the  other  nine.*' 

1  felt  the  greatest  admiration  for  the  virtues  of  this  young  lady ;  and, 
honestly  with  the  view  of  doing  my  best  to  prevent  the  good-nature  of 
Traddles  from  being  imposed  upon,  to  the  detriment  of  their  joint  pros- 
pects in  life,  inquired  how  Mr.  Micawber  was  ? 

"  He  is  quite  well,  CJopperfield,  thank  you,"  said  Traddles.  "  I  am  not 
living  with  him  at  present." 

"No?" 

"  No.  You  see  the  truth  is,"  said  Traddles,  in  a  whisper,  "  he  has 
ebanged  his  name  to  Mortimer,  in  consequence  of  his  temporary  embarrass- 
ments; and  he  don't  come  out  till  after  dark — and  then  in  spectacles.. 
There  was  an  execution  put  into  our  house,  for  rent.  Mrs.  Micawber  was 
in  such  a  dreadful  state  that  I  really  couldn't  resist  giving  my  name  to  that 
•econd  bill  we  spoke  of  here.  You  may  imagine  how  delightful  it  was  to 
my  feelings,  Copperfield,  to  see  the  matter  settled  with  it,  and  Mrs.  Micaw- 
ber recover  her  spirits." 

"  Hum ! "  said  I. 

"  Not  that  her  happiness  was  of  long  duration,"  pursued  Traddles, 
*'  for,  unfortunately,  within  a  week  another  execution  came  in.  It  broke 
up  the  establishment.  I  have  been  living  in  a  furnished  apartment  since 
then,  and  the  Mortimers  h«ive  been  very  private  indeed.  I  hope  yon  won't 
think  it  selfish,  Copperfield,  if  I  mention  that  the  broker  carried  off  mr 
Uttle  round  table  with  the  marble  top,  and  Sophy's  flower-pot  and  stand? 

"  What  a  hard  thing  !  "  I  exclaimed  indignantly. 

"  It  was  a it  was  a  pull,"  said  Traiddles,  with  his  usual  winoe  at 

that  expression.  '*  I  don't  mention  it  reproachfully,  however,  but  with  a 
motive.  The  fact  is,  Copperfield,  I  was  unable  to  repurchase  them  at  the 
time  of  their  seizure ;  in  the  first  place,  because  the  broker,  having  an  idea 
that  I  wanted  them,  ran  the  price  up  to  an  extravagant  extent ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  because  I — hadn't  any  money.  Now,  I  have  kept  my  eye 
since,  upon  the  broker's  shop,"  said  Traddles,  with  a  great  enjoyment  of 
his  mystery,  **  which  is  up  at  the  top  of  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and,  at 
last,  to-day  I  find  them  put  out  for  sale.  I  have  only  noticed  them  from 
over  the  way,  because  if  the  broker  saw  me,  bless  you,  he  'd  ask  any  price 
for  them !  AVhat  has  occurred  to  me,  having  now  the  money,  is,  that 
perhaps  you  wouldn't  object  to  ask  that  good  nurse  of  yours  to  come  with 
me  to  the  shop — I  can  show* it  her  from  round  the  comer  of  the  next 
street — and  make  the  best  bargain  for  them,  as  if  they  were  for  herself, 
that  she  can  I  " 

The  delight  with  which  Traddles  propounded  this  plan  to  me,  and  the 
sense  he  had  of  its  uncommon  artfulness,  are  among  the  freshest  things  in 
my  remembrance. 

I  told  him  that  my  old  nurse  would  be  delighted  to  assist  him,  and  that 
we  would  all  three  take  the  field  together,  but  on  one  condition.  That 
condition  was,  that  he  should  make  a  solemn  resolution  to  grant  no  more 
loans  of  his  name,  or  anything  else,  to  Mr.  Micawber. 

*'  My  dear  Copperfield,"  said  Traddles,  "  I  have  already  done  so, 
because  I  begin  to  feel  that  I  have  not  only  been  inconsiderate,  but  that  I 
have  been  positively  unjust  to  Sophy.     My  word  being  passed  to  myself, 
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Acre  U  do  tongLT  any  apprclieosion  ;  liut  I  pinlgo  it  to  yciu,  too,  wttfa  tl 
grentt^st  rCBtUuefta.  That  lirat  unluclcr  obligation.  I  hare  paid.  I  ka 
no  ijoubt  Mr.  Micawber  would  bnve  [wid  it  if  be  could,  biit  lie  could  imL 
Oue  thin^  1  otij^  to  mention,  whirli  I  lilce  very  much  in  >fr.  Miowbo^' 
CoiracrficU.  It  rcrcrs  to  the  second  obli^tioo,  which  ia  not  }tt  t 
He  don't  tell  me  thtit  it  U  provided  for,  but  he  mjs  it  milt  it.  Vtm,  1 
tliiiiic  there  is  wnnething  very  fur  and  boae«t  about  that  I  " 

1  WQS  unn-illing  lo  domp  my  good  friend's  confiilenor,  and  tbodiei 
assented.  After  a  litUc  further  conversation,  we  wrnt  round  (o  ll 
ehsKdIcr'a  shop,  to  enlist  Peggotty ;  Traddlea  decl^ng  tn  pom  the  <r*mii 
Willi  me,  both  because  he  endured  the  livelicet  ftpjmhcnaiona  that  k 
property  would  be  bought  by  somebody  else  before  he  oould  n-^iin^ 
it,  and  because  it  whs  the  evening  he  always  devoted  tu  writing  to  tl 
ileorest  g;iTl  in  the  world. 

[  never  shall  forget  him  peeping  round  the  eorner  of  the  ■trad  i 
Tottenham  Court  Saad,  while  Feggotty  wai  bnr^nmg  for  tke  pnoim 
urticles ;  or  his  agitation  when  she  cnme  slowly  towards  ua  aflar  wd 
olTering  a  price,  and  was  huilcil  by  the  rclenling  brokfr,  and  wait  bat 
ttgnin.  The  end  of  the  negotintlon  was,  that  she  bought  the  propoljr  a 
tolerably  easy  tenns,  and  Traddlee  was  transported  with  pleantre. 

"  I  am  very  much  obligcfl  to  you,  indeed,"  Mid  Traddies,  on  iKMin  i 
was  to  be  sent  to  where  he  lived,  that  night.  "  If  I  might  aak  odb  qSH 
fairor,  I  hope  you  wouldn't  think  it  absurd,  CopperliuW  ?  " 

I  said  belDreband,  certainly  not. 

"  Then  if  you  woulj  be  good  enough,"  mid  Traddles  to  PcMot^,  "t 
get  the  flowo-pot  now.  1  think  1  should  like  (it  being  Sophy's,  Coppofidd 
to  carry  it  liome  myself!  " 

P^gotty  was  gliid  to  get  it  for  him,  and  he  orrrwheJiwd  bn  % 
tluuikt,  aad  went  hii  way  up  Tottenham  Court  Boad.  nurying  the  I 
pot  uHectionat^tjr  in  bis  arms,  with  one  of  the  meet  deii^Md  c 
of  eountensDoe  I  ever  mw. 

We  then  turned  bnck  towsnds  ray  chambers.     As  the  al 
for  Peggotty  wbidi  I  never  knew  them  posBCas  in  tbe  i 
anyixHly  else,  I  sauntered  easily  along,  amused  by  her  ataring'] 
wiudoirs,  and  waiting  tor  her  as  often  as  ahBchoae. 
while  in  getting  to  the  Adelphi. 

On  our  way  upatairs,  1  called  her  attention  lo  the  sudden  d 
of  Mrs.  Crupp's  pitfuUs,  and  nUo  td  the  prints  of  re«Tnt  foo 
were  both  very  much  surprised,  coming  higher  up,  lo  tind  ny  a 
standing  open  (which  1  hnd  shut),  and  to  henr  voices  inside. 

Vie  looked  at  one  another,  without  knowing  what  to  make  of  tfak,  m 
went  into  ths  litting-room.      Vihal  was  my  amazement  to  find,  of 
people  upou  earth,  my  aunt  there,  and  Mr.  Dick  I     My  aunt  siltiBK  o\ 
quantity  of  luggage,  with  her  two  birds  before  her,  and  hrr  cnt  i 
knee,  like  »  female  Robinson  Crusoe,  drinking  tea.      Mr.  thci  I 
thoughtfully  on  a  great  kite,  mi^  as  we  had  often  betn  O 
Dy,  with  inori-  luggage  pdrd  about  him! 

"  My  dear  aunt !  "  cried  I.     "Why,  what  an  uneipected  p 

Wo  cordially  enibmoed  :  and  Mr.  Hick  and  1  wrxliaUy  at 
and  Mrs.  Crupp,  who  wai  Inmy  mnkiog  tea,  and  could  not  be  b 
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fXNrdialljr  Mticl  the  bad  knowed  weU  ae  Mr.  Copforfiil  would  have  hUa 
heart  in  his  mouth,  when  he  see  his  dear  relations. 

**  Halloa  r'  said  «j  aunt  to  Peggotty,  who  ^^aailed  ht&nt  her  awfiol 
praaoaoe.    "  How  are  yew  /' " 

**  Yon  remember  my  aunt,  Peggotty  ?  "  said  I. 

"  'For  the  ]ore  of  goodness,  child,"  esclmmed  my  aunt,  '*  don't  eail  the 
woman  by  that  South  Sea  Island  name !  If  she  married  and  got  rid  of  it« 
which  was  the  best  diing  she  oouki  do,  why  don't  yon  giro  her  the  benefit 
of  tho  change?  What's  your  name  nowr-^P?'*  said  my  aunt,  as  a 
oampraaBtae  for  the  obnoxious  appellation. 

'*  Barios,  asa'am,"  said  Peggotty,  with  a  curtsey. 

"Weill  that's  human,'*  sud  my  aunt.  "It  soundB  less  as  if  yon 
wanted  a  Missionary.     How  d'  ye  do,  Barkis  ?     I  hope  yon  're  well  P  " 

Encouraged  by  these  gradoua  words,  and  by  my  anst^s  extending  her 
hand,  Barl^  came  forward,  and  took  the  hand,  and  curtseyed  her  admow- 
ledgments. 

"  We  are  older  than  we  were,  I  see,"  said  my  aunt.  "  We  haire  only 
met  each  other  once  before,  you  know.  A  nice  business  we  made;  of  it 
thai  I     Trot,  my  dear,  another  cup." 

I  handed  it  dutifully  to  my  aunt,  who  was  in  her  usual  inflexible  state 
of  figure ;  and  rentured  a  remonstcaiuce  with  her  on  the  subjeet  of  her 
sitting  on  a  box. 

"  Let  me  draw  the  sofa  here,  or  the  easy  chair,  aimt»^  said  L  "  Why 
should  you  be  so  uncomfortable  ?  " 

'*  Thank  you.  Trot,"  replied  my  aunt,  *'  I  prefer  to  sit  vpoh  my  pro- 
perty." Here  my  aunt  looked  hard  at  Mrs.  Orupp,  and  observed,  "  We 
needn't  trouble  yon  to  wait,  ma'am." 

'*  Shall  I  put  a  htUe  more  tea  in  the  pot  afore  I  go,  ma'am  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Crupp. 

'^  No,  I  thank  you,  ma'am,"  replied  my  aunt. 

"  Would  you  let  me  fetch  another  pat  of  butter,  Bia'am  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Crupp.  "  Or  would  you  be  persuaded  to  try  a  new-laid  hegg?  or 
should  I  brile  a  rasher  ?  Ain't  there  nothing  I  could  do  for  your  dear 
aunt,  Mr.  Copperfull  ?  " 

*'  Nothing,  ma'am,"  returned  my  annt.  "  I  shall  do  veiy  well,  I 
thank  you." 

Mrs.  Crupp,  who  had  been  incessantly  smiliug  to  express  sweet  temper, 
md  incessantly  holding  her  heed  on  one  side,  to  express  a  general  feeble- 
ness of  constitution,  and  incessantly  rubbing  her  hands,  to  express  a  desire 
to  be  of  service  to  all  deserving  objects,  gradually  smiled  herself,  one-sided 
herself,  and  rubbed  herself,  out  of  the  room. 

"  Dick  !  "  said  my  aunt.  "  You  know  what  I  told  you  about  time- 
servers  and  wealth-worshippers  ?  " 

Mr.  Dick — with  rather  a  scared  look,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  it — ^returned 
a  hastv  answer  in  the  aflSrmative. 

"  Mrs.  Crupp  is  one  of  them,"  said  my  aunt.  "  Barkis,  I  'U  trouble 
you  to  look  after  the  tea,  and  let  me  have  another  cup,  for  I  don't  fancy 
that  woman's  pouring-out  I  " 

I  knew  my  aimt  sufficiently  well  to  know  that  she  had  something  of 
importance  on  her  mind,  and  that  there  was  far  more  matter  in  this 
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arriral  tban  a  stran^r  might  liare  supposed.     I  notioel  hoir  Iia 

on  me,  when  the  thought  my  nlteiiUan  othem-jse  occupied ;  and  whata 

curious  procesa  of  hesitation  eppeareil  to  lie  ^ing  on  within  her,  trUT 

she  prcserveil  hei  outward  BtilTiiess  mid  composure.     I  began  to  rcRnll 

whether  1  hud  done  aiijtliing  to  offend  her ;  and  ray  ponscienre  whitpi! 

me  tlial  I  hud  not  yet  told  her  about  Dora.     Coutd  it  by  any  n 

that,  I  wondered ! 

As  I  Vnew  she  would  only  apeak  in  her  own  good  time,  I  sat  down  n 
her,  and  apokc  to  the  birds,  and  played  with  the  cat,  and  wm  aa  a 

could  be.     But  I  was  very  far  from  being  really  easy :  and  I  shoi 

have  been  bo,  even  if  Mr.  Dick,  leaning  over  tlie  great  kite  behind  l| 
aunt,  htul  not  taken  every  secret  opportunity  of  shaking  his  bead^ 
me,  and  pointing  al  her. 

"  Trot,"  said  my  aunt  nt  last,  when  she  had  finished  her  ti 
fully  smoothed  down  her  dress,  and  iviped  her  lips- 
Barkis  ! — Trot,  haTc  you  got  to  be  firm,  and  Belf-reliantP  " 

"  I  hope  so,  aunt." 

"  What  do  yon  think  ?  "  inquired  Miss  Betsey. 

"  I  think  so,  aunt." 

"  Then  why,  my  love,"  said  my  aunt,  looking  earnestly  at  me,  * 
you  think  I  prefer  to  sit  upon  this  property  of  mine  to-night?  " 

I  shook  my  head,  unable  to  guess. 

"  Because,"  said  my  aunt,  "  it  'a  all  I  have.     Bemuse  1  'm  nilned,  I 

If  the  house,  and  every  one  of  na,  had  tumbled  ont  into  t 
together,  I  could  hardly  have  received  a  greater  shock. 

"  Bick  knows  it,"  said  my  aunt,  laying  her  hand  calmly  on  my  •! 
"I  am  ruined,  my  dear  Trot  I  All  1  have  in  the  world  ie  in  thi 
Mcent  the  cottage ;  and  that  1  have  left  Janet  to  let,     BarkJa,  1  w 


a  bed  for  this  gentleman  to-night.  To  tan  expense,  perhap* 
^  something  here  for  myself.  Anything  will  do.  It 's  ool 
We  'U  talk  about  this,  more,  to-morrow. 


only  C 


I  was  roused  from  my  Bmar.emcnt.  and  concem  for  her — I  a 
her — by   her   falling   on  my  neek,  for  a  moment,  and  cryii^fl 
only  grieved  for  me.     In  another  moment,  she  supproased  tl ' 
and  said  with  an  aspect  more  triumphant  than  dejected : 

"  We  must  meet  reverses  boldly,  and  not  sufler  tbem  (o  fri{[iil 
dear.  We  must  learn  to  act  the  play  out.  We  must  lirt  I 
down.  Trot ! " 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

DEPRESSION. 

As  soon  as  I  could  recover  my  presence  of  mind,  which  quite 
deserted  me  in  the  first  overpowering  shock  of  my  aunt's  intelligenoe,  I 
proposed  to  Mr.  Dick  to  come  roimd  to  the  chandler's  shop,  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  bed  which  Mr.  Peggotty  had  lately  vacated.  The  chandler's 
shop  being  in  Hungerford  Market,  and  Hungerford  Market  being  a  veiy 
different  place  in  those  days,  there  was  a  low  wooden  colonnade  before  the 
door  (not  very  unlike  that  before  the  house  where  the  little  man  and  woman 
used  to  live,  in  the  old  weather-glass),  which  pleased  Mr.  Dick  mightily. 
The  glory  of  lodging  over  this  structure  would  have  compensated  him,  I 
dare  say,  for  many  inconveniences ;  but,  as  there  were  really  few  to  bear, 
beyond  the  compound  of  flavors  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  perhaps 
the  want  of  a  little  more  elbow-room,  he  was  perfectly  charmed  with  his 
aooommodation.  Mrs.  Crupp  had  indignantly  assured  him  that  there 
wasn't  room  to  swing  a  cat  there ;  but,  as  Mr.  Dick  justly  observed  to 
jne,  sitting  down  on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  nursing  his  leg,  **  You  know, 
Trotwood,  I  don't  want  to  swing  a  cat.  I  never  do  swing  a  cat.  There* 
fore,  what  does  that  signify  to  me/*' 

I  tried  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Dick  had  any  understanding  of  the 
causes  of  this  sudden  and  great  change  in  my  aunt's  affairs.  As  I  might 
liave  expected,  he  had  none  at  all.  The  only  account  he  could  give  of  it, 
was,  that  my  aunt  had  said  to  him,  the  day  before  yesterday,  "  Now,  Dick, 
are  you  really  and  truly  the  philosopher  I  take  you  for  ?  "  That  then  he 
had  said.  Yes,  he  hoped  so.  That  then  my  aunt  had  said,  "  Dick,  I  am 
rained."  That  then  he  had  said  "  Oh,  indeed !  "  That  then  my  aunt 
had  praised  him  highly,  which  he  was  very  glad  of.  And  that  then  they 
had  come  to  me,  and  had  had  bottled  porter  and  sandwiches  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Dick  was  so  very  complacent,  sitting  on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  nursing 
his  leg,  and  telling  me  this,  with  his  eyes  wide  open  and  a  surprised  smile, 
that  1  am  sorry  to  say  I  was  provoked  into  explaining  to  him  that  ruin 
meant  distress,  want,  and  starvation ;  but,  I  was  soon  bitterly  reproved 
for  this  harshness,  by  seeing  his  face  turn  pale,  and  tears  course  down 
his  lengthened  cheeks,  while  he  Axed  upon  me  a  look  of  such  unutterable 
woe,  that  it  might  have  softened  a  far  harder  heart  than  mine.  I  took 
infinitely  greater  pains  to  cheer  him  up  again  than  I  had  taken  to  depress 
him ;  and  I  soon  understood  (as  I  ought  to  have  known  at  first)  that  he 
had  been  so  confident,  merely  because  of  his  faith  in  the  wisest  and  most 
wonderful  of  women,  and  his  unbounded  reliance  on  my  intellectual 
resources.  The  latter,  I  believe,  he  considered  a  match  for  any  kind  of 
disaster  not  absolutely  mortal. 

"  What  can  we  do,  Trotwood  P"  said  Mr.  Dick.  "  There 's  the 
Memorial — " 
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"  To  he  sure  lUere  is,"  said  I.  "  But  all  we  am  do  jiwt  now,  I 
Dick,  IB  to  keep  d  ctieerful  couDtcnauce,  and  not  lei  toy  aunt  im  thai 
are  ihinkiug  nbuut  it." 

He  asscnlwl  to  this  in  ihc  most  earnest  manner;  and  implored  me,  if 
should  see  him  wandering  an  ineh  out  of  the  right  couree,  to  rctal  liim  " 
some  of  those  superior  metboda  whicU  were  alwoyt  at  my  comtnanil.     I 
I  regret  (o  elate  thnl  the  fright  t  had  given  him  proved  loo  much  for 
besl  ulteiupts  at  concealment,     AJI  the  evening  his  eyca  wandered  to  i 
aunt's  face,  with  an  eipretsiou  of  the  most  dismal  sppreheniioD,  u  if 
saw  her  growing  thin  on  the  spot.     He  was  consciona  of  this,  and  |Mt 
construnt  npoo  his  head ;  but  his  keeping  thai  immovable,  and  vU 
rolltDg  his  eyea  like  a  piece  of  machinery,  did  not  mend  the  matter  M 
I  aaw  him  look  at  the  loaf  at  supper  (which  happened  to  be  a  amall  a 
as  if  nothing  else  stood  between  us  &n(t  famioc ;  and  when  my  aunt  tnai 
00  his  making  bis  customary  repast,  I  detected  him  in  tbc  act  of  ] 
fragiDCuts  of  his  bread  and  cbecse ;  I  bare  no  doubt  for  the  piupeaa 
reviving  us  witb  those  aavinga,  wbea  we  should  bave  rmcbwl  an  adnoM 
stage  of  Btteauntion. 

My  ouut,  OD  Ibe  other  band,  vcas  in  a  composed  frame  of  nund,  wM 
was  B  lesson  to  all  of  us — to  me,  I  am  sure.  She  was  extmndjr  gndi 
to  Peggotty,  except  when  I  inedverlcntly  called  her  by  thai  nuBe;  ■ 
tirange  as  I  knew  she  felt  in  London,  oppenred  quite  at  boroe,  Sb»  t 
to  hare  my  bed,  and  I  waa  to  lie  in  Ibe  sitting-room,  to  keep  guaid  «i 
her.  She  made  a  groat  point  of  lieing  so  near  Ibe  rivRr,  in  caw  ti 
conflafp'ation ;  and  X  mppose  really  did  find  some  satiabotint  ta  ll 
circumEtaiiee. 

"  Trot,  my  dear."  said  my  aunt,  wbea  she  saw  mu  making 
for  oompoundiiig  her  luual  night'ciraugbt,  *'  No  I " 

"  Nothing,  aunt? " 

"  Nbt  wine,  my  dear.     Ale." 

"  Bat  there  ia  wine  bere,  aunt.      And  you  always  hare  H  madl 

"  Keep  that,  ui  ease  of  ajckness,''  said  my  aunL  "  We  muata't  m 
careleaely,  Trot.     Ale  forme.     Haifa  pint." 

I  thought  Mr.  Dick  would  have  fallen,  insensible.  My  amt  be 
resolute,  I  went  out  and  got  the  ale  myself.  As  it  was  crowing  I 
Pcggotty  and  Mr.  Dirk  took  that  opportunity  of  repairing  to  tbe  Am 
ler's  shop  together.  I  parted  from  him,  poor  fellow,  at  tbe  corns'  «f 
street,  with  bis  great  kite  at  his  back,  a  very  monument  of  humajt  niaM 

My  aunt  u-as  walking  up  and  down  the  room  when  I  rrtumMl,  crimp 
the  borders  of  her  nightcap  with  her  fingert.     1  warmed  the  ale  awl  lai 
the  toasl  on  the  aaual  iiifallibie  principles.     When  it  woa  rrady  for  ha. 
waa  ready  for  it,  with  ber  nightcap  on,  nod  the  skirt  of  bn  gown  latad 
back  on  her  kneea. 

"  My  dear."  said  my  aunt,  after  taking  n  spoonful  of  it ;  "  it 't  a  gnat 
deal  better  than  wine.     Not  bilf  so  bilious." 

I  suppose  1  looked  dniibtfnl,  for  sbe  added : 

"  Tut,  tut.  ebiid.  If  nothing  homc  than  Ale  happens  to  u,  wc  ik 
well  off." 

"  I  should  think  ao  myself,  nnnt,  I  am  iiiro,"  said  I. 

"  WcU.  then,  why  doaV  yon  think  so  ?  "  said  my  aunt. 
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"  Becaue  you  and  I  are  very  differ^t  peo|>le,"  I  returned. 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense,  Trot !  "  replied  my  aunt. 

My  aunt  went  on  with  a  quiet  enjoyment,  in  which  there  was  Tery  little 
affectation,  if  any ;  drinking  the  warm  ale  with  a  teaspoon^  and  soaking  her 
•tarips  of  toast  in  it. 

"  Trot,"  said  she,  "  I  don't  care  for  strange  faces  in  general,  but  I  rather 
Iflce  that  Barkis  of  yours,  do  you  know  !  " 

**  It 's  better  than  a  hundred  pounds  to  hear  you  say  so  ! "  said  I. 

"  It 's  a  most  extraordinary  world,"  observed  my  aunt,  rubbing  her  nose ; 
*'  how  that  woman  ever  got  into  it  with  that  name,  is  unaccountable  to 
me.  It  would  be  much  more  easy  to  be  bom  a  Jackson,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  one  would  think." 

"  Perhaps  she  thinks  so,  too ;  it 's  not  her  fault,"  said  I. 

**  I  suppose  not,"  returned  my  aunt,  rather  grudging  the  admission ; 
"  bat  it  *8  very  ag^avating.  However,  she 's  Barkis  mv.  That  'a  scMno 
ooDkfort.     Barkis  is  uncommonly  fond  of  you,  Trot." 

"  There  is  nothing  she  would  leave  undone  to  prove  it,"  said  L 

*'  Nothing,  I  believe,"  returned  my  aunt  *'  Here,  the  poor  fool  has 
been  begging  and  praying  about  handing  over  some  of  her  money — ^because 
alM  has  got  too  much  of  it !    A  simpleton  I " 

My  aunt's  tears  of  pleasure  were  positively  trickling  down  into  the 
mm  ale. 

**  She 's  the  most  ridiculous  creature  that  ever  was  bom«"  said  my 
maoL  **  I  knew,  from  the  first  moment  when  I  saw  her  with  that  poor 
dear  blessed  baby  of  a  mother  of  yours,  that  she  was  the  most  ridiculoas 
of  mortals.     But  there  are  good  points  in  Barkis  1 " 

Affecting  to  laugh,  she  got  an  opportunity  of  putting  her  hand  to  her 
eyes.  Having  availed  herseLf  of  it,  she  resumed  her  toast  and  her  discourse 
together. 

"  Ah  I  Mercy  upon  us  1 "  sighed  my  aunt.  "  I  know  all  about  it, 
Trot  I  Barkis  and  myself  had  quite  a  gossip  while  you  were  out  with 
Didc  I  know  all  about  it.  I  don't  know  where  these  wretched  girb 
expect  to  go  to,  for  my  part.  I  wonder  they  don't  knock  out  their  brains 
against — against  mantelpieces,"  said  my  aunt;  an  idea  which  was 
probably  suggested  to  her  by  her  contemplation  of  mine. 

"  Poor  Emily !  "  said  I. 

*'  Oh,  don't  talk  to  me  about  poor,"  returned  my  a^nt.  "  She  should 
have  thought  of  that,  before  she  caused  so  much  misery !  Give  me  a  kiss. 
Trot.     I  am  sorry  for  your  early  experience." 

As  I  bent  forward,  she  put  her  tumbler  on  my  knee  to  detain  me, 
and  said: 

"  Oh,  Trot,  Trot !     And  so  you  fancy  yourself  in  love !     Do  you  P  " 

"  Fancy,  aunt  I  "  I  exclaim^,  as  red  as  I  could  be.  "  I  adore  her 
with  my  whole  soul !  " 

**  Dora,  indeed  1 "  returned  my  aunt.  "  And  you  mean  to  say  the 
little  thing  is  very  fascinating,  I  suppose  ?  " 

**  My  dear  aunt,"  I  replied,  "  no  one  can  form  the  least  idea  what 
the  18 1" 

"  Ah !    And  not  silly  ?  "  said  my  aunt. 

"  Silly,  aunt  1 " 
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I  aeriously  believe  it  hail  never  once  entered  roy  head  for  >  un 
moment,  to  consider  whether  she  wus  or  not,  1  resented  the  !de», 
course ;  but  I  was  in  a  maTiiier  * tniclt  by  it,  8s  a  new  one  alto^ther. 

"  Not  liglil-headed?"  said  my  nunt. 

"  Light-headed,  aunt !  "     I  eould  only  repeal  lh!i  daring  vpaeu] 
with  the  same  kind  of  reeling  with  which  I  had  repeated  the 
question. 

"  Well,  welt !  "  said   my  aunt.     "  I  only  ask.     I  don't  de|ireeJate 
Poor  little  conple !     And  so  jou  think  yon  were  Tornied  for  one  ajiodn 
and  are  to  go  through  a  party-snpper-tablc  kind  of  life,  like  two  prt' 
pieces  of  confectionary,  do  you.  Trot  ?  " 

81)6  asked  me  this  so  kindly,  and  with  sueh  a  gentle  air,  half  plat 
and  half  sorrowful,  that  I  waa  quite  touched. 

"  We  are  young  and  inexperienced,  aunt,  I  know,"  I  replied  ;  "  an  j 
dare  say  we  say  and  think  a  good  deal  that  is  rather  foolish.  Bnt  we  U 
one  another  tndy,  I  am  sure.  If  I  thought  Dora  eould  e»cr  lotn  m 
body  else,  or  cease  to  lore  me;  or  that  I  could  ever  love  niiybodr  elae, 
cease  to  love  her ;  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do — go  ont  of  my  mil 
I  tlunk  I " 

"  Ah,  Trot  1 "  said  my  aunt,  shaking  her  head,  and  smiling  gmd 
"  blind,  blind,  blind  I  " 

"  Some  one  that  I  know,  Trot,"  my  aunt  pursued,  after  a.  pan»c,  "  tbo« 
ofavery  pliant  disposition, has  an  earnestness  of  siTectian  in  him  th«tmnii 
me  of  poor  Baby.  Earnestness  is  what  that  Somebotly  must  look  for, 
sustain  him  and  improve  him, Trot.  Deep,  downright,  faithful  cnrnestnea 

"  If  yon  only  knew  the  earnestneas  of  Dora,  aunt !  "  I  cried. 

"  Oh,  Trot !  "  she  said  again  ;  "  blind,  blind  !  "  and  wifhuut  knowi 
whv,  I  felt  a  vague  unhappy  loss  or  wont  of  something;  orcrshBdow  tool 
a  ciond. 

■'  However,"  said  my  aunt,  "  I  don't  want  lo  put  two  yoimg  t-nalu 
out  of  conceit  with  themselves,  or  to  make  them  unhappy ;  ao,  thoogb  il 
a  girl  and  boy  attaehment,  and  girl  and  boy  attachmenta  rrry  oAmi— ail 
I  don't  say  always ! — come  to  nothing,  still  we  'It  be  serious  aboat  H,  » 
hope  for  a  prosperous  issue  one  of  these  days.  There '«  lime  eaoogli  I 
it  to  eomc  to  anything  1" 

This  was  not  upon  the  whole  Tcry  comforting  to  a  rapturoiia  Iotct  :  1 
I  was  glad  to  have  my  aunt  in  my  conlidence,  and  I  wei  mindful  tt  I 
being  fatigued.  So  I  thanked  her  ardenll;  for  this  mark  of  her  afTettil 
and  for  all  her  other  kindnesses  towards  me;  and  after  »  tender  ga 
night,  she  took  her  nightcap  into  my  bedroom. 

How  miserable  I  was,  when  I  lay  down  I     Uow  I  thought  and  itumi 
about  my  being  poor,  in  Mr.  Spenlow's  eyes :  about  my  not  beni|r  wU 
thought  I  was,  when  I  proposed  to  Dora ;  about  the  cliiralrous  Deeefli 
of  telling  Dora  what  my  worldly  eondition  waa,  and  rcleaainn  faer  ft* 
her  engagement  if  she  thought  tit ;  about  how  1  should  contrive  lo  1i< 
during  the  long  term  of  my  articles,  when  I  was  earning  nolluiu;  i  ifca 
doing  something  lo  assist  my  aunt,  and  seeing  no  way  of  doinj!  aaytl 
About  coming  down  to  have  no  money  in  my  pocket,  and  lo  wear  a  tl 
coat,  and  to  be  able  to  rjirry  Dora  no  little  prrseula,  and  lo  Me 
gallant  greys,  ami  lo  show  myself  ia  no  agreeable  lighl  1     Scnlid 
selfish  as  1  knew  it  was,  and  as  1  tortured  myself  by  knoiring  that  it  i 
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to  let  my  mind  ran  on  my  own  distress  so  much,  I  was  so  devoted  to 
Bora  that  I  could  not  help  it.  I  knew  that  it  was  base  in  me  not  to  think 
more  of  my  aunt,  and  less  of  myself;  but,  so  far,  selfishness  was  in- 
separable from  Dora,  and  I  could  not  put  Dora  on  one  side  for  any 
mortal  oreature.  How  exceedingly  miserable  I  was,  that  night  I 

As  to  sleep,  I  had  dreams  of  poverty  in  all  sorts  of  shapes,  but  I  seemed 
to  dream  without  the  previous  ceremony  of  going  to  sleep.  Now  I  was 
ragged,  wanting  to  sell  Dora  matches,  six  bundles  for  a  halfpenny ;  now  I 
was  at  the  office  in  a  nightgown  and  boots,  remonstrated  with  by  Mr. 
Spenlow  on  appearing  before  the  clients  in  that  airy  attire ;  now  I  was 
hungrily  picking  up  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  old  Tififey's  daily  biscuit^ 
regiilarly  eaten  when  Saint  Paul's  struck  one;  now  I  was  hopelessly 
endeavouring  to  get  a  license  to  marry  Dora,  having  nothing  but  one  dC 
Uriah  Heep's  gloves  to  offer  in  exchange,  which  the  whole  Commons  re- 
jected ;  and  still,  more  or  less  conscious  of  my  own  room,  I  was  always 
tossing  about  like  a  distressed  ship  in  a  sea  of  bed-clothes. 

My  aunt  was  restless,  too,  for  I  frequently  heard  her  walking  to  and 
fto.  Two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  night,  attired  in  a  long 
flannel  wrapper  in  which  she  looked  seven  feet  high,  she  appeared,  like  a 
ilisturbed  ghost,  in  my  room,  and  came  to  the  side  of  the  sofa  on  which  I 
lay.  On  the  first  occasion  I  started  up  in  alarm,  to  learn  that  she  inferred 
from  a  particular  light  in  the  sky,  that  Westminster  Abbey  was  on  fire ; 
and  to  be  consulted  in  reference  to  the  probability  of  its  igniting  Bucking- 
liam  Street,  in  case  the  wind  changed.  Lying  still,  after  that,  I  found  that 
the  sat  down  near  me,  whispering  to  herself  "  Poor  boy  1 "  And  then  it 
made  me  twenty  times  more  wretched,  to  know  how  unselfishly  mindful 
she  was  of  me,  and  how  selfishly  mindful  I  was  of  myself. 

It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  a  night  so  long  to  me,  could  be  short  to 
anybody  else.  This  consideration  set  me  thinking  and  thinking  of  an 
imaginary  party  where  people  were  dancing  the  hours  away,  until  that 
became  a  dream  too,  and  I  heard  the  music  incessantly  playing  one  tune, 
and  saw  Dora  incessantly  dancing  one  dance,  without  taking  the  least 
notice  of  me.  The  man  who  had  been  playing  the  harp  all  night,  was 
trying  in  vain  to  cover  it  with  nn  ordinary  sized  nightcap,  when  I  awoke ; 
or  I  should  rather  say,  when  I  left  off  trying  to  go  to  sleep,  and  saw  the 
sun  shining  in  through  the  window  at  last. 

There  was  an  old  Boman  bath  in  those  days  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the 
streets  out  of  the  Strand — it  may  be  there  still — in  which  I  have  had 
many  a  cold  plunge.  Dressing  myself  as  quietly  as  I  could,  and  leaving 
Peggotty  to  look  after  my  aunt,  I  tumbled  head  foremost  into  it,  and  then 
went  for  a  walk  to  Hampstead.  I  bad  a  hope  that  this  brisk  treatment 
might  freshen  my  wits  a  little ;  and  I  think  it  did  them  good,  for  I  soon 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first  step  I  ought  to  take  was,  to  try 
if  my  articles  could  be  cancelled  and  the  premium  recovered.  I  got 
some  breakfast  on  the  Heath,  and  walked  back  to  Doctors'  Commons, 
along  the  watered  roads  and  through  a  pleasant  smell  of  summer  flowers, 
growing  in  gardens  and  carried  into  town  on  hucksters'  heads,  intent  on 
this  first  effort  to  meet  our  altered  circumstances. 

I  arrived  at  the  office  so  soon,  after  all,  that  I  had  half  an  hour's  loitering 
about  the  Commons,  before  old  Tiffey,  who  was  always  first,  appeared  with 
bis  key.    Then  I  sat  down  in  my  shady  comer,  looking  up  at  the  sunlight 
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OD  tlie  Opposite  c}iirone]--pot3,  and  thinking  sbont  Dora;  until  Mr.  i 
came  in,  cnsp  and  curly. 

'■  How  ore  you,  Copperfield?  "  said  he.     "  Fine  morninf!; ! ' 
"  ileautiful  nioruing,  sir,"  said  I.     "  Could  I  mj  a  word  I 
jou  go  iolo  Court  ?  " 

"By  al]  means,"  laid  he.     "Come  into  my  room." 

I  followed  him  into  his  room,  snd  he  begnn  puttinf;  on  hit  fcowv,  i 

loncbing  bimselTup  before  alittle  glass  he  bad,  baoging  inside  a  doad^ 

"  1  am  sorry  to  say,"  said  I,  "  thai  I  have  some  rother  d'  ~ 
intelligence  from  my  aunt." 

"  No  !  "  said  he.     "  Dear  me  1     Not  pHralyaie.  I  hope  ?  " 
"  It  has  no  reference  to  her  health,  sir,"  I  replied.    '•  She  hai  nut  « 
some  large  losses.     In  fact,  she  bos  very  Uttlc  left,  indeed.'* 
"  You  as-toimd  me,  Copperfield  ! "  cned  Mr,  Spenlow. 
I  shook  my  head.     "  Indeed,  sir,"  anid  I,  "  her  afbirs  are  ao  e] 
that  I  wialieil  to  ask  you  whether  it  would  be  possible — at  i 
on  our  part  of  tome  portion  of  the  {iremium,  of  coiirar,"  I  put  in  thia,  d 
tiie  ipuT  of  the  moment,  warned  by  the  blank  eipreaaion  of  hia  C 
caood  my  articles  ?  " 

What  it  cost  me  to  make  this  proposal,  noltody  knows.  It  wib  E 
Bsldn^.  a*  a  favor,  to  be  sentenced  to  transportation  from  Dora. 
"  To  cancel  your  articles,  Copperfield  ?  Cnnrel  ?  " 
I  explained  with  tolerable  firmness,  thnt  1  really  did  Dot  Inioi 
my  means  of  subsistence  were  to  come  from,  unless  I  oould  ear 
for  myself.  I  hnd  nofearfor  the  fulure.  I  said— iind  I  Inid  Ermtn 
on  that,  as  ir  to  imply  that  1  should  still  be  decidedly  eligible  fori  ■ 
in-lfiw  OHO  of  these  days — but,  for  the  preMiil,  I  was  thrown  1 


"  I  am  eilremely  sorry  to  henr  this,  Copperfield,"  Mud  VbM 
"  Extremely  sorry.     It  is  not  usual  to  rancid  article-s  for  any  ■ 
ll  is  not  a  professional  oouno  of  proceetling.     It  is  not  a  com 
ocdenl  at  ail.     Far  from  it.     At  the  snme  lime  " — 

"  You  are  very  good,  Bir,"  I  miirinured,  nntwipiitiiig  a  cone 

"  Not  at  all.  Don't  mention  it,"  snid  Mr.  Spimbir.  "  A 
time,  1  was  going  to  say,  if  it  had  been  my  lot  to  ha*e  my  h 
lored — if  1  had  not  a  partner — Mr.  Jorkin*  " — 

My  hopes  were  dashed  iu  a  moment,  but  1  made  another  cAnt. 

"ho  you  think,  sir."  said  I,  "if  1  were  to  mention  it  tnMr. 

Mr.  Spenlow  shook  his  head  disco uragingly.  "  Heaven  forbid,  C 
Held,"  be  replied,  "  that  I  should  do  any  man  an  injuMiue ;  stiO  ■ 
llr.  Jorkins.  But  I  know  my  partner,  C-opperfield.  Mr.  Jorkins  i^Wi 
a  man  to  respond  to  a  propoxiliou  of  this  peculinr  natiu*. 
is  very  difficult  to  moTc  from  the  beaten  track.     Yon  f 

I  am  sure  1  knew  nothing  about  him,  eicept  that  he  had  o 
aloue  in  the  business,  end  now  lived  by  himself  in  a  houa 
Squire,  which  was  fearfully  in  want  of  painting ;  that  he  e 
a  day,  and  went  away  very  early ;  that  he  never  appeared  I 
about  ant  thing;  and  that  he  had  adingy  little  black-hole  of  biiownnp- 
where  no  busineas  was  ever  done,  and  where  iher*  wm  ■  *«ll» 
conridiie* paper  pad  upon  his  de«k,  uusoiled  by  ink,  Mid  t«poil«d  to  h 
twenty  years  of  agr.. 
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«  Would  yoa  object  to  ray  mentioQiiig  it  to  him,  sir  ?  **  I  aakecL 

*'  By  no  means,"  said  Mr.  Spenlo\¥.  "  But  I  have  some  isxperienoe 
of  Mr.  Jerkins,  Copperfield.  I  wish  it  were  otherwise,  for  I  should  be 
happy  to  meet  your  views  in  any  respect.  I  cannot  have  Uie  least  objection 
to  your  mentioning  it  to  Mr.  Jorluns,  Copperfield,  if  you  think  it  worth 
while.'; 

Availing  myself  of  this  permission,  which  was  given  with  a  warm  shake 
of  the  hand,  I  sat  thinking  about  Dora,  and  looking  at  the  sunlight  stealing 
from  the  chimney-pots  down  the  wall  of  the  opposite  house,  until 
Mr.  Jorkins  came.  I  then  went  up  to  Mr.  Jorkins*s  room>  and  evidently 
astonished  Mr.  Jorkins  very  much  by  makiog  my  appearance  there. 

"  Come  in,  Mr.  Copperfield,"  said  Mr.  Jorkins.     "  Come  in !  " 

I  went  in,  and  sat  down ;  and  stated  my  case  to  Mr.  Jorkins  pretfy 
much  as  I  had  stated  it  to  Mr.  Spenlow.  Mr.  Jorkins  was  not  by  any 
means  the  awful  creature  one  might  have  expected,  but  a  large,  mild,smooth- 
fiused  man  of  sixty,  who  took  so  much  snuff  that  there  was  a  tradition  in 
the  Commons  that  he  lived  principally  on  that  stimulant,  having  little 
room  in  his  system  for  any  other  article  of  diet. 

'*  You  have  mentioned  this  to  Mr.  Spenlow,  I  suppose  ? "  said  Mr. 
Jorkins ;  when  he  had  heard  me,  very  restlessly,  to  an  end. 

I  answered  Yes,  and  told  him  that  Mr.  Spenlow  had  introduced 
Ms  name. 

'*  He  said  I  should  object  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Jorkins. 

I  was  obliged  to  admit  that  Mr.  Spenlow  had  considered  it  probable. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  Copper  field,  I  can't  advance  your  object," 
said  Mr.  Jorkins,  nervously.  "  The  fact  is — ^but  I  have  an  appointment 
at  the  Bank,  if- you  'U  have  the  goodness  to  excuse  me." 

With  that  he  rose  in  a  great  hurry,  and  was  going  out  of  the  room, 
when  I  made  bold  to  say  that  I  feared,  then,  there  was  no  way  of  arrang- 
ing the  matter  P 

No ! "  said  Mr.  Jorkins,  stopping  at  the  door  to  shake  his  head. 
Oh,  no  !  I  object,  you  know,"  which  he  said  very  rapidly,  and  went  out. 
"  You  must  be  aware,  Mr.  Copperfield,"  he  added,  looking  restlessly  in  at 
the  door  again,  "  if  Mr.  Spenlow  objects '* 

"  Personally,  he  does  not  object,  sir,"  said  I. 

"  Oh  !  Personally  !  "  repeated  Mr.  Jorkins,  in  an  impatient  manner. 
**  I  assure  you  there 's  an  objection,  Mr.  Copperfield.  Hopeless !  What 
you  wish  to  be  done,  can't  be  done.  I — I  really  have  got  an  appoint- 
ment at  the  Bank."  With  that  he  fairly  ran  away ;  and  to  the  l)est  of  my 
knowledge,  it  was  three  days  before  he  showed  himself  in  the  Commons 
again. 

Being  very  anxious  to  leave  no  stone  unturned,  I  waited  until  Mr. 
Spenlow  came  in,  and  then  described  what  had  passed ;  giving  him  to 
understand  that  I  was  not  hopeless  of  his  being  able  to  soften  the  adaman- 
tine Jorkins,  if  he  would  undertake  that  task. 

'*  Copperfield,"  returned  Mr.  Spenlow,  with  a  sagacious  smile,  "  you 
have  not  known  my  partner,  Mr.  Jorkins,  as  long  as  I  have.  Nothing  is 
farther  from  my  thoughts  than  to  attribute  any  degree  of  artifice  to  Mr: 
Jorkins.  But  Mr.  Jorkins  has  a  way  of  stating  his  objections  which  often 
deceives  people.  No,  Copperfield !  "  shaking  his  head.  '*  Mr.  Jorkins  is 
not  to  be  moved,  believe  me !  " 
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1  wns  oouipklely  bewildered  bclweeii  Mr.  Spailow  auil  Mr.  Jorkius,  Mi 
lo  wliich  of  them  really  was  the  objertiug  parbier ;  but  1  » 
cieot  cienruess  that  tliere  was  obdurncy  somcnhcrt^  iu  ibe  tirm,  and  ibat 
tlie  recovery  of  my  nuiit's  tliousnnd  pounds  was  out  of  the  tjuesUoa. 
a  stHte  of  despondency,  which  1  remember  with  anytbtD^  but  sstiafacticni, 
for  I  know  it  still  had  too  much  reference  to  myself  (though  olaay*  ■ 
connexion  with  Dorn),  1  Icfi  the  office,  and  went  homeward. 

1  was  trying  to  familiarise  my  mind  with  the  worst,  and  to  preaent  V 
myself  the  arrangcmcuts  we  should  have  to  tnnkc  for  the  future  in  ibti 
sternest  aspect,  when  o  hacktiey  chariot  coinini;  ofier  mc,  and  stoppiutf  a 
my  very  feet,  occasioned  me  to  look  np.     A  fair  hrinil  wn»  itretcli«d  b 
to  me  from  the  window ;  and  the  fnce  1  lind  never  seen  without  a  feeling  a 
serenity  and  happiness,  from  the  moment  when  it  Krst  turned  bock  on 
old  oak  staireuse  with  the  great  broud  batustrade,  niid  whi-n  1  awocia 
its  softened  beauty  with  the  stuined  glass  window  ia  the  churrib,  i 
smiling  on  me. 

"  Agnes  !  "  I  joyfully  ejtclaimod.     "  Oh.  my  dear  Agnes,  of  all  pM 
b  the  world,  what  a  pleasure  to  see  you  ! " 

"  Is  it,  indeed  ?  "  she  said,  in  htr  cordial  voice. 

"  I  want  to  talk  to  you  so  much  I  "  said  I.  "  It  '*  surh  a  lightntinz  a 
my  heart,  oidy  to  look  at  you  I  If  1  liad  had  a  uoiguror's  cap,  lliera  ia  ni 
one  I  should  hnve  wished  for  hut  you  1 " 

"  What  ?  "  returned  Agnes. 

"  Well !  perhaps  Dora,  first."  I  admitted,  with  a  blush. 

"  Certainly,  Dora  first,  1  hope."  said  Agnat.  laughiiifc. 

"  But  you  neit  1 "  said  I.    "  Where  are  yoii  going  f  " 

She  wRs  going  to  my  rooms  to  see  my  aunt.     The  day  bmii^  ^ 
the  was  glad  to  come  but  of  the  chariot,  whii;h  smell  (1  bad  my  IT 
all  this  time)  like  a  stable  put  under  a  cucumber-frvme.     1  din 
coachman,  and  she  took  my  arm,  and  wo  walked  on  together, 
like  Hope  embodied,  to  lue.     linw  diitcreut  1  fell  in  one  stiotl  t 
having  Agnes  at  my  side ! 

My  aunt  had  written  her  one  of  the  odd,  abrupt  notes — very  1 
longer   than  a  Bnnk   note — lo  which  her  epistolary  etfort*  were  nai 
limited.     She  had  stated  therein  that  she  had  falica  into  ailrertitjr,  i 
WIS  leaving  Dover  for  good,  but  had  quite  made  up  her  miud  fc   '" 
was  so  well  thai  nobody  need  be  unco  mfor table  about  her.     Agnea  h 
come  lo  London  to  see  my  aunt,  between  nhom  and  herself  iben  1 
been  a  mutual  liking  these  many  years  :  indeed,  it  dated  froia  the  t 
my  taking  up  my  residence  in  Mr.  Wickiield's  house.     She  waa  not 
she  suiil.     lier  papn  wns  with  ht-r — and  Uriah  llcep. 

"And  now  Ihey  are  partners,"  said  1.     "  Confound  him  I  " 

"  Ves,"  said  Agnes.  "  They  luive  some  business  here ;  and  I 
advantage  of  their  coming,  to  come  too.  You  must  not  think  invvi 
friendly  and  dbinterested,  Trotwoud,  for — I  am  nrniil  I  may  be  o 
prfjudiced — 1  do  not  like  to  let  papa  go  away  alone,  with  hm 

"Docs  he  exorcise  the  same  inlluenee  over  Mr.  Wn^ktieldsull,  .Vgnes?* 

Agnes  shook  her  head.  "  There  is  sueh  a  change  at  bonic."  lud  abcg 
"  that  you  would  scarcely  know  the  dear  old  house.  Tfaqr  live  i  * 
ts  now." 

■*Thcy?"faidL 
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**  Mr.  Heep  and  his  mother.  He  sleeps  in  your  old  room,"  said  Agnes, 
looking  up  into  my  face. 

*'  I  wish  I  had  the  ordering  of  his  dreams/'  said  I.  *'  He  wouldn't 
sleep  there  long." 

••  I  keep  my  own  little  room,"  said  Aggies,  "  where  I  used  to  learn  my 
lessons.  How  the  time  goes  1  You  remember  ?  The  little  panelled  room 
that  opens  from  the  drawing-room  ?  " 

**  Eemember,  Agnes  ?  When  I  saw  you,  for  the  first  time,  coming  out 
at  the  door,  with  your  quaint  little  basket  of  keys  hanging  at  your  side  ?  " 

**  It  is  just  the  same,"  said  Agnes,  smiling.  ''  I  am  glad  you  think  of 
it  so  pleasantly.    We  were  very  happy." 

•*We  were,  indeed,"  said  I. 

"  I  keep  that  room  to  myself  still ;  but  I  cannot  always  desert  Mrs. 
Heep,  you  know.  And  so,"  said  Agnes  quietly,  "I  feel  obliged  to 
bear  her  company,  when  I  might  prefer  to  be  alone.  But  I  have  no 
other  reason  to  complain  of  her.  If  she  tires  me,  sometimes,  by  her 
praises  of  her  son,  it  is  only  natural  in  a  mother.  He  is  a  very  good  son 
to  her." 

I  looked  at  Agnes  when  she  said  these  words,  without  detecting  in  her 
any  consciousness  of  Uriah's  design.  Her  mild  but  earnest  eyes  met 
auDe  with  their  own  beautiful  frankness,  and  there  was  no  change  in  her 
gentle  face. 

"The  chief  evil  of  their  presence  in  the  house,"  said  Agnes,  "is  that  I 
cannot  be  as  near  papa  as  I  could  wish — Uriah  Heep  being  so  much 
between  us — and  cannot  watch  over  him,  if  that  is  not  too  bold  a  thing 
to  say,  as  closely  as  I  would.  But,  if  any  fraud  or  treachery  is  practising 
against  him,  I  hope  that  simple  love  and  truth  will  be  stronger,  in  the 
end.  I  hope  that  real  love  and  truth  are  stronger  in  the  end  than  any  evil 
or  misfortune  in  the  world." 

A  certain  bright  smile  which  I  never  saw  on  any  other  face,  died  away, 
even  while  I  thought  how  good  it  was,  and  how  familiar  it  had  once 
been  to  me ;  and  she  asked  me,  with  a  quick  change  of  expression  (we 
were  drawing  very  near  my  street),  if  I  knew  how  the  reverse  in  my  aunt's 
circumstances  had  been  brought  about.  On  my  replyini;  no,  she  had 
not  told  me  yet,  Agnes  became  thoughtful,  and  I  fancied  I  felt  her  arm 
tremble  in  mine. 

We  found  my  aunt  alone,  in  a  state  of  some  excitement.  A  difference 
of  opinion  had  arisen  between  herself  and  Mrs.  Crupp,  on  an  abstract 
question  (the  propriety  of  chambers  being  inhabited  by  the  gentler  sex) ; 
aad  my  aunt,  utterly  indifferent  to  spasms  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Crupp, 
had  cut  the  dispute  short,  by  informing  that  lady  that  she  smelt  of  my 
brandy,  and  that  she  would  trouble  her  to  walk  out.  Both  of  these 
expressions  Mrs.  Crupp  considered  actionable,  and  had  expressed  her 
intention  of  bringing  before  a  "  British  Judy" — meaning,  it  was  supposefi, 
the  bulwark  of  our  national  liberties. 

My  aunt,  however,  having  had  time  to  cool,  while  Peggotty  was  out 

ahowing  Mr.  Dick  the  soldiers  at  the  Horse  Guards — and  being,  besides, 

greatly  pleased  to  see  Agnes— rather  plumed  herself  on  the  affair  than 

<>tlierwise,  and  received  us  with  unimpaired  good  humour.     When  Agnes 

ted  her  bonnet  on  the  table,  and  sat  down  beside  her,  I  could  not  but 

^bink,  looking  on  her  mild  eyes  and  her  radiant  forehead,  how  natMX«i\\. 
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secmcil  to  have  her  there ;  bow  tmitfiiUy,  nltbuugli  ! 
anil  inexperienced,  my  autit  conlided  in  her ;  how  slroug  tbe  « 
limple  love  and  trath. 

We  bef^an  to  tulk  about  my  nunt's  losses,  and  I  lotd  t 
thed  to  do  that  morning. 

"  Which  was  injudicious.  Trot,"  said  my  annt,  "but  wellm 
are  a  generous  boy — I  suppoae  I  must  aay, young  man.noir — anc. , 
of  jou,  my  dear.  So  far.  so  good.  Now,  T>ol  and  Agnea,  It 
the  case  ol'  Betsey  Trotwood  in  the  face,  god  m*  bow  it  stand*." 

I  observed  Agneg  turn  pale,  as  ahe  looked  very  utteoti^ely  at  ] 
aunt.     My  aunt,  patting  her  eat,  looked  very  attonltvely  ut  Agn 

"  Betsey  Trotwood,"  snid  my  aunt,  "  who  had  always  kept  h 
matters  to  herself;  " — I  don't  mean  your  aister.  Trot,  my  dear,  bntnm 
— had  a  certain  property.     It  don't  matter  how  much ;  enangli  to  I 
on.    More ;  for  she  had  simd  a  httJe,  snd  added  to  it,    Beta~v  fumkd  I 

Eroperty  for  some  time,  and  then,  by  the  ndvire  of  her  nuin  ol  bnui 
jd  it  out  on  landed  security.  That  did  very  well,  and  returned  ttrj  fi 
interest,  till  Betsey  was  puid  olf.  I  am  tnlking  of  UcUey  as  if  she  WM 
man-of-war.  Well  I  -Then,  Betsey  had  to  look  about  her,  l<»  a  ■ 
investment.  She  thought  she  was  niscr,  now,  than  her  man  of  btWM 
who  wn*  not  such  a  good  man  of  business  by  this  time,  as  he  uaed  l«  Im 
I  am  alluding  to  your  father,  Agnes — and  she  took  it  into  her  httd  to  I 
it  out  for  beraetr.  So  she  took  her  pigs,"  said  my  aunt,  "  to  a  fofc^ 
market ;  and  a  very  bad  market  it  turned  out  to  be.  First,  sbc  lost  is  I 
mining  way,  and  then  she  lost  in  the  diving  way — fishing  up  traunm 
some  such  Tom  Tidier  nonsenic,"  eiplaincd  mr  aunt,  ruhhuiK  hn  m 
"  and  then  she  loit  in  the  mining  way  agnin,  and,  \a%t  et  all,  to  irt  tl 
thing  entirely  to  rights,  she  lost  in  the  baiilring  way.  I  don't  know  « 
the  Bank  shares  wem  worth  for  a  little  while,"  said  my  auut :  "  tnt-i 
oent  was  the  lowest  of  it,  I  believe ;  but  the  Bnnk  was  nl  the  oUicr  tai 
the  world,  and  tumbled  into  space,  fm  what  I  know;  anyhow,  it  H 
pieces,  and  never  will  and  never  can  pny  siipenee  ;  nnd  Betscy'a  K>^ 
were  all  there,  and  there's  an  end  of  them,     ly-ast  eoid,  looacst  ma>M 

Hy  aunt  concluded  this  philosopbicnl  summnry,  by  fixing  her  ejfm  *i 
n  kind  of  triumph  on  Agnes,  whose  color  was  gradually  retuming. 

"  Dear  Miss  Trotwood,  is  that  nil  the  history?"  said  .\gnes. 

"  I  hope  it's  enough,  child,"  said  my  aunt.  "  If  there  hod  ben  m 
money  to  Ioeu,  it  wouldn't  huve  been  alt,  I  dare  say.  Betaey^  wodd  h 
contrived  to  throw  tbst  after  the  rest,  and  make  anotlier  chap  '  ' 
Uttlc  doubt.     But.  there  was  no  more  money,  and  thm's  no  n 

Agnes    had    listened    at    flrat    with    suspended    bnath. 
""    ^ame  and  went,  hut  she  breathed  more  freely.     1  tbougbt  I  1 
1  thou^'ht  she  hsd  had  s         '        '       ' 
some  wiiy  to  bis  me  for  ^ 
in  hers,  nud  laughed. 

"  Is  that  all?"  repeated  my  aunt.     "  IVhy,  yes,  IhM'a  all.  ■M^ 
'  And  sbc  lived  happy  ever  afterwards.'     rerhajis 
BetMry  yet,  one  of  these  day*.     Now.  Agnes,  you  b 

9  yon,  Trot,  ia  tome  things,  though  1  can't  rompliment  vim  ahnf*^ 

here  mr  aunt  shook  her  own  at  mc,  with  as  ennxy  |ieriliir  >■ 

lieiMlf.    "  ^Vhat  's  to  be  done  ?    Here  'a  the  eottoge,  lakiut;  ok  linK  vM 


ler^ir 
I  »«• 

s  fear  that  her  unhappv  iulk^  ■dA 
it  had  hnppened.     My  Bunt  look  W 
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iBoUier,  will  produce,  say  seventy  poands  a-year.  I  think  we  may 
■afe&y  pat  it  down  at  that.  Well ! — ^That  's  all  we  Ve  got,*'  said  my  aunt ; 
with  whom  it  was  an  idiosyncrasy,  as  it  is  with  some  horses,  to  stop  Tery 
sliori  when  she  appeared  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  going  on  for  a  long 
while. 

*'  Then,"  said  my  aunt,  after  a  rest,  "  there's  Dick.  He's  good  for  a 
Imndrod  a-year,  but  of  course  that  must  be  expended  on  himself.  I 
would  sooner  send  him  away,  though  I  know  I  am  the  only  person  who 
npredates  him,  than  have  him,  and  not  spend  his  money  on  himself. 
How  can  Trot  and  I  do  best,  upon  our  means  P  What  do  you  say,  Agnes  P" 

"  /  say,  aunt,"  I  interposed,  "  that  I  must  do  something  1" 

*'  Go  for  a  soldier,  do  you  mean  ?**  returned  my  aunt,  alarmed ;  ''  or  go 
to  teaP  I  won't  hear  of  it.  Ycgi  are  to  be  a  proctor.  We  're  not  going 
to  hare  any  knockings  on  the  head  in  ihia  family,  if  you  please,  sir." 

I  was  about  to  explain  that  I  was  not  desirous  of  introducing  that  mode 
flf  provision  into  the  family,  when  Agnes  inquired  if  my  rooms  were  held 
i«  anv  long  term  ? 

**  xou  come  to  the  point,  my  dear,"  said  my  aunt.  ''  They  are  not  to 
W  got  rid  of,  for  six  months  at  least,  unless  theyxould  be  underlet,  and 
ikat  I  don't  believe.  The  last  man  died  here.  Five  people  out  of  six 
woM  die — of  course— of  that  woman  in  nankeen  with  the  flannel  petticoat. 
I  have  a  little  ready  money ;  and  I  agree  with  you,  the  best  thing  we  can 
do,  is,  to  live  the  term  out  here,  and  get  Dick  a  bed-room  hard  by." 

I  Uionght  it  my  duty  to  hint  at  the  discomfort  my  aunt  would 
nistain,  ^m  living  in  a  continual  state  of  guerilla  warfare  with  Mrs. 
Cmpp ;  but  she  disposed  of  that  objection  summarily  by  declaring,  that, 
on  the  first  demonstration  of  hostilities,  she  was  prepared  to  astonish 
Mrs.  Crupp  for  the  whole  remainder  of  her  natural  life. 

"  I  have  been  thinking.  Trot  wood,'*  said  Agnes,  diffidently,  "  that  if 
yon  had  time — " 

*'  I  have  a  good  deal  of  time,  j^gnes.  I  am  always  disengaged  after 
frar  or  five  o'clock,  and  I  have  time  early  in  the  morning.  In  one  way 
and  another,"  said  I,  conscious  of  reddening  a  little  as  I  thought  of  the 
hoon  and  hours  I  had  devoted  to  fagging  about  town,  and  to  and  fro 
upon  the  Norwood  Boad,  "  I  have  abundance  of  time." 

"  I  know  you  would  not  mind,"  said  Agnes,  coming  to  me,  and 
ipeaking  in  a  low  voice,  so  full  of  sweet  and  hopeful  consideration  that  I 
hear  it  now,  *'  the  duties  of  a  secretary." 

*'  Mind,  my  dear  Agnes  P  " 

*'  Because,"  continued  Agnes,  "  Doctor  Strong  has  acted  on  his 
intention  of  retiring,  and  has  come  to  live  in  London ;  and  he  asked  papa, 
I  know,  if  he  could  recommend  him  one.  Don't  you  think  he  would 
father  have  his  favorite  old  pupil  near  him,  than  anybody  elseP  " 

"  Dear  Agnes ! "  said  I.  "  What  should  I  do  without  you !  You  are 
always  my  good  angel.  I  told  you  so.  I  never  think  of  you  in  any 
other  hght." 

Agnea  answered  with  her  pleasant  laugh,  that  one  good  angel  (meaning 
Dora)  was  enough ;  and  went  on  to  remind  me  that  tbe  Doctor  had  been 
used  to  occupy  himself  in  his  study,  early  in  the  morning,  and  m  the 
ivtoing — and  that  probably  my  leisure  would  suit  his  requirements  very 
WelL     I  was  scarcely  more  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  eaxniB%  laN 
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own  bread,  than  with  tlie  liope  or  earning  it  under  mv  old  t 
sht>rt,  sctiitg  DO  tlie  ndvice  of  kgjiea.  I  sat  iluwu  and  wroM  a  Wter  to  tl 
Doctor,  aUting  mj'  ofijecl,  und  appoiiiliii^  to  cull  ou  bim  next  day  at  t 
in  the  roreuoon.     Tbis  I  addressed  to  Hi|;hgate — for  in  thai  plan, 
memorable  to  me,  he  lived — aud  went  out  aud  |ioiled,  mytdf,  t     ' 
loaiug  a  minute. 

Wherever  Agnes  wb»,  some  agreeable  token  of  her  noiwleaa  f 
snemed  inseparable  from  like  , place.     When  I  came  back,  I  found  i  _ 
nuut's  birds  lau^iiij;,  jitst  aa  thqr  bad  hung  so  long  in  the  parlor  wmdoi 
ol'  the  uottage ;  and  luy  ea»7  euir  imitating  my  amit's  much  uiiier 
in  its  position  at  the  o)ieii  window  ;  and  even  the  round  green  faa,  « 
ray  aunt  bad  brought  nivny  with  her,  icrewed  on  to  tiie  wimlow-MlL 
knaw  who  had  done  all  this,  by  ita  iceTiwig  to  liavc  quietly  ilone  i: 
and  1  shoidd  have  known  in  tx  moment  trno  had  arranged  my  negf 
books  in  the  old  order  of  my  school  days,  even  if  I  bad  auppoaed  i 
to  be  miles  away,  instead  of  seeing  her  busy  witb  them,  iind  amiliaK  at  ll 
disorder  into  which  tliey  had  rullen. 

My  aunt  nss  <]uitc  grnelous  on  the  sutgect  of  the  Thames  (it  m^j  A 
look  very  well  with  the  sun  upon  it,  though  not  like  tlic  sea  bufon  tl 
cottng'),  but  she  codd  not  relent  towards  the  London  smoke,  wfauii,  d 
said,  "  peppered  everytbiug."  A  complete  revolution,  in  which  I" 
bore  a  prominent  part,  was  being  dfectcd  in  every  rarncr  of  my  n 
in  regard  of  thia  pepper ;  and  I  was  looking  ou,  thinking  how  littlr  o 
l'e;^i;otty  seemed  to  do  with  n  good  deal  of  bustle,  and  how  mud  Af 
did  without  any  bustle  at  all,  when  a  knock  came  at  the  ilot 

"  I  think,"  said  Agues,  turning  pale,  "  it  'a  papa.     Ho  promiaHl  ■ 
that  he  would  come." 

I  opened  the  door,  and  admitted,  not  only  Mr.  Wickficld.  bat  I 
Hi-cp.     I  had  not  seen   Mr.  Wickficld  for  some  time, 
lor  a  great  cliuiige  iu  him,  uTter  what  I  had  heard  from  Agnaa,  li«t  M 
npjicariince  shoi^kcd  me. 

It  wiia  not  that  he  looked  many  years  older,  though 
the  old  Bcrunulous  clcanliiieas;  or  that  there  was  an  unwbolcsonui  IwU*! 
ness  upon  his  face ;  or  that  his  eyes  were  full  and  bloodshot ;  or  tbal  (te*J 
wud  II  nervous  trembling  in  his  hand,  the  cause  of  wliich  I  knew,  ud  k 
for  some  yenrs  seen  nt  work.     It  was  not  that  he  had  lust  liis  g 
or  his  old  bearing  of  n  gentleman — for  tbut  he  bad  nut — but 

that  struct  me  roost,  was,  that  with  the  evidcuees  of  his  nalite  sl, ., 

»til]  n|>on  him.  he  should  submit  hinuelf  to  that  crawling  impenmatHB  a^ 
mcanneea,  Uriah  Hecp.  The  reversal  of  ihe  two  natures,  in  Lbeir  ralali** 
positions,  Uriah's  ofuowefand  Mr.  VVick£eld's  of  depeudoioe,  waa  a  *<|M^ 
more  painful  to  nie  than  1  can  express.  If  I  had  aeen  an  Ape  taking  uuw*" 
mand  of  a  Man,  I  riionld  hai'dly  have  thought  it  a  more  degradinit apectatfc— ^ 

Hr  appeared  to  be  only  too  conscious  of  it  himself.  When  be  cmuei,^^ 
he  stood  still ;  and  with  his  head  bowed,  as  if  he  felt  it.  lliia  wa»  oi»-  ''' 
fur  a  niomcnt  i  far  Agnes  softly  said  to  him,  "  I'apa  1  Here  it  Miia  Th--*''' 
wood — and  Irotwood.  whom  you  have  not  seen  for  a  long  while  l  "  a^^ 
Iben  he  approached,  and  constrainedly  gave  my  aunt  his  hand,  and  i 
lumds  more  cordially  with  me.  In  the  moment's  pause  1  apeak  « 
saw  Uriah's  (Kiunlenance  form  itself  into  a  most  ill-fafored  ir  '  ' 
aair  it  too,  1  think,  fur  she  ahrank  liom  him. 
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What  my  aunt  saw,  or  did  not  see,  I  defy  the  science  of  physiognomy 
to  have  made  out,  without  her  own  consent.  I  believe  there  never  whs 
anybody  with  such  an  imperturbable  countenance  when  she  chose.  Her 
faod  might  have  been  a  dead  wall  on  the  occasion  in  question,  for  any 
bgbt  it  threw  upon  her  thoughts ;  until  she  broke  silence  with  her  usual 
abruptness. 

"  Well,  Wickfield ! "  said  my  aunt ;  and  he  looked  up  at  her  for  the 
first  time.  "  I  have  been  telling  your  daughter  how  well  I  have  been 
disposing  of  my  money  for  myself,  because  I  couldn't  trust  it  to  you,  ns 
yoa  were  growing  rusty  in  business  matters.  We  have  been  taking 
oouBsel  together,  and  getting  on  very  well,  all  things  considered.  Agnes 
is  worth  the  whole  firm,  in  my  opinion." 

"  If  I  may  umbly  make  the  remark,*'  said  Uriah  Heep,  with  a  writhe, 
"I  fully  agree  with  Miss  Betsey  Trotwood,  and  should  be  only  too 
appy  if  Miss  Agnes  was  a  partner." 

"  You  're  a  partner  yourself,  you  know,"  returned  my  aunt, "  and  that 's 
about  enough  for  you,  I  expect.     How  do  you  find  yourself,  sir?  " 

In  acknowledgment  of  this  question,  addressed  to  him  with  extraordi- 
naiT  curtness,  Mr.  Heep,  uncomfortably  clutching  the  blue  bag  he  car- 
ried, replied  that  he  was  pretty  well,  he  thanked  my  aunt,  and  hoped  she 
was  the  same. 

And  you.  Master — I  should  say.  Mister  Copperfield,"  pursued  Uriah. 

I  hope  I  see  you  well  1  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you,  Mister  Copperfield, 
even  under  present  circumstances."  I  believed  that ;  for  he  seemed  to 
relish  them  very  much.  '*  Present  circumstances  is  not  what  your  friends 
would  wish  for  you.  Mister  Copperfield,  but  it  isn't  money  makes  the 
man :  it 's — I  am  really  unequal  with  my  umble  powers  to  express  what 
it  is,"  said  Uriah,  with  a  fawning  jerk,  "  but  it  isn't  money ! " 

Ilere  he  shook  hands  with  me:  not  in  the  common  way,  but  standing  at 
a  good  distance  from  me,  and  lifting  my  hand  up  and  down  like  a  pump 
handle,  that  he  was  a  little  afraid  of. 

"  And  how  do  you  think  we  are  looking.  Master  Copperfield, — I  should 
siy.  Mister?  "  fawned  Uriah.  "  Don't  you  find  Mr.  Wickfield  blooming, 
sir?  Years  don't  tell  much  in  our  firm.  Master  Copperfield,  except  in 
raising  up  the  umble,  namely,  mother  and  self — and  in  developing,"  he 
added  as  an  after-thought,  '*  the  beautiful,  namely  Miss  Agnes." 

He  jerked  himself  about,  after  this  compliment,  in  such  an  intolerable 
manner,  that  my  aunt,  who  had  sat  looking  straight  at  him,  lost  all 
patience. 

"  Deuce  take  the  man !  "  said  my  aunt,  sternly,  "  what 's  he  about  ? 
Don't  be  galvanic,  sir !  " 

•*  I  ask  your  pardon,  Miss  Trotwood,"  returned  Uriah ;  "  I  'm  aware 
^ou  're  nervous." 

"  Go  along  with  yon,  sir ! "  said  my  aunt,  anything  but  appessed. 
*  Don't  presume  to  say  so  1  I  am  nothing  of  the  sort.  If  you  're  an  eel,  sir, 
ionduct  yourself  like  one.  If  you're  a  man,  control  your  limbs,  sir! 
^stxnl  Grod !  "  said  my  aunt,  with  great  indignation,  "  I  am  not  going  to 
^  serpentined  and  corkscrewed  out  of  my  senses ! " 

Mr.  Heep  was  rather  abashed,  as  most  people  might  have  been,  by 
His  explosion ;  which  derived  great  additional  force  from  the  indignant 
KUoner  in  which  my  aunt  afterwards  moved  in  her  chair,  and  shook  her 
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"  I  am  well  nware.  Master  Coppcrfield,  that  Misa  Trotwood,  tlioagha 
oicellent  lad;,  Loa  n  quick  temper  (indeed  I  tbink  I  had  ibc  plnavn 
knowing  her,  wlien  I  was  a  Dumble  clerk,  before  you  did,  Maatrr  Copp 
field),  nod  it 's  only  naturnl,  1  um  sure,  tbat  it  sbuujd  be  mnilc  ijuidkor  I 
present  circnmsUcicca.  The  wonder  is,  tLat  it  isn't  much  woract  7 
onl;  called  to  say  that  if  tbere  was  anything  we  could  do,  in  praaeat  4 
cumstaaocs,  mother  or  self,  or  WickJitiid  and  Heep,  tro  shuuUl  be  i 
glad.     I  may  go  so  far  ?  "  said  Uriah,  with  a  sickly  «mile  at  hi*  p 

"  Uriah  Ueep,"  said  Mr.  tVickfield,  in  a  monotonous  forcrd  waj,  * 
active  iii  the  Imsiness,  Trolwood.     What  h«  says,  I  iiuite  concur  in.    T^ 
know  I  had  an  old  interest  in  you.     Apart  from  Unit,  uhot  Uriah  m 

"  Oh,  what  a  reward  it  is,"  sikid  Uriah,  drawing  up  one  \ffi,*l  the  rt 
bringing  down  upon  himself  another  visitation  from  my  aunt,  "  to  ba^ 
trusted  in  !     But  I  hope  1  am  able  to  do  something  to  relieve  h 
the  fHtiguea  of  business,  Master  Copperfield  I '' 

"  Uriah  Heep  is  a  great  relief  to  rae."  said  Mr.  Wickfield.  ia  I 
dull  voice.    "  It '»  a  load  off  my  mind,  Trolwood,  to  have  >i 

Tbe  red  fox  made  hira  say  all  this,  I  knew,  to  exhibit  him  h  ^ 
light  he  had  indicated  on  the  night  when  he  poi»oucd  my  mi.  i 
tame  ill-favored  smile  upon  his  face  again,  and  saw  how  be  wat ' 

"You  are  not  going,  papa?"  said  Agnes,  anuoutly.  "WilljNM^ 
walk  back  with  Trotwood  an  '       "  " 

He  would  have  looked  to  Uriah,  1  beUcve,  before  replying,  if  tlirt  W 
had  not  anticipated  liiiii. 

"  I  am  bespoke  myself,"  said  Uriah,  "  on  buiineaa ;  otherwiae  1  il 
have  been  appy  to  have  kept  with  my  fneuda.  But  1  leave  my  pactaffli 
represent  the  firm.  Miss  Agnet.  ever  yours  1  1  wish  jou  gtwd-w 
Master  Coppcrliuld, and  leave  my  umble  respects  for  AliiaBetMyTrMweDi 

With  those  words,  lie  retired,  kiaaing  bis  great  hand,  and  leering  id  *• 
like  a  mask. 

Wc  sat  there,  talking  about  our  pleasant  old  Canterbury  days,  an  t^ 
or  two.  Mr.  Wickfield,  left  to  Agnei,  soon  became  more  like  hi*  hmti 
self;  though  there  was  n  settled  depression  upon  him,  nliidi  be  Bfis 
shook  off.  For  all  that,  he  brigblened ;  and  had  nn  evident  rieannB 
bearing  us  recall  the  little  incidents  of  our  old  life,  many  <tf  mhA  W 
remembered  very  well.  He  snid  it  was  like  those  times,  to  be  alnneai>k 
Agnes  and  me  again  ;  end  he  wished  to  Heaven  ibey  bad  nrver  cbMgpI- 
I  am  sure  there  was  an  influence  iu  the  placid  face  of  Agiiee,  ■aditlt' 
veiy  touch  of  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  that  did  wondere  for  bun. 

My  aunt  (who  was  busy  Dearly  all  this  while  with  I'eggotty,  in  tlwb 
room)  would  not  accompany  us  to  the  place  where  tbey  w«rc  sl^nig,  I* 
insisted  on  my  going;  and  I  went.  We  dined  togtiher.  AAer  dnf 
Agnes  sat  beside  him,  as  of  old,  and  poured  out  his  wine.  He  took  * 
•faegavehim,  and  no  more — hkcaohild — and  wcaUthrMsatlogetlKr* 
window  as  the  evening  gathered  in.  When  it  was  almost  dork,  h*  N 
down  CD  a  aofa,  Agnes  pillowing  hia  head  and  bending  over  ban  aU< 
while  I  and  wlien  she  came  back  to  the  window,  it  wu  not  aa  daik^M*] 
could  see  Uiars  glittering  in  hor  eyes. 
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I  pny  Heaven  that  I  never  may  forget  the  dear  girl  in  her  love  and 
tmUi*  at  that  time  of  my  life ;  for  if  I  should,  I  must  be  drawing  near  the 
end,  and  then  I  would  desire  to  remember  her  best !  She  filled  my  heart 
with  each  good  resolutions,  strengthened  my  weakness  so,  by  her  example, 
ao  directed — I  know  not  how,  she  was  too  modest  and  gentle  to  advise 
me  in  many  words — the  wandering  ardor  and  unsettled  purpose  within 
xne,  that  all  the  little  good  I  have  done,  and  all  the  harm  I  have  forborne, 
I  solemnly  believe  I  may  refer  to  her. 

And  how  she  spoke  to  me  of  Dora,  sitting  at  the  window  in  the  dark ; 
firteoed  to  my  praises  of  her ;  praised  again ;  and  round  the  little  fairy- 
figure  shed  some  glimpses  of  her  own  pure  light,  that  made  it  yet  more 
peeioui  and  more  innocent  to  me !  Oh,  Agpies,  sister  of  my  boyhood, 
if  I  had  known  then,  what  I  knew  long  afterwards ! — 

There  was  a  beggar  in  the  street,  when  I  went  down ;  and  as  I  turned 
my  head  towards  the  window,  thinking  of  her  ealm,  seraphic  eyes,  he 
made  me  start  by  muttering,  as  if  he  were  an  echo  of  the  morning : 

^'Blindl  Blind!  Blind!" 
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I  BEGAN  the  next  day  with  another  dive  into  the  Boman  bath,  and  then 
started  for  Highgate.  I  was  not  dispirited  now.  I  was  not  afraid  of  the 
dubby  coat,  and  had  no  yearnings  after  gallant  greys.  My  whole  manner 
of  thinking  of  our  late  misfortune  was  changed.  What  I  had  to  do,  was, 
to  show  my  aunt  that  her  past  goodness  to  me  had  not  been  thrown  away 
on  an  insensible,  ungrateful  object.  What  I  had  to  do,  was,  to  turn  the 
painful  discipline  of  my  younger  days  to  account,  by  going  to  work  with 
a  resolute  and  steady  heart.  What  I  had  to  do,  was,  to  take  my  wood- 
man's axe  in  my  hand,  and  clear  my  own  way  through  the  forest  of  diffi- 
calty,  by  cutting  down  the  trees  until  I  came  to  Dora.  And  I  went  on 
at  a  mighty  rate,  as  if  it  could  be  done  by  walking. 

When  I  found  myself  on  the  familiar  Highgate  road,  pursuing  such  a 
different  errand  from  that  old  one  of  pleasure,  with  which  it  was  associated, 
it  seemed  as  if  a  complete  change  had  come  on  my  whole  life.  But  that 
did  not  discourage  me.  With  the  new  life,  camf;  new  purpose,  new  inten- 
iion.  Great  was  the  labor ;  priceless  the  reward.  Dora  was  the  reward, 
ttd  Dora  must  be  won. 

I  got  into  such  a  transport,  that  I  felt  quite  sorry  my  coat  was  not  a 
fittle  shabby  already.  I  wanted  to  be  cutting  at  those  trees  in  the  forest 
<>f  difficulty,  under  circumstances  that  should  prove  my  strength.  I  had 
*  good  mind  to  ask  an  old  man,  in  wire  spectacles,  who  was  breaking 
atones  upon  the  road,  to  lend  me  his  hammer  for  a  little  while,  and  let  me 
^'cgin  to  beat  a  path  to  Dora  out  of  granite.  I  stimulated  myself  into 
^di  a  heat,  and  got  so  out  of  breath,  that  I  felt  m  if  I  had  been  earning 
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I  don't  know  liow  much.  In  this  gtate,  I  went  into  ■  cottasfp  tbitt  I  H 
wns  to  \el,  nnil  cinmined  it  narrowly, — for  I  f«lt  it  neocu 
ticjil.  It  would  (b  for  mc  and  Dora  admirnbly :  witb  h  little  front  gut 
for  Jip  to  mil  a1)out  in,  and  Itark  at  the  tradespeople  through  the 
niid  H  capital  room  up-stairs  for  my  aunt.  T  came  out  again,  hott«T  a 
faster  than  pvcr,  and  dashed  up  to  Highgate,  at  such  a  mUt  that  1  a 
there  an  hour  too  early  ;  and,  though  1  had  not  been,  should  Iuit*  b 
obliged  to  stroll  about  to  cool  myself,  before  I  was  Kt  nil  prowntablr. 

My  first  cnre,  after  putting  myself  under  this  iicnMsory  eonnt  off  f 
paratioii,  was  to  find  the  Doctor's  house.     It  was  not  in  that  pvtfl 
Highgate  where  Mrs.  Steerforth  lived,  but  quite  on  the  opposite  n  ' 
the  little  town.     When  I  had  made  this  discoreri',  I  wi:nl  iHtck,  i 
attrantion  I  could  not  resist,  to  a  lane  by  Mrs.  Sleerfortli's 
over  the  corner  of  the  garden  wall.     }Iis  room  was  shut  up  rlue. 
conservatory  doors  were  standing  open,  and  Rosa  Dnrtlo  wm  wi " 
linreheoded,  with  a  (guick,  impetuous  step,  up  und  down  n  gmvel  m 
one  side  of  the  Inwn.     She  gave  me  the  idea  of  some  fierce  thiDB,  llnUM 
dmggiog  the  length  of  its  chain  to  and  fro  upon  a  beaten  tndL,fl 
wearing  its  heart  out. 

I  came  sofily  away  from  my  place  of  observation,  and  avoidin;;  llui 
part  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  wishing  I  had  not  gone  near  it.  stnlM 
iiboiit  until  it  was  ten  o'cloclt.  The  church  with  the  slender  spirr,  tbi 
stands  on  the  top  of  the  hill  now,  was  not  there  then  to  tell  me  tlis  liiu^ 
An  old  red-brick  mansion,  wtA  (is  a  sthool,  was  in  its  plnoe ;  ami  a  (oi: 
old  house  it  must  have  been  to  go  to  school  at,  as  I  recollect  it. 

When  I  approached  the  Doctor's  cottage — n  prett.y  old  plane,  on  "liifli 
lie  seemed  to  have  expended  somft  money,  if  I  might  judgo  froa  (»' 
T^mbellishments  and  repairs  that  had  the  look  of  being  just  complet«)- 
I  taw  him  walking  in  the  garden  at  the  side,  gaiters  and  all,  as  if  b(  lu^ 
never  left  off  walking  since  the  days  of  my  pupilage,  lie  h»dh«iJi 
(wmpaniona  about  him.  too  ;  for  there  were  plenty  of  high  tre»  ia  <i 
neijthbourliood,  and  too  or  three  rooka  were  on  the  prasn,  lookinjcs'' 
him,  as  if  they  had  been  written  to  about  him  by  the  (.'lUitcrbuTy  n 
und  were  observing  him  closely  in  eonsc(|uenc«. 

Knowing  the  utter  hopelessness  of  nttractinK  his  nttmtion  fromdi 
distance,  I  made  bold  to  open  tlie  gate,  and  walk  after  him,  K)  u 
him  when  he  should  turn  round.     When  he  did,  oud  came  toward*  tP 
looked  nt  me  though  I  fully  for  a  few  moments,  evidently  without  ll 
about  me  at  all ;  and  then  his  benevolent  face  cxprrseed  extraonlinartpl) 
sure,  and  he  took  me  by  both  hands. 

"  Why.  my  dear  f'opperfteld,"  said  the  Doctor;  "  you  arc 
do  you  do  'f     1  am  delighted  to  see  jou.     My  dear  Cupperiield,  Lo«  n 
much  you  have  improved !     You  are  quite — yes — dear  me  !  " 

I  hoped  he  was  well,  and  Itlrs.  Stroug  too. 

"  Oh  dear,  yea  1  "  said  the  Doctor  ;  "  Annie 's  quite  well,  ami  ik(11  tj 
delighted   to  sec  you.      You  were  always  her  fuvoritc.      She 
last  night,  wlirn  I  showed  her  your  letter.     Ami— jos  to  be  i 
recollect  Mr.  Jack  Maldan,  Copperlield?" 

"  Perfectly,  sir." 

*'  Of  course."  said  the  Doctor.     "  To  be  sure.     lie 't  pRttjr  w 

"  ]laa  he  oone  home,  m?"  I  iiU|uiml. 
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"  From  iDdia  ?  "  said  the  Doctor.  **  Yes.  Mr.  Jack  Maldon  couldn't 
bear  the  climate,  my  dear.  Mrs.  Markleham — ^you  have  not  forgotten 
Mr8.Harkleham?" 

Forgotten  the  Old  Soldier !  And  in  that  short  time ! 

**  Mjn.  Markleham,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  was  quite  vexed  about  him, 
poor  thing ;  so  we  have  got  him  at  home  again ;  and  we  have  bought  him 
a  little  Patent  place,  which  agrees  with  him  much  better." 

I  knew  enough  of  Mr.  Jack  Maldon  to  suspect  from  this  account  that 
it  was  8  place  where  there  was  not  much  to  do,  and  which  was  pretty  well 
paid.  The  Doctor,  walking  up  and  down  with  his  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
and  his  kind  face  turned  encouragingly  to  mine,  went  on : 

*'  Now,  my  dear  Copperiield,  in  reference  to  this  proposal  of  yours.  It 's 
▼eiy  gratifying  and  agreeable  to  me,  I  am  sure ;  but  don't  you  think  you 
eould  do  better  ?  You  achieved  distinction,  you  know,  when  you  were 
with  us.  You  are  qualified  for  many  good  things.  You  have  laid  a 
fcundation  that  any  edifice  may  be  raised  upon  ;  and  is  it  not  a  pity  that 
you  should  devote  the  spring-time  of  your  life  to  such  a  poor  pursuit  as  I 
can  offer  ?  " 

I  became  very  glowing  again,  and,  expressing  myself  in  a  rhapsodical 
style,  I  am  afraid,  urged  my  request  strongly  ;  reminding  the  Doc^r  that 
I  had  already  a  profession. 

"  Well,  well,"  returned  the  Doctor,  "  that 's  true.  Certainly,  your 
liaring  a  profession,  and  being  actually  engaged  in  studying  it,  makes  a 
difference.    But,  my  good  young  friend,  what 's  seventy  pounds  a-year  P  * 

"  It  doubles  our  income.  Doctor  Strong,"  said  I. 

"  Dear  me  f"  replied  the  Doctor.  "  To  think  of  that !  Not  that  I 
mean  to  say  it 's  rigidly  limited  to  seventy  pounds  a-year,  because  I  have 
nlways  contemplated  making  any  young  friend  I  might  thus  employ,  a 
present  too.  Undoubtedly,"  said  the  Doctor,  still  walking  me  up  and 
down  with  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  "  I  have  always  taken  an  annual 
present  into  account." 

•*  My  dear  tutor,"  said  I  (now,  really,  without  any  nonsense),  "  to  whom 
I  owe  more  obligations  already  than  I  ever  can  acknowledge-^" 

**  No,  no,"  interposed  the  Doctor.     "  Pardon  me  ! " 

*'  If  you  will  take  such  time  as  I  have,  and  that  is  my  mornings  and 
evenings,  and  can  think  it  worth  seventy  pounds  a-year,  you  will  do  me 
aoch  a  service  as  I  cannot  express." 

"  Dear  me !  "  said  the  Doctor,  innocently.  "  To  think  that  so  little 
should  go  for  so  much  !  Dear,  dear  1  And  when  you  can  do  better,  you 
will  ?  On  your  word,  now  ?  "  said  the  Doctor, — which  he  had  always 
made  a  very  grave  appeal  to  the  honor  of  us  boys. 

*'  On  my  word,  sir !  "  I  returned,  answering  in  our  old  school  manner. 

**  Then  be  it  so  1 "  said  the  Doctor,  clapping  me  on  the  shoulder,  and 
keeping  his  hand  there,  as  we  still  walkeid  up  and  down. 

*'  And  I  shall  be  twenty  times  happier,  sir,"  said  I,  with  a  little — I 
liope  innocent — flattery,  "  if  my  employment  is  to  be  on  the  Dictionary." 

The  Doctor  stopped,  smilingly  clapped  me  on  the  shoulder  again,  and 
exclaimed,  with  a  triumph  most  delightful  to  behold,  as  if  I  had  penetrated 
to  the  profoundest  depths  of  mortal  sagacity,  '*  My  dear  young  friend, 
3foa  have  hit  it.    It  is  the  Dictionary ! " 
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How  cfflili!  it  be  inything  else !     His  pockets  were  as  fiUl  of  it  u 
head.     It  was  stidcing  out  of  liim  in  bU  direrlioas.     H«  told  me  I 
since  hia  retirement  from  achobstic  life,  ht  had  bpen  advaDcing  mlk 
wonderfully;  and  that  nothing  could  suit  liim  better  tbiin  the 
BiTongementa  for  morning  and  evening  work,  as  it  wfti  his  milom  to 
about  in  the  day-time  with  his  considering  oip  on.     His  papers  «■ 
a  little   confusion,    in  ronaequencc  of  Mr.  Jack  Ualdon  haling  I 
proffered  his  occasional  serrices  as  an  amaDuenaia,  and  not  l>eiiif[  m 
tomed  to  that  occupation  ;  but  we  shonld  soon  pnt  ri|^t  what  was  nnj 
and  go  on  swimmiDgly.     Aflerwarda,  when  we  were  fairly  at  our  wort; 
found  Mr.  Jack  Maldon's  efforts  more   tronblesome  to  me   Uisn  1  ' 
expected,  as  he  had  not  confined  himself  to  making  namcrona 
but  had  sketched  so  many  soldiers,  and  ladies'  heads,  over  the 
manuscript,  that  1  often  becnme  inTolrcd  in  labyrinths  of  ohsrarity. 

The  Doctor  was  quite  happy  in  the  prospect  of  our  going  la 
together  on  that  wonderful  performance,  and  we  settled  to  bi^a 
morning  at  seven  o'clock.     We  were  to  work  two  honra  "-wtry  mor 
and  two  or  three  hours  every  night,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  I  wm 
rest.     On  Sundays,  of  oohtse,  I  was  (o  rc«  also,  and  I  considonl  "' 
very  easy  terms. 

Our  plans  being  thus  arranged  to  onr  mutual  aatisradlon,  the  II 
took  me  into  the  house  to  present  me  to  Mrs.  Strong,  whom  we  Too 
the  Doctor's  new  study,  dusting  his  books, — a  freedom  which  lie 
permitted  anybody  else  to  take  with  those  sacred  fsvoHtes. 

They  liad  postponed  their  breakfast  on  my  account,  and  we  sat  don 
table  together.  We  had  not  been  seated  long,  when  I  saw  an 
arrival  in  Mrs.  Stroni,''3  face,  before  I  heard  any  sound  of  it.  A  ffentle 
on  horseback  came  to  the  gate,  and,  leading  his  hone  into  the  littk  ne 
with  the  bridle  over  hia  arm,  as  if  be  were  quite  at  home,  tied  him  tos 
in  the  empty  coach-houic  wall,  and  enme  into  the  breakfast  pnrtnv,  wUp 
band.  It  was  Mr.  Jack  Matdon ;  and  Mr.  Jack  Maldon  was  not  si 
improved  by  India,  I  thought.  I  was  in  a  state  of  ferocious  virtne,  k 
ever,  ns  to  young  men  who  were  not  cutting  down  the  trees  in  the  Kdi 
of  difliculty ;  anil  my  impression  must  be  received  with  doe  oUowuee. 

"  Mr.  Jack !  "  said  the  Doctor,  "  Coppcrtield  1 " 

Mr.  Jack  Haldon  shook  hands  with  me;  but  not  rtry  nmlf 
believed  ;  and  with  an  air  of  languid  patronage,  at  whidi  I  teendly  H 
great  nmbrage.  But  his  langrkor  altogether  wn*  qnitc  a  wonderfhl  M 
except  when  he  addressed  himself  to  his  cousin  Annie. 

"  Have  you  hreakfseted  this  morning,  Mr.  Jack  ?  "  aiid  the  DmIW. 

"  1  hnrdly  ever  take  breakfast,  sir,"  he  replied,  with  hii  head  Ifafi 
back  in  an  easy  ebair.     "  I  find  it  bores  me." 

"  Is  then  any  news  to-day  ?  "  inquired  the  Doctor. 

"Nothing  at  all,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Maldon.  "Therv'-f  nt  miK 
about  the  people  being  hungry  and  discontented  down  in  As  No(tt|  I 
they  are  always  being  hungry  and  discontented  somewhere," 

The  Doctor  looked  gruvc,  and  said,  n  though  lie  wished  to  cbopt  i 
snbjert,  "  Then  there  '■  no  news  nt  nit ;  and  no  hews,  they  sny ,  ia  good  w 

"There 'a   a  long   stntrment   in  the    papers,    air,    about  a  nsnide 
observed  Mr,  Maldon.     "  Hut  sonicljody  i*  alwnjv  bi ' 
didn't  rend  it." 
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A  display  of  indifference  to  all  the  actions  and  passions  of  mankind  was 
not  supposed  to  be  such  a  distin^shed  quality  at  that  time,  I  think,  as  I 
bftve  omeryed  it  to  be  oonsidemi  since.  I  have  known  it  very  fashion- 
drie  indeed.  I  have  seen  it  displayed  with  such  success,  that  I  have 
eneoiintered  some  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  might  as  well  have  been 
bom  caterpillars.  Perhaps  it  impressed  me  the  more  then,  because  it 
was  new  to  me,  but  it  certainly  did  not  tend  to  exalt  my  opinion  of,  or  to 
strengthen  my  confidence  in,  Mr.  Jack  Maldon. 

'*  I  came  out  to  inquire  whether  Annie  would  like  to  go  to  the  opera 
to-night,"  said  Mr.  Maldon,  turning  to  her.  "  It  *s  the  last  good  night 
there  will  be,  this  season ;  and  there 's  a  singer  there,  whom  she  redly 
ooght  to  hear.  She  is  perfectly  exquisite.  Besides  which,  she  is  so 
diarmingly  ugly,"  relapsing  into  languor. 

The  Doctor,  ever  pleased  with  what  was  likely  to  please  his  young  wife, 
tamed  to  her  and  said : 

••You  must  go,  Annie.     You  must  go." 

"  I  would  rather  not,"  she  said  to  the  Doctor.  "  I  prefer  to  remafai  at 
bome.     I  would  much  rather  remain  at  home." 

Without  looking  at  her  cousin,  she  then  addressed  me,  and  asked  me 
thoai  Agnes,  and  whether  she  should  see  her,  and  whether  she  was  not 
likely  to  come  that  day ;  and  was  so  much  disturbed,  that  I  wondered 
how  even  the  Doctor,  buttering  his  toast,  could  be  blind  to  what  was  so 
obvious. 

But  he  saw  nothing.  He  told  her,  good-naturedly,  that  she  was  young 
and  ought  to  be  amused  and  entertained,  and  must  not  allow  herself  to 
be  made  dull  by  a  dull  old  fellow.  Moreover,  he  said,  he  wanted  to  hear 
her  sing  all  the  new  singer's  songs  to  him ;  and  how  could  she  do  that 
well,  unless  she  went  ?  So  the  Doctor  persisted  in  makiug  the  engage- 
ment for  her,  and  Mr.  Jack  Maldon  was  to  come  back  to  dinner.  This 
concluded,  he  went  to  his  Patent  place,  I  suppose ;  but  at  all  events  went 
sway  on  his  horse,  looking  very  idle. 

I  was  curious  to  find  out  next  morning,  whether  she  had  been.  She 
had  not,  but  had  sent  into  London  to  put  her  cousin  off;  and  had  gone 
out  in  the  afternoon  to  see  Agnes,  snd  had  prevailed  upon  the  Doctor  to 
go  with  her ;  and  they  had  walked  home  by  the  fields,  the  Doctor  told  me, 
the  evening  being  delightful.  I  wondered  then,  whether  she  would  have 
gone  if  Agnes  had  not  been  in  town,  and  whether  Agnes  had  some  good 
influence  over  her  too ! 

She  did  n6t  look  very  happy,  I  thought ;  but  it  was  a  good  face,  or  a 
Tery  false  one.  I  often  glanced  at  it,  for  she  sat  in  the  window  all  the 
time  we  were  at  work;  and  made  our  breakfast,  which  we  took  by 
«natdies  as  we  were  employed.  When  I  left,  at  nine  o'clock,  she  was 
kneeling  on  the  ground  at  the  Doctor's  feet,  putting  on  his  shoes  and 
^■ai  rill  II  for  him.  There  was  a  softened  shade  upon  her  face,  thrown  from 
%4lpe  green  leaves  overhanging  the  open  window  of  the  low  room  ;  and  I 
thoQgfat  all  the  way  to  Doctors*  Commons,  of  the  night  when  I  had  seen  it 
looking  at  him  as  he  read. 

I  was  pretty  busy  now ;  up  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  home  at  nine  or 
ten  at  night.  But  I  had  infinite  satisfaction  in  being  so  closely  engaged, 
and  never  walked  slowly  on  any  account,  and  felt  enthusiastically  that  the 
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morn  I  tired  myself,  the  more  I  wns  doing  to  deservo  Dor*.  I  had  d 
revMled  mjiself  in  my  altered  character  to  Dorn  yet.  bpcnuse  •h*  « 
coming  to  see  Miss  Mills  in  a  few  days,  and  1  ilefeiTRd  nil  1  hnd  tn  t 
her  until  thcu  ;  merely  informing  her  in  my  letters  (nil  cmr  cummuu' 
ttons  were  secretly  forwarded  through  Mias  Mills),  thut  1  hod  niurh  to 
her.  In  the  meantime,  I  put  myself  on  a  short  allownuee  of  buvr't  i; 
wholly  abandoned  aoented  soap  end  lavender  water,  atid  sold  uff 
viiisteoatB  at  n  prodigious  sneriiice,  as  being  too  luxuri 

\ot  satisfied  with  nil  these  proceeding:!,  but  burning  with  imlistiei 
to  do  something;  more,  I  nent  to  see  Trnddles,  now  lodging  up  behind  tl 
parapet  of  a  houac  in  Ciistlt^  Street,  Holborn.  Mr.  Dick,  who  httd 
with  me  to  Highgate  twice  nirendy,  nod  had  resumetl  hi*  com] 
with  the  Doctor,  I  took  with  me. 

1  took    Mr.  Dick  with    me,  because,  ncutcly  lensitivc  to  ray  *■ 
reverses,  and  sincerely  believinfj  that  no  ^nlley-slaTe  or  convict  worknl 
I  did,  he  had  begun  lo  fret  and  worry  himRclf  out  of  s)iiriLs  mid  apprll 
as  haTJnit  nothinf;  usefid  to  do.     In  this  condition,  he  felt  ujort  iuoipii 
of  Jitiishing  the  Memorial  than  ever  ;  and  the  harder  be  worked  »t  it, 
of[«ner  that  unlueky  head  of  King  Charles  the  7irst  got  into  it.   8«nM 
apprehending  that  his  malady  would  increase,  unless  we  put  soms  inDw 
deeeptioQ  upon  him  and  caused  him  to  believe  that  ho  was  uacfnl 
unless  we  coidd  put  him  in  llie  way  of  beinfc  really  useful  (wUdi  wi 
be  belter),  1  made  up  my  miml  U>  try  if  Traddlcs  could  help  ue.     Bd 
we  went,  1  wrote  Tniddles  u  full  statement  of  all  that  hod  bappoatdt  i 
Traddles  wrote  me  bnck  a  capital  answer,  eipres&ive  of  Ids  sjinpatlij  i 
friendship. 

We  found  him  hard  at  work  with  his  inkstand  and  tui^ierB.  nJredKd 
the  sight  of  the  flowerpot-stand  nnd  the  little  round  table  m  a  i)om«r  tf  I 
■mall  apartment.  Ue  received  us  i-ordially,  and  uinde  lirieiida  willi  1 
Dick  in  a  moment.  Mr.  Dick  professed  an  absolute  certaiuty  of  '  " 
seen  him  before,  and  we  both  said,  "  Very  likely." 

The  first  subject  on  which  1  had  to  consult  Traddles  was  tliii.- 
hcard  that  many  men  distinguished  in  various  pursuits  had  ' 
by  reportiug  the  debates  in  Parliament.     Traddles  Uavlug 
papers  to  me,  as  one  of  his  hopes,  1  had  put  the  two 
and  told  Traddles  in  my  letter  that   I  wished   lo  know 
(lUfllify  myself  for  this  pursuit.     Traddles  now  informed 
of  his  inquiries,  that  the  mere  mcehaiucal  aetjuisitiou  necfssarr, 
in  rare  eases,  for  thorough  excellence  in  it,  thnt  is  to  say.  a  jierfed 
entire  command  of  the  mystery  of  short-liiind  writing  and  TcadiDc,ni 
about  djunl  in  dilfieully  to  the  mastery  of  six  langUHgea ;  ami  lul  il 
might  perhaps  lie  ntlnined,  by  dint  of  perseverance,  in  the  ooium  tit 
few  years.      Tmddlcs  reasonably  supposed  that  this  would  trttls  Ikl  I 
business ;  but  I,  only  feeling  that  here  indeed  wera  a  few  tjill  tren  btW  J 
hewn  down,  imroedialely  resolved  to  work  my  way  on  to  Dora  I"      ^ 
this  thicluit.  flxe  in  hnnd. 

"  1  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  my  dear  Traddles  I  "  said  [. 
begin  to-morrow," 

Traddles  looked  astonished,  as  he  well  might ;  but  he  had  no  iiotimi  « 
ret  of  my  rapturoua  coudilion.     ' 
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*•  I  '11  buy  a  book,"  said  I,  "  witb  a  good  scheme  of  this  art  in  it ;  I  '11 
work  at  it  at  the  Commons,  where  I  haven't  half  enough  to  do ;  I  '11  take 
down  the  speeches  in  our  court  for  practice — Traddles,  my  dear  fellow, 
I H  roaster  it ! " 

**  Dear  me,"  said  Traddles,  opening  his  eyes,  **  I  had  no  idea  you  were 
such  a  determined  character,  Coppcrfield  1 " 

I  don't  know  how  he  should  have  had,  for  it  was  new  enough  to  me. 
I  passed  that  off,  and  brought  Mr.  Dick  on  the  carpet. 

*•  You  see,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  wistfully,  "  if  I  could  exert  myself,  Mr.  Trad- 
dles— if  I  could  beat  a  drum — or  blow  anything !  " 

Poor  fellow!  I  have  little  doubt  he  would  have  preferred  such  an 
enq)loymeut  in  his  heart  to  all  others.  Traddles,  who  would  not  have 
sndled  for  the  world,  replied  composedly : 

"But  you  are  a  very  good  penman,  sir.  You  told  me  so,  Copperfield?" 

"  Excellent ! "  said  I.  And  indeed  he  was.  He  wrote  with  extra- 
ordinary neatness. 

•*  Don't  you  think,"  said  Traddles,  "  you  could  copy  writings,  sir,  if 
I  got  them  for  you  ?  " 

Mr.  Dick  looked  doubtfully  at  me.     "  Eh,  Trotwood  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head.  Mr.  Dick  shook  his,  and  sighed.  "  Tell  him  about 
the  Memorial,"  said  Mr.  Dick. 

I  explained  to  Traddles  that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  keeping  King 
Gharies  the  First  out  of  Mr.  Dick's  manuscripts ;  Mr.  Dick  in  the  mean- 
while looking  very  deferentially  and  seriously  at  Traddles,  and  sucking 
kie  thumb. 

"But  these  writings,  you  know,  that  I  speak  of,  are  already  drawn 
np  and  finished,"  said  Traddles  after  a  little  consideration.  "  Mr.  Dick 
has  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Wouldn't  that  make  a  difference.  Copper- 
field  ?    At  all  events  wouldn't  it  be  well  to  try  ?  " 

This  gave  us  new  hope.  Traddles  and  I  laying  our  heads  together 
apart,  while  Mr.  Dick  anxiously  watched  us  from  his  chair,  we  con- 
eocted  a  scheme  in  virtue  of  which  we  got  him  to  work  next  day,  with 
triumphant  success. 

On  a  table  by  the  window  in  Buckingham  Street,  we  set  out  the  work 
Traddles  procured  for  him — which  was  to  make,  I  forget  how  many 
copies  of  a  legal  document  about  some  right  of  way — and  on  another  table 
we  spread  the  last  unfinished  original  of  the  great  Memorial.  Our 
instructions  to  Mr.  Dick  were  that  lie  should  copy  exactly  what  he  had 
before  him,  without  the  least  departure  from  the  original ;  and  that  when 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  King  Charles  the 
First,  he  should  lly  to  the  Memorial.  We  exhorted  him  to  be  resolute  in 
this,  and  left  my  aunt  to  observe  him.  My  aunt  reported  to  us,  after- 
wards, that,  at  first,  he  was  like  a  man  playing  the  kettle-drums,  and 
constantly  divided  his  attentions  between  the  two ;  but  that,  finding  this 
confuse  and  fatigue  him,  and  having  his  copy  there,  plainly  before  his 
eyes,  he  soon  sat  at  it  in  an  orderly  business-like  manner,  and  postponed 
the  Memorial  to  a  more  convenient  time.  In  a  word,  although  we  took 
great  care  that  he  should  have  no  more  to  do  than  was  good  for  him,  and 
although  he  did  not  begin  with  the  beginning  of  a  week,  he  earned  by  the 
following  Saturday  night  ten  shillings  and  nine  pence;  and  never,  while 
I  liye,  shall  I  forget  his  going  about  to  all  the  shops  in  the  neighboorhood 
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to  change  this  treasure  into  sixpences,  or  his  bringing  them  to  my  annt 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  heart  upon  a  waiter,  with  tears  of  joy  and  pride 
in  his  eyes.  He  was  like  one  under  the  propitious  influence  of  a  charm, 
from  the  moment  of  his  being  usefully  employed ;  and  if  there  were  a 
happy  man  in  the  world,  that  Saturday  night,  it  was  the  grateful  creature 
who  thought  my  aunt  the  most  wonderful  woman  in  existence,  and.  me  the 
most  wonderful  young  man. 

'*  No  starving  now,  Trotwood,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  shaking  hands  with  me 
in  a  comer.  "  I  '11  provide  for  her,  sir  1 "  and  he  flourished  his  ten  fingers 
in  the  air,  as  if  they  were  ten  banks. 

I  hardly  know  which  was  the  better  pleased,  Traddles  or  I.  "It 
really,"  said  Traddles,  suddenly,  taking  a  letter  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
giving  it  to  me,  "  put  Mr.  Micawber  quite  out  of  my  head  1 " 

The  letter  (Mr.  Micawber  never  missed  any  possible  opportimity  of 
writing  a  letter)  was  addressed  to  me,  *'  By  the  kindness  of  T.  Traddles, 
Esquire,  of  the  Inner  Temple."     It  ran  thus  : — 

"  My  deae  Coppeefield, 

"  You  may  possibly  not  be  unprepared  to  receive  the  intioiaiion 
that  something  hits  turned  up.  I  may  have  mentioned  to  you  on  a  former 
occasion  that  I  was  in  expectation  of  such  an  event. 

"  I  am  about  to  establish  myself  in  one  of  the  provincial  towna  of  our 
favored  island,  (where  the  society  may  be  described  as  a  happy  admixtore 
of  the  agricultural  and  the  clerical),  in  immediate  connexion  with  one  ci 
the  learned  professions.  Mrs.  Micawber  and  our  offspring  will  aooompaay 
me.  Our  ashes,  at  a  future  period,  will  probably  be  found  oomsiingled 
in  the  cemetery  attached  to  a  venerable  pile,  for  which  the  spot  to  whioli 
I  refer,  has  acquired  a  reputation,  shall  I  say  from  China  to  Peru  ? 

"  In  bidding  adieu  to  the  modem  Babylon,  where  we  have  undergone 
many  vicissitudes,  I  trast  not  ignobly,  Mrs.  Micawber  and  myself  cannot 
disguise  from  our  minds  that  we  part,  it  may  be  for  years  and  it  may  be 
for  ever,  with  an  individual  linked  by  strong  associations  to  the  altar  of 
our  domestic  life.  If,  on  the  eve  of  such  a  departure,  you  will  aooom- 
pany  our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Traddles,  to  our  present  abode, 
and  there  reciprocate  the  wishes  natural  to  the  occasion,  you  will  confer 
a  Boon 

"On 
"One 
"Who 
"Is 

"  Ever  yours, 

"  WiLKINS   MiCAWBEE." 

I  was  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Micawber  had  got  rid  of  his  dust  and  ashes, 
and  that  something  reaUy  had  turned  up  at  last.  Learning  from  Traddles 
that  the  invitation  referred  to  the  evening  then  wearing  away,  I  expressed 
my  readiness  to  do  honor  to  it ;  and  we  went  off"  together  to  the  lodging 
which  Mr.  Micawber  occupied  as  Mr.  Mortimer,  and  which  waa  situated 
near  the  top  of  the  Gray's  Inn  Boad. 

The  resources  of  this  lodging  were  so  limited,  that  we  found  the  twins, 
now  some  eight  or  nine  years  old,  rqiosing  in  a  tum-up  bedatead  in  the 
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family  sittiog-room,  where  Mr.  Micawber  kad  prepared,  in  a  wasfa-hand- 
fttand  jug,  what  he  called  "  a  Brew  *'  of  the  agre^le  beverage  lor  which 
he  was  Sunoos.  I  had  the  pleasure,  on  this  occasion,  oi  renewing  the 
aoqnaintance  of  Master  Micawber,  whom  I  found  a  promising  boy  of 
about  twelve  or  thirteen,  very  subject  to  that  restlesmess  of  limb  which  is 
not  an  unfirequent  phenomenon  in  youths  of  his  age.  I  also  became  once 
more  known  to  his  sister,  Miss  Micawber,  in  whom,  as  Mr.  Micawber  told 
OS,  "  her  mother  renewed  her  youth,  like  the  Phoenix." 

"  My  dear  Gopperfield,"  said  Mr.  Micawber, "  yourself  and  Mr.Traddles 
find  us  on  the  brink  of  migration,  and  will  excuse  any  little  discomforts 
incidental  to  that  position." 

Glancing  round  as  I  made  a  suitable  reply,  I  observed  that  the  family 
effects  were  already  packed,  and  that  the  amount  of  luggage  was  by  no 
means  overwhdming.  I  congratulated  Mrs.  Micawber  on  Uie  approaching 
change. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Copperfield,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  "  of  your  friendly 
interest  in  all  our  affairs,  I  am  well  assured.  My  family  may  consider  it 
Jbanishment,  if  they  please ;  but  I  am  a  wife  and  mother,  and  I  never 
will  desert  Mr.  Micawber." 

Traddles,  appealed  to,  by  Mrs.  Micawber's  eye,  feelingly  acquiesced. 

"  That,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  *'  that,  at  least,  is  my  view,  my  dear 
Mr.  Copperfield  and  Mr.  Traddles,  of  the  obligation  which  I  took  upon 
myself  when  I  repeated  the  irrevocable  words,  '  I,  Emma,  take  thee, 
Wilkins.'  I  read  the  service  over  with  a  flat-candle  on  the  previous 
night,  and  the  conclusion  I  derived  from  it  was,  that  I  never  could 
desert  Mr.  Micawber.  And,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  *'  though  it  is  pos- 
sible I  may  be  mistaken  in  my  view  of  the  ceremony,  I  never  will ! " 

'*  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  a  little  impatiently,  '*  I  am  not 
conscious  that  you  are  expected  to  do  any  thing  of  the  sort." 

"  I  am  aware,  my  dear  Mr.  Copperfield,"  pursued  Mrs.  Micawber, 
"  that  I  am  now  about  to  cast  my  lot  among  strangers ;  and  I  am  also 
aware  that  the  various  members  of  my  family,  to  whom  Mr.  Micawber  has 
written  in  the  most  gentlemanly  terms,  announcing  that  fact,  have  not 
taken  the  least  notice  of  Mr.  Micawber's  communication.  Indeed  I  may 
be  superstitious,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  "  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
Mr.  Micawber  is  destined  never  to  receive  any  answers  whatever  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  communications  he  writes.  I  may  augur,  from  the 
lolence  of  my  family,  that  they  object  to  the  resolution  I  have  taken ;  but 
I  should  not  allow  myself  to  be  swerved  from  the  path  of  duty,  Mr. 
Cq)perfield,  even  by  my  papa  and  mama,  were  they  still  living." 

I  expressed  my  opinion  that  this  was  going  in  the  right  direction. 

'*  It  may  be  a  sacrifice,*'  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  '*  to  immure  one's-sdf 
in  a  Cathedral  town ;  but  surely,  Mr.  Copperfield,  if  it  is  a  sacrifice  in 
me,  it  is  much  more  a  sacrifice  in  a  man  of  Mr.  Micawber's  abilities." 

"  Oh !    You  are  going  to  a  Cathedral  town  ?"  said  I. 

Mr.  Micawber,  who  had  been  helpmg  us  all,  out  of  the  wash-hand- 
stand jug,  replied : 

"  To  Canterbury.  In  fact,  my  dear  Copperfield,  I  have  entered  into 
arrangements,  by  virtue  of  which  I  stand  pledged  and  contracted  to  our 
friend  Heep,  to  assist  and  serve  him  in  the  capacity  of — and  to  be — his 
confidential  derk." 
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"  that  U 

business  habits,  and  tlie  prufipnt  EUggcBlionB,  of  Mrs.  Micawbcr,  have  itf 
a  great  measure  conduced  to  this  result.  The  gauntlet,  to  wbich  Mn 
Hicawber  referred  upon  a  Tonncr  occasion,  being  tlirowu  dowti  in  U 
form  of  an  advert iseraent,  was  taken  up  by  my  fricml  Heep,  and  led  lo 
mutual  recog;nition.  Of  my  friend  Hccp,"  said  Mr.  Micanlier,  "  wboLi 
mim  of  remarkable  shrewdness,  I  dcaiie  to  apeak  with  all  poatibla  topee 
My  friend 'Heep  has  not  fixed  the  positive  ivmuncration  at  too  hljfli  • 
figure,  but  he  has  made  n  grcnt  deal,  in  tlic  way  of  Mttrieation  Odbi  tf 
prrsRure  of  pecuniary  diHiculties,  contingent  on  the  value  of  my  lenice 
and  on  the  value  of  those  services  I  pin  toy  faith.  Such  addraH  ;u 
inlelligence  as  I  chance  to  possess,"  said  Mr.  Micnwbor,  boaMfulfK 
disparaging  himself,  with  the  old  genteel  air,  "  will  be  dcTotcd  to  > 
friend  Heep's  service.  I  have  already  some  acquaintance  with  the  lav- 
as B  defendant  on  civil  process — nnd  I  stiall  immediately  apply  nytelf  tl 
the  Commentaries  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  remark^ilc  of  tm 
Engliah  Jiu-ists.  I  believe  it  is  unuecessar}'  to  add  tluit  I  allude  U 
Mr.  Justice  Black  stone." 

These  observations,  and  indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  obwrvntiooaiBaill 
that  evening,  were  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Micawber's  discovering  that  Mn 
Micawber  was  silting  on  bis  boots,  or  holding  his  head  on  with  both  ■ 
as  if  he  felt  it  loose,  or  uceidentally  kicking  Tnddles  uniler  (hr  tMt,* 
ehuflling  his  feet  over  one  another,  or  producing  tlmni  nt  distnnca  fin 
himself  iippiirently  outrageous  to  nature,  or  lying  sidewnys  with  hit  h 
among  the  wine-glasses,  or  developing  hit  reatlusness  of  limb  in  sm 
other  I'oriR  incompatible  with  the  general  interests  of  society ;  md  l| 
Master  Mirawber's  receiving  those  discoveries  in  ■  resentful  tpitil.    I M 
all  the  while,  amazed  by  Mr.  Micawber'a  disclosure,  and  wondrriDf  wU 
it  meant ;  until  Mrs.  Mieawbcr  resumed  the  thread  of  the  diKOune,  m 
claimed  my  attention. 

'■  What  I  particnhirly  request  Hr.  Micawber  to  be  careful  of,  i«,"  • 
Mrs,  Micawber,  '*  that  he  does  not,  my  dear  Mr.  Copperlield,  in  ^  '  " 
liimself  to  this  subordinate  branch  of  liic  law,  place  it  out  uf  bii  jm 

ultimately,  to  ibe  top  of  Ibe  tree.  1  mn  convinced  thtX  Hb 
'  T,  giving  liis  mind  to  a  profession  so  adajiled  to  his  bnlile 
I,  and  Ilia  (low  of  language,  tnn/  distinguish  litniself.  Kci 
■,  Mr.  Trnddles,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  aasumiuK  a  profuund  Wt 
''a  Judge,  or  even  aay  a  CJhaneillor.  Does  an  individual  plnce  bioffff 
l>eyond  the  pale  of  those  preferments  by  cnleiing  on  such  an  o&n  ■ 
Mr.  Micawber  has  accepted  f  " 

"  My  dcnr."  observed   Mr.  Micawber — but  ulanciiig  inquisitirelr  < 

Traddlea,  too ;  "  we  have  lime  enough  before  ua,  for  the  cuosidtntial 

of  those  qnestions." 

•'Micawber,"  she  returned,  "no!     Tour  mistake  in  life  is,  tbatpnA 

not  look  forward  far  enough.     You  are  bound,  in  justice  to  your  filii|^ 

if  not  to  yourself,  to  take  in  at  a  comprehensive  glance  the  cxiK-'iunt  ptitft' 

in  the  horiiion  to  whicU  your  abiiitiei  ma.V  lead  jou. 

Mr.  Micawber  coughed,  and  drank  Lis  punch  wilh  an  air  of  nUMiSiC' 

aatisfaclion— still  gkncing  at   Trnddles,   as   if  be  deurtd   lo  hare  h» 

opinion. 
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*'  Why,  the  plain  state  of  the  case,  Mrs.  Micawber,"  said  Traddles,  mildly 
breaking  the  truth  to  her,  *'  I  mean  the  real  prosaic  fact,  yon  know — " 

"  Just  so,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  **  my  dear  Mr.  Traddles,  I  wish  to  be 
as  pvosaic  and  literal  as  possible  on  a  subject  of  so  mnch  importance." 

** — ^Is,"  said  Traddles, "  that  this  branch  of  the  law,  e^en  if  Mr.  Micawber 
were  a  regular  solicitor — " 

*'  Exactly  so,"  returned  Mrs.  Micawber.  ("  Wilkins,  you  are  squinting, 
and  will  not  be  able  to  get  your  eyes  back.") 

" — Has  nothing,"  pursued  Traddles,  "  to  do  with  that.  Only  a  barrister 
is  digible  for  such  preferments ;  and  Mr.  Micawber  could  not  be  a  bar- 
rister, without  being  entered  at  an  inn  of  court  as  a  student,  for 
fi?e  years." 

**  Do  I  follow  you  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  with  her  most  affable  air 
of  business.  "  Do  I  understand,  my  dear  Mr.  Traddles,  that,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  period,  Mr.  Micawber  would  be  eligible  as  a  Judge 
or  Chancellor?" 

"  He  would  be  eligible"  returned  Traddles,  with  a  strong  emphasis  on 
that  word." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber.  "That  is  quite  sufficient.  If 
audi  is  the  case,  and  Mr.  Micawber  forfeits  no  privilege  by  entering  on 
theae  duties,  my  anxiety  is  set  at  rest.  I  speak,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber, 
"  aa  a  female,  necessarily ;  but  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
Micawber  possesses  what  I  have  heard  my  papa  call,  when  I  lived  at  home, 
the  judicial  inind ;  and  I  hope  Mr.  Micawber  is  now  entering  on  a  field 
where  that  mind  will  develope  itself,  and  take  a  commanding  station." 

I  quite  believe  that  Mr.  Micawber  saw  himself,  in  his  judicial  mind's 
eye,  on  the  woolsack.  He  passed  his  hand  complacently  over  his  bald 
head,  and  said  with  ostentatious  resignation  : 

"  My  dear,  we  will  not  anticipate  the  decrees  of  fortune.  If  I  am 
reaerved  to  wear  a  wig,  I  am  at  least  prepared,  externally,"  in  allusion  to 
hia  baldness,  "for  that  distinction.  I  do  not,"  said  Mr.  Micawber, 
*'  regnt  my  hair,  and  I  may  have  been  deprived  of  it  for  a  specific  purpose. 
I  cannot  say.  It  is  my  intention,  my  dear  Copperfield,  to  educate  my  son 
for  the  Church ;  I  will  not  deny  that  I  should  be  happy,  on  his  account,  to 
attain  to  eminence." 

•'For  the  Church?"  said  I,  still  pondering,  betwecnwhilcs,  on  Uriah  Heep. 

••  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Micawber.  "  He  has  a  remarkable  head-voice,  and 
vill  commence  as  a  chorister.  Our  residence  at  Canterbury,  and  our 
local  connexion,  will,  no  doubt,  enable  him  to  take  advantage  of  any 
vacancy  that  may  arise  in  the  Cathedral  corps. 

On  looking  at  Master  Micawber  again,  I  saw  that  he  had  a  certain 
expression  of  face,  as  if  his  voice  were  behind  his  eyebrows ;  where  it 
presently  appeared  to  be,  on  his  singing  us  (as  an  alternative  between  that 
and  bed)  "  The  Wood-Pecker  tapping."  After  many  compliments  on  this 
performance,  we  fell  into  some  general  conversation ;  and  as  I  was  too  full 
of  my  desperate  intentions  to  keep  my  altered  circumstances  to  myself,  I 
made  them  known  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber.  I  cannot  express  how 
extremely  delighted  they  both  were,  by  the  idea  of  my  aunt's  being  in 
difficulties  ;  and  how  comfortable  and  friendly  it  made  them. 

When  we  were  nearly  come  to  the  last  round  of  the  punch,  I  addressed 
myself  to  Traddles,  and  reminded  him  that  we  must  not  separate,  without 
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wubin;;  our  friends  heaitb,  liappiness,  aad  sutvesi  in  thei/  new  am 
btgged  Mr.  Micawber  to  fill  ixt  buini)erB,  aud  proptued  tbe  tOMt  ii 
form :  Bhaking  buiidi  with  him  across  the  table,  mii)  kusinit  Ure.  Uuawbi 
to  comIIle[DOTatl^  that  evtntful  orcHaiuii.  Traddlea  imitated  ute  in  (1. 
first  particular,  hut  did  not  coutider  bimadf  o  sufficiently  old  Eritaid  I 
venture  on  the  second. 

"  Mj  dear  Copperfield,"  said  Mr.  Micawbtr,  rising  with  one  of  hi*  tl 
in  each  of  his  waJsteoiit  pockets,  "  the  companion  of  niy  youtli :  if 
be  allowed  the  expreaaion — and  my  esteemed  friend  Traddjea  ;  if  I  nuj  I 
permitted  to  call  him  ao — will  allow  me,  on  the  part  of  Mri.  Mieaw) 
myself,  and  our  o^pring,  to  thaulc  them  in  the  warmest  and  ma«t  una 
promising  terms  for  their  good  wishes.     It  may  be  expected  that  tta  I 
eve  of  ■  migration  which  will  consign  ns  to  a  perfectly  new  exisUiKthS 
Mr.  Mieawber  apoke  as  If  they  were  going  fire  hundred  tLouaand  i 
"  I  should  offer  a  few  valedictory  ri^marks  to  two  aacL  fricnda  ai  I  i 
before  me.    But  all  that  I  have  to  siiy  in  this  way,  1  luve  taid.    Wlntcf^ 
station  in  godety  I  may  attain,  tlirough  thu  medium  of  tbe  learaed  p 
sion  of  which  I   am  about  to  become  a:i  unworthy  member, 
endeavour  not  to  disgrace,  and  Mrs.  Micjiwber  wiU  be  tiafc  to  mioa 
Under  the  temporary  pressure  of  pccuniury  liabilitiea,  contracted  wiA  (■ 
view  to  their  immediate  liquidalian,  but  reuiainiug  unlicjuiilnted  tluvugk  I 
a  oombinHtioa   of  circunistimoes,  I  have  been   under   the  iHcesBilj  (f  I 
assuming  u  garb  from  which  my  natural  iustincia  recoil — ]  alliw  U  | 
spcelaclcs — and  poesessing  myself  ol  a  cognomen,  to  which  I  e 
no  legitimate  pretensions.     All  I  have  to  tav  on  tliat  score  >i,  Ihit  ll*  I 
cloud  baa  passed  from  the  dreary  scene,  and  the  God  of  Day  la  mat  vat  4 
high  upon  the  mouiitatn  (ops.     On  Monday  ucil,  on  the  airJTa)  s"|*| 
four  o'clock  afttirnoon  euach  ul  Canterbun',  my  foot  will  bo  oa  my  ■ 
heath — my  name,  Miuuwber !  " 

Mr.  Micawbcr  resumed  hia  seat  on  tlie  close  of  tkeae  remark*,  i 
two  glasses  of  punch  In  grave  succession,    lie  Iheu  t 
solemnity : 

"  Une  thing  more  1  have  to  do,  before  this  separation  b  t 
that  is  to  perfoini  an  act  of  Justice.     My  friend  Mr.  Tbo> 
has.  on  two  eeverul  occasions,  '  put  his  name,'  if  I  may  un 
exprcsiion,  to  bUla  of  exduinge  for  my  accommodation.     On  tW  i 
occnsion  Mr.  Thomas  Tmddles  was  left^let  me  say,  in  short,  in  UmIi 
The  fulfilment  of  the  second  has  not  yet  nriired.     The  amount  rflhlfc 
obligntion,"   liere  Mr.  Micawlier  carefully  referred  to  piM 
bcbeve,  twenty -three,  four,  Dine  and  a  half;  of  the  aacond, 
my  entry  of  Ihat  transaction,  eighteen,  aix,  two.     ThsK  ■ 
make  a  total,  if  my  eolculation  is  correct,  amountiog  to  fanv-<iH,ll_ 
and  a  half.     My  friend  Coppcrficld  will  |>erhBp«  ao  me  tne  (arorli 
that  total  P  " 

1  did  so  and  found  it  correct. 

"  To  Ir^Bve  (his  metropolii,"  stiid  Mr.  ^limwber.  "  and  my  (tiaad  II 
Thomaa  Tra<ldleg,  without  acquitting  myself  of  tl)e  pocnniary  put  of  l| 
obbgation.  would  weigh  upon  my  mind  to  nn  iusupiKirUiUa  oxtoat.  ' 
huve,  therefore,  prepared  for  my  friend  Mr.  '1  homna  Traddlea.  bmI  1  a 

hold  in  my  hand,  o  document,  which  accoroplishca  tbe  d 

beg  to  hand  to  my  friend  Mr.  Thomaa  Traddlea  my  I.  0.  U.  lot  i 
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teD,  ekren  and  a  half;  and  I  am  happy  to  recover  my  moral  dignity,  and 
to  know  that  I  can  once  more  walk  erect  before  my  fellow  man ! " 

With  this  introduction  (which  greatly  affected  him),  Mr.  Micawber 
plaeed  his  I.  O.  U.  in  the  hands  of  Traddles,  and  said  he  wished  him  wdl 
m  every  rdation  of  life.  I  am  persuaded,  not  only  that  this  was  quite  the 
tame  to  Mr.  Micawber  as  paying  the  money,  but  that  Traddles  himself 
hardly  knew  the  difference  until  he  had  had  time  to  think  about  it. 

Mr.  Micawber  walked  so  erect  before  his  fellow  man,  on  the  strength  of 
this  virtaous  action,  that  his  chest  looked  half  as  broad  again  when  he 
lighted  tn  down  stairs.  We  parted  with  great  heartiness  on  both  sides ; 
and  when  1  had  seen  Traddles  to  his  own  door,  and  was  going  home  alone, 
I  thought,  among  the  other  odd  and  contradictory  things  I  mused  upon, 
that,  shppery  as  Mr.  Micawber  was,  I  was  probably  indebted  to  some  com- 
passionate recollection  he  retained  of  me  as  his  boy-lodger,  for  never  having 
been  asked  by  him  for  money.  I  certainly  should  not  have  had  the  morid 
courage  to  rciuse  it ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  knew  that  (to  his  credit  be 
it  written),  quite  as  well  as  I  did. 


CHAPTEE  XXXVn. 

A    LITTLE    COLD    WATEB. 

My  new  life  had  lasted  for  more  than  a  week,  and  I  was  stronger  than  ever 
in  those  tremendous  practical  resolutions  that  I  felt  the  crisis  required.  I 
€»ntinued  to  walk  extremely  fast,  and  to  have  a  general  idea  that  I  was 
getting  on.  I  made  it  a  rule  to  take  as  much  out  of  myself  as  I  possibly 
^ould,  in  my  way  of  doing  every  thiug  to  which  I  applied  my  energies.  I 
anade  a  perfect  victim  of  myself.  I  even  entertained  some  idea  of  putting 
myself  on  a  vegetable  diet,  vaguely  conceiving  that,  in  becoming  a  gramini- 
vorous animal,  I  should  sacrifice  to  Dora. 

As  yet,  little  Dora  was  quite  unconscious  of  my  desperate  firmness, 
otherwise  than  as  my  letters  darkly  shadowed  it  forth.  But,  another 
Saturday  came,  and  on  that  Saturday  evening  she  was  to  be  at  Miss 
Mills's ;  and  when  Mr.  Mills  had  gone  to  his  whist-club  (telegraphed  to  me 
in  the  street,  by  a  bird-cage  in  the  drawing-room  middle  window),  I  was  to 
go  there  to  tea. 

By  this  time,  we  were  quite  settled  down  in  Buckingham  Street,  where 
Ifr.  Dick  continued  his  copying  in  a  state  of  absolute  felicity.  My  aunt 
bad  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  Mrs.  Crupp,  by  paying  her  off^  throw- 
ing the  first  pitcher  she  planted  on  the  stairs  out  of  window,  and  protecting 
in  person,  up  and  down  the  staircase,  a  supernumerary  whom  she  engsged 
from  the  outer  world.  These  vigorous  measures  struck  such  terror  to 
the  breast  of  Mrs.  Crupp,  that  she  subsided  into  her  own  kitchen,  under 
the  impression  that  my  aunt  was  mad.  My  aunt  being  supremely  indif- 
ferent to  Mrs*  Crupp's  opinion  and  everybody  else's,  and  rather  favoring 
than  discouraging  the  idea,  Mrs.  Crupp,  of  late  the  bold,  became  within  a 
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few  iaya  to  rninl-liearted,  tlint  rather  llian  encounti-r  my  aunt  npoo  tfl 
sUirr^c,  she  would  endeavour  to  bide  ber  portly  form  lidiind  door*^ 
leaving  visible,  however,  a  wide  margin  of  flannel  peiLieoal — or  vooH 
ehrink  into  dnrk  comers.  This  f^itie  my  aunt  such  luupeakable  niiaCifl 
tioTi,  tliBt  1  believe  she  took  n  liclight  iu  prowling  up  and  Juwit.  wiUi  hH 
bonnet  inanncly  perched  oti  the  top  of  her  head,  at  times  ivbeu  Mrs.  Cn^H 
WBS  likely  to  be  in  the  wiiy.  3 

My  uunt,  being  uncommonly  neat  and  ingenious,  made  so  majjy  MtifM 
improvemonts  in  our  domeslie  arrangirments,  that  I  seemed  to  be  nckfl 
instead  of  poorer.  Among  the  rest,  ahe  cotiverled  ihe  pantry  into  a 
drcBBiiig-room  for  me ;  and  purchased  and  embellished  a  bnlslcad  for  ■■ 
orcupntioii,  which  looked  aa  like  a  Ixiokcaie  in  the  daytime,  u  »  bedatMH 
rould,  1  was  the  object  of  her  constant  solicitude ;  sod  my  poor  molhH 
her^clT  could  not  have  loved  mc  better,  or  studied  more  hoir  to  nuko  ^U 
happy.  ■ 

Feggotty  had  coDsidercd  herself  highly  privileired  in  boing  sUovM  IH 

tarlicipate  in  these  labors;  and,  olthougli  ahe  still  retained  aomeUiiog  ifl 
et  old  sentiment  of  awe  in  reference  to  my  aunt,  had  rcccivnl  to  W^a 
marka  of  eucourngement  and  conlidenee,  that  they  were  the  beat  fhoM  | 
possible.     But  the  time  had  now  eome  (I  am  speaking  of  the  Ssturdir 
when  I  was  to  take  tea  at  Miss  Mills's]  when  it  whs  necessary  for  Urt  tJ 
retom  home,  and  enter  on  thedisehai^  of  the  duties  she  bad  undertttni 
in  behalf  of  Ham.     "  So  good  bye,  Barkis,"  said  my  aunt.  "  and  tab  cut 
of  yourself  I      I  am  sure  I  never  thought  I  could  be  aorrj'  to  loi*  joal" 

1  took  Feggotty  to  the  coach-office,  and  snw  her  o^.  Shti  erinl  it  1 
parting,  nnd  confided  her  brother  to  my  friendship  as  Ham  hail  done.  Wi  | 
jittd  heard  nothing  of  liim  since  he  went  away,  that  sunny  artenicioa. 

"  And  now,  ray  own  dear  Davy,"  said  feggotty,  "  if,  while  ymi'rt  •  1 
prentice,  you  should  want  any  money  to  spend ;  or  if,  when  you 're  oo'' 1 
your  time,  my  dear,  you  should  «ant  any  to  set  you  np  (and  you  niut  Al  j 
one  or  other,  or  both,  my  darling) ;  who  has  such  a  gooil  right  la  ■*  1 
leave  to  lend  it  you,  as  my  sweet  girl's  own  old  stupid  me  I  "  | 

I  was  not  so  savagely  independent  ns  to  ssy  nnything  in  reply,  but  lU  j 
if  ever  I  borrowed  money  of  anyone,  I  would  borrow  it  of  her.     NmI  " 
rccepting  a  lorge  sum  on  the  spot,  I  believe  this  gave  IVggotty  more  «» 
fort  than  anything  I  could  have  done. 

"And,  my  dear  I"  whispered  I'eggotty,  "tell  the  pretty  little  SBBII 
that  I  should  so  have  liked  to  see  her,  only  for  a  minute  I  And  UU  b*  ' 
(hat  before  she  marries  my  boy,  I'll  come  nnd  make  your  hanae  m 
liful  for  ymi,  if  you  'U  let  me  I'* 

1  declared  that  nobody  else  should  touch  it;  and  this  pnro  IVgpUj 
such  delight  that  she  went  away  in  good  sjiirils. 

I  fatigued  myself  na  much  ns  I  posaibiy  could  in  the  Commoiu  ■&  A 
by  a  varictv  of  devices,  and  at  the  appointed  time  in  the  crm' 
to  Ur.  MiiU's  street.     Mr.  Mills,  who  wns  a  terrible  fellow  ta  bit  « 
afier  dinner,  had  not  yet  gone  out,  and  there  wns  no  birdcage  in  the  n 
window. 

lie  kept  me  wailing  so  long,  that  I  fervrnlly  hoped  the  Club  wtiiiU  J 
him  for  being  late.     At  loit  he  came  out ;  and  then  I  aaw  my  inrn  DCid 
bang  up  the  birdcage,  and  peep  into  tbo  balcony  Iu  look  for  mc,  mmI  m 
iu  again  when  the  aaw  1  was  there,  while  Jip  remniucd  bcfaiml,  to  faart 
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iigurioasly  at  an  immense  butcher's  d(^  in  the  street,  who  could  have 
taken  him  like  a  pill. 

Dora  came  to  the  drawing-room  door  to  meet  me;  and  Jip  came 
scrambling  out,  tumbling  over  his  own  growls,  under  the  impression 
that  I  was  a  Bandit ;  and  we  all  tliree  went  in,  as  happy  and  loving  as 
oonid  be.  I  soon  carried  desolation  into  the  bosom  of  our  joys — not  that 
I  meant  to  do  it,  but  that  I  was  so  full  of  the  subject — by  asking  Dora, 
without  the  smallest  preparation,  if  she  could  love  a  beggar?  -* 

My  pretty,  little,  startled  Dora !  Her  only  association  with  the  word 
was  a  yellow  face  and  a  nightcap,  or  a  pair  of  crutches,  or  a  wooden  leg, 
or  a  dog  with  a  decanter-stand  in  his  mouth,  or  something  of  that  kind ; 
and  she  stared  at  me  with  the  most  delightful  wonder. 

"  How  can  you  ask  me  anything  so  fooUsh  1 "  pouted  Dora.  "  Love  a 
beggar!" 

••  Dora,  my  own  dearest !  *'  said  I.    "  /  am  a  beggar !  ** 

"  How  can  you  be  such  a  silly  thing,"  replied  Dora,  slapping  my  hand, 
*'  as  to  sit  there,  telling  such  stories  ?     I  '11  make  Jip  bite  you  I  " 

Her  childish  way  was  the  most  delicious  way  in  the  world  to  me,  but  it 
was  necessary  to  be  explicit,  and  I  solemnly  repeated : 

"  Dora,  my  own  life,  I  am  your  ruined  David ! " 

"  I  declare  I  '11  make  Jip  bite  you  1 "  said  Dora,  shaking  her  curls,  "  if 
joa  are  so  ridiculous." 

But  I  looked  so  serious,  that  Dora  left  off  shaking  her  curls,  and  laid  her 
trembling  little  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  first  looked  scared  and  anxious, 
then  began  to  cry.  That  was  dreadful.  I  fell  upon  my  knees  before  the 
sofa,  caressing  her,  and  imploring  her  not  to  rend  my  heart ;  but,  for  some 
time,  poor  little  Dora  did  nothing  but  exclaim  Oh  dear !  oh  dear ! 
And  oh,  she  was  so  frightened  !  And  where  was  Julia  Mills  !  And  oh,  take 
lier  to  Julia  Mills,  and  go  away,  please !  until  I  was  almost  beside  myself. 

At  last,  after  an  agony  of  supplication  and  protestation,  I  got  Dora  to 
look  at  me,  with  a  horrified  expression  of  face,  which  I  gradually  soothed 
until  it  was  only  loving,  and  her  soft,  pretty  cheek  was  lying  against  mine. 
Then  I  told  her,  with  my  arms  clasped  round  her,  how  1  loved  her,  so 
dearly,  and  so  dearly  ;  how  I  felt  it  right  to  offer  to  release  her  from  her 
engagement,  because  now  I  was  poor ;  how  I  never  could  bear  it,  or  recover 
it,  if  I  lost  her ;  how  I  had  no  fears  of  poverty,  if  she  had  none,  my  arm 
being  nerved  and  my  heart  inspired  by  her ;  how  I  was  already  working 
with  a  courage  such  as  none  but  lovers  knew ;  how  I  had  begun  to  be 
practical,  and  to  look  into  the  future ;  how  a  crust  well  earned  was  sweeter 
far  than  a  feast  inherited  ;  and  much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  which  I 
delivered  in  a  burst  of  passionate  eloquence  quite  siu-prising  to  myself, 
though  I  had  been  thinking  about  it,  day  and  night,  ever  since  my  aunt 
had  astonished  me. 

**  Is  your  heart  mine  still,  dear  Dora  ?  "  said  I,  rapturously,  for  I  knew 
by  her  clinging  to  me  that  it  was. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  cried  Dora.  "  Oh,  ves,  it 's  all  vours.  Oh,  don't  be 
dreadful!" 

/  dreadful !     To  Dora  I 

**  Don't  talk  about  being  poor,  and  working  hard !  "  said  Dora,  nestling 
closer  to  me.     "  Oh,  don't,  don't  I  " 

"  Hy  dearest  love,"  said  I,  "  the  crust  well-earned —  " 
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"Oil,  jei:  biit  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  mora  sbout  cnisto  !  "  lurl  DatK 
"  And  Ji[i  must  We  a  miittnn-chop  every-day  at  twol»e,  or  be  '11  die  I "' 

1  was  cUamitd  with  her  chililiih,  winning  way,     1  fondly  explained  tn 
Dora  ihatJip  sliouldbnve  his  mutton-chop  wit)  i  hit  accuatomeiln 
I  drew  a  picture  of  our  fru^l  home,  made  independent  by  my  I 
sketchtng'in  the  little  house  I  had  eecn  at  Ilighgatc,  and  my  aunt 
room  up-stairs. 

"  1  nm  not  dreadful  now,  Dora  ?  "  aaid  I,  tendrriy. 

"  Oh,  no,  no  I  "  cried  Dora.     "Hut  I  hope  your  aunt  will  1ce«p  in  h 
own  room  a  good  deal  I     And  I  hope  she 't  not  a  sooMing  old  thin^  t  '*  I 

If  it  were  posaible  for  me  to  love  Don  more  tlien  ctct,  [  am  auce  1  d|' 
But  1  felt  she  was  u  little  impi  ticlicnble.  It  damped  my  ncw-h 
find  that  ardor  so  difficult  of  eommuaication  to  hrr.     I  a 
trial.     When  she  wa«  quite  herself  aj^ain,  and  was  ending  Jip'til 
lay  upon  her  lap,  I  became  grave,  and  said  ; 

"  My  own !    May  I  mention  something  ?  " 

"  Oh,  please  don't  be  practical !  "  said  Dora,  coaningly. 
frightens  me  so !  " 

•' Sweet henrt  1 "  I  returned;  "tber*  is  notluDg  to  alnrm  4 
this.     I  want  yon  to  think  of  it  quite  differently.     I  want  to  a 
you,  and  iospire  you,  Dora !  " 

"  Oh,  but  that  'a  so  shocking  1 "  cried  Dora. 

"  My  love,  no.     Perseverance  and  strength  of  ehamctflr  w 
to  bear  much  worse  things." 

"  But  I  haven't  got  any  strength  at  all,"  said  Dom,  sbolting  ha  i 
"  Have  I,  Jip  ?     Oh,  do  kiss  Jip,  snd  be  agreeable  !  " 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  kissing  Jip,  when  ahe  held  bini  tip  to  b 
that  purpose,  putting  her  own  bright,  rosy  little  month  into  km ' 
us   she  directed  the  operation,  which  she  insisted  ihould  be  ] 
symmetrically,  on  the  centre  of  his  nose.   I  did  as  she  bi 
myself  afterwanls  for  my  obedience — and  she  charmed  me  out  at  I 
graver  eharaeter  for  I  don't  know  how  long. 

"  But,  Dora,  my  be!o\-ed  I  "  said  I,  at  latt  resttmiag  it ;  "Imp 
to  mention  something." 

The  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court  might  have  fallen  id  love  wl 
to  see  her  fold  her  little  hands  and  hold  thrm  up,  begging  ukI  pay 
not  to  be  dreadfid  any  more. 

"  Indeed  I  am  not  going  to  he,  my  darling!  "  I  aunni  imt. 
Dora,  my  love,  if  you  will  sometimes  think, — not  deapondini^y,  jaa  k 
fiir  from  that! — but  if  yon  will  sometimes  think — ^just  to  encourage yi 
self — that  you  are  engaged  to  a  poor  roan — " 

"  Don't,  don't !     Pray  don't  1 "  erird  Dora.     "  It  'e  ni  retr  dro&lQ 

"  My  soul,  not  nt  nil  1  "  aaid  I,  cheerfully.  "  If  jou  i 
think  of  that,  and  look  about  now  and  then  at  your  popt'i 
niid  endeavour  to  acquire  a  little  habit — of  necounts,  foe  insuuicv — 

Poor  Ultle  Bora  received  this  suggistion  with  souuitkiug  UmI  « 
a  sob  and  half  a  scream. 

" — It  will  be  so  useful  to  in  after  ward »,"  I  went  no,     "Anil  if  li 
would  promise  me  to  read  n  littlo—a  little  Coakerr  Book  tbal  I  wiMJ 
»end  you.  it  woidd  be  to  ext^ll»iit  for  both  of  tis.     Por  onr  patli  i 
my  Itara,"  said  I,  warming  with  the  tubject,  "ia  tiany  aoA  ragged  tiiM 
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and  it  rests  with  us  to  smooth  it.  We  most  fight  our  way  onward.  We 
most  be  brave.  There  are  obstacles  to  be  met,  and  we  most  meet,  and 
cnub  them  I " 

I  was  going  on  at  a  great  rate,  with  a  clenched  hand,  and  a  most 
enthusiastic  countenance ;  but  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  proceed.  I  had 
nid  enough.  I  had  done  it  again.  Oh,  she  was  so  frightened  I  Oh, 
where  was  Julia  Mills !  Oh,  take  her  to  Julia  Mills,  and  go  away, 
jdeaae  I  So  that,  in  short,  I  was  quite  distracted,  and  raved  about  the 
diawing-room. 

I  thought  I  had  killed  her,  this  time.  I  sprinkled  water  on  her  face. 
I  went  down  on  my  knees.  I  plucked  at  my  hair.  I  denounced  myself  as 
a  lemorselesa  brute  and  a  ruthless  beast.  I  implored  her  forgiveness.  I 
besought  her  to  look  up.  I  ravaged  Miss  Mills's  work-box  for  a  smelling- 
bottle,  and  in  my  agony  of  mind  applied  an  ivory  needle-case  instead,  and 
dropped  all  the  needles  over  Dora.  I  shook  my  fists  at  Jip,  who  was  as  frantic 
as  myself.  I  did  every  wild  extravagance  that  could  be  done,  and  was  a 
long  way  beyond  the  end  of  my  wits  when  Miss  Mills  came  into  the  room. 

**  Who  has  done  this !  "  exclaimed  Miss  Mills,  succouring  her  friend. 

I  replied,  "  7,  Miss  Mills !  /  have  done  it !  Behold  the  destroyer  I " 
-—or  words  to  that  effect — and  hid  my  face  ftx>m  the  light,  in  the 
aolk  cushion. 

At  first  Miss  Mills  thought  it  was  a  quarrel,  and  that  we  were  verging 
on  the  Desert  of  Sahara ;  but  she  soon  found  out  how  matters  stood,  for 
my  dear  affectionate  little  Dora,  embracing  her,  began  exclaiming  that  I 
''  a  poor  laborer ;"  and  then  cried  for  me,  and  embraced  me,  and  asked 
rould  I  let  her  give  me  all  her  money  to  keep,  and  then  fell  on  Miss 
Mills's  neck,  sobbing  as  if  her  tender  heart  were  broken. 

Miss  Mills  must  have  been  bom  to  be  a  blessing  to  us.  She  ascertained 
firom  me  in  a  few  words  what  it  was  all  about,  comforted  Dora,  and 
gradually  convinced  her  that  I  was  not  a  laborer — from  my  manner  of 
stating  the  case  I  believe  Dora  concluded  that  I  was  a  navigator,  and  went 
balancing  myself  up  and  down  a  plank  all  day  with  a  wheelbarrow — and 
•0  brought  us  together  in  peace.  When  we  were  quite  composed,  and 
Dora  had  gone  up-stnirs  to  put  some  rose-water  to  her  eyes,  Miss  Mills 
rang  for  tea.  In  the  ensuing  interval,  I  told  Miss  Mills  that  she  was 
evermore  my  friend,  and  that  my  heart  must  cease  to  vibrate  ere  I  could 
forget  her  sympathy. 

I  then  expounded  to  Miss  Mills  what  I  had  endeavoured,  so  very 
unsuccessfully,  to  expound  to  Dora.  Miss  Mills  replied,  on  general  prin- 
ciples, that  the  Cottage  of  content  was  better  than  the  Palace  of  cold 
splendour,  and  that  where  love  was,  all  was. 

I  said  to  Miss  Mills  that  this  was  very  true,  and  who  should  know  it 
better  than  I,  who  loved  Dora  with  a  love  that  never  mortal  had  expe- 
rienced yet.  But  on  Miss  Mills  observing,  with  despondency,  that  it  were 
well  indeed  for  some  hearts  if  this  were  so,  I  explained  that  I  begged 
leave  to  restrict  the  observation  to  mortals  of  the  masculine  gender. 

I  then  put  it  to  Miss  Mills,  to  say  whether  she  considered  that  there 
was  or  was  not  any  practical  merit  in  the  suggestion  I  ha<l  been  anxious 
to  make,  concerning  the  accounts,  the  housekeeping,  and  the  Cookery  Book? 

Miss  Mills,  after  some  consideration,  thus  replied : 

"  Mr.  Copperfield,  I  will  be  plain  with  you.     Mental  suffering  and  trial 
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I  somtt  natures,  the  place  of  yean,  and  I  wtU  be  os  pli 
you  ns  II  I  were  »  Lady  Abbess.     N<i.     Tliu  su^estigu  is  nut  apjirtipi 
to  our  Boru.     Our  dearest  Dora  is  a  ruvontu  t^lidd  of  uature.     She 
thing  of  light,  and  airiness,  tkiid  joy.     I  am  free  to  eonfuss  tUal  if  it 
be  done,  it  might  be  well,  but — "     And  Mias  Mills  shook  her  l»cnd. 

I  was  eticourugcd  by  tiiis  closing  adraiwioii  oa  tbe  |)art  of  Miu 
to  ask  her,  wUetlier,  for  Dora's  sake,  if  she  bud  niiy  opporluuily  of  I 
her  alleiilion  U>  such  preparations  for  an  earnest  life,  bhe  nuuld 
lierself  of  it?  Miss  Mills  replied  in  the  aKlrmative  so  readily, 
further  ssked  her  if  she  would  take  charge  of  the  Cookery  Book ;  Bmlf 
she  ever  could  insinuate  it  upon  Dora's  acceptance,  without  Jri{|lil 
her,  undertake  to  do  me  that  eronrniug  service.  Miss  MUla  sioocptad 
trust,  too  ;  but  was  not  sanguine. 

And  Dora  returned,  looking  such  a  lovely  little  creature,  Ibat 
donbted  whether  she  ought  to  be  troubled  with  anything,  so  o 
And  she  loved  me  so  much,  and  was  so  captivatiog,  (particularly  when 
madeJip  stand  on  his  hind  legs  for  toast,  and  when  she  preleodcd  I0 
hold  fhrtt  nose  of  his  a^niiast  the  hot  tea-pot  for  punishment  because  be 
irouldn'li,  thni  1  felt  like  a  sort  of  Monster  who  had  got  into  •  tmij't 
bower,  when  I  thought  of  having  frightened  her,  and  made  her  cry.  ' 

Afler  lea  we  hail  the  guitar ;  and  Dora  snng  those  same  i 
Freneh  songs  about  the  impossibility  of  ever  on  any  airouat 
dancing.  La  ra  la.  La  ra  la,  until  1  felt  a  inueh  greater 
before. 

We  liad  only  one  eheek  to  our  pleasure,  and  that  happened  a 
while  before  1  took  my  leave,  when,  Miss  Mills  cliaucing  to  raako 
allusion  to  to-morrow  moruiug,  I  uiduekily  let  out  that  being  obUpd 
exert  myself  now,  1  got  up  at  five  o'doek.     Whether  Dora  bad  u^  idi 
that  1  was  a  Private  Watchman,  I  am  unable  to  say;  but  it  ■     ' 
impression  on  her,  aud  she  ueither  played  nor  sang  any  mor& 

It  was  still  OH  her  mind  wheu  I  baile  her  adieu ;  and  she  said  to  aw,  ■ 
her  pretty  coaxing  way — as  if  J  were  a  doll,  1  used  to  think ! 

"  Now  don't  gel  up  at  five  o'clock,  you  naughty  boy.    It'i 
■cnsiral  1 " 

■'  My  love,"  said  I,  "  I  have  work  to  do." 

"  15ut  doo't  do  it!  "  returned  Dora.     "  Why  should  you?" 

It  was  impossible  to  say  to  that  sweet  lilllc  surprised  boe, 
than  lightly  and  playfully,  that  we  must  work,  to  live. 

"  Oh  I  How  ridiculous  1  "  cned  Dora. 

"  Hon  shall  we  live  without,  Dora  ?  "  said  1. 

"  How  ?    Any  how  !  "  said  Dora. 

She  seemed  to  think  she  had  quite  settled  the  question,  and  pvc 
such  a  triumphant  little  kiss,  direct  from  her  innocent  liearl,  that  1 
liardly  have  put  her  out  of  conceit  with  her  answer,  for  a  fortune. 

Well  1  I  lored  her,  uud  I  wcol  on  loving  her,  most  absorbingly,  ntbrli, 
and  completely,  liut  K'^'^S  ""i  '<'°*  working  pretty  liai-d,  and  Imsii; 
keeping  red-hot  all  the  irons  I  now  had  in  the  fire,  1  would  sit  Mtdetioi-- 
of  a  night,  opposite  my  aunt,  thinking  bow  I  hail  frightmcd  Don  ika: 
time,  aud  how  I  could  beat  make  my  way  with  a  giatnr-csK  thnM^h  IIm 
forest  of  difficulty,  uulil  I  used  to  Taucy  thut  my  bead  was  toraiiig  qiuU 
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CH.VPTER  XXXVm. 

A  DISSOLUTION    OF  PAETNEBSHIP. 

I  DID  not  allow  my  resolution,  with  respect  to  the  Parliamentary 
Debates,  to  cool.  It  was  one  of  the  irons  I  began  to  beat  immediately^ 
and  one  of  the  irons  I  kept  hot,  and  hammered  at,  with  a  perseverance  X 
may  honestly  admire.  I  bought  an  approved  scheme  of  the  noble  airt  and 
mystery  of  stenography  (which  cost  me  ten  and  sixpence) ;  and  plunged 
into  a  sea  of  perplexity  that  brought  me,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  the  confines 
of  distraction.  The  changes  that  were  rung  upon  dots,  which  in  such  a 
position  meant  such  a  thing,  and  in  such  another  position  something  else, 
entirely  different ;  the  wonderful  vagaries  that  were  played  by  circles ;  the 
unaccountable  consequences  that  resulted  from  marks  like  flies'  legs ;  the 
tremendous  effects  of  a  curve  in  a  wrong  place ;  not  only  troubled  my 
waking  hours,  but  reappeared  before  me  in  my  sleep.  When  I  had 
groped  my  way,  blindly,  through  these  difEiculties,  and  had  mastered  the 
alphabet,  which  was  an  Egyptian  Temple  in  itself,  there  then  appeared  a 
procession  of  new  horrors,  called  arbitraiy  characters ;  the  most  despotic 
diaracters  I  have  ever  known ;  who  insisted,  for  instance,  that  a  thing  like 
the  beginning  of  a  cobweb,  meant  expectation,  and  that  a  pen  and  ink 
sky-rocket  stood  for  disadvantageous.  When  I  had  fixed  these  wretches  in 
my  mind,  I  found  that  they  had  driven  everything  else  out  of  it ;  then, 
beginning  again,  I  forgot  them ;  while  I  was  picking  them  up,  I  dropped 
the  other  fragments  of  the  system ;  in  short,  it  was  almost  heart-breaking. 

It  might  have  been  quite  heart-breaking,  but  for  Dora,  who  was  the 
stay  and  anchor  of  my  tempest-driven  bark.  Every  scratch  in  the  scheme 
was  a  guarled  oak  in  the  forest  of  difficulty,  and  I  went  on  cutting  them 
down,  one  after  another,  with  such  vigour,  that  in  three  or  four  months 
I  was  in  a  condition  to  make  an  experiment  on  one  of  our  crack  speakers 
in  the  Commons.  ShaU  I  ever  forget  how  the  crack  speaker  walked  off 
from  mc  before  I  began,  and  left  my  imbecile  pencil  staggering  about  the 
paper  as  if  it  were  in  a  fit ! 

This  would  not  do,  it  was  quite  clear.  I  was  flying  too  high,  and 
should  never  get  on,  so.  I  resorted  to  Traddles  for  advice ;  who  suggested 
that  he  should  dictate  speeches  to  me,  at  a  pace,  and  with  occasional 
stoppages,  adapted  to  my  weakness.  Very  grateful  for  this  friendly  aid, 
I  accepted  the  proposal ;  and  night  after  night,  almost  every  night,  for  a 
long  time,  we  had  a  sort  of  private  Parliament  in  Buckingham  Street, 
after  I  came  home  from  the  Doctor's. 

I  should  like  to  see  such  a  Parliament  anywhere  else !  My  aunt  and 
Mr.  Dick  represented  the  Government  or  the  Opposition  (as  the  case  might 
be),  and  Traddles,  with  the  assistance  of  Enfield's  Speaker  or  a  volume  of 
parliamentary  orations,  thundered  astonishing  invectives  against  them. 
Standing  by  the  table,  with  his  finger  in  the  page  to  keep  the  place, 
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and  his  right  arm  flourishing  iiliove  liia  head,  Traddlet,  as  Hr. 
Mr.  Tox,  Mr.  Sheridtm,  Mr.  Burke,  hatd  Castlcreagh,  Viscoont  SidiaDun 
or  Ur.  Canning,  would  work  himself  into  the  most  violent  hnU*,  . 

dctiver  the  most  withering  denunciations  of  the  prolli(^^  and  oornipui 

of  my  aunt  and  Mr.  Dick ;  while  1  used  to  sit,  at  a  littio  dittauM,  witk 
my  note-book  on  my  knee,  fagging  after  him  with  all  my  might  and  inaiu. 
The  inconsistency  and  recklessness  of  Traddles  were  not  to  be  rtce«d«d 
by  any  real  politician.  He  was  for  any  dcKription  of  policy,  in  the  kiiii» 
psaa  of  a  week ;  and  nailed  all  sorts  of  colours  to  every  denomination  a 
mast.  My  aunt,  looking  rery  like  an  immoveable  UbantcUor  rf  {■ 
Exchequer,  would  occaaionail;  tlirow  in  an  interruption  or  two,  iw  "HnrQJ 
or  "No! "  or  "Oh!"  when  the  text  seemed  to  requiit  it: 
always  a  signal  to  Mr.  Dick  (n  perfect  oountiy  (rentlcninn)to  Ibllaw  h 
with  the  some  cry.  But  Mr.  Didc  got  taxed  with  such  things  in  I 
course  of  his  PnrUamcnIary  career,  and  wbs  made  rRipansibb:  far  I 
awful  consecjuences,  that  he  became  uncomfortable  in  hi>  nrod 
times,  I  believe  he  actually  began  to  be  afraid  he  really  Ind  bea 
somf^tlilng,  tenflmg  to  the  annihilation  of  the  British  con«tittttiaa,  i 
rnin  of  the  country. 

Often  and  often  we  pursued  these  debates  until  the  dock  poa 
midnight,  and  the  cnndles  were  burning  down.     The  resnll  of  ki  a 
good  praetioo  was,  that   by-end-bj   1   bef^n  to  Votp  pnce  with  1 
pretty  well,  and  shoiiid  have  been  quite  triumpliant  if  I  hail  "    '  ' 
idea  what  my  notes  were  about.     But,  as  to  reading  them  ■: 
them,  I  might  as  well  have  oopieil  the  Chinese  inscriptiona  on  ■ 
collection  of  tea-ehe»ts,  or  the  golden  charaetflfB  on  all  the  j~"' 
green  bolLlM  in  the  chemists'  shops ! 

There  wai  nothinc;  for  it,  bnt  to  tnni  back  and  begin  kB  ■ 
It  was  very  hard,  bnt  1  turmtd  hack,  though  with  a  bei    _  ' 
laboriously  and  methodically  to  plod  over  the  same  t«tUoiu  fl 
anftil's  pace ;  etopping  to  examine  minutely  every  speck  i 
all  sides,  and  making  the  most  detpenrte  efforts  to  know  I 
characters  by  tight  wherever  I  met  ihein.     1  was  tinny*  p 
ofiice ;  at  the  Doctor'a  too :  and  I  really  did  work,  aa  the  e> 
aion  is,  like  a  cart-horse. 

One  day,  when  1  went  to  the  Commons  as  usufJ,  t  found  }ir.  Spa 
in  the  doorway  looking  extremely  ^are,  and  talkine  to  himMlT 
was  in  the  habit  of  eomplaiuing  of  pains  in  his  hcxl — he  had  ti 
short  throat,  and  1  do  seriously  believe  he  ovcntarelied  hin 
at  first  alarmed  by  Ihe  idea  that  ho  was  not  ijuite  right  in  that  i 
but  he  soon  relieved  my  nneasincss. 

Instead  of  returning  my  "  Uoo<l  morning"  with  his  ntojtl  ■ 
looked  at  mo  in  a  distmt,  ooremonious  manner,  and  raldly  m 
to  acRompany  turn  to  a  certain  eotfec-hoiise,  which,  in  tkoavfl 
door  opening  into  the  Common*,  just  within  the  little  archwwr  IT 
churchyard.     I  complinl.  in  a  very  uncomforinble  atsle,  and  w| 
ahaoting  all  over  mc,  as  if  my  apprehensions  were  breakinfr  o 
When  I  allowei)  him  lo  go  on  a  little  before,  on  necount  at  U 
of  the  way,  I  nbHrvpfl  tlint  he  carried  hia  liend  with  a  loftjr  d 
particularly  unpromising;  and  my  mind  misgave  no  that  be  1 
out  about  my  darling  Dom. 
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If  I  had  not  guessed  this,  cm  the  way  to  the  ooffee-honsei  I  cotdd  hardly 
have  failed  to  know  what  was  the  matter  when  I  followed  him  into  an 
iip-«tain  room,  and  found  Miss  Murdstone  there,  supported  by  a  back- 
ground of  sideboard,  on  whidi  wiere  sererai  inverted  tomblers  sustaining 
lemons,  and  two  of  those  extraordinary  boxes,  aU  comers  and  flutings,  for 
stidctng  knives  and  forks  in,  which,  happily  for  mankind,  are  now  obsolete. 

Miss  Murdstone  gave  me  her  chilly  finger-nails,  and  sat  severely  rigid. 
Mr.  Spenlow  shut  the  door,  motioned  me  to  a  chair,  and  stood  on  the 
hearth-rug  in  front  of  tiie  fireplace. 

Have  the  goodness  to  show  Mr.  Copperfield,"  said  Mr.  Spenlow, 

what  you  have  in  your  reticule.  Miss  Murdstone." 

I  beheve  it  was  the  old  identical  steel-clasped  reticule  of  my  childhood, 
tttat  ahut  up  like  a  bite.  Compressing  her  lips,  in  sympathy  with  the 
miqp.  Miss  Murdstone  opened  it— -opening  her  mouth  a  little  at  the  same 
time— and  produced  n^  last  letter  to  Dora,  teeming  with  expressions  of 
devoted  affection. 

'*  I  believe  that  is  your  writing,  Mr.  Copperfield  ?"  said  Mr.  Spenlow. 

I  was  very  hot,  and  the  voice  I  heard  was  very  unlike  mine,  when  I 
flttd,  *<Itis.sir!" 

'*  If  I  am  not  mistaken,"  said  Mr.  Spenlow,  ae  Miss  Murdstone  brought 
a  parcel  of  letters  out  of  her  reticule,  tied  round  wiUi  the  dearest  bit  of 
brae  ribbon,  "  those  are  also  from  your  pen,  Mr.  Goppo^d  ?  " 

I  took  them  from  her  with  a  most  desolate  sensation ;  and,  glancing  at 
audi  phrases  at  the  top,  as  *'  My  ever  dearest  and  own  Bora,"  "  My  best 
bdoved  angel,"  "  My  blessed  one  for  ever,"  and  the  like,  blnshed  dieeply, 
and  inclined  my  head. 

**  No,  thank  you !  "  said  Mr.  Spenlow  coldly,  as  I  meohanically  offered 
them  back  to  him.  "  I  will  not  deprive  you  of  them.  Miss  Murdstone, 
be  so  good  as  to  proceed  Ir'' 

That  gentle  creature,  after  a  moment's  thoughtful  survey  of  the 
carpet,  delivered  herself  with  much  dry  unction  as  follows. 

**  1  must  confess  to  having  entertained  my  suspicions  of  Miss  Spenlow, 
in  reference  to  David  Copperfield,  for  some  time.  I  observed  Miss 
Spenlow  and  David  Copperfield,  when  they  first  met ;  and  the  impression 
made  upon  me  then  was  not  agreeable.  The  depravity  of  the  human 
heart  is  such " 

"  You  will  oblige  me,  ma'am,"  interrupted  Mr.  Spenlow, "  by  confining 
yourself  to  facts." 

Miss  Murdstone  cast  down  her  eyes,  shook  her  head  as  if  protesting 
i^ainst  this  unseemly  interruption,  and  with  frowning  dignity  resumed : 

*•  Since  I  am  to  confine  myself  to  facts,  I  will  state  them  as  dryly  as 
I  can.  Perhaps  that  will  be  considered  an  acceptable  course  of  pro- 
ceeding. I  have  already  said,  sir,  that  I  have  hnd  my  suspicions  of  Aliss 
Spenlow,  in  reference  to  David  Copperfield,  for  some  time.  I  have 
frequently  endeavoured  to  find  decisive  coroboration  of  those  suspicions, 
but  without  effect.  I  have  therefore  forborne  to  mention  them  to  Miss 
Spenlow's  father;"  looking  severely  at  him;  "knowing  how  little 
disposition  there  usually  is  in  such  cases,  to  acknowledge  the  conscientious 
discharge  of  duty." 

Mr.  Spenlow  seemed  quite  cowed  by  the  gentlemanly  sternness  of  Miss 
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Mimlstone's  mnnner,  and  dcprecAted  her  9eTerit<r  with  &  conciLiatory  UUI 
wave  of  bia  hand. 

"  Od  my  return  to  Norirood,  after  the  period  of  absence  occaaioiwd  h 
my  brother's  BjarriHgc,"  pursued  Miss  Murdstooe  in  a  disdunfol  roto 
"  and  on  the  return  of  Miss  Spenlow  from  her  visit  to  her  friend  HJI 
Mills,  I  imagined  that  the  mnnDer  of  bliss  Spenlow  gave  me  giMb 
occasion  for  suspicion  than  before.  Therefore  I  watched  Miaa  Spenlsi 
closely." 

Dear,  tender  little  Dora,  so  unconscious  of  this  Dragon's  eve  1 

"  Still,"  resumed  Miss  Murdstone,  "  I  found  no  proof  until  lai 
night.  It  appeared  to  me  that  Miss  Speulow  received  too  many  Irttsi 
from  her  friend  Miss  Mills ;  but  Miss  Mills  beina:  her  friend  with  hi 
father's  full  concurrence,"  another  telling  blow  at  Mr.  Spenlow,  "it  in 
not  for  me  to  interfere.  If  I  may  not  be  permitted  to  allude  to  t| 
natural  deprarity  of  the  human  heart,  at  least  1  may — I  must — be  h 
milled,  so  far  to  refer  to  misplaced  confidence." 

Mr.  Spenlow  apoli^etically  munnured  his  assent. 

"  Last  evening  after  tea,"  pursued  Mias  Mutdstone,  "  I  oboerred  U 
little  dog  starting,  rolling,  and  growling  about  the  drawiDg;-rootn,  wornii 
something.  1  said  to  Mias  Spenlow,  'Dorn,  what  is  that  the  dog  bM  I 
his  moulh  F  It 's  paper.*  Miss  Spenlow  immediately  put  her  hand  to  b 
frock,  gave  a  sudden  cry,  and  ran  to  the  dog.  I  interposed,  aud  aaj 
'  Dora  my  love,  you  must  permit  me.* " 

Oh  Jip,  misciable  Spaniel,  this  wretchedness,  then,  was  yout  work  I 

"  Miss  Spenlow  endeavoured  "  said  Miss  Murdatone  "  to  t«ibe  ■ 
with  kisses,  work-boicB,  and  smBll  articles  of  jewellery — thct,  of  eoara 
T  pass  orer.  The  little  dog  retreated  under  the  sofa  on  my  ftpptoadtit 
him,  aud  was  with  great  difficulty  dislodged  by  the  fire-irona.  Etcu  wIm 
dislodged,  he  still  kept  the  letter  in  his  mouth^^d  on  my  endcarouril 
to  take  it  from  him,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  beio^Wlen,  bekopt  itbatM 
his  teeth  so  pertinaciously  as  to  suffer  himself  to  be  held  mapoA 
in  the  air  by  means  of  the  document.  At  length  I  obtained  pOMMsig 
of  it.  Afler  perusing  it,  I  taxed  Miss  Spenlow  with  having  raaof  MC 
lulters  in  her  possession;  and  ultimntelv  obtained  from  her,  tbe  ftth 
which  is  now  in  David  Copperlieid's  himci." 

Here  she  censed ;  and  snapping  her  reticule  ngnin,  and  ohuUiag  ii 
moulh,  looked  us  if  she  might  be  broken,  but  could  never  be  bnit. 

"  You  have  heard  Miss  Mardatone,"  said  Mr.  S|«ulow,  tunun;  ta  ii 
"  I  beg  to  nsk,  Mr.  Copperfield,  if  you  have  anything  to  say  in  rr^  t " 

The  picture  I  had  before  me,  of  the  beautiful  little  tre«uur«  of  my  hof 
sobbing  and  crying  all  night^^f  b<^r  being  alone,  frightened,  m 
wretched,  then— of  bor  having  so  pitcoualy  be^^ed  and  prvjed  that  ttoq 
bcnrted  woman  to  forgive  her — of  ber  having  vainly  offcru)  her  IhH 
kisses,  work-boxes,  and  trinkets — of  her  being  in  such  grievous  tliatrq 
nnd  all  for  mc — very  m^ch  impaired  the  little  dignity  I  had  beoi  aUe  j 
muster.  T  am  afraid  I  was  in  a  tremulous  state  for  •  minute  or  ao,  tbani 
1  did  my  best  to  disguise  it. 

"There  is  nnlbing  I  can  aay,  sir,"  I  returued,  "except  that  illll 
blnme  is  mine.     Dora—" 

"  Mias  Spenlow,  if  you  please,"  said  her  father,  nu^lioally. 
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"  —  was  induced  and  persuaded  by  me,"  I  went  on,  swallowing  that 
colder  designation,  ''to  consent  to  this  concealment,  and  I  bitterly 
regret  it.'* 

"  Yon  are  very  much  to  blame,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Spenlow,  walking  to 
and  fro  upon  the  hearth-rug,  and  emphasizing  what  he  said  with  his  whole 
body  instead  of  his  head,  on  account  of  the  sti&ess  of  his  cravat  and 
spine.  ''Tou  have  done  a  stealthy  and  unbecoming  action,  Mr. 
C5opperfield.  When  I  take  a  gentleman  to  my  house,  no  matter  whethei* 
he  is  nineteen,  twenty-nine,  or  ninety,  I  take  him  there  in  a  spirit  of 
confidence.  K  he  abuses  my  confidence,  he  commits  a  dishonourable 
action,  Mr.  Copperfield." 

"  I  feel  it,  sir,  I  assure  you,"  I  returned.  "  But  I  never  thought  so, 
before.  Sincerely,  honestly,  indeed,  Mr.  Spenlow,  I  never  thought  so, 
before.    I  love  Miss  Spenlow  to  that  extent — " 

^  *'  Pooh  I  nonsense  I "  said  Mr.  Spenlow,  reddening.     "  Fray  don't  tell 
me  to  my  face  that  you  love  my  daughter,  Mr.  Copperfield  ! " 

"Could  I  defend  my  conduct  if  I  did  not,  sir?  I  returned,  with  all 
humility. 

"  Can  you  defend  your  conduct  if  you  do,  sir  ?  "  said  Mr.  Spenlow, 
stopping  short  upon  the  hearth-rug.  "  Have  you  considered  your  years, 
and  my  daughter's  years,  Mr.  Copperfield  ?  Have  you  considered  what  it 
is  to  undermine  the  confidence  that  should  subsist  between  my  daughter 
and  myself?  Have  you  considered  my  daughter's  station  in  life,  the 
projects  I  may  contemplate  for  her  advancement,  the  testamentary  inten- 
tions I  may  have  with  reference  to  her  ?  Have  you  considered  anything, 
Mr.  Coppo^eld?" 

''Very  little,  sir,  I  am  afraid ;"  I  answered,  speaking  to  him  as  respect- 
fully and  sorrowfully  as  I  felt ;  "  but  pray  believe  me,  I  have  considered 
my  own  worldly  positi^^  When  I  explained  it  to  you,  we  were  already 
engaged — "  ii^* 

"  I  BEG,"  said  Mr.  Spenlow,  more  like  Punch  than  I  had  ever  seen 
him,  as  he  energetically  struck  one  hand  upon  the  other — I  could  not 
help  noticing  that  even  in  my  despair ;  "  that  you  will  not  talk  to  me  of 
engagements,  Mr.  Copperfield !" 

The  otherwise  inmioveable  Miss  Murdstone  laughed  contemptuously  in 
one  short  syllable. 

"  When  I  explained  my  altered  position  to  you,  sir,"  I  began  again, 
substituting  a  new  form  of  expression  for  what  was  so  unpalatable  to  him, 
**  this  concealment,  into  which  I  am  so  unhappy  as  to  have  led  Miss 
Spenlow,  had  begun.  Since  I  have  been  in  that  altered  position,  I  have 
strained  every  nerve,  I  have  exerted  every  energy,  to  improve  it.  I  am 
sore  I  shall  improve  it  in  time.  Will  you  grant  me  time — any  length 
€i  time  ?    We  are  both  so  young,  sir, — " 

*'  Tou  are  right,"  interrupted  Mr.  Spenlow,  nodding  his  head  a  great 
many  times,  and  frowning  very  much,  "  you  are  both  veiy  young.  It 's 
all  nonsense.  Let  there  be  an  end  of  the  nonsense.  Take  away  those 
letters,  and  throw  them  in  the  fire.  Give  me  Miss  Spenlow's  letters  to 
throw  in  the  fire ;  and  although  our  future  intercourse  must,  you  are 
aware,  be  restricted  to  the  Commons  here,  we  wiU  agree  to  make  no  further 
mention  of  the  past.  Come,  Mr.  Copperfield,  you  don't  want  sense ;  and 
this  is  the  sensible  course." 


aw 
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No.     I  couldn't  thiub  of  agreeing  lo  il.     I  w»s  rery  lorTir.  but  I 
was  a  higliCT  consitleratian  tlinu  sense.     I/tve  was  abuvi-  ail  eurtbly  r 
sidcrations,  dd<1  I  lovtil  Doru  lo  iilolntry,  and  Doru  lured  me.     1  did 
exactly  My  to ;  1  M)ftenHl  it  clown  as  mwh  ut  1  eouUt  i  but  1  implied  H 
nnd  I  WHS  resolute  upon  it.     I  don't  thinlc  1  nukde  nywlf  vary  r  " 
but  I  know  I  was  resolute. 

*'  Very  well,  Mr.  Gopperfield,"  auxd  Mr,  8|«nIow,  "  I  must  by  i 
inltuencc  with  my  daughter-" 

Miss  Mutdatone,  by  an  expreauve  aoDnd,  a  long  draini  i 
which  wes  neitlm  a  sigh  nor  a  moan,  Ijut  iraa  like  botli,  garc  it  h  h 
opinion  that  he  should  luive  done  this  at  flret. 

"  I  muat  try,"  said  Mr.  Spenlow,  confirmed  by  (his  anpport,  **  ay  ii 
ence  nith  my  dnuf;hter.     T)o  you  dodiue  to  take  those  latlora,  Mr.  C 
field  f  "    Tor  I  had  laid  tiirm'on  thu  table. 

Tea.     I  told  him  I  hoped  he  would  not  think  it  wrong,  but  I  a 
possibly  take  tbum  froro  Miss  MurdstoiK.  "^ 

"  Nor  from  mef  "  said  Mr.  Spenlow. 

Xo,  I  replied  with  the  profouudest  respect ;  nor  from  him. 

"  Very  well !  "  said  Mr.  Spenlow. 

A  silence  succeeding,  J  was  undecided  whether  to  go  s 
length  1  WIL9  moving  quietly  towards  the  door,  with  the  inientii 
thnt  perhaps  I  should  consult  his  feeliugs  best  by  witfailniwiiig':  ' 
said,  with  his  faand»  in  his  coat  pockets,  into  which  it  was  as  nn 
-  could  do  to  get  them  j  and  with  what  1  should  call,  upon  the  wImiK  4 
decidedly  pious  air  *. 

"  You  are  probably  awnre,  Mr.  Coppcrfield,  that  I  lun  not  alta 
destitute  of  worldly  pOBsessions,  and  that  my  daughter  ia  mj  a 
dearest  relative?" 

1  hiirricdly  made  him  a  reply  to  llie  effeot,  JJut  I  baped  tlie  ant  U 
which  I  had  been  betrayed  by  the  desperate  fl^fre  of  my  lotr,  dif 
mduee  him  to  think  me  meroenar?  too  ? 

"  I  don't  allude  to  the  maltar  in  that  light,"  Nul  Mr.  SpoUow. 
would  be  better  for  yourself,  and  all  of  us,  if  yon  trerr  mercmnry, ! 
Cojigierfield — I  mean,  if  you  were  more  discreet  uud  LeM  indueand  ij  4 
this  yonlbful  rionsntsc.     Ko.     1  merely  say,  with  <)uil«  aaotbar  tiem,  j 
are  probably  aware  1  have  some  properly  to  U.-[|ueaui  lo  my  «h3dP" 

I  eert«iiiiy  bupiiosud  so. 

"  And  you  can  hardly  think,"  said  Mr,  ^leidow,  "ha' 
what  we  see.  in  the  Commons  here,  every  day,  of  Ibe  t 
nble  and  negligent  proceediuga  of  men,  in  respect  of  their  ii 
arrangcmunts — of  all  subjects,  tite  one  on  whicli  poriiaps  tke  i 
rcvctations  of  human  incouststcnty  nrc  to  be  met  with — ItU  liad  : 

I  inclined  my  heod  in  aO(|uio«cencc. 

**  I  shonld  not  allow,"  said  Mr.  i^penlow,  witb  an  cvldsnt  ii 

a  sentiment,  and  slowly  shaking  his  hmd  u  he  poLsNl  h.*       "_ 

I  Bud  hrals  altcmntf^y,  "  my  suitable  pronsion  for  laj  (iiild4 

1  by  n  pieoc  of  youthfiil  folly  liko  the  pri*ciit.     it  ■  i 

I  nonsense,     lu  n  little  white,  it  wit]  weigh  lighter  titu  i 

Bnt  1  miglil — 1  luighi— if  this  silly  buiineo  were  not  « 
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quiahed  altogether,  be  induced  in  some  anxious  moment  to  guard  her  fix>m, 
ioA  surround  her  with  protections  against,  the  consequences  of,  any  foolish 
step  in  the  way  of  marriage.  Now,  Mr.  Copperfield,  I  hope  that  you  will 
not  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  open,  even  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  that 
dosed  page  in  the  book  of  life,  and  unsettle,  even  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
grave  afiEeurs  long  since  composed." 

There  was  a  serenity,  a  tranquillity,  a  calm-sunset  air  about  him,  which 
quite  affected  me.  He  was  so  peaceful  and  resigned— deariy  had  his 
afibdrs  in  such  perfect  train,  and  so  systematically  wound  up— that  he  was 
a  man  to  feel  touched  in  the  contemplation  of.  I  really  think  I  saw  tears 
rise  to  his  eyes,  from  the  depth  of  his  own  feeling  of  all  this. 

But  what  oould  I  do  ?  I  could  not  d^y  Dora  and  my  own  heart. 
When  he  told  me  I  had  better  take  a  week  to  consider  of  what  he  had  said, 
how  could  I  say  I  wouldn't  take  a  week,  yet  how  could  I  fail  to  know  that 
no  amount  of  weeks  could  influence  such  love  as  mine  ? 

"  In  the  meantime,  confer  with  Miss  Trotwood,  or  with  any  person  with 
any  knowledge  of  life,"  said  Mr.  Spenlow,  adjusting  his  cravat  with  both 
hands.     "  Take  a  wedc,  Mr.  Copperfidd." 

I  submitted ;  and,  with  a  countenance  as  expressive  as  I  was  able  to 
make  it  of  dejected  and  despairing  constancy,  came  out  of  Ihe  room. 
Miss  Murdstone's  heavy  eyebrows  followed  me  to  the  door — I  say  her 
eyebrows  rather  than  her  eyes,  because  they  were  nmch  more  important 
in  her  face — and  she  looked  so  exactly  as  she  used  to  look,  at  about  that 
honr  of  the  morning,  in  our  parlour  at  Blunderstone,  that  I  oould  have 
fimded  I  had  been  breaking  down  in  my  lessons  again,  and  that  the  dead 
weight  on  my  mind  was  that  horrible  old  spelling-book,  with  oval 
woodcuts,  shaped,  to  my  youthful  fancy,  like  the  glasses  out  of  spectacles. 

When  I  got  to  the  office,  and,  shutting  out  old  Tiffey  and  the  rest  of 
them  with  my  hands,  sat  at  my  desk,  in  my  own  particular  nook,  thinking 
of  this  earthquake  that  had  taken  place  so  unexpectedly,  and  in  the  bitter- 
nets  of  my  spirit  cursing  Jip,  I  fell  into  such  a  state  of  torment  about 
Dora,  that  I  wonder  I  did  not  take  up  my  hat  and  rush  insanely  to  Nor- 
wood. Tlie  idea  of  their  frightening  her,  and  making  her  cry,  and  of  my 
not  being  there  to  comfort  her,  was  so  excruciating,  that  it  impelled  me 
to  write  it  wild  letter  to  Mr.  Spenlow,  beseeching  him  not  to  visit  iqpon 
her  the  consequences  of  my  awful  destiny.  I  implored  him  to  spare  her 
gentle  nature — ^not  to  crush  a  fragile  flower — and  addressed  him  generally, 
to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  as  if,  instead  of  being  her  father,  he  had 
been  an  Ogre,  or  the  Dra^^on  of  Wantley.  This  letter  I  sealed  and  laid 
upon  his  desk  before  he  returned ;  and  when  he  came  in,  I  saw  him, 
through  the  half-opened  door  of  his  room,  take  it  up  and  .read  it. 

He  said  nothing  about  it  all  the  morning ;  but  before  he  went  away  in 
ihe  afternoon  he  called  me  in,  and  told  me  that  I  need  not  make  myself 
at  all  uneasy  about  his  daughter's  happiness.  He  had  assured  her,  he 
said,  that  it  was  all  nonsense ;  and  he  had  nothing  more  to  say  to  her. 
He  believed  he  was  an  indulgent  father  (as  indeed  he  was),  and  I  might 
spare  myself  any  solicitude  on  her  accoimt. 

"  You  may  make  it  necessary,  if  you  are  foolish  or  obstinate,  Mr.  Cop- 
perfield,"  he  observed,  "  for  me  to  ^end  my  daughter  abroad  again,  for  a 
knn ;  but  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  you.    I  hope  you  will  be  wiser  than 
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that,  in  a  few  days.     Aa  to  Mi&a  Murdstone,"  for  I  tind  alludttd  h>  hat 
tlie  letter,  "  I  respect  that  Indy's  vigilunce,  tind  feel  obliged  to  her ;  bat  tl 
has  Birict  charge  to  avoid  llie  sultject.     All  I  desire,  Mr.  Copperfiehl,  U 
that  it  should  be  forgotten.     All  you  have  got  to  do,  Mr.  CopperfiettI,  li' 
to  forget  it." 

All!  Id  the  note  I  nrotc  lo  MJss  Klilla,  I  bitterly  (]uoted  this  * 
ment.  All  I  hod  lo  do,  I  said,  witli  gloomy  tarcnsm,  was  to  foi^t  V 
That  was  all,  and  what  was  that !  I  entreated  Mih  MUls  to  » 
evening.  If  it  could  not  be  done  with  Mr.  MdU's  sancticn  a 
rence,  I  besought  a  ctandeatiiie  interview  in  the  baolc  kitchen  where  t 
Mangle  vma.  I  Infomied  her  that  my  reason  was  tottering  ou  ita  tl 
sud  ouly  she.  Miss  Mills,  could  prevent  its  being  de[>owd. 
myself,  hers  distractedly ;  and  I  couldn't  help  feehng,  when  I  read  t 
composition  over,  befors  sending  it  by  a  porter,  that  it  waa  aoi 
tbe  style  of  Mr.  Micawbcr. 

>lawever,  I  sent  it.     At  night  I  repaired  lo  Misa  Milte'a 
walked  up  and  down,  until  I  was  stealthily  fetched  in  by  Mui  I 
maid,  and  taken  the  area  nay  to  the  back  kitchen.     I  hare  tiaet  * 
reason  to  believe  that  there  was  nothing  on  earth  to  prevent  my  gong  f 
at  the  front  door,  and  being  shown  up  into  the  dittwiog-room,  cxoapt  V' 
Mil  la's  love  of  the  romantie  and  royBlerious, 

In  the  back  kitchen,  I  raved  as  became  me.     I  went  there,  I 
to  make  a  fool  of  myself,  and  I  am  quite  sure  I  did  it.     Hias  ] 
received  a  hasty  note  from  Bora,  telling  her  that  all  was  i 
saying,  "  Oh  pray  come  to  me,  Julia,  do,  do  I  "    Cut  &Iias  k 
ing  the  acceptability  of  her  presence  to  the  higher  powox,  I 
gone  -,  and  we  were  all  benight«d  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara. 

Miss  Mills  hod  a  wonderful  flow  of  words,  and  liked  lo  pour  tliem  o 
I  could  not  help  feeling,  though  she  mingled  her  tear*  with  niuw,  ti 
she  had  a  droadlid  luxury  in  our  alHJctions.  She  pelted  them,  m  I  ■ 
say,  and  made  the  most  of  them.  .V  deep  gulf,  she  a'  '  ~ 
Ojienod  between  Uorn  and  me,  and  Love  could  only  cpo: 
rainbow.  Love  must  suffer  in  this  stem  world ;  it  ever  hi 
ever  would  be  so.  No  matter,  Miss  Mills  remarked.  He&rtsa 
cobwebs  would  burst  at  last,  and  then  Love  was  avenged. 

This  was  small  consolation,  but  Miss  Mills  wouldu'l  encoun^  & 
hopes.  She  made  mc  much  more  wretched  than  I  was  before,  mi 
(and  told  her  with  the  decpcat  (latitude)  tliat  she  wa«  umIemI  i 
We  resolved  that  she  should  go  to  Dora  the  first  thing  iu  the  ■ 
and  lind  some  means  of  assuring  her,  either  by  loolu  or  woriia,  ij  ■ 
devotion  and  misery.  We  parted,  overwhelmed  with  griefs  t 
Miss  Mills  enjoyed  herself  completely. 

I  confided  all  to  my  aunt  when  I  got  home;  and  in  spite  of  aU  abaec 
say  to  me,  went  to  bed  dcspniring.  I  got  up  dcapairing,  aiu)  i 
out  despairing.     It  was  Saturday  morning,  and   I  went  strtigiit  la  tl 

I  was  surprised,  when  I  came  within  sight  of  our  office-door,  to  m«  U 
ticket-norters  standing  outside  talking  together,  and  soma  half  iloM 
stragglers  gaxing  at  the  windows  which  were  shot  up.     I  qoickeiitil  1^1 
pace,  and,  passing  among  them,  wondering  at  their  looki,  went  haTTmUy  is- 
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The  clerks  were  there,  but  nobody  was  doing  anything.  Old  Tiffey,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  I  should  think,  was  sitting  on  somebody  else's 
stool,  and  had  not  hung  up  his  hat. 

"  This  is  a  dreadful  calamity,  Mr.  Copperfield,"  said  he,  as  I  entered. 

"  What  is  ?  "  I  exclaimed.     «  What 's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  '*  cried  Tiffey,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  coming 
round  me. 

"  No ! "  said  I,  looking  from  face  to  fieice. 

«  Mr.  Spenlow,"  said  Tiffey. 

"  What  about  him  I  " 

«  Dead  1 " 

I  thought  it  was  the  office  reeling,  and  not  I,  as  one  of  the  clerks 
caught  hold  of  me.  They  sat  me  down  in  a  chair,  untied  my  neckcloth, 
and  brought  me  some  water.    I  have  no  idea  whether  this  took  any  time. 

*'Dead?"  said  I. 

"  He  dined  in  town  yesterday,  and  drove  down  in  the  phaeton  by  him- 
adf,"  said  Tiffey,  **  having  sent  his  own  groom  home  by  the  coach,  as  he 
■ometimes  did,  you  know " 

"WeUP" 

"  The  phaeton  went  home  without  him.  The  horses  stopped  at  the 
stable  gate.    The  man  went  out  with  a  lantern.  Nobody  in  the  carriage.'* 

"  Had  they  run  away  P  " 

**  They  were  not  hot,"  said  Tiffey,  putting  on  his  glasses ;  "  no  hotter,  I 
understand,  than  they  would  have  been,  going  down  at  the  usual  pace. 
The  reins  were  broken,  but  they  had  been  dragging  on  the  ground.  The 
house  was  roused  up  directly,  and  three  of  them  went  out  along  the  road. 
They  found  him  a  mile  off." 

"  More  than  a  mile  off,  Mr.  Tiffey,"  interposed  a  junior. 

"  Was  it  ?  I  believe  you  are  right,"  said  Tiffey, — "  mare  than  a  mile  off 
— not  hr  from  the  church — lying  partly  on  the  road-side,  and  partly  on 
the  path,  upon  his  face.  Whether  he  fell  out  in  a  fit,  or  got  out,  feeling 
ill  before  the  fit  came  on — or  even  whether  he  was  quite  dead  then, 
though  there  is  no  doubt  he  was  quite  insensible — ^no  one  appears  to 
know.  If  he  breathed,  certainly  he  never  spoke.  Medical  assistance  was 
got  as  soon  as  possible,  but  it  was  quite  useless." 

I  cannot  describe  the  state  of  mind  into  which  I  was  thrown  by  this 
intelligence.  The  shock  of  such  an  event  happening  so  suddenly,  and 
happening  to  one  with  whom  I  had  been  in  any  respect  at  variance — ^the 
appalling  vacancy  in  the  room  he  had  occupied  so  lately,  where  his  chair 
and  table  seemed  to  wait  for  him,  and  his  handwriting  of  yesterday  was 
like  a  ghost — the  indefinable  impossibility  of  separating  him  from  the 
place,  and  feeling,  when  the  door  opened,  as  if  he  might  come  in — the  ]azy 
hush  and  rest  there  was  in  the  ofiice,  and  the  insatiable  relish  with  which 
our  people  talked  about  it,  and  other  people  came  in  and  out  all  day,  and 
gorged  themselves  with  the  subject — this  is  easily  intelligible  to  any  one. 
What  I  cannot  describe  is,  how,  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  my  own  heart, 
I  had  a  lurking  jealousy  even  of  Death.  How  I  felt  as  if  its  might  would 
push  me  from  my  ground  in  Dora's  thoughts.  How  I  was,  in  a  grudging 
way  I  have  no  words  for,  envious  of  her  grief.  How  it  made  me  restless 
to  think  of  her  weeping  to  others,  or  being  consoled  by  others.   How  I  had 
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El  gragpmg,  avoridoas  wish  to  shut  out  ovurybody  tram  her  I 
ouu  to  bv  ^  tu  all  to  ber,  at  tliat  unacaaonablo  time  of  all  tious. 

In  ilie  trouble  of  this  stute  of  mind — uot  eiiJuaivcly  my  o« 
but  kDonn  to  others — I  went  dowa  to  NoTWo«>d  that  ui^t :  a 
frouj  one  of  the  aervauts,  when  I  made  my  inquirioa  at  the 
MisB  M'lls  was  tliere,  got  my  aout  to  direct  s  letter  to  her,  nhieiil  « 
1  deplored  the  untimely  death  of  Mr.  Speidow  most  einecrclj,  ai 
teara  in  doing  bo.     I  entreated  her  to  tell  Bora,  if  Dora  were  in  m  stktB  ^ 
heai  it,  that  he  liad  apoken  to  mu  with  the  otmost  kiudaca*  ai 
aideration ;   and   had  coupled  nothlug  but  tendemeu,  not  s  si 
reproacUlul  word,  with  her  name.     I  know  I  did  this  aciriahlj,  I 
my  tuune  brought  before  her ;  but  I  tiied  to  believe  it  wu  an  ai  ' 
to  his  memory.     Perbapi  I  did  believe  it. 

My  aunt  received  &  few  lines  next  day  in  reply;  4uldTeuei^4L 
her;  within,  to  me.     Dora  woa  ovi;rcome  by  grief;  and  whcBV 
hud  asked  her  should  she  send  her  love  to  me,  hod  only  cried,  tmi 
always  crying,  "  Oh,  dear  [lapa !  oh,  poor  papa  I  "     Dut  ahe  had  w 
No,  and  that  1  made  thi:  most  of. 

Mr.  Jorkins,  who  had  been  at  Norwood  s 
the  oUioe  a  few  daya  afterwards.     He  and  XiOVy  were  o 
for  some  Cew  moments,  and  thuu  Tiffey  lookiul  out  at  llie  door  oi 
me  m. 

■'  Oh ! "  aaid  Mr.  Jorkiiis.    "  Mr.  Tiffey  and  myself,  Mr.  4 
are  about  to  examine  the  ikak,  the  drawers,  aad  other  euch  n  _ 
deccaaed,  with  the  view  of  GeaUng  up  hie  private  pepera,  i 
for  a  Will,    There  is  no  trace  of  any,  claawhent.    U  may  be  | 
you  to  assist  us,  if  you  ple«6c." 

I  Lad  been  in  agony  to  obtain  aome  icnowledge  of  the  a 
in  which  my  Dora  would   be  placed— 4S,  in  wlwae  l 
so  forth — and  this  was  somethiug  toworda  it.     We  began  1 
once ;   Mr.  Jorkins  unlocking  the  drawers  aad  deslm,  m 
out  the  papers.     The  ofHce-papera  we  placed  on  uie  i^ 
papers  (which  were  not  numerous}  ou  the  other.     We 

and  when  we  came  to  a  stray  seal,  or  pencil^aso,  or  I    ^ ^_ 

article  of  that  kind  wliich  we  associated  pennnally  with  hiv^iVafll 
very  low. 

We  had  sealed  up  several  packets ;  aad  were  still  g 
quietly,  when  Mr.  .lorkiiu  said  to  us,  applying  eukoUJ 
his  kte  partner  aa  hia  hite  partner  had  apiiLiad  to  him : 

"  Mr.  Spenlow  was  very  difficult  to  move  from  tha  beaten  titik.    Xgn 
know  what  he  was  I     I  am  disposed  to  think  he  had  made  no  iriU." 

"  Oh,  I  know  he  had  I  "  said  1. 

Thi^y  both  stopued  and  lookdd  at  me. 

"  On  the  very  Jay  when  1  laat  saw  him,"  said  I,  "  ho  told  me  ifatt  h 
had,  and  that  tus  aSsirs  were  long  since  settled," 

Mr,  Jorkina  and  old  Tiffey  shook  their  heatls  with  one  aooonL 

" 'ihat  looks  unpromising,"  said  Tiftcy, 

"  Very  unpramising,"  aaid  Mr.  Jorkins. 

"  Surely  you  don't  doubt — "  I  began. 

"  My  good  Air.  CopperHeld  I "  aoul  TiSiqr.  k^iuglHa  hand  upon  aiy  ara. 
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and  shutting  np  both  his  eyes  as  he  shook  his  head :  "  if  you  had  been  in 
the  Commons  as  long  as  I  have,  you  would  know  that  there  is  no  subject 
on  which  men  are  so  inconsistent,  and  so  little  to  be  trusted." 

**  Why,  bless  my  soul,  he  made  that  very  remark  1"  I  replied  persistently. 

**  I  should  call  that  almost  final,"  observed  Tiffey.  **  My  opinion  ia-^- 
BOwilL" 

It  appeared  a  wonderful  thing  to  me,  but  it  turned  out  that  there  was 
no  will.  He  had  never  so  much  as  thought  of  making  one,  so  far  as  his 
papers  afforded  any  -evidence ;  for  there  was  no  kind  of  hint,  sketch,  or 
memorandum,  of  any  testamentary  intention  whatever.  What  was  scarcely 
leas  astonishing  to  me,  was,  that  his  affiairs  were  in  a  most  disordered 
state.  It  was  extremely  difficult,  I  heard,  to  make  out  what  he  owed,  or 
what  he  had  paid,  or  of  what  he  died  possessed.  It  was  considered  likely 
that  for  years  he  could  have  had  no  dear  opinion  on  these  subjects  himself. 
By  little  and  little  it  came  out,  that,  in  the  competition  on  all  points  of 
appearance  and  gentility  then  running  high  in  the  Commons,  he  had 
spent  more  than  his  professional  income,  which  was  not  a  veiry  large  one, 
sod  had  reduced  his  private  means,  if  they  ever  had  been  great  (which  was 
exceedingly  doubtful),  to  a  very  low  ebb  indeed.  There  was  a  sale  of  the 
immitmre  and  lease,  at  Norwood ;  and  Tiff<^  told  me,  little  thinking  how 
interested  I  was  in  the  story,  that,  paying  all  the  just  debts  of  the  deceased, 
and  deducting  his  share  of  outstanding  bad  and  doubtful  debts  due  to  the 
firm,  he  wouldn't  give  a  thousand  pounds  for  all  the  assets  remaining. 

This  was  at  the  expiration  of  about  six  weeks.  I  had  suffered  tortures 
a&  the  time ;  and  thought  I  really  must  have  laid  violent  hands  upon 
myself,  when  Miss  Mills  still  reported  to  me,  that  my  broken-hearted  little 
Dora  would  say  nothing,  when  I  was  mentioned,  but  ''Oh,  poor  papa !  Oh, 
dear  papa !"  Also,  that  she  had  no  other  relations  than  two  aunts,  maiden 
sisters  of  Mr.  Spenlow,  who  lived  at  Putney,  and  who  had  not  held  any 
other  than  chance  communication  with  their  brother  for  many  years. 
Not  that  they  had  ever  quarrelled  (Miss  Mills  informed  me) ;  but  that 
having  been,  on  the  occasion  of  Dora's  christening,  invited  to  tea,  when 
they  considered  themselves  privileged  to  be  invited  to  dinner,  tliey  had 
expressed  their  opinion  in  writing,  that  it  was  "  better  for  the  happiness 
of  all  parties  *'  that  they  should  stay  away.  Since  which  they  had  gone 
their  road,  and  their  brother  had  gone  his. 

These  two  ladies  now  emerged  from  their  retirement,  and  proposed  to 
take  Dora  to  live  at  Putney.  Dora,  clinging  to  them  both,  and  weeping, 
exclaimed,  "  O  yes,  aunts  I  Please  take  Julia  Mills  and  me  and  Jip  to 
Putney  1 "     Bo  they  went,  very  soon  after  the  funeral. 

How  I  found  time  to  hnunt  Putney,  I  am  sure  I  don't  know ;  but  I 
contrived,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  prowl  about  the  neighbourhood 
pretty  often.  Miss  Mills,  for  the  more  exact  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
friendship,  kept  a  journal ;  and  she  used  to  meet  me  sometimes,  on  the 
Common,  and  read  it,  or  (if  she  had  not  time  to  do  that)  lend  it  to  me. 
How  I  treasured  up  the  entries,  of  which  I  subjoin  a  sample ! 

"Monday.  My  sweet  D.  still  much  depressed.  Headache.  Called 
attention  to  J.  as  being  beautifully  sleek.  D.  fondled  J.  Associations 
thus  awakened,  opened  iloodgates  of  sorrow.  Kush  of  grief  admitted. 
(Are  tears  the  dewdrops  of  the  heart  ?    J.  M.) 
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"  Tuesday.     D.  weak  and  nei-voiis.     Beautiful  in  {Mllor.     (Do  w«  m 
remark  this  in  mooD  likewise  ?     J.  M.)     D.  J.  M.  and  J .  took  airiiig  ] 
carnage.     J.  looking  out  of  nindow,  and  barkiog  violently  at  dustmJ 
occasioned  smile  to  overspread  features  of  D.     (Of  such  slight  UnksB 
chain  of  life  composed  1     J.  M.) 

"  Wednesday.     D.  comparatively  cheerful.     Sang  to  her,  as  eongt 
melody,  Evening  13<?lls.     Effect  not  soothiug,  but  reverse.     D.  inexpra 
sibly  afiecteiL     found  sobbing  afterwards,  iu  own  room.     Quulcd  vera 
respecting   self   and  young  Gazelle.      Ineffectually.     Also   TeTcrml  ( 
Patience  on  Monument,     (dy.  Why  onmonumentF     J.M.) 

"Thursday.     D.  certainly  improved.     Better  night.      Slight  tingofl 
damask  revisiting  p\i<xV.    Resolved  to  mention  name  of  D.C.    IntnulM 
same,  caulinusly,  in  course  of  airing,     D.  immediately  overcomir.     '  Ob, 
dear,  dear  Julia!    Oh,  I  have  been  a  naughty  end  undutiful  chtkir 
Soothed  and  caressed.     Drew  ideal  picture  of  D.  (3.  on  Tet^  oT  toak 
D.  again  overcome.     *  Oh,  what  shall  I  Jo.  what  shall  I  do  ?     Oh.  t 
me  somewhere  I '    Much  alarmed.    Fainting  of  D.  and  glas 
from  public-house.      (Poetical  affinity.     Chequered  sign  on  door-(M 
chequered  human  life.     Alas !    J.  M.) 

"  Friday.     Day  of  incident.     Man  appears  in  kitchen,  with  blue  h 

*  for  lady's  boots  left  out  to  heel,'  Cook  replies, '  No  such  orders.* 
argues  point.  Cook  withdraws  to  inquire,  leaving  man  alone  with  J, 
Cook's  return,  man  still  argues  point,  but  ultimately  goes. 
D.  distracted.  Information  sent  to  police.  Man  to  be  i 
broad  nose,  and  legs  like  balustrades  of  bridge.  Search  n 
direction.  No  J.  I),  weeping  bitterly,  and  inconsolable.  - 
reference  to  young  Gazelle.  AppTopriste,  but  unavailiDg. 
evening,  strange  boy  calls.  Brought  into  parlour.  Broad  ddsb,  WI 
balustrades.  Says  be  wants  a  pound,  and  knows  s  dog.  I>ecliac»(| 
explain  further,  though  much  pressed.  Pound  being  produasd  by  I 
takes  Cook  to  little  house,  where  J.  alone  tied  up  to  leg  of  table. 
D.  who  dances  round  J.  wUle  be  eats  his  supper.  Kmboldcucl  hj  i 
happy  change,  mention  D.  C.  upstairs.     D.  wec]ia  afnnh,  rrica  p* 

*  Oh,  don't,  don't,  don't.    It  is  so  wicked  to  think  of  anything  I 
papal' — embraces  J.  and  sobs  herself  to  sleep.     (Must  not  D.C.  a 
himseif  (o  the  broad  pinions  of  Time?     J.  M-)" 

Miss  Mills  and  her  journal  were  my  sole  consolation  at  tkia  period.  It 
see  her,  who  had  seen  Dora  hut  a  little  while  before — to  tnuz  the  ii '  ' 
letter  of  Dora's  name  through  her  sympathetic  pages — to  bo  mad*  no 
more  miserable  by  her — were  my  only  comforts.  I  felt  as  if  I  hod  been 
in  a  palace  of  cards,  which  had  tumbled  down,  leaving  only  Uiis 
and  me  among  the  ruins  -.  as  if  some  grim  cnclianter  hod  drawn  a 
circle  round  the  innocent  goddess  of  uiy  heart,  which  nothing  indn 
those  some  strong  pinions,  capable  of  carrylug  so  many  peo}de  mtt  ^ 
much,  would  enable  me  to  enter  1 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

WICKFIELD  AND   HEEP. 

Mt  aunt,  beginning,  I  imagine,  to  be  made  aeriondy  uncomfortable  by 
my  prolonged  dejection,  made  a  pretence  of  being  anxious  that  I  should 
go  to  Dover,  to  see  that  all  was  working  well  at  the  cottage,  which  was 
let ;  and  to  conclude  an  agreement,  with  the  same  tenant,  for  a  longer  term 
of  occupation.  Janet  was  drafted  into  the  service  of  Mrs.  Strong,  where 
I  saw  her  every  day.  She  had  been  undecided,  on  leaving  Dover,  whether 
or  no  to  give  the  finishing  touch  to  that  renunciation  of  mankind  in 
which  she  had  been  educated,  by  marrying  a  pilot ;  but  she  decided  against 
that  venture.  Not  so  much  for  the  s^e  of  principle,  I  believe,  as  because 
she  happened  not  to  like  him. 

Although  it  required  an  effort  to  leave  Miss  Mills,  I  fell  rather  willingly 
into  my  aunt's  pretence,  as  a  means  of  enabling  me  to  pass  a  few  tranquH 
kours  with  Agnes.  I  consulted  the  good  Doctor  relative  to  an  absence  of 
three  days ;  and  the  Doctor  wishing  me  to  take  that  relaxation, — he  wished 
me  to  taJce  more ;  but  my  energy  could  not  bear  that, — I  made  up  my  mind 
to  go. 

As  to  the  Commons,  I  had  no  great  occasion  to  be  particular  about  my 
duties  in  that  quarter.  To  say  the  truth,  we  were  getting  in  no  very  good 
odour  among  the  tip-top  proctors,  and  were  rapidly  sliding  down  to  but  a 
doubtful  position.  The  business  had  been  inherent  under  Mr.  Jorkins, 
before  Mr.  Spenlow's  time;  and  although  it  had  been  quickened  by  the 
infusion  of  new  blood,  and  by  the  display  which  Mr.  Spenlow  made,  still 
it  was  not  established  on  a  sufficiently  strong  basis  to  bear,  without  being 
shaken,  such  a  blow  as  the  sudden  loss  of  its  active  manager.  It  fell 
off  very  much.  Mr.  Jorkins,  notwithstanding  his  reputation  in  the  firm, 
was  an  easy-going,  incapable,  sort  of  man,  whose  reputation  out  of 
doors  was  not  calculated  to  back  it  up.  I  was  turned  over  to  him  now, 
and  when  I  saw  him  take  his  snuff  and  let  the  business  go,  I  regretted  my 
aunt's  thousand  pounds  more  than  ever. 

But  this  was  not  the  worst  of  it.  There  were  a  number  of  hangers-on 
and  outsiders  about  the  Commons,  who,  without  being  proctors  them- 
selves, dabbled  in  common-form  business,  and  got  it  done  by  real  proctors, 
who  lent  their  names  in  consideration  of  a  share  in  the  spoil ; — and  there 
were  a  good  many  of  these  too.  As  our  house  now  wanted  business  on 
any  terms,  we  joined  this  noble  band ;  and  threw  out  lures  to  the  hangers-on 
and  outsiders,  to  bring  their  business  to  us.  Marriage  licenses  and  small 
probates  were  what  we  all  looked  for,  and  what  paid  us  best ;  and  the 
competition  for  these,  ran  very  high  indeed.  Kidnappers  and  inveiglers 
were  planted  in  all  the  avenues  of  entrance  to  the  Commons,  with  instruc- 
tions to  do  their  utmost  to  cut  off  all  persons  in  mourning,  and  all 
gentlemen  with  anything  bashful  in  their  appearance,  and  entice  them  to 
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the  offices  in  whicli  their  respective  employers  were  interested;  which 
instructions  were  so  well  observed,  that  I  myself,  before  I  was  known  by 
sight,  was  twice  hustled  into  the  premises  of  our  principal  opponent. 
The  conflicting  interests  of  these  touting  gentlemen  being  of  a  nature  to 
irritate  their  feelings,  personal  collisions  took  place ;  and  the  Commons 
was  even  scandalised  by  our  principal  inveigler  (who  had  formerly  been  in 
the  wine  trade,  and  afterwards  in  the  sworn  brokery  line)  walking  about  for 
some  days  with  a  black  eye.  Any  one  of  these  scouts  used  to  think 
nothing  of  politely  assisting  an  old  lady  in  black  out  of  a  vehicle,  killing 
any  proctor  whom  she  inquired  for,  representing  his  employer  as  tiie  lawful 
successor  and  representative  of  that  proctor,  and  bearing  the  old  lady  off 
(sometimes  greatly  affected)  to  his  employer's  office.  Many  captives  were 
brought  to  me  in  this  way.  As  to  marriage  licenses,  the  competition  rose 
to  such  a  pitch,  that  a  shy  gentleman  in  want  of  one,  had  nothing  to  do 
but  submit  himself  to  the  firot  inveigler,  or  be  fought  for,  and  beoome  the 
prey  of  the  strongest.  One  of  our  clerks,  who  was  an  outsider,  used,  in 
the  height  of  this  contest,  to  sit  with  his  hat  on,  that  he  might  be  ready 
to  rush  out  and  swear  before  a  surrogate  any  victim  who  was  brought  in. 
The  system  of  inveigling  continues,  I  believe,  to  this  day.  The  last  time  I 
was  in  the  Commons,  a  civil  able-bodied  person  in  a  white  apnm  pounced 
out  upon  me  from  a  doorway,  and  whispering  the  word  "Manrii^e* 
license  "  in  my  ear,  was  with  great  difficulty  prevented  from  taking  me 
up  in  his  arms  and  lifting  me  into  a  proctor's. 

From  this  digression,  let  me  proceed  to  Dover. 

I  found  everything  in  a  satisfactory  state  at  the  cottage;  and  was 
enabled  to  gratify  my  aunt  exceedin^y  by  reporting  that  the  tenant 
inherited  her  feud,  and  waged  incessant  war  against  donkies.  Having 
settled  the  little  business  I  had  to  transact  there,  and  slept  there  one 
night,  I  walked  on  to  Canterbury  early  in  the  morning.  It  was  now 
winter  again ;  and  the  fresh,  cold  windy  day,  and  the  sweeping  down- 
land,  brightened  up  my  hopes  a  little. 

Coming  into  Canterbuiy,  I  loitered  through  the  old  streets  with  a  sober 
pleasure  that  calmed  my  spirits,  and  eased  my  heart.  There  were  the 
old  signs,  the  old  names  over  the  shops,  the  old  people  serving  in  them. 
It  appeared  so  long,  since  I  had  been  a  schoolboy  there,  that  I  wondered 
the  place  was  so  little  changed,  imtil  I  reflected  how  little  I  was 
changed  myself.  Strange  to  say,  that  quiet  influence  which  was  insepa- 
rable in  my  mind  from  Agnes,  seemed  to  pervade  even  the  city  where  she 
dwelt.  The  venerable  cathedral  towers,  and  the  old  jackdaws  and  rooks 
whose  airy  voices  made  them  more  retired  than  perfect  silence  would 
have  done;  the  battered  gateways,  once  stuck  full  with  statues,  long 
thrown  down,  and  crumbled  away,  like  the  reverential  pilgrims  who  had 
gazed  upon  them ;  the  still  nooks,  where  the  ivied  growth  of  centuries 
crept  over  gabled  ends  and  ruined  walls ;  the  ancient  houses,  the  pastoral 
landscape  of  field,  orchard,  and  garden ;  everywhere — on  everything — 
I  felt  the  same  screner  air,  the  same  calm,  thoughtful,  softening  spirit. 

Arrived  at  Mr.  Wickfield's  house,  I  found,  in  the  little  lower-room  on 
the  ground  floor,  where  Uriah  Heep  had  been  of  old  accustomed  to  sit, 
Mr.  Micawber  plying  his  pen  with  great  assiduity.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
legal-looking  suit  of  black,  and  loomeid,  burly  and  large,  in  that  small  office. 
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Mr.  Micawber  was  extremely  glad  to  see  me,  bnt  a  little  confuaed  too. 
He  would  hare  oonduoted  me  immediately  into  ittt  presenoe  of  Uriah,  bat 
I  dedined. 

*•  I  know  the  house  of  old,  you  recollect,"  said  I^  "and  will  find  my 
wsy  up  stairs.    How  do  you  like  the  law,  Mr.  Mieawber  ?" 

"  My  dear  Gopperfield,"  he  replied.  "  To  a  man  possessed  of  the 
lugfaer  imaginati?e  powers,  the  objection  to  legal  studies  is  the  amount  of 
diiail  which  they  involve.  Even  in  our  professional  ccnrrespondenoe," 
flttd  Mr.  Micawber,  glancing  at  some  letters  he  was  writing,  *'  the  mind 
it  not  at  liberty  to  soar  to  any  exalted  form  of  expression.  8till,  it  is  a 
great  pursuit.    A  great  pursuit ! " 

He  then  told  me  that  he  had  become  the  tenant  of  Uriah  Heep's  old 
house ;  and  that  Mrs.  Micawber  would  be  delighted  to  receive  me,  once 
more,  under  her  own  roof. 

"  It  is  humble,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  " — to  quote  a  fkvourite  expression 
of  Tcj  friend  Heep;  but  it  may  prove  the  stepping-stone  to  more 
amibitious  domiciliary  accommodation." 

I  asked  him  whether  he  had  reason,  so  far,  to  be  satisfied' with  his  friend 
Heap's  treatment  of  him  P  He  got  up  to  aseertain  if  the  door  were  dose 
dnity  before  he  replied,  in  a  lower  voice : 

**My  dear  Copperfield,  a  man  who  labours  under  the  pressure  of 
peeoniary  embarrassments,  is,  with  the  generality  of  people,  at  a  disad- 
fvitage.  That  disadvantage  is  not  diminished,  when  that  pressure  neces- 
sitates the  drawing  of  stipendiary  emoluments,  before  those  emoluments 
are  strictly  due  and  payable.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  my  friend  Heep  has 
leaponded  to  appeals  to  which  I  need  not  more  partionlarly  refer,  in  a 
nuomer  calculated  to  redound  equally  to  the  honour  of  his  head,  and  of 
hiB  heart. 

"  I  should  not  have  supposed  him  to  be  very  free  with  his  money 
either,"  I  observed. 

"Pardon  me!"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  with  an  air  of  constraint,  "I 
speak  of  my  friend  Heep  as  I  have  experience." 

•*  I  am  glad  your  experience  is  so  favourable,"  I  returned. 

••  Ton  are  very  obliging,  my  dear  Copperfield,"  said  Mr.  Micawber ; 
and  hummed  a  tune. 

"  Do  you  see  much  of  Mr.  Wickfield  ?  "  I  asked,  to  change  the  subject. 

"  Not  much,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  slightingly.  "  Mr.  Wickfield  is,  I 
dare  say,  a  man  of  very  excellent  intentions ;  but  he  is^ — in  short,  he 
is  obsolete." 

"  I  am  afraid  his  partner  seeks  to  make  him  so,"  said  I. 

"  My  dear  Copperfield  !  "  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  after  some  uneasy 
evolutions  on  his  stool,  **  allow  me  to  offer  a  remark !  I  am  here,  in  a 
capacity  of  confidence.  I  am  here,  in  a  position  of  trust.  The  discussion 
of  some  topics,  even  with  Mrs.  Micawber  herself  (so  long  the  partner  of 
my  various  vicissitudes,  and  a  woman  of  a  remarkable  lucidity  of  intellect), 
is,  I  am  led  to  consider,  incompatible  with  the  functions  now  devolving 
on  me.  I  would  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  in  our 
friendly  intercourse — which  I  trust  will  never  be  disturb^! — ^we  draw 
a  line.  On  one  side  of  this  line,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  representing 
it  on  the  desk  with  the  ofiice  ruler,  "  is  the  whole  range  of  the  human 
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intellect,  »Uli  r  tril^iiig  exception ;  on  ibe  other,  it  that  exception  ;  Ouitm 
to  say,  the  affairs  of  Messrs.  Wicklield  and  llcep,  with  lU  bdongin^  ■ 
nppertaiuiag  thereunto.     1  trust  1  give  no  offence  to  thi;  coinpaDioall 
mv  youth,  in  submitting  this  proposition  to  his  cooler  judgment  t"         f 

Though  I  BBW  on  uneasy  change  in  Mr.  MJeawber,  which  ant  tightly  ■ 
liim,  aa  if  his  new  duties  were  a  misfit,  I  felt  I  had  no  right  to  f 
offended.  My  telling  him  bo,  appeared  to  relieve  him ;  nud  be  •' 
hands  with  me, 

"  I  am  charmed,  Copperfield,"  said  Mr.  Micawbcr,  "  let  i 
you,  with  Miss  WickGeld.  She  is  a  very  auperior  yuung  Udy,  of  « 
remarkable  attractions,  gruces,  and  virtues.  U}ion  my  honour,"  ndd  I 
Micawber,  indefinitely  kissing  his  hand  and  bowing  with  hia  ( 
nir,  "  I  do  Homage  to  Miss  Wickfield  1    Hem !  " 

"I  am  glad  of  that,  at  least,"  aaJd  I. 

"  If  you  had  not  assured  us,  my  dear  Coppertidd,  on  the  o 
that  agreeable  afternoon  we  had  the  happiness  of  passing  with  joo,  ll 
I)  was  your  favourite  letter,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "  I  should  ujujuc 
ubly  have  supposed  that  A  had  been  so." 

We  have  all  some  experience  of  a  feeling,  that  comes  over  ua  o 
of  what  we  are  saying  and  doing  having  been  said  and  don^^ 
a  remote  time — of  our  having  been  surrounded,  dim  agea  i 
same  faces,  objects,  and  circumstances — of  our  knowing 
will  be  said  next,  as  if  we  suddenly  remembered  it !     I 
mysterious  impression  more  strongly  in  my  life,  than  befbra  I 
those  words. 

I  took  tny  leave  of  Mr.  Micawber,  for  the  time,  chaining  It 
best  remembrances  to  all  at  home.  As  I  left  him,  resumiaff-l 
and  his  pen,  and  rolling  his  head  in  hia  stock,  la  get  it  into  esaier 
order,  I  clearly  perceived  that  there  was  something  iuterpnsrd  Iwlwera  ki 
and  me,  since  he  had  come  into  his  new  funclions  which  prevrnlfd  a 
getting  at  each  other  as  we  used  to  do,  and  quite  altered  the  cbaraeur  i 
our  intercoiffse. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  (juaint  old  drawing-room,  though  it  amaid 
tokens  of  Mrs.  Hccp's  whereabout.  1  looked  into  the  room  alill  brloa]t«tf 
to  Agnes,  and  saw  her  sitting  by  the  fire,  at  a  pretty  ohl  rotUoml  im 
she  had,  writing. 

My  darkening  the  light  made  her  look  u|).  What  a  pteanire  tn  W  tb 
cause  of  that  bright  change  iu  her  attentive  face,  aud  tha  objecl  vT  \Ut 
siveet  regard  and  welcome  I 

"  Ah,  Agnes !  "  said  I,  when  we  wi 
"  I  have  miHSPd  you  so  much,  lately  I  " 

"  Indeed  ?  "  she  rt-pUed.     "  Again ! 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  Agnes; 
that  I  ought  to  have.     You  were  ao  much  in  the  hnbil  of  Ihinknig  Sv  M. 
in  the  happy  old  dnys  here,  and  I  came  so  nniumlty  to  you  fea  o 
and  supiiorl,  (hat  I  really  thmk  I  have  missed  ncipuring  itF" 

"  And  what  is  it  J  "  said  Agnes,  cheerfully, 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  call  it,"  1  replied.    "  I  think  I  uo  lanifi 
perKvcring? " 


Q  ulling  tofethor,  nde  by  tiAi- 
And  so  toon  ? " 

r  faculty  of  mflB 
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"  I  am  sure  of  it,*'  said  Agnes. 

**  And  patient,  Agnes  ?  "  I  enquired,  with  a  little  hesitation. 

••Yes,    returned  Agnes,  laughmg.     "  Pretty  well." 

*'And  yet»"  said  I,  "I  get  so  miserable  and  worried,  and  am  so 
unsteady  and  irresolute  in  my  power  of  assuring  myself,  that  I  know  I 
miut  want — shall  I  call  it — ^reliance,  of  some  kind  ?  '* 

**  Call  it  so,  if  you  will,"  said  Agnes. 

'•Well  I "  I  returned.  "  See  here !  You  come  to  London,  I  rely  on 
yon,  and  I  have  an  object  and  a  course  at  once.  I  am  driven  out  of  it, 
I.oome  here,  and  in  a  moment  I  feel  an  altered  person.  The  circumstances 
that  distressed  me  are  not  changed,  since  I  came  into  this  room ;  but  an 
inflnenoe  comes  over  me  in  that  short  interval  that  alters  me,  oh,  how  much 
fbr  the  better !     What  is  it  ?    What  is  your  secret,  Agnes  ?  " 

Her  head  was  bent  down,  looking  at  the  fire. 

"  It 's  the  old  story,"  said  I.  "  Don't  laugh,  when  I  say  it  was  always 
the  same  in  little  things  as  it  is  in  greater  ones.  My  old  troubles  were 
nonsense,  and  now  they  are  serious ;  but  whenever  I  have  gone  away  from 
my  adopted  sister — " 

Agnes  looked  up— -with  such  a  Heavenly  face ! — and  gave  me  her  hand, 
whkm  I  kissed. 

**  Whenever  I  have  not  had  you,  Agnes,  to  advise  and  approve  in  the 
beginning,  I  have  seemed  to  go  wild,  and  to  get  into  all  sorts  of  difficulty. 
When  I  have  come  to  you,  at  last  (as  I  have  always  done),  I  have  come  to 
peaoe  and  happiness.  I  come  home,  now,  tike  a  tired  traveller,  and  find 
inch  a  blessed  sense  of  rest  1 " 

I  felt  so  deeply  what  I  said,  it  affected  me  so  sincerely,  that  my  voice 
iafled,  and  I  covered  my  face  with  my  hand,  and  broke  into  tears.  I  write 
ihb  truth.  Whatever  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  there  were  within 
me,  as  there  are  within  so  many  of  us ;  whatever  might  have  been  so 
Afferent,  and  so  much  better ;  whatever  I  had  done,  in  which  I  had  per- 
vendy  wandered  away  from  the  voice  of  my  own  heart ;  I  knew  nothing 
of.  I  only  knew  that  I  was  fervently  in  earnest,  when  I  felt  the  rest  and 
peace  of  having  Agnes  near  me. 

In  her  placid  sisterly  manner ;  with  her  beaming  eyes ;  with  her  tender 
roice;  and  with  that  sweet  composure,  which  had  long  ago  made  the 
lioase  that  held  her  quite  a  sacred  place  to  me ;  she  soon  won  me  from  this 
ireakness,  and  led  me  on  to  tell  all  that  had  happened  since  our  last  meeting. 
*'  And  there  is  not  another  word  to  tell,  Agnes,"  said  I,  when  I  had 
made  an  end  of  my  confidence.     "  Now,  my  reliance  is  on  you." 

"  But  it  must  not  be  on  me,  Trotwood,"  returned  Agnes,  with  a  pleasant 
rmile.     "  It  must  be  on  some  one  else." 
"  On  Dora  ?  "  said  I. 
"  Assuredly." 

"  Why,  I  have  not  mentioned,  Agnes,"  said  I,  a  little  embarrassed, 
*  that  Dora  is  rather  difficult  to — I  would  not,  for  the  world,  say,  to  rely 
tgcfn,  because  she  is  the  soul  of  purity  and  truth — but  rather  difficult 
o— I  hardly  know  how  to  express  it,  really,  Agnes.  She  is  a  timid  little 
hing,  and  easily  disturbed  and  frightened.  Some  time  ago,  before  her 
ither's  death,  when  I  thought  it  right  to  mention  to  her — but  I  '11  tell 
im,  if  you  will  bear  with  me,  how  it  was." 

D   D 
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Accordingly,  I  told  Agnes  aliout  my  dedaratiaii  of  pofstj,  i 
cookery-book,  the  faoiuekeeping  acoounts,  and  all  the  rest  of  iL 

"  Oh,  Trotwood  t  "  she  njmoustrated,  with  k  sduIr.  "  Just  jour  4 
headlong  way  1  You  might  have  been  in  fameat  in  slriviiig  to  gm  oaM 
tlie  world,  without  being  lo  Teiy  sudden  with  a  timid,  loving,  i 
girl.     Poor  Dom  1 " 

I  never  heard  siirh  street  forbenring  kiikduesB  eipitaieil  a 
■he  apresaed  in  nudtiug  this  reply.     It  wag  as  if  1  had  wrn  ha 
ingly  and  tenderly  emliradiig  Dors,  and  tacitly  rcpruving  me,  tqr  bs  a 
aidentc  protection,  far  my  hot  haat«  iu  fluttering  that  little  horl.     ' 
as  if  I  had  seen  Bora,  in  all  her  fascinating  ai 
and  thanking  her,  and  coaiingly  appealing  agau 
all  her  childish  innoocucc. 

1  felt  so  grateful  to  Agnes,  and  admired  I 
together,  in  a  bright  pertpectiTe,  such  well-asaocutcd  firiendt,  a 
the  other  ao  much  ! 

"  What  Du^ht  I  to  do  then,  Agnes  P  "  I  inquired,  after  1 
fire  a  Utile  while,     "What  would  it  be  right  lo  doP" 

"  I  think,"  said  Agnes,  "  that  the  honourable  cosrse  U 
to  write  to  those  two  bdics.     Don't  you  think  that  any  • 
an  unworthy  one  F" 

"Yes.     U you  think  so,"  said  1. 

"  I  am  poorly  qualified  to  judge  of  such  tnatton,"  raplied  i 
a  modest  b«sitatioD,  "  but  I  ccttainly  feel — in  ehort.  I  iael  1 
being  secret  and  chmdestine,  is  not  being  like  yourself." 

"  Like  myself,  in  the  too  high  opinion  you  hue  of  mt,  Agi 
afraid,"  said  I. 

"  Like  yourself  in  the  candour  of  your  nature,"  liie  ictuned ; 
therefore  1  would  write  to  those  two  ladies.  1  would  rdale,  u  i 
and  as  openly  as  possible,  all  that  has  taken  place;  ■  ^^ 

pennisaion  to  visit  sometimes,  at  their  bouse.  ConmleriBg  that  jw  ■■ 
young,  and  stririDg  for  a  place  in  life,  I  think  it  would  be  ir«tt  to  a^  tbl 
you  would  readily  abide;  by  any  conditioos  they  migfal  impOM  npen  jm. 
I  would  entreat  them  not  to  dismiis  your  rcqtieet,  witliout  «n*^  ~  ~'~ 
Dca-a ;  and  to  discuss  it  with  her  when  they  should  think  tl 
I  would  not  be  too  vehement,"  said  Agnes,  gently,  "  or  p 
I  would  trust  to  my  fidelity  and  perseverance — and  to  I) 

"  But  if  they  were  to  frighten  Dora  again,  Agnes,  by  *[ 
said  I.     "  And  if  Dom  were  to  cry,  and  say  nothing  kboot  n 

"  Is  that  likely  P  "  inquired  Agues,  with  the  some  6»ect  a 
her  faf*. 

"  Ood  bless  her,  she  is  as  easily  scared  as  a  bird,"  laid  V     ■  It  ■ 
be !     Or  if  the  two  Miss  Spenlows  (elderly  ladies  of  thai  Hrt  ■ 
chararlers  aometimes)  should  not  he  likely  penona  to  addma  i 
way!*" 

"  I  don't  think,  Trotwood,"  returned  Agties,  ninag  Iht  tdt  « 
mine,  "  I  would  consider  that.     Perhaps  it  would  bsbcttw  a 
aider  whether  it  is  right  to  do  this ;  and,  if  it  is,  to  da  U." 

I  had  no  louger  any  doubt  on  the  subject.  Willi  •  ligbtamd  k 
though  with  a  profound  sense  of  the  weighty  impartHNS  of  ajr  ti 
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deroted  the  whole  afternoon  to  the  oomporition  of  the  draft  of  this 
letter ;  for  which  great  purpose,  Agnes  relmqaished  her  desk  to  me.  But 
first  I  went  down  stairs  to  see  Mr.  Wiekfield  and  Uriah  Keep. 

I  found  Uriah  in  possession  of  a  new,  plaster-smelling  office,  built  out  in 
tbe  garden ;  looking  extraordinarily  mean,  in  the  midst  of  a  quantity  oi 
books  and  papers.  He  received  me  in  his  usual  fawning  way,  and  pre- 
tended not  to  have  heard  of  my  arrival  from  Mr.  Micawber ;  a  pretence 
I  took  the  liberty  of  disbelieving.  He  accompanied  me  into  Mr. 
mdkfield's  room,  which  was  the  shadow  of  its  former  self — haying  been 
divested  of  a  variety  of  conveniences,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
new  partner — and  stood  before  the  fire,  warming  his  back,  and  shaving 
Us  diin  with  Ids  bony  hand,  while  Mr.  Wic&eld  and  I  ezdianged 
gieetii^. 

**  You  stay  with  us,  Trotwood,  while  you  remain  in  Canterbury  P  "  said 
Mr.  Wiekfield,  not  without  a  glance  at  Uriah  for  his  approval. 

"  Is  there  room  for  me  ?  "  said  I. 

*'  I  am  sure.  Master  Copperfield — I  should  say  Mister,  but  the  other 
eomes  so  natural,"  said  Uriah, — "  I  would  turn  out  of  your  old  room  with 
pleaanre,  if  it  wovld  be  agreeable." 

**  No,  no,"  said  Bfr.  Wiekfield.  **  Why  should  you  be  inconvenienced  ? 
There 's  another  room.    There 's  another  room." 

"  Oh,  but  you  know/'  returned  Uriah,  with  a  grin,  **  I  should  really  be 
ddighted!" 

To  cut  the  matter  short,  I  said  I  would  have  the  other  room  or  none  at 
an ;  so  it  was  settled  that  I  should  have  the  other  room :  and,  taking  my 
km  of  the  firm  until  dinner,  I  went  up  stairs  again. 

I  had  hoped,  to  have  no  other  companion  than  Agnes.  But  Mrs.  Heep 
had  asked  permission  to  bring  herself  and  her  knitting  near  the  fire,  in  thi^ 
room ;  on  pretence  of  its  having  on  aspect  more  favourable  for  her  rheu- 
matics, as  the  wind  then  was,  than  the  drawing-room  or  dining-parlour. 
Though  I  could  almost  have  consigned  her  to  the  mercies  of  the  wind  on 
the  topmost  pinnacle  of  the  Cathedral,  without  remorse,  I  made  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  and  gave  her  a  friendly  salutation. 

*'  I  *m  umbly  thankful  to  you,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Heep,  in  acknowledgment  of 
my  inquiries  concerning  her  health,  '*  but  I  'm  only  pretty  well.  I  haven't 
much  to  boast  of.  If  I  could  see  my  Uriah  well  settled  in  life,  I  couldn't 
expect  much  more  I  thiuk.     How  do  you  think  my  Uiy  looking,  sir  ?" 

I  thought  him  looking  as  villanous  as  ever,  and  I  replied  that  I  saw  no 
change  in  him. 

"Oh,  don't  you  think  he's  changed?"  said  Mrs.  Heep.  "There  I 
most  umbly  beg  leave  to  differ  from  you.  Don't  you  see  a  thinness 
iBhim?" 

••  Not  more  than  usual,"  I  replied. 

"  Don*t  you  though ! "  said  Mrs,  Heep.  "  But  you  don't  take  notice 
of  him  with  a  mother's  eye  1 "  * 

His  mother's  eye  was  an  evil  eye  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  thought  as 
it  met  mine,  howsoever  affectionate  to  him ;  and  I  believe  she  and  her  son 
were  devoted  to  one  another.    It  passed  me,  and  went  on  to  Agnes. 

"Don't  you  see  a  wasting  and  a  wearing  in  him,  Miss  Wi^eldP" 
Bqpiircd  Mrs.  Heep. 

D  D  2 
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"  No,"  said  Agtiea,  quietly  pursuing  the  work  on  which  ahe  w 
"  Tou  are  too  solicitous  about  liira.     He  is  vety  well." 

Mrs.  ilKp,  with  B,  prodigious  sniCT,  resumeil  Iter  knitting. 

She  never  left  otF,  or  left  ns  for  amomeut.  I  hwl  urivedeKrlj  tntWdi 
and  wc  bad  still  three  or  four  hours  before  dinner;  but  slie  nt  thi 
plying  her  knitting-needles  as  monotonously  as  an  hour-glus  might  h 
poured  out  its  sands.  She  sat  on  one  side  of  the  lire ;  I  sat  nt  tbe  tledi  J 
front  of  it ;  a  little  beyond  me,  on  the  other  side,  sal  Agnes.  Wh« 
slowly  pondering  over  my  letter,  I  lifted  up  my  eyes,  and  ineetiiig  I 
thoughtful  face  of  Agnes,  saw  it  clear,  and  beam  enoouragetnent  nfi 
me,  with  its  own  angelic  expression,  I  was  conscious  preteotly  of  i 
enl  eye  passing  me,  and  going  on  to  her,  and  coming  back  ta  me  Bgaia, 
dropping  furtively  upon  the  knitting.  What  the  knitting  waa,  I  d 
know,  not  being  learned  in  that  art;  but  it  looked  like  I 
she  worked  away  with  those  Chinese  chopsticks  of  knittin^necdlM,  J 
showed  in  tbe  firelight  like  an  ill-looking  enchantress,  baulked  u  jet  bjr  4 
radiant  goodneas  opposite,  but  getting  ready  for  a  cast  of  her  net  by-aad 

At  dinner  she  maintained  her  watch,  with  the  same  anwinlan^  i_ 
After  dinner,  her  son  took  his  turn  ;  and  when  Mr.  Wickfield,  himiidC  ■ 
I  were  left  alone  together,  leered  at  me,  and  writhed  nntil  1  ccnlil  k 
bear  it.  In  the  drawing-room,  there  was  the  mother  knitting  < 
ing  again.  All  the  time  that  Agnes  sang  and  played,  the  mother  Mt  a 
piano.  Once  she  asked  for  a  particidar  ballad,  which  she  snid  hff  U 
(who  was  yawning  in  a  great  chair)  doted  on  ;  and  at  intervals  «hc  look 
round  at  him,  and  reported  to  Agnes  that  he  was  in  raptum  wiih  t 
music.  But  she  hardly  ever  spoke — I  (juestion  if  she  ever  did — wilba  _ 
making  some  mention  of  him.  It  was  evident  to  me  that  Ibii  wm  iIe  " 
duty  assigned  to  her. 

This  lasted  until  bedtime.  To  have  seen  the  mother  and  son,  lilx  t*> 
great  bats  hanging  over  the  whole  house,  and  darkening  it  with  ihai  nit^' 
forms,  made  me  so  uneomfortalile,  that  I  would  rather  lure  rcnuivit 
down  stairs,  knitting  and  all,  than  gone  to  bed.  I  hardly  got  ntj  Jkj 
Next  day  the  knitting  and  watching  began  again,  and  lasted  all  day. 

I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Agues,  for  ten  misutes.  1 
could  barely  show  her  my  letter.  I  proposed  to  her  to  w^  oat  wii 
me;  but  Mrs.  Keep  repeatedly  complaining  that  she  was  worse,  Ap» 
charitably  remained  within,  to  bear  her  eompnny.  Towards  tbe  twiSjhl 
I  went  out  by  mj-self,  musing  on  what  I  ought  to  do,  and  wbeUier  I  ■" 
justified  in  withholding  from  Agnes,  any  longer,  what  I'riak  Heeji  k 
told  me  in  London ;  for  that  began  to  trouble  me  a^ain.  very  much. 

I  had  not  walked  out  far  enough  to  be  quite  clear  of  tlui  t/ntn,  ng 
the  Earasgate  road,  where  there  was  a  good  path,  when  I  w: 
through  the  dusk,  by  somebody  behind  me.     The  sluunblinK  fi^ 
the  scanty  great  coat,  were  not  to  be  mistaken,     i  «lo|ip«d,  nd  iTiall 
Hoe^came  up. 

"WeUP"  said  I. 

"  How   fast  you  walk ! "  said  he,     "  My  legs  ate  pm*ty  loaf,  l 
you  've  given  'cm  quite  a  job," 

"  Where  are  you  going  f  "  said  I, 

"I  tm  coming  with  you.  Master  Copperfield,  if  yowTI  hQdv  me  ll 
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E*  asnre  of  a  walk  with  an  old  acquaintance."    Saying  this,  with  a  jerk  of 
body,  which  might  have  been  either  propitiatory  or  derisive,  he  fell 
into  step  beside  me. 

•*  Uruih  1 "  said  I,  as  civilly  as  I  could,  after  a  silence. 

**  Master  Copperfield ! "  said  Uriah. 

*'  To  tell  you  the  truth  (at  which  you  will  not  be  offended),  I  came  out 
to  walk  alone,  because  I  have  had  so  much  company." 

He  looked  at  me  sideways,  and  said  with  his  hardest  grin, "  Tou  mean 
mother?" 

«  Why  yes,  I  do,"  said  I. 

*<Ah!  But  you  know  we're  so  very  umble,"  he  returned.  "And 
lunring  such  a  knowledge  of  our  own  umbleness,  we  must  reaUy  take  care 
tliat  we're  not  pushed  to  the  wall  by  them  as  isn't  umble.  All  stratagems 
■re  fidr  in  love,  sir." 

Baising  his  great  hands  until  they  touched  lus  chin,  he  rubbed  them 
aolUy,  and  softly  chuckled ;  looking  as  like  a  malevolent  baboon,  I  thought, 
11  lOTthing  human  could  look. 

**  lou  see,"  he  said,  still  hugging  himself  in  that  unpleasant  way,  and 
*^**^C  his  head  at  me,  *'  you  're  quite  a  dangerous  rival,  Master  Copper- 
isld.    You  always  was,  you  know." 

^  Do  you  set  a  watch  upon  Miss  Wickfield,  and  make  her  home  no 
kome.  because  of  meP"  said  I. 

**  Oh  1  Master  Copperfield  1  Those  are  very  arsh  words,"  he  replied. 

**  Pot  my  meaning  into  any  words  you  like,  said  L  "  You  know  what 
it  it,  Uriah,  as  well  as  I  do." 

**  Oh  no  1  You  must  put  it  into  words,"  he  said.  **  Oh,  really  I  I 
couldn't  myself." 

«  Do  you  suppose,"  said  I,  constraining  myself  to  be  very  temperate 
nd  quiet  with  hun,  on  account  of  Agnes,  **  that  I  regard  Miss  Wickfield 
oiherwiBe  than  as  a  very  dear  sister  ?  " 

**  Well,  Master  Copperfield,"  he  replied,  '*  you  perceive  I  am  not  bound 
to  answer  that  question.  You  may  not,  you  know.  But  then,  you  see, 
you  may ! " 

Anything  to  equal  the  low  cunning  of  his  visage,  and  of  his  shadowless 
eyes  without  the  ghost  of  an  eyelash,  I  nerer  saw. 

"  Come,  then  I"  said  I.     "  For  the  sake  of  Miss  Wickfield " 

**  My  Agnes  1 "  he  exclaimed,  with  a  sickly,  angular  contortion  of  him- 
adf.     "  Would  you  be  so  good  as  call  her  Agnes,  Master  Copperfield  1 " 

'*  For  the  sake  of  Agnes  Wickfield— Heaven  bless  her  1 " 

'*  Thank  you  for  that  blessing,  Master  Copperfield ! "  he  interposed. 

**  I  will  tell  you  what  I  should,  under  any  other  circumstances,  as  soon 
iMve  thought  of  telling  to — Jack  Ketch." 

"  To  who,  sir  ?  "  said  Uriah,  stretching  out  his  neck,  and  shading  his 
with  his  hand. 

*  To  the  hangman,"  I  returned.  *'  The  most  unlikely  person  I  could 
of," — though  his  own  face  had  suggested  the  allusion  quite  as  a 
naftoral  sequence.  "  I  am  engaged  to  another  young  lady.  I  hope  that 
contents  you." 

**  Upon  your  soul  ?  "  said  Uriah. 

I  was  about  indignantly  to  give  my  assertion  the  oonfirmation  he 
nqnired,  when  he  caught  hold  of  my  hand,  and  gave  it  a  squeeze. 
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*^  Oh,  Mafiier  Copperfield ! "  he  said.  ''  If  you  had  only  had  the  om- 
deaooDsioii  to  retum  my  oonfidenoo  when  I  poured  oat  the  fblneaa  of  my 
art,  the  night  I  put  you  so  much  out  of  the  way  by  sleeping  befon  your 
aitting-room  fire,  I  never  should  have  doubted  yoiL  Aj  ii  is,  Vm  sme 
I  '11  take  off  mother  directly,  and  only  too  appy.  I  know  you'll  eicnse 
the  precautions  of  affection,  won't  youP  What  a  pity,  Master  Goppar^ 
field,  that  you  didn't  condescend  to  return  my  confidcDce  I  I'  m  son 
I  gave  you  every  opportunity.  But  you  never  have  oondeaoended  to 
me,  as  much  as  I  could  have  wished.  I  know  you  have  never  liked  bm^  as 
I  have  liked  you  1 " 

All  this  time  he  was  squeezing  my  hand  with  his  damp  fiahcjy  fingers, 
while  I  made  every  effort  I  decently  could  to  get  it  away.  Bui  I  was 
quite  unsuccessful.  He  drew  it  under  the  sleeve  of  hia  mnlbeny* 
colored  great  coat,  and  I  walked  on,  almost  upon  oompukkm^  aim  m 
arm  with  him. 

"  Shall  we  tumP"  said  Uriah,  by-and-by  wheeling  me  &oe  aboufc 
towards  the  town,  on  which  the  early  moon  was  now  shining^  ailfieriBg 
the  distant  vrindows. 

"  Before  we  leave  the  subject,  you  ougbt  to  underatand,"  mid,  I^ 
breaking  a  pretty  long  silence,  "  that  I  believe  Agnea  Wickfield  to  be  as 
iar  above  you,  and  as  far  removed  from  all  your  aspirations,  aa  that  mooii 
herself!" 

<*  Peaceful !  Ain't  she !  "  said  Uriah.  <*  Very  I  Now  confess.  Master 
Copperfield,  that  you  havn't  liked  me  quite  as  I  have  liked  yon.  AH  alimg 
you've  thought  me  too  umble  now,  I  shouldn't  wonder  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  fond  of  professions  of  humility,"  I  returned,  "  or  profassions 
of  anything  else." 

"  There  now ! "  said  Uriah,  looking  flabby  and  lead-coloured  ia  the 
moonlight.  "  Didn't  I  know  it  1  But  how  little  you  think  of  the 
rightful  umbleness  of  a  person  in  my  station.  Master  Copperfield  I  Esther 
and  me  was  both  brought  up  at  a  foundation  school  for  boys ;  and  mother, 
she  was  likewise  brought  up  at  a  public,  sort  of  charitable,  eatablishmciit. 
They  taught  us  all  a  deal  of  umbleness — not  much  else  that  I  know  o( 
from  morning  to  night.  We  was  to  be  umble  to  this  person,  and  umhle 
to  that ;  and  to  pull  off  our  caps  here,  and  to  make  bows  thare ;  and 
always  to  know  our  place,  and  abase  ourselves  before  our  betters.  And 
we  had  such  a  lot  of  betters!  Father  got  the  monitor-medal  by  being 
umble.  So  did  I.  Father  got  made  a  sexton  by  being  umble.  He  had 
the  character,  among  the  gentlefolks,  of  being  such  a  well-behaved  man, 
that  they  were  determined  to  bring  him  in.  *  Be  umble,  Uriah,'  says 
father  to  me, '  and  you  '11  get  on.  It  was  what  was  always  being  dinned 
into  you  and  me  at  school ;  it 's  what  goes  down  best.  Be  umhk^'  says 
father,  '  and  you  'U  do  I '   And  really  it  ain't  d<xie  bad  1 " 

It  was  the  first  time  it  had  ever  occurred  to  me,  that  this  detestabfe 
cant  of  false  humility  might  have  originated  out  of  the  Hoep  fiunily. 
I  had  seen  the  harvest,  but  had  never  thought  of  the  seed. 

"  When  I  was  quite  a  young  boy,"  said  Uriah,  "  I  got  to  know  what 
umbleness  did,  and  I  took  to  it.  I  ate  umble  pie  with  an  appetite. 
I  stopped  at  the  umble  point  of  my  learning,  and  says  I, '  Hold  hard ! ' 
When  you  offered  to  teach  me  latin,  I  knew  better.    '  People  like  to 
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be  ^boYt  yoQ^'  says  fether,  '  keq>  yonrsfilf  down/    I  un  Teiy  umbk  to 
the  present  moment,  Master  Copperfield,  but  I've  got  a  litUe  power  I " 

AjDd  he  aaid  ail  this — ^I  knew,  as  I  saw  hia  face  in  tlie  moonlight — 
thai  I  might  understand  he  was  resolved  to  reeon^enae  himaelf  by  using 
hia  power.  I  had  never  doubted  hia  meanness,  his  onift  and  malioe ;  hvi 
I  fii%  comprehended  now,  for  the  first  time,  what  a  base,  unrelenting,  and 
ravtt^^elul  spirit,  must  have  been  engendered  by  this  early,  and  this  long, 
auuuicsaian. 

Mis  account  of  himself  was  so  far  attended  with  an  agreeable  zesulti 
ihat  it  led  to  his  withdrawing  his  hand  in  order  that  ho  might  have  another 
hug  of  himself  under  the  chin.  Once  apart  from  him,  I  waa  determined 
to  keep  apart ;  and  we  walked  back,  side  by  side,  saying  very  little  more 
by  the  way. 

Whether  hia  spirits  were  elevated  by  the  communication  I  had  made 
to  him,  or  by  his  having  indulged  in  this  retrospect,  I  don't  know ;  but 
Vtktj  were  raised  by  some  influence.  He  talked  more  at  dinner  than  waa 
naud  with  him ;  asked  his  mother  (off  duty,  fix>m  the  moment  of  our 
lo-entering  the  house),  whether  he  was  not  growing  too  old  for  a  bachelor; 
and  once  looked  at  Agnes  so,  that  I  would  have  given  all  I  had^  for  leave 
to  knock  him  down. 

When  we  three  males  were  left  alone  after  dinner,  he  got  into  a  mora 
adventurous  state.  He  had  taken  little  or  no  wine ;  and  1  presume  it  waa 
the  mere  insolence  of  triumph  that  was  upon  him,  flushed  perhaps  by  the 
tomptation  my  presence  furnished  to  its  exhibition. 

I  had  observed  yesterday,  that  he  tried  to  entice  Mr.  Wickfield  to  drink; 
and,  interpreting  the  look  which  Agnes  had  given  me  as  she  went  out,  had 
limited  myself  to  one  glass,  and  then  proposed  that  we  should  follow  her. 
I  would  have  done  so  again  to-day ;  but  Uriah  was  too  quick  for  me. 

' "  We  seldom  see  our  present  visitor,  sir,"  he  said,  addressing  Mr. 
Widcfield,  sitting,  such  a  contrast  to  him,  at  the  end  of  the  table,  "  and  I 
abould  propose  to  give  him  welcome  in  another  glass  or  two  of  wine,  if 
yon  have  no  objections.     Mr.  Copperfield,  your  elth  and  appiness  1 " 

I  was  obliged  to  make  a  show  of  taking  the  hand  he  stretched  across  to 
me ;  and  then,  with  very  different  emotions,  I  took  the  hand  of  the  broken 
gentleman,  his  partner. 

**  Come,  fellow  partner,"  said  Uriah,  "  if  I  may  take  the  liberty, — now, 
■ippoae  you  g^ve  us  something  or  another  appropriate  to  Copperiield  1 " 

I  pass  over  Mr.  Wickfield  s  proposing  my  aunt,  his  proposing  Mr.  Dick, 
hia  proposing  Doctor's  Commons,  his  proposing  Uriah,  his  drinking  every- 
thing twice ;  hia  consciousness  of  his  own  weakness,  the  ineffectual  effort 
that  he  made  against  it ;  the  struggle  between  his  shame  in  Uriah's  de- 
portment, and  his  desire  to  conciliate  him ;  the  manifest  exultation  with 
which  Uriah  twisted  and  turned,  and  held  him  up  before  me.  It  made 
me  sick  at  heart  to  see,  and  my  hand  recoils  from  writing  it. 

**  Come,  fellow  partner !  "  said  Uriah,  at  last,  "  I'll  give  you  another 
one,  and  I  umbly  ask  for  bumpers,  seeing  I  intend  to  make  it  the  divinest 
of  her  aex." 

Her  father  had  his  empty  glass  in  his  hand.  I  saw  him  aet  it  down, 
look  at  the  picture  she  was  so  like,  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and 
ahrink  back  in  his  dbow  chair. 
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"  I  'm  an  umlile  iadiritiual  to  glre  you  her  elUi,''  proceeded  Ui 
"  but  I  admire — adore  lier." 

No  physical  pain  that  her  falber'a  ^y  head  could  htn  borne,  I 
could  have  been  more  terrible  to  mo,  thiiu  Ibu  mental  eudtmnix  I  i 
compresied  now  within  both  his  haniis. 

"  Agnes,"  said  Uriah,  either  not  ri'parding  hiiu,  or  not  knowing  w 
the  nature  of  his  action  whs,  "  Agnes  Wickfield  is,  I  aiu  aafo  ta  say, 
di»inest  of  her  sex.  May  1  apeak  out,  among  friends  ?  To  be  her  fei 
is  a  prond  distinction,  but  to  be  her  usband — " 

Spare  me  from  ever  again  hearing  such  a  ciy,  as  that  with  which 
father  rose  np  from  the  table ! 

"  What  'a  the  matter  ?  "  said  Uriah,  turning  of  a  deadly  colour.  **  1 
arc  not  gone  mad,  after  all,  Mr.  Wickiield,  1  hope  ?  If  I  ssy,  I  'rf 
ambition  to  make  your  Agnes  my  Agnes,  I  have  as  good  a  ri^t  to  it 
another  man.     I  have  a  better  right  to  it  than  any  other  nuui  I" 

I  had  ray  arms  round  Mr.  Wickfield,  imploring  him  by  everything 
I  could  thmk  of,  oltencst  of  all  by  his  love  for  Agnes,  to  calm  himid 
little.     He  was  mad  for  the  moment ;  tearing  out  his  hair,  besting ' 
heed,  trying  to  force  mc  from   him  and  to  force  himself  from  me, 
answering  a  word,  not  looking  at  or  seeing  any  one;  blindly 
for  he  knew  not  what,  his  face  all  staring  and  distorted — « 
spectacle. 

I  conjured  him,  incoherently,  but  in  the  most  impassioned  maniiB', 
to  abandon  himself  to  this  wddness,  but  to  hear  me.  I  besougbt  Ini 
think  of  Agnes,  to  connect  me  with  Agnes,  to  recoiled  howAgnei  ■ 
hud  grown  up  together,  how  I  honored  her  and  loved  her,  bow  die 
hii  pride  and  joy.  I  tried  to  bring  her  idea  before  him  in  any  form  ;  1 1 
reproached  him  with  not  having  firmness  to  spare  her  the  knowledge  of : 
a  scene  as  this.  I  may  have  effected  something,  or  his  wildneai  m*j  I 
spent  itself;  but  by  degrees  he  struggled  less,  and  began  to  look  at  a 
straiiguly  at  first,  then  with  re<»gnition  in  his  eyes.  At  length  he  said 
know.  Trot  wood  I  My  darling  child  and  you — Iknow!  Sutlookkthii 

He  pointed  to  Uriah,  pale  and  glowering  in  a  corner,  evideaUy 
much  out  in  bis  calculations,  and  taken  by  surprise. 

"  Ijook  at  my  torturer,"  he  replied.  "  Before  him  I  hare  step  hr 
abandoued  name  and  reputation,  peace  end  quiet,  house  and  hone.' 

"  I  have  kept  your  name  and  reputation  for  yon,  and  your  peao 
quiet,  and  your  house  and  home  too,"  said  Uriah,  with  a  mlky,  bur 
defeated  air  of  compromise.  "  Don't  be  foolish,  Mi.  Wickfiald.  If  1 1 
gone  a  little  beyond  what  yon  were  prepared  for,  1  can  go  back  I  mj^ 
There's  no  barm  done." 

"  I  looked  for  single  motives  in  eveiy  one,"  udd  Mr.  Wick&ld.  "m 
was  satisfied  I  had  bound  him  to  me  by  motives  of  intenaL  But  Me  < 
he  is — oh,  sec  what  he  is  I  " 

"  You  had  better  stop  him,  Copperfield,  if  you  can,"   ened    Vi 
with  his  long  fore-finger  pointing  towards  me.     "  He  'U  aajr  MOcli 
presently — mind  youl — he'll  be  sorry  to  have  said  aftowards,  and  Jm' 
be  sorry  to  have  bemd  I " 

"  I  'U  any  anything ! "  cried  Mr.  Wickiield,  with  a 
should  1  not  be  in  all  the  world's  power  if  I  am  in  y 
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''  Mind  1  I  tell  you  1 "  said  Uriah,  oontinuiiig  to  warn  me.  '*  K  you 
don't  stop  bis  mouth,  you  're  not  his  fiiend  I  Why  shouldn't  you  be  in 
all  the  world's  power,  Mr.  WiclcfieldP  Because  you  have  got  a  daughter. 
Yoa  and  me  know  what  we  know,  don't  we?  Let  sleeping  dogs  lie — 
who  wants  to  rouse  'em  ?  I  don't.  Can't  you  see  I  am  as  umble  as 
I  can  be  ?  I  tell  you,  if  I  've  gone  too  far,  I  'm  sorry.  What  would  you 
have,  sir?" 

"  Oh,  Trotwood,  Trotwood  I "  exclaimed  Mr.  Wickfield,  wringing  his 
hands.  ''  What  I  have  come  down  to  be,  since  I  first  saw  you  in  this 
house !  I  was  on  my  downward  way  then,  but  the  dreary,  dreary,  road  1  have 
traversed  since  I  Weak  indulgence  has  ruined  me.  Indulgence  in  remem- 
bnnoe,  and  indulgence  in  forgetfulness.  My  natural  grief  for  my  child's 
mother  turned  to  disease ;  my  natural  love  for  my  child  turned  to  disease. 
I  haTe  infected  everything  I  touched.  I  have  brought  misery  on  what 
I  dearly  love,  I  know — Fou  know !  I  thou^t  it  possible  that  I  could 
truly  love  one  creature  in  the  world,  and  not  love  the  rest ;  I  thought 
it  possible  that  I  could  truly  mourn  for  one  creature  gone  out  of  the  world, 
and  not  have  some  part  in  the  grief  of  all  who  mourned.  Thus  the  lessons 
<rf  my  life  have  been  perverted  1  I  have  preyed  on  my  own  morbid  coward 
keart,  and  it  has  preyed  on  me.  Sordid  in  my  gridf,  sordid  in  my  love, 
aordid  in  my  miserable  escape  from  the  darker  side  of  both,  oh  see  the  ruin 
I  am,  and  bate  me,  shun  me !  " 

He  dropped  into  a  chair,  and  weakly  sobbed.  The  excitement  into 
which  he  had  been  roused  was  leaving  him.  Uriah  came  out  of  his 
comer. 

'*  I  don't  know  all  I  have  done,  in  my  fatuity,'*  said  Mr.  Wickfield, 
putting  out  his  hands,  as  if  to  deprecate  my  condemnation.  "  Me  knows 
best,"  meaning  Uriah  Heep,  "  for  he  has  always  been  at  my  elbow,  whisper- 
ing me.  You  see  the  millstone  that  he  is  about  my  neck.  You  find  him 
in  my  house,  you  find  him  in  my  business.  You  heard  him,  but  a  little 
time  ago.    What  need  have  I  to  say  more ! " 

**  You  haven't  need  to  say  so  much,  nor  half  so  much,  nor  anything  at 
all,'*  observed  Uriah,  half  defiant,  and  half  fawning.  "  You  wouldn't  have 
took  it  up  so,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  wine.  You  '11  think  better  of  it 
to-morrow,  sir.  If  I  have  said  too  much,  or  more  than  I  meant,  what  of 
it?    I  haven't  stood  by  it ! " 

The  door  opened,  and  Agnes,  gliding  in,  without  a  vestige  of  colour  in 
lier  lace,  put  her  arm  round  his  neck,  and  steadily  said,  '*  Papa,  you  are 
not  welL  Come  with  me  1 "  He  laid  his  head  upon  her  shoulder,  as  if 
he  were  oppressed  with  heavy  shame,  and  went  out  with  her.  Her  eyes 
met  mine  for  but  an  instant,  yet  I  saw  how  much  she  knew  of  what 
bad  passed. 

*'I  didn't  expect  he'd  cut  up  so  rough.  Master  Copperfield,"  said 
Uriah.  "  But  it 's  nothing.  I  '11  be  friends  with  him  to-moirow.  It 's 
finr  his  good.    I  'm  umbly  anxious  for  his  good." 

I  gave  him  no  answer,  and  went  upstairs  into  the  quiet  room  where 
Agnes  had  so  often  sat  beside  me  at  my  books.  Nobody  came  near  me  until 
late  at  night.  I  took  up  a  book,  and  tried  to  read.  I  heard  the  clocks 
strike  twelve,  and  was  still  reading,  without  knowing  what  I  read,  when 
Agnes  touched  me. 
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"  Tou  will  be  going  cnrly  in  the  moniing,  Tntwood.     I^  m  I 
good  bye,  now  1 "  • 

She  had  been  weeping,  but  her  fttco  then  wns  so  calm  and  b«utiJul  1 

"  Heaven  Wees  you  I  "  shu  snid,  giving  me  her  hand. 

"  Dearest  Agnea  I  "  I  retunied,  "  I  see  you  lak  me  not  to  ■{tnk  4 
to-night — but  it  there  nothing  to  be  done?'' 

"  There  is  God  to  trust  iu  I "  she  replied. 

"Can  /do  nothing — /,  who  come  to  you  with luy poor  wnrow*?" 

*'  And  make  mine  so  mueh  lighter,"  slie  replied.  "  Dear  Trotwood,  twljl 

"  Dear  Agnes,"  I  said,  "  it  W  preaumptuous  for  mi       ' 
in  nil  in  which  vou  are  so  rich — goodness,  resolution,  all  noble  qnalitii 
to  doubt  or  direct  you ;  but  yon  know  how  ujuali  I  lore  you,  and  b 
much  I  owe  you.     You  will  never  ^crittoe  yourself  to  «  ini»tnlnm  ■ 
of  duty.  Agnea?" 

More  agitated  for  a  moment  than  I  had  crer  seen  her,  she  Xoak  I 
hand  from  me.  and  moved  a  step  back. 

"  Say  you  have  no  euoh  thought,  dear  Agnes  I    Much  more  than  m 
Think  of  the  priceleaa  gift  of  such  a  heart  as  yours,  of  nidt  ■  \ 
as  jours !  " 

Oh !  long,  long  afterworda,  I  saw  that  fane  rite  up  bcfnre  mo,  vitk  i 
momentAry  look,  not  wondering,  not  Bccuaing,  not  ragrtttioi;.     Uh,  I 
long  aflerwards,  1  saw  that  look  subside,  as  it  did  now,  into  tho  It 
smile,  with  which  she  told  me  she  had  no  fear  for  herMJf — I  a 
none  for  her — and  parted  from  me  by  the  name  of  SmtluE^  ^ 
gone! 

It  wns  dark  in  the  morning,  when  I  got  upon  the  enoch  i 
door.  The  day  was  just  breaktog  when  we  were  about  to  slut,  ■ 
OS  I  tat  thinking  of  hor,  eame  struggling  up  the  ooach  side,  thr 
mingled  day  end  night,  Uriah's  head. 

"  Coppertkld  I  "  said  he,  in  a  croaking  whisper,  ns  he  hong  by  tl 
iron  on  the  roof,  "  I  thought  yon'd  be  gluil  to  bear  htian  you  « 
off,  that  there  are  no  squares  broke  between  us.  I've  liem  tntn  b»  n 
already,  and  we'vt'  made  it  all  smooth.  Why,  tfaoufj^  I'm  ntnblt^  11^ 
useful  to  him,  yon  know;  and  he  nndentonds  hi*  iul«n¥*l  wliea  iwB  ' 
in  litjDor  1     What  an  agreenble  man  he  i*,  after  all.  Klaiter 

I  obligeil  myself  to  say  tliut  I  was  glad  he  had  made  hi*  a| 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure  I"  aaid  Uriah.     "  When  a  peraoa  '• 
what 's  an  apology  ?     So  easy  I     1  say  !  1  anpposF."  with  »  ji 
have  soniotinios  plucked  a  pear  before  it  was  ripe,  Maaler  Gop^ 

"  I  suppose  I  have,"  I  replied. 

"/  did  that  last  night,"  snid  Uriah;  "but  it'll  ripen  yelt 
wants  Bltendiug  to.     I  can  wait  I " 

Profuae  in  his  farewells,  he  got  down  again  as  the  "fft^nrna  jfot  ^ 
For  anything  I  know,  be  was  eating  something  to  keep  the  tmt  n 
air  out ;  but,  he  made  motions  with  his  month  at  if  t' 
already,  and  he  were  smacking  his  lips  over  it. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

Ws  Iiad  a  yeiy  serious  oonyersation  in  Buckingbam  Street  tliat  nigbt, 
aboat  the  domestic  occorrenGes  I  have  detailed  in  the  last  chapter.  My 
annt  was  deeply  interested  in  them,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
with  her  arms  folded,  for  more  than  two  houra  afterwarda.  Whenever  she 
was  particularly  discomposed,  she  always  performed  one  of  these  pedes- 
Irian  feats;  and  the  amount  of  her  discomposure  might  always  be 
estimated  by  the  duration  of  her  walk.  On  thia  occasion  she  was  so 
much  disturbed  in  mind  as  to  find  it  necessary  to  open  the  bed-room 
door,  and  make  a  course  for  herself,  comprising  the  full  extent  of  the 
bed-rooms  from  wall  to  wall ;  and  while  Mr.  Dick  and  I  sat  quietly  by 
the  fire,  she  kept  passing  in  and  out,  along  this  measured  track,  at  an 
imdianging  pace,  with  the  regularity  of  a  dock-pendulum. 

When  mv  aunt  and  I  were  left  to  ourselves  by  Mr.  Diok'a  going  out  to 
bed,  I  sat  down  to  write  my  letter  to  the  two  did  ladies.  By  that  time 
flhe  was  tired  of  walking,  and  sat  by  the  fire  with  her  dress  tucked  up  as 
Bfaal.  But  instead  of  sitting  in  her  usual  manner,  holding  her  glass  upon 
ber  knee,  she  suffered  it  to  stand  neglected  on  the  chimney-piece ;  and, 
resting  her  left  elbow  on  her  right  arm,  and  her  chin  on  her  left  hand, 
looked  thoughtfidly  at  me.  As  often  as  I  raised  my  eyes  from  what 
I  was  about,  I  met  hers.  "  I  am  in  the  loviugest  of  tempers,  my 
dear,"  she  would  assure  me  with  a  nod,  "  but  I  am  fidgetted  and 
•onyl" 

I  had  been  too  busy  to  observe,  until  after  she  was  gone  to  bed,  that 
aba  had  left  her  night-mixture,  as  she  always  called  it,  untasted  on  the 
chimney-piece.  She  came  to  her  door,  with  even  more  than  her  usual 
affection  of  manner,  when  I  knocked  to  acquaint  her  with  this  discovery ; 
but  only  said,  "  I  have  not  the  heart  to  take  it.  Trot,  to-night,"  and  shook 
ber  head,  and  went  in  again. 

She  read  my  letter  to  the  two  old  ladies,  in  the  morning,  and  approved 
of  it  I  posted  it,  and  had  nothing  to  do  then,  but  wait,  as  patiently  as 
I  could,  for  the  reply.  I  was  still  in  this  state  of  expectation,  and  had 
been,  for  nearly  a  week ;  when  I  left  the  Doctor's  one  snowy  night,  to 
walk  home. 

It  had  been  a  bitter  day,  and  a  cutting  north-east  wind  had  blown  for 
some  time.  The  wind  had  gone  down  with  the  light,  and  so  the  snow 
had  come  on.  It  was  a  heavy,  settled  fall,  I  recollect,  in  great  flakes ;  and 
it  lay  thick.  The  noise  of  wheels  and  tread  of  people  were  as  hushed,  as 
if  the  streets  had  been  strewn  that  depth  with  feathers. 

My  shortest  way  home, — and  I  naturally  took  the  shortest  way  on  such 
a  night — was  through  Saint  Martin's  Lane.  Now,  the  church  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  lane,  stood  in  a  less  free  situation  at  that  time ; 
there  being  no  open  space  before  it,  and  the  lane  winding  down  to  the 
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Slrand.  Aa  I  passed  the  steps  of  Ibe  portico,  I  acounteicd.  at  I 
conier,  a  nomDn's  face.  It  looked  in  mine,  passed  acrois  the  nam 
lone,  and  disappeared.  I  knew  it.  1  had  seen  it  somewhcn'-  Bat  I  o<n 
not  remember  where.  I  hod  some  association  with  it,  that  itnicic  np 
my  heart  directly ;  but  I  was  tbinJcing  of  anything  else  nben  it  aa 
upon  me,  and  was  confused. 

On  the  steps  of  the  ciiurch,  there  was  the  stooping  fi^ire  of  a  mi 
who  had  put  down  some  burden  on  the  smooth  snow,  to  adjust  it ;  I 
seeing  the  face,  and  my  seeing  him,  were  aimultaneous.  I  don't  thi 
I  had  stopped  in  my  surprise ;  but,  in  any  case,  as  I  went  on,  hn  ixii 
turned,  and  came  down  towards  me.  1  stood  face  to  face  with  & 
PegRolly ! 

Then  I  remembered  the  woman.  It  was  Martha,  to  whom  EmUy  h 
given  the  money  that  night  in  the  kiteheo.  Marlla  Eiidell — aide  by  ii 
with  whom,  be  would  not  have  seen  his  dear  utecu.  Ham  had  told  me,  I 
all  the  treasures  wrecked  in  the  sea. 

^  e  shook  bonds  heartily.    At  lirat  neither  of  us  couH  ipcalc »  wnd. 

"  Mas'r  Davy  1 "  he  said,  griping  me  tight,"  it  do  my  Ui  good  to  ■ 
you,  sir.     Well  met,  well  met !  " 

"  Well  met,  my  dear  old  friend !  "  said  1. 

"  I  had  my  thowta  o'  commg  to  make  inquiration  for  you,  air,  to-night,' 
he  said,  "  but  knowing  as  your  aunt  was  Lving  along  wi'  jon — for  I ' 
been  down  yondei — Yarmouth  way — I  was  afeerd  it  waa  too  btc 
should  have  come  early  in  the  morning,  sir,  afore  going  awaj." 

"Again?"  said  I. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  replied,  patiently  shaking  his  bead,  "I'n  A 
to-morrow." 

"  Where  were  you  goinf;  now?"  I  asked. 

"  Well  I  "  be  replied,  shaking  the  snow  out  of  his  long  \mi,  "  1 1 
a  going  to  turn  in  somcwheers." 

In  those  days  there  was  a  side-«ntrsnce  to  the  stBbli>TBn]  of  tlw  G«U 
Cross,  the  inn  so  memorable  to  mc  iu  connexion  with  bii  miiibrtone,  ■«• 
opposite  to  where  we  stood.  I  pointed  out  the  gnti^way,  pot  By  ■ 
through  his,  and  we  went  across.  Two  or  three  public- ruooM  apcnol  t 
of  the  stable-yard ;  and  looking  into  one  of  them,  and  finding  it  vmf 
and  a  good  fire  burning,  1  took  htm  in  there. 

When  I  saw  him  in  the  light,  I  observed,  not  only  ihot  lil>  bnr  ■ 
long  and  ragged,  but  that  bis  face  was  burnt  dark  by  the  son.  Ho  ■ 
greyer,  the  lines  iu  lus  face  and  forehead  were  deeper,  and  he  Imd  en 
appearance  of  having  tolled  and  wandered  through  eJl  f  ariclits  at  vtalk 
but  he  looked  very  strong,  and  like  a  man  upheld  by  ilidfailiii  ■ 
puqjose,  whom  nothing  could  tire  out.  lie  shook  the  snow  from  ki*  I 
and  clothes,  and  brushed  it  away  from  his  face,  whila  I  wu  Eonc^ 
making  these  remarks.  As  he  sale  down  opposite  to  oc  at  a  Ubb,  «J 
his  back  to  the  door  by  which  we  bud  entered,  he  put  onl  bis  toii^  ha 
again,  and  grasped  nine  warmly. 

"I'll  tell  you,  Mas'r  Bavy,"  he  said, — "wheer  iQ  I'n  betn,  • 
what-all  we've  heerd.  I've  been  fur,  and  we're  heod  UtUe;  fa 
I  '11  tell  you  1 " 

I  rang  the  bell  for  something  hot  to  drink.  He  woald  ban  wtU 
yonngCT  than  ale;  and  while  it  was  being  brought,  and  bang  mnwd' 
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the  fire,  he  sat  thinking.    There  was  a  fine,  massive  gravity  in  his  face,  I 
did  not  venture  to  disturb. 

**  When  she  was  a  child,"  he  said,  lifting  up  his  head  soon  after  we 
ivere  left  alone,  *'  she  used  to  talk  to  me  a  deal  about  the  sea,  and  about 
them  coasts  where  the  sea  got  to  be  dark  blue,  and  to  lay  a  shining  and 
a  ahining  in  the  sun.  I  thowt,  odd  times,  as  her  father  being  drownded 
made  her  think  on  it  so  much.  I  doen't  know,  you  see,  but  maybe  she 
believed*— or  hoped — he  had  drifted  out  to  them  parts,  where  the  flowers 
18  always  a  blowing,  and  the  country  bright.": 

*'  It  is  likely  to  have  been  a  childish  fancy,"  I  replied. 

"  When  she  was — lost,"  said  Mr.  P^gotty, "  I  know'd  in  my  mind,  as 
lie  would  take  her  to  them  countries.  I  know'd  in  my  mind,  as  he'd 
hsve  told  her  wonders  of  'em,  and  how  she  was  to  be  a  lady  theer,  and  how 
he  got  her  listen  to  him  first,  along  o'sech  like.  When  we  see  his 
mother,  I  know'd  quite  well  as  I  was  right.  I  went  across-channel  to 
France,  and  landed  theer,  as  if  I  'd  fell  down  from  the  sky." 

I  saw  the  door  move,  and  the  snow  drift  in.  I  saw  it  move  a  little 
more,  and  a  hand  softly  interpose  to  keep  it  open. 

'*!  found  out  a  English  gentleman  as  was  in  authority,"  said  Mr. 
Peggotty,  "  and  told  him  I  was  a  going  to  seek  my  niece.  He  got  me  them 
papers  as  I  wanted  fur  to  carry  me  through — I  doen't  rightly  know  how 
they  're  called — and  he  would  have  give  me  money,  but  that  I  was  thankful 
to  have  no  need  on.  I  thank  him  kind,  for  all  he  done,  I  'm  sure  1  '  I  've 
wrote  afore  you,'  he  says  to  me,  '  and  I  shall  speak  to  many  as  will  come 
that  way,  and  many  will  know  you,  fur  distant  from  here,  when  you  're  a 
tnvelling  alone.'  I  told  him,  best  as  I  was  able,  what  my  gratitoode  was, 
and  went  away  through  France." 

**  Alone,  and  on  foot  P  "  said  I. 

"  Mostly  a-foot,"  he  rejoined ;  "  sometimes  in  carts  along  with  people 
going  to  market ;  sometimes  in  empty  coaches.  Many  mile  a  day  a-foot, 
and  often  with  some  poor  soldier  or  another,  travelling  to  see  his  friends. 
I  couldn't  talk  to  him,"  said  Mr.  Peggoty,  "  nor  he  to  me ;  but  we  was 
company  for  one  another,  too,  along  the  dusty  roads." 

I  should  have  known  that  by  his  friendly  tone. 

**  When  I  come  to  any  town,"  he  pursued,  "  I  found  the  inn,  and  waited 
about  the  yard  till  some  one  turned  up  (some  one  mostly  did)  as  know'd 
English.  Then  I  told  how  that  I  was  on  my  way  to  seek  my  niece,  and 
they  told  me  what  manner  of  gentlefolks  was  in  the  house,  and  I  waited  to 
see  any  as  seemed  like  her,  going  in  or  out.  When  it  wam't  Em'ly,  I  went 
on  agen.  By  little  and  little,  when  I  come  to  a  new  village  or  that,  among 
the  poor  people,  I  found  they  know'd  about  me.  They  would  set  me  down 
at  their  cottage  doors,  and  give  me  what-not  fur  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
show  me  where  to  sleep ;  and  many  a  woman,  Mas'r  Davy,  as  has  had  a 
daughter  of  about  Em'ly's  age,  IVe  found  a-waiting  for  me,  at  Our 
Saviour's  Cross  outside  the  village,  fur  to  do  me  sim'lar  kindnesses. 
Some  has  had  daughters  as  was  dead.  And  Grod  only  knows  how  good 
them  mothers  was  to  me  ! " 

It  was  Martha  at  the  door.  I  saw  her  haggard,  listening  face  dis- 
tinctly.    My  dread  was  lest  he  should  turn  his  head,  and  see  her  too. 

"They  would  often  put  their  children — ^partic'lar  their  little  girls," 
said  Mr.  Peggotty,  "  upon  my  knee ;  and  many  a  time  you  might  have  seen 
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me  sitting  at  theii  doais,  wlicii  uigbt  w«a  eomhtg  on,  k'nioit  m  if  tb^ 
been  my  Darling's  children.     Oh,  my  Darling!  " 

Overpowered  by  sudden  grief,  he  sobbed  idoud.  I  laid  mv  tmnUiiM 
hand  upou  the  baud  he  put  before  his  Eue.  "  "Diankce,  w,"  be  Mil 
"  dou't  take  no  notice." 

In  a  very  tittle  while  be  t^ok  bis  hand  away  and  put  it  i 
and  went  on  with  bis  stor^. 

"They  often  walked  with  me,"  he  aaid,  "in  the  morning,  raayfac4 
mile  or  two  upon  my  rood  ;  and  wleii  we  parted,  and  1  Mid,  '  " 
thankful  to  you  I  God  bless  you  1 '  tbcy  always  seemed  1 
and  answered  pleasant.  At  last  I  come  to  the  sea.  It  warn'l  hmA,  i 
may  suppose,  for  a  seafaring  mau  like  me  to  work  his  way  otbt  U>  lU 
When  1  got  theer,  I  wandered  on  as  I  had  done  afore.  The  peap\t  i 
just  as  good  to  me,  and  I  should  have  gone  from  town  to  tows,  tna] 
the  country  through,  but  that  I  got  n«ws  of  her  being  sem  aoiooft  A 
Swiss  mountaini  yonder.  One  as  know'd  hia  servant  see  'cm  then^  4 
three,  and  told  me  how  they  travelled,  and  where  the;  was.  I  made 
them  mountains,  Mas'r  Davy,  day  and  nigbt.  Ever  so  for  as  I  went,  4 
so  Inr  the  mountains  seemed  to  shift  away  from  me.  But  I  coror  up  i 
'om,  and  I  crossed  'cm.  When  I  got  nigh  tbe  plaue  as  I  had  htcti  told  tit, 
b^n  to  tliiuk  within  my  own  self,  '  What  shall  1  do  when  I  sec  bn  f '  ** 

The  listening  face,  insensible  to  the  inclement  nigbt,  still  drooped  at  tl 
door,  and  the  bands  begged  me — prayed  me — not  to  cast  it  forth.  ^^ 

"  I  never  doubted  her,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty.  "  No  !  not  a  bit!  O^ 
let  ber  see  my  face — on'y  let  her  heer  my  voic« — on'y  let  117  ■!«» 
still  afore  her  bring  to  her  thoughts  the  home  she  bad  fled  MWtf  kn 
and  the  child  sbe  bad  been — and  if  she  had  growed  to  be  a  royal  lady.ilM 
have  full  down  at  my  feet !  I  know'd  it  well !  Many  a  time  in  my  tlm  hii 
I  lieerd  h(V  ory  out, '  Uncle  1 '  and  seen  her  fall  like  death  afora  me.  Ilaq 
a  time  in  my  sleep  bad  I  raised  her  up,  and  whispered  to  her,'  fn*^ 
doar.  I  am  come  iur  to  bring  forgiveneas,  and  to  take  yon  '         "" 

He  stopped  and  shook  bis  head,  and  went  on  wiib  a  1  * 

'■  !fe  was  nowt  to  me  now.   Em'ly  waa  all    I  booght 
put  upon  her ;  and  I  know'd  that,  oooe  found,  she  would  1 
them  atony  roads,  go  where  I  would,  end  never,  never, 
put  that  dress  upon  her,  and  to  cast  otf  what  she  wa 
my  arm  again,  and  wander  towards  home — to  stop  aoi 
road,  and  beal  ber  bruised  feet  and  ber  worse-braised 
that  I  thowt  of  now.     I  doen't  believe  I  should  hafe 
look  at  him.     But,  Maa'r  Davy,  it  wnm't  to  be — not  ; 
late,  and  they  was  gone,    Wbeer,  I  couldn't  leam.   Sorae' 
said  theer.     I  travelled  heer,  and  1  travailed  theer,  bnt  i  fc 
and  t  travelled  home." 

"  How  long  ago?  "  I  asked. 

"A  matter  o'  fewer  days,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty.    "leigUadi 
arter  dark,  and  the  Ught  a  shining  in  the  winder.  Vbm  ' 
looked  in  through  the  glass,  1  see  the  faithful  crcctar  1 
aittin'  by  the  fire,  as  we  had  fixed  upon,  alone.     I  Qalied 
afcerd  I    It 's  Dan'l  1 '  and  I  went  in.     I  nerer  conl ' 
old  boat  would  have  been  ao  strange  1 " 

Prom  some  pocket  in  his  breast,  he  took  out,  with  a 
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a  amallpsper  bundle  containing  two  or  three  letters  or  little  packets,  which 
lie  kid  upon  the  table. 

'*This  first  one  come,"  he  said,  selecting  it  from  the  rest,  *'  afore  I 
liad  been  gone  a  week.  A  fifty  pound  Bank  note,  in  a  sheet  of  paper^ 
directed  to  me,  and  put  underneath  the  door  in  the  night.  She  tried  to 
lode  her  writing,  but  she  couldn't  hide  it  from  Me  I " 

He  folded  up  the  note  again,  with  great  patience  and  care,  in  exactly  the 
tune  form,  and  laid  it  on  one  side. 

**  ThoB  oome  to  Missis  Gnmmidge,"  he  said,  opening  another,  **  two  or 
three  months  ago."  After  looking  at  it  for  some  moments^  he  gave  it  to 
me,  and  added  in  a  low  yoice,  "  fie  so  good  as  read  it,  sir." 

I  read  as  follows : 

^  Oh  whmt  wiU  you  feel  when  you  see  this  writing,  and  know  it  comes  from  my 
wieked  hand  !  But  try,  try — not  for  my  Bake,  but  for  uncle*8  goodness,  try  to 
let  yoor  heart  soften  to  me,  only  for  a  little  little  time  !  Try,  pray  do,  to  rdent 
towards  a  mSserable  girl,  and  write  down  on  a  bit  of  paper  whether  he  is  weD, 
and  what  he  said  about  me  before  you  left  off  ever  naming  me  among  yourselves 
wMher,  of  a  night,  when  it  is  my  old  time  of  eoming  home,  yon  ever  see 
lookaaif  he  thongfatof  onehensedtolovesodear.  Oh,  my  heart  is  breaking 
I  think  about  it !  I  am  kneeling  down  to  yon,  bagging  and  praying  yoanot 
to  be  as  hard  with  me  as  I  deserve  — as  I  well,  well,  know  I  deserve— but  to 
Im  bo  gentle  and  so  good,  as  to  write  down  something  of  him,  and  to  send  it  to 
jne.  You  need  not  call  me  Little,  you  need  not  caU  me  by  the  name  I  have  di»> 
'  giaeed  ;  but  oh,  listen  to  my  agony,  and  have  mercy  on  me  so  &r  as  to  write  me 
■sme  word  of  uncle,  never,  never  to  be  seen  in  this  world  by  my  eyes  again  I 

^  Dear,  if  your  heart  is  hard  towards  me — justly  hard,  I  know — but,  Listen,  if 
Ik  is  hard,  dear,a8k  him  I  have  wronged  the  most^-him  whose  wife  I  was  to  have 
been — before  you  quite  decide  against  my  poor  poor  prayer  I  If  he  should  be  so 
oompasfionate  as  to  say  that  you  might  write  something  for  me  to  read — I  think 
he  would,  oh,  I  think  be  would,  if  you  would  only  ask  him,  for  he  always  was  so 
taave  and  so  forgiving — ^tell  him  then  (but  not  else),  that  when  I  hear  the  wind 
blowing  at  night,  I  feel  as  if  it  was  passing  angrily  from  seeing  him  and  uncle^ 
and  was  going  up  to  God  agunst  me.  Tell  him  that  if  I  was  to  die  to-morrow 
(andohy  if  I  was  fit,  I  would  be  so  glad  to  die  !)  I  would  bless  him  and  uncle  with 
my  last  words,  and  pray  for  his  happy  home  with  my  last  breath  ! " 

Some  money  was  inclosed  in  this  letter  also.  Five  pounds.  It  was 
untouched  like  the  previous  sum,  and  he  refolded  it  in  the  same  way. 
Detailed  instmctions  were  added  relative  to  the  address  of  a  reply,  which, 
although  they  betrayed  the  intervention  of  several  hands,  and  made  it 
difficult  to  arrive  at  any  very  probable  conclusion  in  reference  to  her  place 
of  concealment,  made  it  at  least  not  unlikely  that  she  had  written  from 
that  spot  where  she  was  stated  to  have  been  seen. 

•*  What  answer  was  sent  P  "  I  inquired  of  Mr.  Peggotty. 

**  Missis  Qtunmidge,"  he  returned,  "  not  being  a  good  scholar,  sir.  Ham 
kindly  drawed  it  out,  and  she  made  a  copy  on  it.  They  told  her  I  was 
gone  to  seek  her,  and  what  my  parting  words  was." 

"  Is  that  another  letter  in  your  hand  ?  "  said  L 

"  It 's  money,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  unfolding  it  a  little  way.  **  Ten 
pound,  you  see.  And  wrote  inside, '  From  a  true  friend,'  like  the  first. 
But  the  first  was  put  underneath  the  door,  and  this  come  by  the  post,  daj 
afore  yesterday.     I  'm  a  going  to  seek  her  at  the  post-mark." 

He  showed  it  to  me.    It  was  a  town  on  the  Upper  Bhine.    He  had 
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found  out,  at  Yarmouth,  some  foreign  dealers  wbo  knew  thnt  rotrntry,  « 
they  had  drawn  him  a  nide  map  on  pap«r,  which  he  oauld  very  trcll  a 
stand.     He  laid  it  between  u»  on  the  table;  and,  with  hi*  chin  r 
on  one  hand,  traeked  his  course  upon  it  with  the  othrr. 

I  asked  him  hon  Ham  waa  ?     Me  shook  hia  head. 

"  He  works,"  he  said,  "  os  bold  as  a  man  can.    His  name 's 
oil  that  part,  as  any  man's  is,  anywherea  in  the  wureld.    Anynni^'slund  I 
ready  to  help  him,  you  understand,  and  his  is  ready  to  hdp  thein.     U<  J 
never  been  hecrd  fur  to  complain.  £ut  my  sisl«r'a  belief  is  f  iwixl  otmdn 
as  it  has  cut  Vtm  deep." 

"  Poor  fellow,  I  can  believe  it !  " 

"  Ue  ain't  no  care,  Mas'r  Davy,"  said  Mr.  Peg^tty  in  a  Rolemti  whi 
— "  keinder  no  care  no-how  for  hia  life.  When  a  man's  wanted  for  tt 
service  in  rough  weather,  he  'a  thecr,     When   there  '■  hard  duij  lo  1 
done  with  danger  in  it,  he  steps  forward  afore  all  hia  mates.   And  yet  hell 
as  Rcntle  as  any  child.    There  ain't  a  child  in  Tarmouth  that  docn't  b 
hini." 

He  gathered  up  the  letters  thoughtfully,  smoothing  them  with  hii  hi 
put  them  into  their  little  bundle;  and  placed  it  tenderly  in  bis  I 
again.     The  face  was  gone  from  the  door.     1  still  saw  the  si 
in  ;  hut  nothing  else  was  there, 

"  Well  I  "  he  said,  looking  to  his  bag,  "  having  seen  you  to-nifrkt,  ] 
Daty  (and  that  doos  me  good  I)  I  shall  awiiy  bctimev  to-morrow  i 
ing.     You  have  seen  what  I've  got  heer;"  putting  his  hand  on  uta 
the  little  packet  lay  ;  "  all  that  troubles  me  is.  lo  tliink  that  any  hum  mi^ 
come  to  me,  afore  that  money  was  give  back.     If  I  was  to  dit.',  and  •>  l  _ 
lost,  or  stole,  or  elieways  made  away  with,  and  it  waa   never  knomJI 
by  him  but  what  1  'd  took  it,  I  believe  the  t'other  wureld  wouldn't  boM 
me !  I  believe  I  must  come  back!  " 

He  rose,  and  I  rose  too ;  we  grasped  eoeh  other  by  the  hand  ipit. 
before  going  out. 

"  I  'd  go  ten  thousand  mile,"  he'  said.  "  1  'd  go  till  I  dropped  dtaJ,  to 
lay  that  money  dowji  afore  him,    If  I  do  thai,  and  find  my  Etuly,  I '» 
content.    If  I  doeu't  Hnd  her,  maybe  she  *ll  come  to  hear,  sometime,  »•  in 
loring  uncle  only  ended  his  search  for  her  when  ho  ondMl  his  life ;  ind  il  J 
1  know  her,  even  that  will  turn  her  home  at  last  I  "  ff 

As  we  went  out  into  the  rigorous  night,  I  saw  the  londr  6pjn  tit  I 
nwny  before  ue.  I  turned  him  hastJy  on  some  pretence,  and  held  bis  it  I 
conversation  until  it  was  gone.  I 

He  spoke  of  a  traveller's  house  on  the  Dover  road,  where  he  hath  I 
could  find  a  clean,  phiin  lodging  for  the  night.     I  went  with  tan  ati  v 
Westminster  Bridge,  and  parted  from  him  on  the  Snirey  shore.     E»»iJ' 
thing  seemed,  to  my  imagination,  to  be  hushed  in  reverence  for  I 
he  resumed  his  solitary  journey  through  the  snow. 

I  returned  to  the  ion  yard,  and,  impressed  by  my  mncmbrAoeo  of  (to  V 
face,  looked  awfully  around  for  it.     It  was  not  there.     The  sncw  M 
covered  our  late  footprints  ;  tny  new  track  was  the  only  noe  to  be  itf>; 
and  even  that  be^ran  to  die  away  (it  snowed  so  fast)  at  ]  looked  bttck  arc 
niy  shoulder. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 


Dora's  aunt8. 


At  last,  an  answer  came  from  the  two  old  ladies.  They  presented 
their  compliments  to  Mr.  Copperfield,  and  informed  him  that  they  had  given 
luB  letter  their  best  consideration,  '*  with  a  view  to  the  happiness  of  both 
parties  " — which  I  thought  rather  an  alarming  expression,  not  only  because 
of  the  use  they  had  made  of  it  in  relation  to  the  family  difference  before- 
mentioned,  but  because  I  had  (and  have  all  my  life)  observed  that  conven- 
tional phrases  are  a  sort  of  fireworks,  easily  let  off,  and  liable  to  take  a  great 
▼ariety  of  shapes  and  colors  not  at  all  suggested  by  their  original  form.  The 
Misses  Spenlow  added  that  they  begged  to  forbear  expressing,  "  through 
the  medium  of  correspondence,"  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Cop- 
perfield's  communication ;  but  that  if  Mr.  Copperfield  would  do  them  the 
favor  to  call,  upon  a  certain  day,  (accompanied,  if  he  thought  proper,  by 
a  confidential  friend),  they  would  be  happy  to  hold  some  conversation  on 
the  subject. 

To  this  favor,  Mr.  Copperfield  immediately  replied,  with  his  respectful 
compliments,  that  he  would  have  the  honor  of  waiting  on  the  Misses 
Spenlow,  at  the  time  appointed ;  accompanied,  in  accordance  with  their 
kmd  permission,  by  his  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Traddles  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
Having  dispatched  which  missive,  Mr.  Copperfield  fell  into  a  condition  of 
strong  nervous  agitation;  and  so  remained  imtil  the  day  arrived. 

It  was  a  great  augmentation  of  my  uneasiness  to  be  bereaved,  at-  this 
eventful  crisis,  of  the  inestimable  services  of  Miss  Mills.     But  Mr.  Mills, 
who  was  always  doing  something  or  other  to  annoy  me — or  I  fdt  as  if  he 
were,  which  was  the  same  thing — ^had  brought  his  conduct  to  a  climax, 
by  taking  it  into  his  head  that  he  would  go  to  India.     Why  should  he  go 
to  India,  except  to  harass  me  ?     To  be  sure  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  that  part ; 
being  entirely  in  the  India  trade,  whatever  that  was   (I  had  floating 
dreams  myself  concerning  golden  shawls  and  elephant's  teeth);  having 
been  at   Calcutta  in  his  youth ;   and  designing  now  to  go  out  there 
again,  in  the  capacity  of  resident  partner.     £ut  this  was  nothing  to  me. 
However,  it  was  so  much  to  him  that  for  India  he  was  bound,  and 
Julia  with  him ;  and  Julia  went  into  the  country  to  take  leave  of  her 
relations ;   and  the  house  was  put  into  a  perfect  suit  of  bills,  announcing 
that  it  was  to  be  let  or  sold,  and  that  the  furniture  (Mangle  and  all)  was 
to  be  taken  at  a  valuation.     So,  here  was  another  earthquake  of  which  I 
became  the  sport,  before  I  had  recovered  from  the  shock  of  its  predecessor ! 
I  was  in  several  minds  how  to  dress  myself  on  the  important  day ; 
teing  divided  between  my  desbre  to  appear  to  advantage,  and  my  appre- 
hensions of  putting  on  anything  that  might  impair  my  severely  practical 
character  in  the  eyes  of  the  Misses  Spenlow.     I  endeavoured  to  hit  a 
l^ppy  medium  between  these  two  extremes ;  my  aunt  approved  the  result ; 
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and  Mr.  Dick  threw  one  of  liia  shoes  after  Tcaddlcs  sod  me,  for  luclc, 
we  went  down-slairs. 

Exccilent  feUow  as  I  knew  Traddles  to  be,  and  warmly  attaclinl  to  I 
as  I  was,  I  could  not  help  wbhing;,  on  that  delicate  or.4:aaion,  that  he  1 
never  contrncled  the  linbit  of  brushing  his  hair  so  very  upright.  It  f, 
him  a  surprised  look — not  to  say  a  hearth-broomy  kind  uf  espren 
— which,  my  apprehensions  whispered,  mi^^ht  be  fatal  to  iis. 

T  took  the  liberty  of  mentioning  it  to  Traddles,  as  we  wt-re 
to  Putney;  and  snying  that  jf  be  aomtd  gmootfa  it  down  »  iiUli — 

"  My  dear  Copperficld,"  siiid  Traddlas,  Ufting  off  his  hat,  and  rubl 
Ilia  hair  all  kinds  of  wuys,  "  nothing  woidd  give  ma  greater  pknaore. 
it  won't." 

"  Won't  be  smoothed  down  P  "  said  L 

"  No."  said  Traddles.  "  Nothing  will  induce  it.  If  I  w«  to  am 
half-hundred -weight  upon  it,  uU  the  way  to  Putney,  it  would  be  up  tq 
the  moment  the  WDii;bt  was  taken  off.  You  have  no  idea  wlut  tJMa 
hair  mine  is,  Copperfield.     1  am  quite  a  fretful  porcupine." 

T  was  a  little  dtsappoiuUd,  1  must  confess,  hut  thoroughly  oiianniri 
lus  good-nature  too.  I  told  him  how  E  esteemed  his  good-natun;  i 
BHid  that  hii  hair  must  have  taken  all  the  obstinacy  out  of  hia  duMc 
for  ie  had  none. 

"  Oh  I  "  returned  Traddles,  laughing,  "  I  assure  you,  it 's  qoita  n 
story,  my  unfortunate  hair.  Uy  ancle's  wife  couldn't  bear  iC  9ie  i 
it  exasperated  her.  It  stood  very  much  in  my  way,  too,  when  I  firtf 
in  love  with  Sophy.     Very  much !  " 

"  Did  ^e  object  to  it  P  " 

"Site  didu't,"  rejoined  Traddles;  "butbereldeatHctcr — thootic  du 
the  Beauty — quite  made  game  of  it,  I  nndnstand.  la  hit,  all  tka  Ml 
laugh  at  it." 

"Agreeable! "  said  I. 

"Yes,"  returned  Traddles  with  perfect  innocenor,   "ii'a  •  joki 
ua.     They  preteod  that  Sophy  has  a  lock  of  it  in  her  desk,  and  ia 
to  shut  it  in  a  clasped  book,  to  keep  it  down.     ^Vc  laugh  about  u 

"By-the-bye,  my  dear  Traddles,"  said  I,  "your  eipcricncv  nuMT 
aometliing  to  me.     Wlien  you  became  engaged  to  the  young 
you  hnTe  just  mentioned,  did  you  make  a  regular  propoiul  to  ' 
Was  there  anvtbing  like— what  we  are  going  through  to-day,  for 
1  added,  nervously. 

"  Why,"  replied  Traddles,  ou  whose  attentive  face 
had  stolen,  "  it  was  rather  a  painful  transaction,  Coppcrlield, 
You  sec,  Hophy  being  of  so  much  use  in  the  family,  Done 
endure  the  thought  of  her  ever  being  married,     IndceJ,  tbwj 
settled  among  themselves  that  she  never  was  to  be  moni^l 
called  hLT  the  old  maid.     Accordingly,  when  I  mentiouttl 
greatest  precaution,  to  Mrs.  Crewler — " 

"The  mamma P"  said  I. 

"The  mamma,"  said  Traddles — "Ecvercnd  Horux  CrewIiT — wW 
mentioned  it  with  every  possible  prcoution  to  Mn.  Crewler,  the  ffa 
upon  her  was  such  that  she  gave  a  scream  and  becams 
couldn't  approach  the  subject  again,  for  months." 
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«T<m  did  at  last?"  said  I. 

**  WeQ,  the  Beverend  Horace  did/*  said  Traddles.  **  He  is  an  excellent 
Bum,  most  exemplary  in  every  way ;  and  lie  pointed  ont  to  her  that  she 
oogiit,  as  a  Christian,  to  reconcile  herself  to  the  sacrifice  (especially  as  it 
WB8  so  uncertain),  and  to  bear  no  uncharitable  feeling  towards  me.  As 
to  myself,  Copperfield,  I  give  you  my  word,  I  felt  a  perfect  bird  of  prey 
towards  the  family." 

"  The  sisters  took  your  part,  I  hope,  Traddles  P  " 

•*  Why,  I  can't  say  they  did,"  he  returned.  "  When  we  had  compara- 
tivdy  reconciled  Mrs.  Crewler  to  it,  we  had  to  break  it  to  Sarah.  You 
zeooUect  my  mentioning  Sarah,  as  the  one  that  has  something  the  matter 
with  her  spine  ?  " 

"Perfectly!" 

"8he  denched  both  her  hands,"  said  Traddles,  looking  at  me  in 
dismay;  ''shut  her  eyes;  turned  lead-color;  became  perfectly  stiff;  and 
toek  nothing  for  two  days,  but  toast-and-water  administered  with  a 
teaspoon." 

••  What  a  very  unpleasant  girl,  Traddles !  "  I  remarked. 

*  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Copperfield ! "  said  Traddles.  "  She  is  a 
^ery  diarming  girl,  but  she  has  a  great  deal  of  feeling.  In  fact,  they  all 
have.  Sophy  told  me  afterwards,  that  the  sdf-reproach  she  underwent 
while  she  was  in  attendance  upon  Sarah,  no  words  could  describe.  I 
know  it  must  have  been  severe,  by  my  own  fedings,  Copperfield ;  which 
were  like  a  eriminal's.  After  Sarah  was  restored,  we  still  had  to  break  it 
to  the  other  eight ;  and  it  produced  various  effects  upon  them  of  a  most 
pathetic  nature.  The  two  little  ones,  whom  Sophy  educates,  have  only 
jUBt  left  off  de-testing  me." 

"  At  any  rate,  they  are  all  reconciled  to  it  now,  I  hope  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Ye — ^yes,  I  should  say  they  were,  on  the  whole,  resigned  to  it,"  said 
Traddles,  doubtfully.  "The  fact  is,  we  avoid  mentioning  the  subject; 
and  my  unsettled  prospects  and  indifferent  circumstances  are  a  great  con- 
solation to  them.  There  will  be  a  deplorable  scene,  whenever  we  are 
married.  It  will  be  much  more  like  a  funeral,  than  a  wedding.  And 
th^  'U  all  hate  me  for  taking  her  away !  " 

His  honest  face,  as  he  looked  at  me  with  a  serio-comic  shake  of  his  head, 
impresses  me  more  in  the  remembrance  than  it  did  in  the  reality,  for  I 
was  by  this  time  in  a  state  of  such  excessive  trepidation  and  wandering  of 
mind,  as  to  be  quite  unable  to  fix  my  attention  on  anything.  On  our 
approaching  the  house  where  the  Misses  Spenlow  hved,  I  was  at  such  a 
discount  in  respect  of  my  personal  looks  and  presence  of  mind,  that 
Traddles  proposed  a  gentle  stimulant  in  the  form  of  a  glass  of  ale.  This 
having  been  administered  at  a  neighbouring  public-house,  he  conducted 
me,  with  tottering  steps,  to  the  Misses  Spenlow *s  door. 

I  had  a  vague  sensation  of  being,  as  it  were,  on  view,  when  the  maid 
opened  it ;  and  of  wavering,  somehow,  across  a  hall  with  a  weather-glass  in 
it,  into  a  quiet  little  drawing-room  on  the  ground-floor,  commanding  a  neat 
garden.  Also  of  sitting  down  here,  on  a  sofa,  and  seeing  Traddles's  hair 
start  up,  now  his  hat  was  removed,  like  one  of  those  obtrusive  little 
figures  made  of  springs,  that  fly  out  of  fictitious  snuff-boxes  when  the  lid 
is  taken  off.    Also  of  hearing  an  old-fashioned  dock  ticking  away  on  the 
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cliimnej-jiicce,  and  trving  to  mnke  it  keep  time  to  the  jnldng  of    . 
Iicort, — whicU  it  wouldn't.     Also  of  lookiog  round  the  room  for  anj  n 
of  Dora,  and  scdng  iione.     Also  of  tliinkiug  that  Jip  once  barked  it  ' 
distance,  and  was  instantly  choked  by  somebody.     Ultimately  I  h 
myself  backing  Traddles  into  the  fire-place,  and  bowing  in  great  oonft: 
to  two  dry  little  elderly  ladies,  dressed  in  black,  and  each  looking  wot 
fuUj  like  a  preparation  in  chip  or  tan  of  the  late  Mr.  Hpcnlow, 

"  Pray."  soid  one  of  the  two  Utile  ladies,  "  be  sealed." 

When  I  had  done  tumbUng  over  Tr:iddlc-s,  and  hod  sot  upon  aomrtlui 
which  was  not  a  cat — my  first  seat  was — I  so  fur  rccoTcrwi  my  UgU, 
to  perceive  that  Mr.  Bpenlow  bad  evidently  been  the  voungett  of 
famUy ;  that  there  u  as  a  disparity  of  six  or  eight  years  between  tha  t< 
aistcra;  and  that  the  younger  appeared  to  be  the  mminger  of  the  < 
fercDce,  inasmuch  as  she  had  uiy  letter  in  her  hand — so  familiar  a 
looked  to  me,  and  yet  so  odd ! — and  was  referring  to  it  throagh  on  < 
glass.  They  were  dressed  alike,  but  this  sister  wore  her  dress  with  a  ■ 
youthful  air  than  the  other  ;  and  pcrhiips  bad  a  trifle  mure  frill,  or  tod 
or  brooch,  or  bracelet,  or  some  little  thing  of  thai  kind,  whirli  made 
look  more  lively.  They  were  both  upright  in  their  carriage,  foraoal,  | 
cise,  composed,  and  quiet.  The  sister  who  had  not  my  letter,  bad 
arms  crossed  on  her  breast,  and  resting  ojt  each  other,  like  an  Idol. 

"  Mr.  Coppcrlicld,  I  believe/'  said  the  sister  who  bad  got  my  lot 
nddressing  herself  to  Traddles, 

This  was  a  (rightful  beginning.  Traddles  had  to  indicate  Uiat  Ii 
Iktr.  CopperBeld,  and  I  had  to  lay  claim  to  myself,  and  tbcy  La<l  lo  dii 
themselves  of  a  preconceived  opinion  that  Traddles  was  Mt.  Comnfi 
and  idlogcther  we  were  in  8  niee  condition.  Toimprovoit,  weallilMfai 
liunrd  Jip  give  two  short  barks,  and  receive  another  choke. 

"  Mr.  Copperfield !  "  said  the  sister  with  the  letter. 

I  did  something — bowed,  I  suppose — and  wus  all  atlentioti,  wIm 
other  sbter  struck  in. 

"  My  sister  Lavinia,"  said  she,  "  being  conversant  with  mnlten  of  I 
nature,  will  state  what  we  couaider  most  calculated  to  proiuol«  llie  ht^ 
nets  of  both  parties." 

I  discovered  allerwards  that  Miss  Lavinia  was  an  atitltorily  in  affi 
of  the  heart,  by  reason  of  there  haviug  nncieuljy  eusled  a  aettm  1 
Fidgcr,  who  played  short  whist,  and  was  supposnl  to  have  bei-a  enaium 
of  her.  My  private  opinion  is,  that  t!iis  was  entirely  a  gnUuiluua  aau 
tion,  and  that  Pidger  was  altogether  innocent  of  any  aueh  "•nliitirirti- 
whichhe  had  never  given  any  sort  of  expression  that  I  could  CYcr  War 
Both  Miss  Lavinia  and  Miss  Clarissa  had  a  supeistition,  however,  I 
he  would  have  declared  his  passion,  if  he  bad  not  been  cut  aknrl 
his  youth  (at  about  sixty)  by  over-drinking  his  constitntion,  aud  c 
doing  an  attempt  to  set  it  right  again  by  swilling  Bath  water.  T\ 
had  a  lurking  suspicion  even,  that  he  died  of  seaet  love ;  though  I  b 
say  there  was  n  picture  of  him  in  the  house  with  a  domaik  aott,  wiai 
concealment  did  not  appear  to  have  ever  preyed  upon. 

"\\b  will  not,"  aaid  Miss  Luvinia,  "enter  oa  the  past  biston  oTtkii 
matter.     Our  poor  brother  Franeia'a  death  has  cnnccUed  thM. 

"Wc  bad  not,"  said  Miss  Clurissn,    "been  in  the  bobit  of  fi 
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association  with  our  brother  Francis ;  but  there  was  no  decided  diylsion  or 
disunion  between  us.  Francis  took  his  road ;  we  took  ours.  We  consi- 
dered it  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  all  parties  that  it  should  be  so. 
And  it  was  so." 

Each  of  the  sisters  leaned  a  little  forward  to  speak,  shook  her  head  after 
speaking,  and  became  upright  again  when  silent.  Miss  Clarissa  never 
moved  her  arms.  She  sometimes  played  tunes  upon  them  with  her  fingers 
— minuets  and  marches  I  should  think — but  never  moved  them. 

"  Oiur  niece's  position,  or  supposed  position,  is  much  changed  by  our 
brother  Francis's  death,"  said  Miss  Lavinia ;  "  and  therefore  we  consider 
our  brother's  opinions  as  regarded  her  position  as  being  changed  too.  We 
have  no  reason  to  doubt,  Mr.  Copperfield,  that  you  are  a  young  gentleman 
possessed  of  good  qualities  and  honorable  character ;  or  that  you  have  an 
affection— or  are  fuUy  persuaded  that  you  have  an  affection — for  our  niece." 

I  replied,  as  I  usually  did  whenever  I  had  a  chance,  that  nobody  had 
ever  loved  anybody  else  as  I  loved  Dora.  Traddles  came  to  my  assistance 
with  a  confirmatory  murmur. 

Miss  Lavinia  was  going  on  to  make  some  rejoinder,  when  Miss  Clarissa, 
who  appeared  to  be  incessantly  beset  by  a  desire  to  refer  to  her  brother 
Francis,  struck  in  again : 

"If  Dora's  mamma,"  she  said,  "when  she  married  our  brother 
Francis,  had  at  once  said  that  there  was  not  room  for  the  family  at  the 
dinner-table,  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  happiness  of  all  parties." 

"Sister  ClarLssa,"  said  Miss  Lavinia.  "Perhaps  we  needn't  mind 
that  now." 

"  Sister  Lavinia,"  said  Miss  Clarissa,  "  it  belongs  to  the  subject. 
With  your  branch  of  the  subject,  on  which  alone  you  are  competent  to 
«peak,  I  should  not  think  of  interfering.  On  this  branch  of  the  subject  I 
have  a  voice  and  an  opinion.  It  would  have  been  better  for  the  happiness 
of  all  parties,  if  Dora's  mamma,  when  she  married  our  brother  Francis, 
had  mentioned  plainly  what  her  intentions  were.  We  should  then  have 
known  what  we  had  to  expect.  We  should  have  said  *  pray  do  not  invite 
us,  at  any  time ; '  and  all  possibility  of  misunderstanding  would  have  been 
avoided." 

When  Miss  Clarissa  had  shaken  her  head,  Miss  Lavinia  resumed: 
again  referring  to  my  letter  through  her  eye-glass.  They  both  had  little 
bright  round  twinkling  eyes,  by  the  way,  which  were  hke  birds'  eyes. 
They  were  not  unlike  birds,  altogether ;  having  a  sharp,  brisk,  sudden 
manner,  and  a  little  short,  spruce  way  of  adjusting  themselves,  like  canaries. 

Miss  Lavinia,  as  I  have  said,  resumed  : 

"  You  ask  permission  of  my  sister  Clarissa  and  myself,  Mr.  Copperfield, 
to  visit  here,  as  the  accepted  suitor  of  our  niece." 

"  If  our  brother  Francis,"  said  Miss  Clarissa,  breaking  out  again, 
if  I  may  call  anything  so  calm  a  breaking  out,  "  wished  to  surround 
himself  with  an  atmosphere  of  Doctors'  Commons,  and  of  Doctors' 
Commons  only,  what  right  or  desire  had  we  to  object  ?  None,  I  am  sure. 
We  have  ever  been  far  from  wishing  to  obtrude  ourselves  on  any  one. 
But  why  not  say  so  ?  Let  our  brother  Francis  and  his  wife  have  their 
society.  Let  my  sister  Lavinia  and  myself  have  our  society.  We  can 
find  it  for  ourselves,  I  hope  1 " 
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As  this  appeared  to  be  addreaeed  to  Traddles  and  n 
I  loade  BOme  sort  of  reply.     Traddles  was  inaudible.     1  Ikiak  I  sbwi 
myself,  that  it  was  LigUly  creditable  to  all  coDecrncd.     [  ikm'l  ia 
least  know  whnt  I  meant. 

"  Sister  Lavioia,"  said  Miss  Clarissa,  baring  vow  rolicv«d  fatr  B 
"  you  can  go  on,  my  dear." 

Uifis  Iiavinin  proceeded : 

"  Mr.  Copperfield,  my  sister  ClnrisBit  and  I  Live  k 
indeed  in  considering  this  letter ;  and  we  bavc  not  oonaidercd  it  « 
finally  showing  it  to  oiir  niece,  and  discnssing  it  witL  our  nioot.     Wc 
no  doubt  that  ,voa  think  you  like  her  very  mut^." 

"  Tliiiik,  ran' am,"  I  rapturously  began,  "  oh  ! " 

But  Alias  Clariesa  giviug  me  a  look  (just  like  a  tlia/p  wmj),  1 
requestbg  that  I  would  not  interrupt  the  omcle,  1  bepged  panlon. 

"  AJfection,"  said  Hiss  Lavinia,  glancing  at  her  siatrrfor  cunobowlki 
which  ahe  gave  in  the  form  of  a  little  nod  to  t^eiy  clause,  "  mlai 
affection,  homnge,  devotion,  docs  not  enaily  cxpreas  itself.  Its  fOJe*  I 
low.  It  is  modest  and  retiring,  it  lies  in  nmbush,  tnuU  Mid  mit 
8uch  is  the  mature  fruit.  Sometimes  a  life  glidet  away,  and  findt  it  id 
ripening  in  the  shnde." 

Of  course  I  did  not  understand  then  that  this  was  an  alliuian  to  h 
supposed  experienc<;  of  the  stricken  Pidger^  bull  sttw,  TrDin  thagnrfl 
with  which  Miss  Clarissa  nodded  her  head,  tliat  great  weight  waaattMbt 
to  these  words. 

"  Tlie  light — for  I  call  them,  in  coropariaon  with  such  senlimenl^  ll 
lig^t — inclinations  of  very  young  people,"  pursued  Miss  L«*iniB,  "  ■ 
dust,  coiupared  to  rodcs.  It  is  owing  to  the  diilicuLly  of  kwnrii 
whether  they  are  likely  to  endure  or  liare  any  real  faundotioB.  Unit  u 
aisler  Clariisa  and  myself  have  been  very  undecided  how  In  « 
Mr-  Copperfield,  and  UV. " 

"  Traddlca,"  said  my  friend,  finding  himself  looked  at. 

"  I  beg  pardon.   Of  tht:  Inner  Temple.  1  believe  ?  "  Hid  )Cm  C 
Bgtun  glancing  at  my  letter. 

Traildlcs  said, "  Exactly  so,"  and  became  pretty  red  iu  ike  bee. 

Now,  although  1  had  not  receired  any  exprexs  encoungvment  aa  yet, 
fancied  that  I  saw  in  tlie  two  little  sisturi.  and  particulailr  in  Mita  ' 
an  intanaificd  enjoyment  of  this  new  and  fruitful  subject  of  4 
interest,  a  settling  down  to  make  the  most  of  it.  a  dispoiitiMi  to  pM  i^  I 
which  there  was  a  good  bright  ray  of  hope.     1  thought  1  porcMxd  IW     ' 
Miss  Laviuia  would  have  uncommon  satisfaction  in  rape  _ 

young  lovers,  like  Dors  and  me;  and  that  Miss  OlartMa  woaU  hut 
hardly  less  satisfaction  in  seeing  her  supmntend  us,  i 
in  with  her  own  particular  department  of   the  fubjcct  wIh 
impulse    was    Etrong   uptm   her.      Tbii>   gave    me   oottnif(<  1 
most  vehemently  that  I  loved  Dora  belter  than  1   ennld  ( 
one  believe^  that  all  my  friends  knew  how  I  loved  her;  tb 
Agnej,  Traddles,  every  one  who  knew  tnr,  knew  how  I  luved  bi^,«i 
earnest  my  love  had  mode  me.     For  the  truth  of  ihii,  I  a_  _ 
Traddles.     And   Traddles,    firing   up   ns   if    he  wen   plmpng  tttt^ 
l^iiamentary  Debate,  ready  did  come  out  nobly :  omfirntm  a 
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Tound  terms^  and  in  a  plain  sensible  praoiieal  xnannar,  that  evidently  made 
^  ivvarable  impreiaion. 

"  I  speak,  if  I  may  presame  to  aay  so,  as  one  who  has  some  little 
•cOLperienoe  d  such  things,'*  said  Traddles,  "  being  myself  engaged  to  a 
yomng  lady — one  of  ten,  down  in  Devonshire— -and  seeing  no  probability, 
at  present,  of  om*  engagement  coming  to  a  termination." 

*'  Ton  may  be  able  to  confirm  what  I  have  said,  Mr.  Traddles," 
observed  Miss  Lavinia,  evidently  taking  a  new  interest  in  him,  "  of  the 
affection  that  is  modest  and  retiring ;  that  waits  and  waits  ?  " 

«<  Entirely,  ma'am,"  said  Traddles. 

Miss  Clarissa  looked  at  Miss  Lavinia,  and  shook  her  head  gntvely. 
Hiss  Lavinia  looked  consciously  at  Miss  Clarissa,  and  heaved  a  litUe  sigh. 

"  Sister  Lavinia,"  said  Miss  Clarissa,  "  take  my  smelling-bottle." 

Miss  Lavinia  revived  herself  with  a  few  whiffs  of  aromatic  vinegar — 
Traddles  and  I  looking  on  with  great  solicitude  the  while ;  and  then  went 
on  to  say,  rather  faintly : 

**  My  sister  and  myself  have  been  in  great  donbt,  Mr.  Traddles,  what 
oomrse  we  ought  to  take  in  reference  to  the  likings,  or  imaginary  likings, 
of  such  very  young  people  as  your  friend  Mr.  Copperfield,  and  our  nieoe." 

**  Our  brother  Francis's  child,"  remarked  Miss  Clarissa.  "  If  our  brother 
Rancis's  wife  had  found  it  convenient  in  her  life-time  (though  she  had  an 
miqiiestionable  right  to  act  as  she  thought  best)  to  invite  the  family  to 
her  dinner-table,  we  might  have  known  our  brother  Francis's  child  better 
-mt  the  present  moment.    Sister  Lavinia,  proceed." 

Miss  Lavinia  turned  my  letter,  so  as  to  bring  the  superscription  towards 
herself,  and  referred  through  her  eye-glass  to  some  orderly-looking  notes 
she  had  made  on  that  part  of  it. 

*'  It  seems  to  us,"  said  she,  "  prudent,  Mr.  Traddles,  to  bring  these  feel- 
ings to  the  test  of  our  own  observation.  At  present  we  know  nothing  of 
them,  and  are  not  in  a  situation  to  judge  how  much  reality  there  may  be 
in  them.  Therefore  we  are  inclined  so  far  to  accede  to  Mr.  Copperfield's 
proposal,  as  to  admit  his  visits  here." 

*'  I  shall  never,  dear  ladies,"  I  exclaimed,  relieved  of  an  immense  load 
of  apprehension,  '*  forget  your  kindness ! " 

"  But,"  pursued  Miss  Lavinia, — "  but,  we  would  prefer  to  regard  those 
-visits,  Mr.  Traddles,  as  made,  at  present,  to  us.  We  must  guard  ourselves 
from  recognising  any  positive  engagement  between  Mr.  Copperfield  and 
our  nieoe,  tmtil  we  have  had  an  opportunity — " 

**  Until  yoM  have  had  an  opportunity,  sister  Lavinia,"  said  Miss  Clarissa. 

**  Be  it  so,"  assented  Miss  Lavinia,  with  a  sigh, — "  until  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  them." 

"  Coppcarfield,"  said  Traddles,  turning  to  me,  "  yon  feel,  I  am  sure,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  or  considerate." 

**  Nothing !  "  cried  I.    "  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  it." 

**  In  this  position  of  affairs,"  said  Miss  Lavinia,  again  referring  to  her 
notes,  "and  admitting  his  visits  on  this  understanding  only,  we  must 
nquire  firom  Mr.  Copperfield  a  distinct  assurance,  on  his  word  of  honor, 
that  no  communication  of  any  kind  shall  take  place  between  him  and  our 
niece  without  our  knowledge.  That  no  project  whatever  shall  be  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  our  nieoe,  without  being  fint  submitted  to  us  — " 
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*'  To  you,  sister  Lsvuub,"  Miss  Clnrissn  interposed. 

"  Be  it  so,  Clarissa !  "  assenteil  Uisa  Lavinia  resignedly — "  to  me— 
receiving  our  coueurrence.    We  must  lankc  this  h  most  express  and  ■ 
stipulation,  not  to  be  broken  on  tiny  account.     We  wished  Mr.  C< 
to  be  Bccompanied  by  some  coutiiteDtiuI  friend  to-dny,"  with  sa  ii 
of  her  head  towards  Traddles,  who  bowed,  "  in  order  tb»l  ibew  i 
be  no  doubt  or  misconception  on  this  subject.      If  Mr.  Oopperfiek],  orfl 
you,  Mr.  TraddlcB,  feet  the  least  scruple,  in  giving  this  promiae,  I  btg  jr 
to  take  time  to  consider  it." 

I  exclainieil,  in  a  state  of  high  ecstatic  fervor,  that  not  a  i 
coosiderBliou  could  be  necessary.   I  bound  myself  by  the  required  p 
in  a  most  inipassioned  manner  ;    called  upon  Tnddles  lo  witness  tl ; 
denounced  rays«lf  aa  tbe  most  atrocious  of  ehsractcrs  If  I  ev«r  « 
from  it  in  the  least  degree. 

"  Stay  I  "  said  Miss  Lavinia,  holding  up  her  hand ;  "  we  roaoln 
we  hod  the  pleasure  of  receiving  yoa  two  gentlemen,  to  leave  JTM 
n  nuarter  of  an  hour,  to  consider  this  point.    You  will  allow  u«  |i 

It  was  in  vain  for  roe  to  say  that  no  consideration  was  necesaj' 
persisted  in  withdrawing  for  the  specified  time.     Accordingly,  tl 
birds  bopped  out  with  great  dignity ;  leaving  mc  to  receive  ih 
tulations  of  Troddles,  and  lo  feel  as  if  I  were  translated  to  i 
exquisite  happiness.     IHiaclly  at  the  expiration  of  the  quarter  of  an  b 
they  reappeared  with  no  less  dignity  than  they  had  disappMird. 
had  gone  rustling  away  as  if  their  little  dresses  were  made  of  ■ 
leaves :  and  they  came  rustling  back,  in  like  manner. 

1  then  bound  myself  once  more  to  the  prescribed  conditions. 

"  Sister  C!iiris»a,"  said  Miss  lavinia,  "  the  TcM  is  with  you." 

Miss  ClBriasB,  unfolding  her  arms  for  tbe  first  time,  took  line  Mi 
ginnocd  at  them. 

"  We  shall  be  happy,"  said  Mlas  Clariaso,  "to  see  Mr.  CoppaM)  I 
dinner,  every  Sunday,  if  it  should  suit  Uis  eonveiiienco.    Our  hour  u  (lutn. 

I  bowed. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  week,"  said  Miss  Clarissa,  "  we  tliall  be  lufpf 
to  see  Mr.  Copperfield  to  tea.     Our  hour  is  half-past  sii." 

I  bowed  again. 

"  Twice  in  the  wccV,"  said  Miss  Ciariua,  "  but,  as  a  Tule,  not  oftotf." 

I  bowed  ngiiin. 

"  MisB  TrotwooJ,"  said  Miss  Clarissa,  "  mentioned  in  Mr.  Coppcffidii's 
letter,  will  perhaps  call  upou  us.  When  visiting  is  bctt«  for  tb«  bapfiUMH 
of  all  parties,  we  are  ghid  to  receive  visits,  and  return  them,  Wfam  il  i' 
better  for  the  happiness  of  all  parties  that  no  visiting  should  take  plso,  (u 
in  tbe  case  of  our  brother  Francis,  and  his  establish mrnt)  that  i*  ff 
dilTcrcnl." 

I  intimated  tlint  my  aunt  would  be  proud  and  delighted  to  make  threr 
B«]uaintnnoe ;  though  I  must  say  I  was  not  quite  sure  of  their  giUinf  m 
very  satisfactorily  together,  'fhe  conditions  being  now  cUwd,  1  bi- 
pressed  my  uckuuivled^ments  iu  the  warmest  manner^  and,  takhif  tW 
hand,  first  of  Miss  Cbrissa,  and  then  of  Miss  Lnviuin,  presaed  H,  is  aA 
esse,  lo  my  lips. 

Miss  Lavinia  then  arose,  and  begging  Mr.  Traddles  to  oceue  Ut  far  ■ 
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minute,  requested  me  to  foUow  ber.  I  obeyed,  all  in  a  tremble,  and  was 
oondaded  into  anotber  room.  Tbere,  Ifoond  my  blessed  darling  stopping 
lier  ears  bebind  tbe  door,  witb  ber  dear  little  face  against  tbe  wall ;  and 
J^  in- the  plate-warmer  witb  bis  bead  tied  up  in  a  toweL 

Ob  1  How  beautiful  sbe  was  in  ber  blade  frock,  and  bow  sbe  sobbed 
and  cried  at  first,  and  wouldn't  come  out  from  bebind  tbe  door !  How 
food  we  were  of  one  anotber,  wben  sbe  did  come  out  at  last ;  and  wbat 
a  state  of  bliss  I  was  in,  when  we  took  Jip  out  of  tbe  plate-warmer,  and 
restored  him  to  tbe  light,  sneezing  very  much,  and  were  all  three  reunited ! 

"  My  dearest  Dora  1    Now,  indeed,  my  own  for  e?er  1 " 

"  Oh  don't  I "  pleaded  Dora.     "  Please  I " 

"Are  you  not  my  own  for  ever,  Dora?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  of  course  I  am  1 "  cried  Dora,  *'  but  I  am  so  frightened  1 " 

"  Frightened,  my  own  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes  I  I  don't  like  him,"  said  Dora.     "  Why  don't  he  go  ?  " 

"Who,  my  life?" 

"  Tour  friend,"  said  Dora.  "  It  isn't  any  business  of  his.  What  a 
stupid  be  must  be ! " 

"  My  love  1 "  (There  never  was  anything  so  coaxing  as  her  childish 
ways.)    "  He  is  the  best  creature  1 " 

"  Oh,  but  we  don't  want  any  best  creatures ! "  pouted  Dora. 

*'  My  dear,"  I  argued,  "  you  will  soon  know  bun  well,  and  like  him  of 
all  things.  And  here  is  my  aunt  coming  soon ;  and  you  '11  like  her  of  all 
things  too,  when  you  know  her." 

"  No,  please  don't  bring  her  1 "  said  Dora,  giving  me  a  horrified  little 
kiss,  and  folding  her  hands.  "  Don't.  I  know  she 's  a  naughty,  mischief- 
maldng  old  thing!  Don't  let  her  come  here,  Doady!"  which  was  a 
conmption  of  David. 

Eemonstrance  was  of  no  use,  then ;  so  I  laughed,  and  admired,  and  was 
very  much  in  love  and  very  happy ;  and  she  showed  me  Jip's  new  trick  of 
standing  on  his  hind  legs  in  a  comer — ^which  he  did  for  about  the  space 
of  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  then  fell  down — and  I  don't  know  how  long  I 
should  have  stayed  there,  oblivious  of  Traddles,  if  Miss  Lavinia  had  not 
come  in  to  take  me  away.  Miss  Lavinia  was  very  fond  of  Dora  (she  told 
me  Dora  was  exactly  like  what  she  bad  been  herself  at  her  age—  she  must 
have  altered  a  good  deal),  and  sbe  treated  Dora  just  as  if  she  had  been  a 
toy.  I  wanted  to  persuade  Dora  to  come  and  see  Traddles,  but  on  my 
proposing  it  she  ran  off  to  her  own  room  and  locked  herself  in ;  so  I  went 
to  Traddles  without  her,  and  walked  away  with  him  on  air. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactor}',"  said  Traddles ;  "  and  they  are 
very  agreeable  old  ladies,  I  am  sure.  I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if 
you  were  to  be  married  years  before  me,  Copperfield." 

"  Does  your  Sophy  play  on  any  instrument,  Traddles  ?  "  I  enquired,  in 
the  pride  of  my  heart. 

"  She  knows  enough  of  the  piano  to  teach  it  to  her  little  sisters,"  said 
Traddles. 

"  Does  she  sing  at  all  ?  "  I  asked. 

*'  Why,  she  sings  ballads,  sometimes,  to  freshen  up  the  others  a  little 
wben  they  're  out  of  spirits,"  said  Traddles.     **  Nothing  scientific." 

" She  doesn't  sing  to  the  guitar?  "  said  I. 
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"Oh  dear  no!  "  Mid  Traddlee. 

"Paint  at  all?" 

"Not  at  all,"  laid  Traddles. 

I  promised  Traddles  tbul  he  should  heer  Pors  nng,  and  • 
lier  floTrer-paintin^.     He  Bsid  be  should  like  it  Toy  muah,  m 
home  arm  in  arm  in  great  good  humour  and  delight. 
talk  about  Sophy,  on  the  way  ;  which  h«  did  with  a  lonag  r 
that  1  very  mucli  admired.     1  compBTed  her  in  my  raind  with  Dora,  m 
amaiderable  innard  satisfaction  ;  but  I  candidly  odmittrd  to  my 
ahe  seemed  to  be  an  excellent  kind  of  girl  for  Trnddlr*,  too. 

Of  conrse  my  aunt  was  immediately  made  scquainted  with  tlic  • 
issue  of  the  conference,  and  with  nil  that  bad  been  bi  " 
course  of  it.     She  was  happy  to  see  me  so  happy,  m 
on  Dora's  nunts  without  loss  of  time.     But  she  took  stieh  a 
and  down  our  roonia  that  night,  while  I  wna  writing  to  Agi 
to  think  she  meant  to  walk  til!  morning. 

My  letter  to  Agnes  was  a  frrvent  and  gratefnl  one,  t 
good  effects  that  had  resulted  from  my  following  her  adr 
fay  return  of  post,  to  me.  Uer  letter  was  hopeful,  eanit 
She  was  olwnys  cheerful  from  that  time. 

I  had  my  hands  more  full  than  ever,  now.     My  daily  jimmtea  la  £ 
gate  considered.  Putney  was  a  long  way  oil';  and  I  naturally  « 
there  as  often  as  I  could.       The  proposed   tra-drinkingt  bong  y 
impracticable,  I  compounded  with  Miss  Lavinia  for  pemtiaaioa  to  t 
every  Satiuday  aftemotin,  without  detrtinont  to  my  privileged  3ai 
6o,  the  close  of  every  week  was  a  delicious  time  for  mei  and  1  gnttt 
the  rest  of  the  week  by  looking  forward  to  il. 

I  was  wonderfnUy  reUeved  to  find  that  my  annt  ■ 
rubbed  on,  ull  things  considered,  much  more  smoothly  than  ] 
expected.  My  aunt  made  her  promiied  visit  within  a  I 
conference ;  and  within  a  few  more  days,  Bora's  MUi 
her.  in  due  elate  and  form.  Similar  hut  more  friendly  e 
place  aftcnvardB,  usunlly  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  weeka. 
my  aunt  distrcasi-d  Dora's  aunts  very  mncli,  by  utterly  aatti 
the  dignity  of  fly -conveyance,  and  wniking  out  to  Puiney  «t 
timee,  BI  ahorliy  after  breskfnst  or  just  befwe  tea;  likewise  hjr « 
her  bonnet  in  any  manner  that  happened  to  he  nomfortahle  to  b 
without  at  all  deferring  to  the  prejudioea  of  dvLllaatiiMi  on  that 
But  Dora's  aunta  soon  agreed  to  regard  my  aunt  aa  an  eeemi 
Bomewhat  masculine  lady,  with  a  strong  umleritauding ;  and  idtb 
aunt  occaerioiudly  ruffled  the  feathers  of  Dora's  auiiU,  by  i 
hcreljcal  opinious  on  various  pomta  of  ceremony,  she  loved  ma  t 
not  to  sacrifice  some  of  her  little  peouliaritics  to  the  general  kanMoy. 

The  only  member  of  our  small  society,  who  potitiv«ty  mfiucd  la  a' 
himieir  to  circumstances,  waa  Jip,  Ke  never  aaw  my  no 
immediately  displaying  every  toolh  in  his  head,  retiring  undera 
gmwlin<;  iuccsgnntly :  with  now  and  then  a  doleful  howl,  as  if 
were  tuo  much  for  his  feelings.  AH  kinds  of  trortment  war*  tittt  « 
him,  coaxing,  scolding,  slapping,  bringing  him  to  BaekiiighMi  S~~ 
(where  he  inilnntly  dashed  at  the  two  cats,  to  the  trrror  cfaU  b  * 
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bat  he  never  could  prerail  upon  himself  to  bear  my  amit'f  toeiety.  He 
would  sometimes  think  he  had  got  the  better  of  iis  olijection,  and  be 
amiBble  for  a  few  minutes ;  and  then  wooki  put  np  his  snnb  nose,  and 
bowl  to  that  ertent,  that  there  wm  nothing  for  it  but  to  blind  him  and 
pit  faim  in  the  plate^ranner.  At  length,  Bora  xegolaily  muffled  him 
Bi  A  towel  and  shut  him  np  there,  whenever  mj  annt  was  reported  at 
fhedoor. 

One  thing  troubled  me  much,  after  we  had  fallen  into  this  quiet  train. 
Ji  was,  that  Dora  seemed  by  one  consent  to  be  reeardod  like  a  pretty  toy 
or  plaything.  My  aunt,  with  whom  she  gtfedually  became  fiuniLiar. 
always  called  her  Little  Blossom ;  and  the  pleasure  of  Ifiss  lAvinia's  life 
was  to  wait  upon  her,  curl  her  hair,  make  ornaments  for  her,  and  treat 
her  like  a  pet  child.  What  Miss  Lavinia  did,  her  sister  did  as  a  matter  of 
oonrse.  it  was  yeiy  odd  to  me ;  but  they  all  seemed  to  treat  Dora,  in  her 
demtf  mndi  as  Dora  treated  Jip  in  his. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  speak  to  Dora  about  this ;  and  one  day  when 
we  were  out  walking  (for  we  were  licensed  by  Miss  Lavinia,  after  a  while, 
to  go  out  walking  by  ourselves),  1  said  to  her  that  I  wished  she  could  get 
tbnn  to  bdutve  towards  her  differently. 

**  Because  you  know,  my  darling,"  I  remonstrated,  *'  yon  are  not 
rnddia." 

••  Then ! "  said  Dora.     "  Now  you're  going  to  be  cross !  '* 

"  Cross,  my  love  ?  " 

**  I  am  sure  they  're  very  kind  to  me,"  said  Dora,  **  and  I  am  very 

**  Well  I  But  my  dearest  life  1 "  said  I,  "  yon  might  be  very  hapfj,  and 
jet  be  treated  rationally." 

Dora  gave  me  a  reproachful  look — the  prettiest  look ! — and  then  began 
to  sob,  saying  if  I  didn't  like  her,  why  luid  I  ever  wanted  so  much  to  be 
engaged  to  her?  And  why  didn't  I  go  away,  now,  if  I  couldn't 
bear  her? 

What  could  I  do,  but  kiss  away  her  tears,  and  tell  her  how  I  doted 
on  her,  after  that ! 

*'  I  am  sure  I  am  very  affectionate,"  said  Dora ;  "  you  oughtn't  to 
be  cmel  to  me,  Doady ! " 

*•  Cruel,  my  precious  love !  As  if  I  would— or  could — be  cruel  to  you, 
inr  the  world  1 " 

"  Then  don't  find  fault  with  me,"  said  Dora,  making  a  rosebud  of  her 
mouth;  *<  and  I '11  be  good." 

I  was  charmed  by  her  presently  asking  me,  of  her  own  accord,  to  give 
ber  that  oookery-book  I  had  once  spoken  of,  and  to  show  her  how  to 
keep  accounts  as  I  had  once  promised  I  would.  I  brought  the  volume  with 
me  on  my  next  visit  (I  got  it  prettily  bound,  first,  to  make  it  look  less  dry 
■ad  more  inviting) ;  and  as  we  strolled  about  the  Common,  I  showed  ha 
an  old  housekeeping-book  of  my  aunt's,  and  gave  her  a  set  of  tablets, 
and  a  pretty  little  pencil  case  and  box  of  leads,  to  practise  houae- 
losepingwith. 

Bat  the  cookery-book  made  Dora's  head  ache,  and  the  figures  made 
ker  eiy.  Thty  wouldn't  add  up,  she  said.  So  she  rubbed  them  out,  and 
draw  Uttla  nosegays,  and  likenesses  of  me  and  Jip,  all  over  the  tablets. 
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Then  I  playfully  tried  verbal  instruction  in  domestic  matters,  as  we 
walked  about  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  Sometimes,  for  example,  whea 
we  passed  a  butcher's  shop,  I  would  say : 

'*  Now  suppose,  my  pet,  that  we  were  married,  and  you  were  going  to 
buy  a  shoulder  of  mutton  for  dinner,  would  you  know  how  to  buy  it  ?  " 

My  pretty  little  Dora's  face  would  fall,  and  she  would  make  her  month 
into  a  bud  again,  as  if  she  would  very  much  prefer  to  shut  mine  with 
a  kiss. 

"  Would  you  know  how  to  buy  it,  my  darling  ? "  I  would  repeat, 
perhaps,  if  I  were  very  inflexible. 

Dora  would  think  a  little,  and  then  reply,  perhaps,  with  great  triumph : 

"  Why,  the  butcher  would  know  how  to  sdl  it,  and  what  need  /know? 
Oh,  you  sdlly  boy  1 " 

So,  when  I  once  asked  Dora,  with  an  eye  to  the  cookery-book,  what  she 
would  do,  if  we  were  married,  and  I  were  to  say  I  should  like  a  nice  Lisk 
stew,  she  replied  that  she  would  tell  the  servant  to  make  it ;  and  then 
clapped  her  little  hands  together  across  my  arm,  and  laughed  in  such  a 
charming  manner  that  she  was  more  delightful  than  ever. 

Consequently,  the  principal  use  to  which  the  cookery-book  was 
devoted,  was  being  put  down  in  the  comer  for  Jip  to  stand  upon.  But 
Dora  was  so  pleased,  when  she  had  trained  him  to  stand  upon  it  without 
offering  to  come  off,  and  at  the  same  time  to  hold  the  pencil  case  in  his 
mouth,  that  I  was  very  glad  I  had  bought  it. 

And  we  fell  back  on  the  guitar-case,  and  the  flower-painting,  and  the  songs 
about  never  leaving  off  dancing,  Ta  rala  1  and  were  as  happy  as  the  wed: 
was  long.  I  occasionally  wished  I  could  venture  to  hint  to  Miss  Levinia, 
that  she  treated  the  darling  of  my  heart  a  little  too  much  like  a  playthiDg; 
and  I  sometimes  awoke,  as  it  were,  wondering  to  find  that  I  had  fallen  into 
the  general  fault,  and  treated  her  like  a  plaything  too — ^but  not  often. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

MISCHIEF. 

I  FEEL  as  if  it  were  not  for  me  to  record,  even  though  this  manuscript 
is  intended  for  no  eyes  but  mine,  how  hard  I  worked  at  that  tremendous 
short-hand,  and  all  improvement  appertaining  to  it,  in  my  sense  d 
responsibility  to  Dora  and  her  aunts.  I  will  only  add,  to  what  I  haye 
already  written  of  my  perseverance  at  this  time  of  my  life,  and  of  a 
patient  and  continuous  energy  which  then  began  to  be  matured  within 
me,  and  which  I  know  to  be  the  strong  part  of  my  character,  if  it  hate 
any  strength  at  all,  that  there,  on  looking  back,  I  find  the  source  of  my 
success.  I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  worldly  matters ;  many  men  have 
worked  much  harder,  and  not  succeeded  half  so  well ;  but  I  never  couU 
have  done  what  I  have  done,  without  the  habits  of  punctuality,  order,  and 
diligence,  without  the  determination  to  concentrate  myself  on  one  object 
at  a  time,  no  matter  how  quickly  ite  successor  should  come  upon  its  beds, 
which  I  then  formed.    Heaven  knows  I  write  this,  in  no  spirit  of  sfH' 
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laudation.  The  man  who  reviews  his  own  life,  as  I  do  mine,  in  going  on 
liere,  from  page  to  page,  had  need  to  have  been  a  good  man  indeed,  i  he 
would  be  spared  the  sharp  consciousness  of  many  talents  neglected,  many 
opportunities  wasted,  many  erratic  and  perverted  feelings  constantly  at 
war  within  his  breast^  and  defeating  him.  I  do  not  hold  one  natural  gift, 
I  dare  say,  that  I  have  not  abused.  My  meaning  simply  is,  that  whatever 
I  have  tried  to  do  in  life,  I  have  tried  with  all  my  heart  to  do  well ;  that 
whatever  I  have  devoted  myself  to,  I  have  devoted  myself  to  completely ; 
that,  in  great  aims  and  in  small,  I  have  always  been  thoroughly  in  earnest. 
I  have  never  believed  it  possible  that  any  natural  or  improved  ability  can 
claim  immunity  from  the  companionship  of  the  steady,  plain,  hard- 
working qualities,  and  hope  to  gain  its  end.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
aach  fidfilment  on  this  earth.  Some  happy  talent,  and  some  fortunate 
opportunity,  may  form  the  two  sides  of  the  ladder  on  which  some  men 
mount,  but  the  rounds  of  that  ladder  must  be  made  of  stuff  to  stand 
wear  and  tear ;  and  there  is  no  substitute  for  thorough-going,  ardent, 
and  sincere  earnestness.  Never  to  put  one  hand  to  anythmg,  on  which 
I  could  throw  my  whole  self;  and  never  to  affect  depreciation  of  my  work, 
whatever  it  was ;  I  find,  now,  to  have  been  my  golden  rules. 

How  much  of  the  practice  I  have  just  reduced  to  precept,  I  owe  to 
Agnes,  I  will  not  repeat  here.  My  narrative  proceeds  to  Agnes,  with  a 
thankful  love. 

She  came  on  a  visit  of  a  fortnight  to  the  Doctor's.  Mr.  Wickfield  was 
the  Doctor's  old  friend,  and  the  Doctor  wished  to  talk  with  him,  and  do  him 
good.  It  had  been  matter  of  conversation  with  Agnes  when  she  was  last 
m  town,  and  this  visit  was  the  result.  She  and  her  father  came  together. 
I  was  not  much  surprised  to  hear  from  her  that  she  had  engaged  to  find  a 
lodging  in  the  neighbourhood  for  Mrs.  Heep,  whose  rheumatic  complaint 
required  change  of  air,  and  who  would  be  charmed  to  have  it  in  such 
company.  Neither  was  I  surprised  when,  on  the  very  next  day,  Uriah, 
like  a  dutiful  son,  brought  his  worthy  mother  to  take  possession. 

**  You  see.  Master  Copperfield,"  said  he,  as  he  forced  himself  upon  my 
company  for  a  turn  in  the  Doctor's  garden,  "  where  a  person  loves,  a 
person  is  a  little  jealous — leastways,  anxious  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
beloved  one." 

"  Of  whom  are  you  jealous,  now  ?  "  said  I. 

•*  Thanks  to  you,  Master  Copperfield,"  he  returned,  "  of  no  one  in 
particular  just  at  present — no  male  person,  at  least." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  jealous  of  a  female  person  ?  " 

He  gave  me  a  sidelong  glance  out  of  his  sinister  red  eyes,  and  laughed. 

"  E^y,  Master  Copperfield,"  he  said,  •* — I  should  say  Mister,  but  I 
know  you  '11  excuse  the  abit  I  've  got  into — you  're  so  insinuating,  that 
you  dniw  me  like  a  corkscrew !  Well,  I  don't  mind  telling  you,"  putting 
Lis  fish-like  hand  on  mine,  *'  I  'm  not  a  lady's  man  in  general,  sir,  and  I 
never  was,  with  Mrs.  Strong." 

His  eyes  looked  green  now,  as  they  watched  mine  with  a  rascally 
eonning. 

•'What  do  you  mean?  "  said  I. 

"  Why,  though  I  am  a  lawyer.  Master  Copperfield,"  he  replied,  with  a 
diy  grin,  "  I  mean,  just  at  present,  what  I  say." 
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11  by  your  look ?"  1  rrtorl«d,  quietly, 
ne,  Copptrfiuld,  that's  sfaarji  pnwtieel 


"  And  what  do  you  met 

"By  my  look?     Deiir 
do  I  mean  Ity  wy  look  ?  " 

"  YfB,"  BMid  I.     '■  By  your  look." 

He  Beemeil  very  much  amused,  and  langded  as  heartily  as  il  n 
nature  to  Inuj^h.     After  some  scraping  of  Ms  ctiin  with  kia  hand,  lie  « 
on  to  say.  with  his  eyes  cast  downward — still  scraping,  Yierr  slowij^: 

"  When  I  was  bat  a  numbli:  elerk,  she  always  looke-d  down  n  ~ 
Slie  was  for  ever  having  my  A^es  backwards  and  rorwards  at  h 
and  she  was  forever  being  a  friend  to  you,  Master Capperfidd  ;  bol  1 1 
too  far  beneath  her,  myself,  to  be  noticed." 

"WeilP"  anid  I;  "suppose  you  wciel" 

" — And  beneath  him,  too,"  pursued  Uriah,  very  distinctly,  and  i 
meditative  tone  of  voice,  as  be  continued  to  scrape  hii  chin. 

"  Don't  you  know  the  Doctor  better,"  sdd  I,  "  than  to  tan 
conaeioua  of  your  eiiatence,  when  you  were  not  befiwc  him  ? 

He  directed  his  cyea  at  me  in  that  sidcloug  glance  again, 
his  face  very  lantern-jawed,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  » 
answered; 

"Ob  dear,  I  am  not  referring  to  the  I>octar!  Oh  no,  p 
mean  Mr.  MuJdon  ! " 

My  heart  quite  died  within  nic.  All  my  old  doubts  and  a 
on  that  subject,  nil  the  Doctor's  happiness  and  peace,  all  the  n 
bilities  of  innocence  and  compromise,  that  I  could  not  tmrsve 
moment,  at  the  mercy  of  this  fellow's  tnisting. 

"  He  never  could  come  into  the  office,  without  ordering  a: 
about,"  snid  Uriah.     "  One  of  yotff  line  gentlemen  he  waa  I 
meek  and  umble — and  I  am.   But  I  didn't  Lke  that  sort  of  ti 
don't  I  " 

He  left  off  scraping  bis  chin,  and  sucked  in  his  chcckB  until  tl 
to  meet  inside ;  keeping  his  sidelong  glance  upon  mc  all  the  wU 

*  She  is  one  of  your  lovely  women,  she  is,"  he  piiraied,  when  hi  k 
alowly  restored  his  &ce  to  its  natnral  form ;  "  and  ready  to  be  n 
such  as  me,  f  know.     She 's  just  the  person  as  would  put  m 
to  higher  sort  of  game.     Now,  1  ain't  one  of  your  Isoy'i 
Copperfield ;  but  I  'vp  hud  eyes  in  my  ed,  a  pretty  lona  ti 
umfale  ones  have  got  eyes,  mostly  speaking — and  we  lookoi 

I  endeavoured  to  appear  unconscious  and  not  disquieted,  I 
his  face,  with  poor  succesa. 

"  Now.  1  'm  not  a  going  to  let  myself  be  run  down,  f»  _ 
contmued,  raising  that  part  of  hia  countenance  where  hif  *itd  eyd 
would  have  been  if  he  had  had  any,  with  malignant  triumph,  "tod  I 
ahall  do  what  I  can  to  put  a  atop  lo  this  friendship.  1  don't  ippmttcf 
it.  I  don't  mind  acknowledging  to  you  tliat  1  've  got  rather  a  fn^lpK 
diapoaition,  and  want  to  keep  off  all  intruders.  I  ain't  ■  goin^,  if  tnat  t 
to  run  the  risk  of  being  plotted  against." 

"You  arc  always  plotting,  and  ddudc  yourself  into  the  beM  tbi 
everybody  else  is  doing  the  like,  [  think,"  add  1. 

"  Perhaps  so.    Master  Copperfield,"    he  replied.      "  Bat  I  "re  pt  » 
■notive,  as  my  fellow-partQer  used  to  sayj  and  1  go  at  it  tooth  lad  mL  '  J 
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miutii't  be  pot  npon,  as  a  numble  penon,  too  much.  I  can't  allow 
people  in  my  way.  Eeally  they  mnrt  come  out  of  the  cart,  Master 
Copperfieldl" 

''I  don't  understand  you,"  said  I. 

**  Don't  you,  though  ?  "  he  returned,  with  one  of  his  jerks.  **  I  'm 
astonished  at  that,  Master  Copperfield,  you  being  usually  so  quick !  I  '11 
try  to  be  plainer,  another  time. — Is  that  Mr.  Maldon  a^norsebaok,  ringing 
at  the  gate,  sir  ?  " 

*'  It  looks  like  him,"  I  replied,  as  carelessly  as  I  could* 

Uriah  stopped  short,  put  his  hands  between  his  great  knobs  of  knees, 
and  doubka  himself  up  with  laughter.  With  perfectly  silent  laughter. 
Not  a  soond  escaped  from  him.  I  was  so  repelled  by  his  odious  beha- 
Tiour,  particularly  by  this  concluding  instance,  that  I  turned  away  without 
any  ceremony ;  and  left  him  doubled  up  in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  like 
a  scarecrow  in  want  of  support. 

It  was  not  on  that  evening ;  but,  as  I  well  remember,  on  the  next 
evening  but  one,  which  was  a  Saturday ;  that  I  took  Agnes  to  see  Dora. 
I  had  arranged  the  visit,  beforehand,  with  Miss  Lavinia ;  and  Agnes  was 
expected  to  tea. 

I  was  in  a  flutter  of  pride  and  anxiety ;  pride  in  my  dear  little  betrothed, 
and  anxiety  that  Agnes  should  like  her.  All  the  way  to  Putney,  Agnes 
being  inside  the  stage-coach,  and  I  outside,  I  pictured  Dora  to  myself  in 
eveiy  one  of  the  pretty  looks  I  knew  so  well ;  now  making  up  my  mind 
that  I  should  like  her  to  look  exactly  as  she  looked  at  such  a  time,  and 
then  doubting  whether  I  should  not  prefer  her  looking  as  she  looked  at 
such  another  time ;  and  almost  worrying  myself  into  a  fever  about  it. 

I  was  troubled  by  no  doubt  of  her  being  very  pretty,  in  any  case ;  but 
it  fell  out  that  I  had  never  seen  her  look  so  well.  She  was  not  in  the 
drawing-room  when  I  presented  AgiAs  to  her  little  aunts,  but  was  shyly 
keeping  out  of  the  way.  I  knew  where  to  look  for  her,  now ;  and  sure 
enough  I  found  her  stopping  her  ears  again,  behind  the  same  dull  old 
door. 

At  first  she  wouldn't  come  at  all ;  and  then  she  pleaded  for  Ave  minutes 
by  my  watch.  When  at  length  she  put  her  arm  through  mine,  to  be  taken 
to  the  drawing-room,  her  charming  little  face  was  flushed,  and  had  never 
been  so  pretty.  But,  when  v/e  went  into  the  room,  and  it  turned  pale,  she 
was  ten  thousand  times  prettier  yet. 

Dora  was  afiraid  of  Agnes.  She  had  told  me  that  she  knew  Agnes  was 
*'  too  clever."  But  when  she  saw  her  looking  at  once  so  cheerful  and  so 
earnest,  and  so  thoughtful,  and  so  good,  she  gave  a  faint  little  cry  of 
pleased  surprise,  and  just  put  her  affectionate  arms  round  Agnes's  neck, 
and  laid  her  innocent  cheek  against  her  face. 

I  never  was  so  happy.  I  never  was  so  pleased  as  when  I  saw  those  two 
•it  down  together,  side  by  side.  As  when  I  saw  my  little  darling  looking 
up  so  naturally  to  those  cordial  eyes.  As  when  I  saw  the  tender,  beautiful 
xegard  which  Agnes  cost  upon  her. 

Miss  Lavinia  and  Miss  Clarissa  partook,  in  their  way,  of  my  joy.  It 
^as  the  pleasantest  tea-table  in  the  world.  Miss  Clarissa  presided.  I  cut 
nnd  handed  the  sweet  seed-cake — the  little  sisters  had  a  bird-like  fondness 
for  picking  up  seeds  and  pecking  at  sugar ;  Miss  Lavinia  looked  on  with 
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bcnignnnt  patronage,  as  if  our  hnppy  love  were  all  hecwoik ;  md  «i  M 
perfectly  contented  with  ourselves  and  one  anotiicr. 

Tbe  gentlo  cheerfulness  of  A^es  went  to  all  their  hcnrts.    Hac  q 
interest   in   e?erytliing   tbnt  iutereati^    Dora ;    her   manner   of  i 
BCqUHinlanra  with  Jip  (nho  responded  instantly) ;  her  plouauL  way,  n 
Dora  was  ashamed  to  come  over  to  her  usual  seat  by  me ;  ker  ■ 
grace  and  cose,  eliciting  a  crowd  of  blushing  bttle  morki  of  o 
IVom  Dora ;  seemed  to  mnke  our  circle  quite  complete. 

"  1  am  so  glad,"  said  Dora,  after  tea,  "  timt  you  lilie  me.     I  d 
think  you  would;  and  I  want,  more  than  ever,  to  be  Lked,  now  J 4 
Uills  is  gone." 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  it,  hy-lhe-bye.     Miss  Uilla  had  tailed,  a 
Dora  und  I  had  gone  aboard  a  great  East  Iiidiamiui  at  QrwreKiid  to  ■ 
lier;  and  we  had  had  preserved  ginger,  and  guava,  and  other  d^ 
of  that  sort  for  limch ;  and  we  had  left  Miss  Mills  weeping  nn 
stool  on  the  (juarter-deck,  with  a  large  new  diary  under  bet  arm, 
tlie  original  reflections  awakened  by  the  contemplation  of  Octan  w 
recorded  under  lock  and  key, 

Agnes  said,  she  was  afraid  1  must  have  given  her  an  uupromiaiag  d 
racter ;  but  Dora  corrected  that  directly, 

"  Oh  no ! "  she  said,  shaking  bor  curie  at  me ;  "it  was  all  p 
thinks  so  much  of  your  opinion,  tbat  I  was  quite  afraid  of  it.' 

"  My  good  opinion  cannot  stren^hea  liis  attadiment  to  w 
whom  be  knows,"  said  Af^nee,  with  a  smile ;  "  it  is  not  worth  tluur  hati^j 

"  liut  please  let  nte  have  it,"  said  Dors,  in  her  coaiing  way,  ' 

AVe  made  meny  about  Dora's  wanting  to  be  liked,  and  Uois  mi 
a  goose,  and  she  didn't  like  me  at  any  rale,  and  the  skort  enni 
away  on  gossamer- wings.     The  Umtf  was  at  hand  when  Uie  ooodi 
cnll  for  us.      I   WHS  standing   alone    before  the  fire,   when  Dora  c 
stealing  softly  in,  to   give  me  thai  usual  precious  little  ] 
went. 

"  Don't  you  think,  if  1  had  had  bcr  for  a  friend  a  long  tlOM  i| 
Doady,"  said  Dora,  her  bright  eyes  shining  vciy  brightly,  aiid  I 
right  hand  idly  busying  itself  with  one  of  the  buttons  of  of  M^  ^ 
might  have  been  more  clever  perhaps?  " 

"  My  love  1 "  said  I,  "  what  nonsense  1 " 

"Do  you  think  it  is  nonsense?"  rctunied  Dora,  witlioiU  I 
me.     "Are  you  sure  it  isP  " 

"  Of  coiirEC  1  am  I  " 

"I  have  forgotten,"  said  Dora,  still  luming  the  button  nrandwidn 
"  wbst  relation  Agnes  is  to  you,  joa  dcnr  bad  boy." 

"No  blood-relnlion,"  I  replied;  "but  wo  were  brouglit  op  t 
like  brother  nnd  sister." 

"  I  wonder  why  you  ever  fell  in  love  with  me  ?  "  said  Dora,  I 
on  another  button  of  my  coat. 

"  I'erhapB  becnnae  I  couldn't  see  you,  and  not  love  yon,  Don! " 

"  Suppose  yon  hod  never  seen  mc  at  all,"  wiid  Dora,  geaag  to  ■ 
button. 

"  Suppose  we  had  never  been  born !  "  said  I,  gaily. 
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I  wondered  what  she  was  thinking'  aboat»  as  I  glanced  in  admiring 
silence  at  the  little  soft  hand  travelling  up  the  row  of  buttons  on  my  coat, 
and  at  the  clustering  hair  that  lay  against  my  breast,  and  at  the  lashes  of 
her  downcast  eyes,  slightly  rising  as  they  followed  her  idle  fingers.  At 
length  her  eyes  were  lifted  up  to  mine,  and  she  stood  on  tiptoe  to  give 
me,  more  thoughtfully  than  usual,  that  precious  little  kiss^^nce,  twice« 
three  times — and  went  out  of  the  room. 

They  all  came  back  together  within  five  minutes  afterwards,  and  Dora's 
unusual  thoughtfulness  x^iks  quite  gone  then.  She  was  laughingly  resolved 
to  pat  Jip  through  the  whole  of  his  performances,  before  the  coach  came. 
They  took  some  time  (not  so  much  on  account  of  their  variety,  as  Jip's 
reluctance),  and  were  still  unfinished  when  it  was  heard  at  the  door.  There 
was  a  hurried  but  afiectionate  parting  between  Agnes  and  herself;  and 
Dora  was  to  write  to  Agnes  (who  was  not  to  mind  her  letters  being  foolish, 
the  said),  and  Agnes  was  to  write  to  Dora ;  and  they  had  a  second  parting 
at  the  coach-door,  and  a  third  when  Dora,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
Miss  Lavinia,  would  come  running  out  once  more  to  remind  Agnes  at  the 
coach-window  about  writing,  and  to  shake  her  curls  at  me  on  the  box. 

The  stage-coach  was  to  put  us  down  near  Covent  Garden,  where  we 
were  to  take  another  stage-coach  for  Highgate.  I  was  impatient  for  the 
diort  walk  in  the  interval,  that  Agnes  might  praise  Dora  to  me.  Ah ! 
what  praise  it  was !  How  lovingly  and  fervently  did  it  commend  the 
]iretty  creature  I  had  won,  with  all  her  artless  graces  best  displayed,  to 
aoy  most  gentle  care  1  How  thoughtfully  remind  me,  yet  with  uo  pretence 
of  doing  so,  of  the  trust  in  which  I  held  the  orphan  child  1 

Never,  never,  had  I  loved  Dora  so  deeply  and  truly,  as  I  loved  her  that 
night.  When  we  had  again  alighted,  and  were  walking  in  the  starlight 
along  the  quiet  road  that  led  to  the  Doctor's  house,  I  told  Agnes  it  was 
lier  doing.  ' 

•*  When  you  were  sitting  by  her,"  said  I,  "  you  seemed  to  be  no  less 
ier  guardian  angel  than  mine ;  nnd  you  seem  so  now,  Agnes." 

"  A  poor  angel,"  she  returned,  "  but  faithful." 

The  clear  tone  of  her  voice,  going  straight  to  my  heart,  made  it  natural 
to  me  to  say : 

"  The  cheerfulness  that  belongs  to  you,  Agpies  (and  to  no  one  else  that 
ever  I  have  seen),  is  so  restored,  1  have  observed  to-day,  that  I  have  begun 
to  hope  you  are  happier  at  home  ?  " 

"  I  am  happier  in  myself,"  she  said ;  "  I  am  quite  cheerful  and  light- 
hearted." 

I  glanced  at  the  serene  face  looking  upward,  and  thought  it  was  the 
stars  that  made  it  seem  so  noble. 

"  There  has  been  uo  change  at  home,"  said  Agnes,  after  a  few  momeuts. 

"  No  fresh  reference,"  said  I,  "  to— I  wouldn't  distress  you,  Agnes,  but 
I  cannot  help  asking — to  what  we  spoke  of,  when  we  parted  last  ?  " 

"  No,  none,"  she  answered. 

**  I  have  thought  so  much  about  it." 

'*  Tou  must  think  less  about  it.  Bemember  that  I  confide  in  simple  love 
and  truth  at  last.  Have  no  apprehensions  for  me,  Trotwood,"  she  added, 
after  a  moment ;  "  the  step  you  dread  my  taking,  I  shall  never  take." 

Although  I  think  I  had  never  really  feared  it,  in  any  season  of  cool 
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reflection,  it  wm  mi  unspeakable  relief  to  me  to  hare  Uii*  i 
her  own  tralhl'ul  lips.     I  told  her  so,  earnestly. 

"  And  when  this  risit  is  over,"  bbiiI  I, — "'  for  we  may  n 
anotbar  lime, — low  long  is  it  likely  to  bo,  mj  clear  Agnes,  befoB 
to  London  again  ?  " 

"  Probably  a  long  time,"  she  replied ;  "  I  think  it  wiU  be  fc 
papa's  sake — to  remain  at  home.  We  are  not  likely  to  meH  often, 
some  time  to  come ;  but  I  shall  be  a  good  correspondent  of  Pora'a,  u 
we  shall  frequently  bear  of  one  another  that  iray." 

We  were  now  within  the  Uttle  court-yard  of  the  Boctar'i 
It  was  growing  late.  There  was  a  li);ht  ia  the  window  of  Hra.  i 
chanUier,  and  Agnes,  pointing  to  it,  bade  me  good  ni(;ht. 

'*  Do  not  be  troubled,"  she  said,  giving  mc  her  liand,  "  by  oar  i 
tortnnes  and  aniietics.  I  can  be  happier  iu  nothing  than  in  y 
nets.  If  you  can  ever  give  me  help,  rely  upon  it  I  wiU  asic  ;oa  A>r  iL  < 
bless  you  always!  " 

In  her  beaming  smile,  and  in  these  last  tones  of  her  cheerfnl  v 
seemed  again  to  see  and  hear  my  little  Dora  in  her  compaar.     I 
awhile,  looking  through  the  porch  at  the  star?,  witha  heart  fuUoflovaq 
gratitude,  and  then  walked  slowly  forth.    I  bad  eii£n>grd  a  bed  at  «  d 
alehouse  close  by,  and  was  going  out  at  the  gate,  when.  bBpp«iui>|t  to  ti 
my  bead,  I  saw  a  light  in  the  Doctor's  study.      A  half-reproaelifal  fan 
came  into  my  mind,  that  he  liad  beeu  working  at  the  Dicliom 
tay  help.     With  the  view  of  seeing  if  this  were  ao,  and,  in  i 
bidding  him  good  night,  if  he  were  yet  sitting  among  his  bookl 
bock,  and  going  softly  across  the  hall,  and  gently  opening  I 
looked  in. 

The  first  person  whom  I  saw,  to  my  surprise,  by  the  caber  I, 
shaded  lamp,  was  Uriah.  Ife  was  standing  elose  beside  it,  1 
his  skeleton  hands  over  his  mouth,  and  the  other  resting  on  U 
table.  The  Doctor  sat  in  his  study  chair,  covering  his  faa 
hands.  Mr.  Wickfield,  sorely  troubled  and  distrcswd,  ' 
(orward,  irresolutely  touching  the  Doctor's  arm. 

For  an  instant,  I  supposed  that  the  Doctor  was  ill. 
a  step  under  that  ioiprt^ssion,  when  I  oiftt  Urinli's  eye,  and  m 
tlut  matter.     I  would  have  withdrawn,  huL  the  Doctor  mode  mM 
detain  me,  and  1  remained. 

*'  At  any  rate,"  observn-d  Uriah,  with  a  writhe  of  his  vngi 
"  we  may  keep  the  door  shut.     We  needn't  maka  it  kuown  to  i 
town." 

Saying  which,  he  wont  on  his  toes  to  the  door,  which  I  had  kft  oi 
and  carefully  closed  it.     He  then  camo  buck,  and  took  up  lua  ( 
position.     There  waa  an  obtrusive  show  of  oompaaaioMie  cmI  te  I 
voice  and  manner,  more  intolerable — at  Icaat  to  rat; — than  any  d 
he  con  Id  have  assumed. 

"  I  haVR  felt  it  incumbent  upon  me.  Master  CopperHdd,"  B 
"  to  point  out  to  Doctor  Strong  what  you  and  me  have  aliMdy  ti 
about.     You  didn't  exactly  understand  me,  ihoujih  ?  " 

1  gave  him  a  look,  but  no  other  answer ;  and,  goin^  to  njr  fnal  ■ 
master,  said  n  few  words  that  1  meant  to  be  words  of  e     '    '       '     — 
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ragement.   He  pat  his  hand  upon  my  sbotilder,  as  it  had  bean  his  eustdm 
to  do  when  I  was  quite  a  little  fellow,  bat  did  not  lift  his  grey  head. 

**  As  yoa  didn't  understand  me,  Master  Copperfidd,"  resumed  Uriah 
m  the  same  oificious  manner,  "  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  nmbly  men* 
tioning,  being  among  friends,  that  I  have  called  Doctor  Strong's  attention 
to  the  goings-on  of  Mrs.  Strong.  It 's  much  against  the  grain  with  me, 
I  assure  you,  Gopperfield,  to  be  concerned  in  anything  so  unpleasant ; 
bat  really,  as  it  is,  we  're  all  mixing  ourselves  up  with  what  oughtn't 
to  be.  That  was  what  my  meaning-  was,  sir,  when  you  didn't  under^ 
stand  me.' 

I  wonder  now,  when  I  recall  his  leer,  that  I  did  not  collar  him,  and  try 
to  shake  the  breath  out  of  his  body. 

••  I  dare  say  I  didn't  make  myself  very  dear,"  he  went  on,  ••  nor  you 
neither.  Naturally,  we  was  both  of  us  inclined  to  give  such  a  subject  a 
wide  berth.  Hows'ever,  at  last  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  speak  plain ; 
and  I  have  mentioned  to  Doctor  Strong  that — did  you  speak,  sir  ?  " 

This  was  to  the  Doctor,  who  had  moaned.  The  sound  might  have 
toadied  any  heart,  I  thought,  but  it  had  no  effect  upon  Uriah's. 

•* —  mentioned  to  Doctor  Strong,"  he  proceeded,  "that  any  one 
may  see  that  Mr.  Maldon,  and  the  lovely  and  agreeable  lady  as  is  Doctor 
Stiong's  wife,  are  too  sweet  on  one  another.  Really  the  time  is  come 
(we  being  at  present  all  mixing  ourselves  up  with  what  oughtn't  to  be), 
wlien  Doctor  Strong  must  be  told  that  this  was  full  as  plain  to  everybody 
as  the  sun,  before  Mr.  Maldon  went  to  India ;  that  Mr.  Maldon  made 
CKCOses  to  come  back,  for  nothing  else ;  and  that  he 's  always  here,  for 
nothing  else.  When  you  come  in,  sir,  I  was  just  putting  it  to  my  fellow- 
partner,"  towards  whom  he  turned,  '*to  say  to  Doctor  Strong  upon  his 
word  and  honor,  whether  he  'd  ever  been  of  this  opinion  long  ago,  or  not. 
Gome,  Mr.  Wickfield,  sir !  Would  you  be  so  good  as  tell  us  P  Yes  or 
no,  sir  ?     Come,  partner  I  " 

•*For  God's  sake,  my  dear  Doctor,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield,  again  laying 
his  irresolute  hand  upon  the  Doctor's  arm,  ''don't  attach  too  much 
weight  to  any  suspicions  I  may  have  entertained." 

••There!"  cried  Uriah,  shaking  his  head.  "What  a  melancholy 
confirmation :  ain't  it  ?  Him !  Such  an  old  friend  I  Bless  your  soul, 
when  I  was  nothing  but  a  derk  in  his  office,  Gopperfield,  I've  seen 
him  twenty  times,  if  I  've  seen  him  once,  quite  in  a  taking  about  it — 
quite  put  out,  you  know  (and  very  proper  in  him  as  a  father ;  I  'm  sure  I 
can't  blame  him),  to  think  that  Miss  Agnes  was  mixing  herself  up  with 
what  oughtn't  to  be." 

•*My  dear  Strong,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield  in  a  tremulous  voice,  ''my 
good  friend,  I  needn't  tell  you  that  it  has  been  my  vice  to  look  for  some 
one  master  motive  in  everybody,  and  to  try  all  actions  by  one  narrow  test. 
I  may  have  fallen  into  such  doubts  as  I  have  had,  through  this  mistake." 

••  You  have  had  doubts,  Wickfield,"  said  the  Doctor,  without  lifting  up 
his  head.     "  You  have  had  doubts." 

••  Speak  up,  fellow-partner,"  urged  Uriah. 

••  I  had,  at  one  time,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield.     •'  I — God  forgive 
thought  you  had." 

**  No,  no,  no ! "  returned  the  Doctor,  in  a  tone  of  most  pathetic  grief. 

FF  2 
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"I  tliouglit,  at  one  time,"  said  Mr.  Wicltfielii,  " thut  ;oi>  wiilied 
send  Muldon  abroad  to  effect  a  desirable  aeporiiliou." 

■'  No,  !io,  DO !  "  returned  tbe  Doctor,     "  To  givo  Annie  plruiirr, 
making  some  provision  for  the  companion  of  her  cliiUbood.     Nothii 
else." 

"So  I  foiinil,"  Bfiid  Mr.  Wickfield.  "I  couldn't  doiilil  it,  when  y 
told  me  so.  liut  I  thought — I  implore  you  to  rememlier  the  lutmiit  it 
struction  which  has  been  mv  besetting  sin — that,  in  a  cue  where  there  «i 
50  much  disparity  in  point  of  years — " 

"That's  the  nay  to  put  it,  yon  sec,  Uastei  Copperfiddl"  tibttn 
Uriah,  with  fawning  and  offensive  pity. 

"  —  a  lady  of  »uch  youth,  and  such  attractions,  however  rral  1 
respect  for  you,  might  hnve  been  inlluenced  in  marrying,  by  wotUly  « 
siderations  only.  I  made  uo  allovence  for  itinumernble  fedinKs  a 
circumstances  that  may  have  all  tended  to  good.  Tor  IlcaTcn'a  n 
remember  that  1 " 

"  How  kind  he  puts  it !  "  said  Uriah,  shaking  hit  head. 

"  Always  observing  her  from  one  point  of  view,"  said  Ur.  IVidLfiil^ 
"  but  by  all  that  is  dear  to  you,  my  old  friend,  1  entreat  ymi  to  eonaiif 
what  it  was ;  I  am  forced  to  confess  now,  having  no  escape — " 

"  No  I  There  's  no  way  out  of  it,  Mr.  Wickfield,  sir,"  obMmd  Ciii 
"  when  it 's  got  to  this." 

"  — '  that  i  did,"  said  Mr.  TCickilcId,  glancing  helplessly  and  diatTadcJ 
nt  his  partner,  "that  1  did  doubt  her,  and  think  her  wanting  in  lux  da 
to  you;  and  that  I  did  sometiacs,  if  I  must  say  all,  fed  ovctm  to  Aga 
being  in  such  a  fumihar  relation  towards  her,  as  to  hoc  what  I  aur,  i 
in  njy  diseased  theory  fancied  that  I  saw.  I  never  mentioned  thia  to  H 
one.  I  never  meant  it  to  he  known  to  any  one.  And  though  it  i*  l«riii 
to  you  to  hear,"  said  Mr.  Wicktield,  quite  subdued,  "if  you  knew  bt 
terrible  it  is  to  me  to  tell,  you  would  feel  compassion  for  foe  t  " 

The  Doctor,  in  the  perfect  goodness  of  his  nature,  put  out  liii  bM 
Mr.  IVickfield   held  it  for  a  Utile  while  in  his,  with  his  (mwI  Imn 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Uriah,  writhing  himsrlf  into  the  ailotM  Um  i 
Conger-eel,  "  that  this  is  a  subject  full  of  unpleasant  nets  to  evafybo^ 
But  since  we  have  got  so  fnr,  I  oui;ht  to  tjske  the  liberty  of  mcniiaiuif 
that  Copijcrfield  has  noticed  it  too." 

I  turned  upon  him,  and  naked  him  bow  he  dared  refer  to  loc  ! 

"Ohl  it's  very  kind  of  you,  Coppcrfield,"  returned  Uriah,  i 
nil  over,  "and  we  all  know  what  uu  amiable  character  yours  is,  _  . 
know  that  the  moment  I  apokc  lo  you  [he  other  night,  you  knew  wkal  ( 
meant.  You  know  you  knew  whiit  1  meant,  Cop[ieTlield.  Don't  iaj 
it!  You  deny  it  with  the  best  intentions;  but  don't  do  it,  Cop|'^ 
field!" 

1  saw  the  mild  eye  of  the  good  old  Doctor  tunicti  upou  me  fort 
moment,  and  1  felt  that  the  confession  of  my  old  misgivinjfi  and  reatta* 
branres  was  too  plainly  written  in  my  fnoe  to  be  overlooked.  It  «a*  af  ■> 
use  rnjging.  I  could  not  undo  that.  Say  what  1  would,  1  could  Mt 
uniny  it. 

We  were  silent   again,  and  remained  so,  until  the  Doctor  t 
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walked  twice  or  tbrice  across  the  room.    Presently  he  returned  to  where 

diair  stood ;  and,  leaning  on  the  back  of  it,  and  occasionally  putting 
handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  with  a  simple  honesty  that  did  him  more 
boooTy  to  my  thinking,  than  any  disguise  he  could  have  affected,  said : 

**  I  have  been  -much  to  blame.  I  believe  I  have  been  very  mudi  to 
Uame.  I  have  exposed  one  whom  I  hold  in  my  heart,  to  trials  and 
aspersions — I  call  them  aspersions,  e?en  to  have  been  conceived  in 
anybody's  inmost  mind-— of  which  she  never,  but  for  me,  could  have  been 
the  object." 

Uriah  Heep  gave  a  kind  of  snivel.   I  think  to  express  sympathy. 

"  Of  which  my  Annie,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  never,  but  for  me,  oould 
Iiave  been  the  object.  Grentlemen,  I  am  old  now,  as  you  know ;  I  do 
not  feel,  to-night,  that  I  have  much  to  live  for.  But  my  life — ^my  life — 
upon  the  truth  and  honor  of  the  dear  lady  who  has  been  the  subject  of 
this  conversation  1 " 

I  do  not  think  that  the  best  embodiment  of  chivalry,  the  realisation 
of  the  handsomest  and  most  romantic  figure  ever  imagined  by  painter, 
ooold  have  said  this,  with  a  more  impressive  and  affecting  digmty  than 
tiie  plain  old  Doctor  did.- 

"  But  I  am  not  prepared,"  he  went  on,  "  to  deny — ^perhaps  I  may 
have  been,  without  blowing  it,  in  some  degree  prepared  to  admit — ^that 
I  may  have  unwittingly  ensnared  that  lady  into  an  unhappy  marriage. 
I  am  a  man  quite  unaccustomed  to  observe ;  and  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  the  observation  of  several  people,  of  different  ages  and  positions,  all 

too  plainly  tending  in  one  direction  (and  that  so  natural),  is  better  than 

•     •• 

mine. 

I  had  often  admired,  as  I  have  elsewhere  described,  his  benignant 
manner  towards  his  youthful  wife;  but  the  respectful  tenderness  lie 
manifested  in  every  reference  to  her  on  this  occasion,  and  the  almost 
reverential  manner  in  which  he  put  away  from  him  the  lightest  doubt 
of  her  integrity,  exalted  him,  in  my  eyes,  beyond  description. 

"I  married  that  lady,"  said  the  Doctor,  **when  she  was  extremely 
young.  I  took  her  to  myself  when  her  character  was  scarcely  formed. 
So  far  as  it  was  developed,  it  had  been  my  happiness  to  form  it.  I  knew 
her  father  weU.  I  knew  her  well.  I  had  taught  her  what  I  could,  for 
the  love  of  all  her  beautiful  and  virtuous  qualities.  If  I  did  her  wrong ; 
as  I  fear  I  did,  in  taking  advantage  (but  I  never  meant  it)  of  her 
gratitude  and  her  affection ;  I  ask  pardon  of  that  lady,  in  my  heart  1" 

He  walked  across  the  room,  and  came  back  to  the  same  place ;  holding 
the  chair  with  a  grasp  that  trembled,  like  his  subdued  voice,  in  its 
earnestness. 

'*I  regarded  myself  as  a  refuge,  for  her,  from  the  dangers  and 
vicissitudes  of  life.  I  persuaded  myself  that,  unequal  though  we  were  in 
yean,  she  would  live  tranquilly  and  oontenteddy  with  me.  I  did  not  shut 
ont  of  my  consideration  the  time  when  I  should  leave  her  free,  and  still 
young  and  still  beautiful,  but  with  her  judgment  more  matured — no, 
gentlemen — upon  my  truth ! " 

His  homely  figure  seemed  to  be  lightened  up  by  his  fidelity  and 
generosity.  Every  word  he  uttered  had  a  force  that  no  other  grace  could 
bare  imparted  to  it. 
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■'  My  life  with  this  Indy  hns  beeii  vi-ry  hsppy.     Until  l(i-ttif(ht,  i  hi 
had  uointenuptcd  occnsion  to  bleas  the  dny  on  which  I  did  her 
injustice," 

His  voice,  more  and  more  faltering  in  the  uttc:nince  of  theae  w 
stopped  for  n  fetr  moments;  tlien  lie  went  on  ; 

"  Once  awnlcened  from  my  dream — I  have  been  a  poor  dromer,  ii 
way  or  other,  all  my  life— I  see  how  natural  il  is  that  the  fthonld  faafv 
some  regretful  feeling  toward*  her  old  companion  and  her  equoL  Thrt 
she  does  regard  him  witli  «ome  innocent  regret,  with  some  *'t|irTT*''it 
thoughts  of  what  might  have  been,  but  for  me,  is,  I  fcnr.  too  tnitt. 
Miteh  that  I  have  acen,  but  not  noted,  has  come  back  upon  roe  with  oev 
meaning,  during  this  last  trying  hour,  fiut,  beyond  this,  gentlonm,  ikt 
dear  lady's  name  never  must  be  coupled  with  a  word,  a  breath,  of  donbt,' 

For  a  little  while,  his  eye  kindled  and  bia  voice  wu  firm ;  for  a  ItttI 
while  he  was  agaia  silent.     Presently,  he  proeeeded  M  before :  I 

"  It  only  remains  for  me,  to  bear  the  knowledf;c  of  the  uabiqniadf 
I  have  occasioned,  as  submissively  us  I  can.  It  is  she  who  wOidi 
reproach ;   not  I.      To    save   her   from  misconstruction,  cruel 


stnietion,  that  even  my  friends  have  not  been  nbic  to  avoid,  beeooMa  M 
duty.  The  more  retired  we  live,  the  better  I  shall  dischargo  il.  Aai 
when  the  time  comes — may  it  come  soon,  if  it  be  Hit  merciful  plouaate)- 
when  my  death  shall  reieaae  her  from  constraint,  I  shall  dote  sty  tjt 
upon  her  honored  face,  with  unbounded  conRdence  and  lov«;  sad  Imi 
her,  with  no  sorrow  then,  to  happier  and  brighter  days. 

1  could  not  see  him  for  the  tears  which  his  esnieetneu  and  gOOdiiM 
so  adorned  by,  and  so  adorning,  the  perfect  simphdty  of  hia 
brotight  into  my  eyes.     He  had  moved  to  the  door,  whni  b«  ■  " 

"  Gentlemen,  I  have  shown  vou  my  heart.    X  am  sure  jon 
it.     What  we  have  said  to-night  is  never  to  bo 
give  me  an  old  friend's  arm  up-stairs  !  " 

Mr.  Wickfield  hastened  to  him.     Without  intcrchsnfing  s  wi 
went  slowly  out  of  the  room  together,  Uriah  looking  after  thfin. 

"Well,  Master  Copperfield  1 "  snid  Uriah,  meekly  taming  to  j 
thing  hasn't  took  quite  the  turn  that  might  have  been  expected,  for  Um 
Scholar — what  an  excellent  man  I — is  as  blind  u  a  brickbM;  Inl  llli 
family's  out  of  the  cart,  I  think !  " 

I  needed  but  the  sound  of  his  voice  to  be  so  madly  ciiraged  n  I  anv 
was  before,  and  never  have  been  since. 

"  You  villain,"  said  I,  "  what  do  you  mean  by  entrapping  bm  ndo  flW 
sehvmes?  How  dare  you  appeal  lo  me  just  now,  you  (abe  naoaliHrfvi 
bud  been  in  iliscuasiou  together?  " 

As  we  stood,  front  to  front,  I  saw  so  plainly,  in  the  stcalthjr  cnltafiei 
of  his  face,  what  1  already  so  plainly  knew ;  'l  mean  that  be  fbraed  III 
confidence  upon  me,  eipresaly  to  make  roe  miseToble,  and  bad  act  ft 
deliberate  trap  for  me  in  this  very  matter :  that  1  couliln't  brar  it.  Hi' 
whole  of  his  Unk  cheek  was  invitingly  before  me,  and  1  stniek 
open   linnd  with  that   force  that  ujy  fiugers  ttiiKled  as  tf 

He  caught  the  hsnd  in  his,  and  we  stood.  -—^^ 

al  each  other.     Wu  stood  so,  a  long  lime ;  long  enough  (or  ne  to  laa' 
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white  marks  of  my  fingen  die  out  of  tha  deep  red  of  his  oheek.  and  leave 
it  a  deeper  red. 

'*  Copperfield/'  he  aaid  at  length,  in  a  breathless  yoioe,  "haye  yon 
taken  leave  of  your  senses  ? 

*'  I  have  taken  leave  of  you,"  said  I,  wresting  my  hand  away.  "  Ton 
dog,  I  *11  know  no  more  of  you." 

*'  Won't  you  ?  "  said  he,  constrained  by  the  pain  of  his  cheek  to  put 
his  hand  there.  ''Perhaps  you  won't  be  able  to  help  it.  Isn't  this 
QDgratefttl  of  you,  now  ?  " 

"  I  have  shown  you  often  enough,"  said  I,  *'  that  I  despise  you.  I  have 
ahawn  you  now,  more  plainly,  that  I  do.  Why  should  I  dread  your 
doing  your  worst  to  all  about  you  ?    What  else  do  you  ever  do  ?" 

He  perfectly  understood  this  allusion  to  the  oonsiderftions  that  had 
hitherto  restrained  me  in  my  communications  with  him.  I  rather  think 
that  neither  the  blow,  nor  the  allusion,  would  have  escaped  me,  but  for 
the  assurance  I  had  had  from  Agnes  that  night.    It  is  no  matter. 

There  was  another  long  pause.  His  eyes,  as  he  looked  at  me,  seemed 
to  take  every  shade  of  color  that  could  make  eyes  ugly. 

**  Gopperfield,"  he  said,  removing  his  hand  from  lus  cheek,  "  you  have 
always  gone  against  me.  I  know  you  always  used  to  be  against  me  at 
Mr.  Wickfiehl's." 

"  You  may  think  what  you  like,"  said  I,  still  in  a  towering  rage.  "  If 
it  is  not  true,  so  much  the  worthier  you." 

"  And  yet  I  always  liked  you,  Copperfield !"  he  rejoined. 

I  deigned  to  make  him  no  reply ;  and,  taking  up  my  hat,  was  going  out 
to  bed,  when  he  came  between  me  and  the  door. 

**  Copperfield,"  he  said,  *'  there  must  be  two  parties  to  a  quarrcL 
I  won't  be  one." 

*'  You  may  go  to  the  devil  1 "  said  I. 

*'  Don't  say  that  1 "  he  replied.  "  I  know  you  '11  be  sorry  afterwards. 
How  can  you  make  yourself  so  inferior  to  me,  as  to  show  such  a  bad  spirit  P 
But  I  forgive  you." 

**  You  forgive  me  1 "  I  repeated  disdainfully. 

**  I  do,  and  you  can't  help  yourself,"  replied  Uriah.  **  To  think  of 
your  going  and  attacking  me,  that  have  always  been  a  friend  to  you  1  But 
there  can't  be- a  quarrel  without  two  parties,  and  I  won't  be  one.  I  will 
be  a  friend  to  you,  in  spite  of  you.  So  now  you  know  what  you  've  got  to 
expect." 

The  necessity  of  carrying  on  this  dialogue  (his  part  in  which  was  very 
alow ;  mine  very  quick)  in  a  low  tone,  that  the  house  might  not  be  dis- 
turbed at  an  unseasonable  hour,  did  not  improve  my  temper ;  though  my 
passion  was  cooling  down.  Merely  telling  him  that  I  should  expect  from 
aim  what  I  always  had  expected,  and  had  never  yet  been  disappointed  in, 
I  opened  the  door  upon  him,  as  if  he  had  been  a  great  walnut  put  there 
to  be  cracked,  and  went  out  of  the  house.  But  he  slept  out  of  the  house 
too,  at  his  mother's  lodging ;  and  before  I  had  gone  many  hundred  yards, 
came  up  with  me. 

"  You  know,  Copperfield,"  he  said,  in  my  ear  (I  did  not  turn  my 
head),  *'  you  're  in  quite  a  wrong  position ;"  which  I  felt  to  be  true, 
Md  that  made  me  chafe  the  more ;  "  you  can't  make  this  a  brave  thing. 
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and  yoa  can't  Iictp  being  forgiven.    I  don't  intend  to  mention  it  tft  • 
nor  to  any  liviog  soul.    I  'm  dciermiiied  to  forgive  you.     But  I  dnw 
that  you  should  lift  your  band  against  a  person  tliat  you  knew  to  I 
umble ! " 

I  felt  only  lesi  mean  than  he.   He  knew  me  belter  than  I  knew  i 
If  he  bad  retorted,  or  openly  eiasperaled  me,  it  would  have  be«n  a 
atid  a  justifimtion ;  but  he  had  put  me  on  a  slow  fire,  on  which  I  U 
tormented  half  the  night. 

lu  the  morning,  when  I  came  out,  the-  early  chnrch  brU  wh  r 
nnd  be  was  walking  up  and  down  with  his  mother.     He  addrrsMd  b 
if  nothing  had  happened,  nnd  1  could  do  no  less  than  reply.     1  had  tl 
lilui  hard  enough  to  give  him  the  toothache,  I  suppose.     At  all  ereots  h 
face  was  tied  up  in  a  black  silk  handkerchief,  which,  with  his  hat  p 
on  the  top  of  it,  waa  far  from  improTing  liis  appearance.     1  henrd  ll 
went  to  a  deiitist'a  in  London  on  the  Monday  morninp;,  snd  had  n  it 
out.     I  hope  it  waa  a  double  one. 

The  Doctor  gave  out  that  he  was  not  quite  well ;  and  remained  k 
for  a  considerable  part  of  every  day,  during  the  remainder  of  the  < 
Agnes  and  her  father  had  been  gone  a  week,  before  we  rcaumed  our  n 
work.     On  the  day  preceding  its  resumption,  the  Doctor  gave  me  witk  U 
own  hands  a  folded  note  not  sealed.     It  was  addressed  tu  myvelf;  t 
laid  an  injunction  on  me,  in  a  few  affeclionale  words, 
the  subject  of  that  evening.     I  had  confided  it  lo  my  aunt,  but  V 
else.     It  waa  not  a  subject  I  could  discuss  with  Agnes 
taiiily  had  not  the  Least  suspicion  of  what  had  passed. 

Neither,  I  felt  convinced,  bad  Mrs.  Strong  then.  Several  wet 
before  I  saw  the  least  change  in  her.  It  came  on  slowly,  tike  a  e! 
there  is  no  wind.  Atlirst,  she  seemed  to  wonder  at  the  gentle  o 
with  which  the  Doctor  spoke  to  her,  and  at  his  wish  that  she  shouid  k 
her  mother  with  her,  to  relieve  the  dull  monotony  of  her  life.  <.>l\jn,  wbt 
were  ot  work,  and  she  was  aitting  by,  I  would  see  her  pausing  and  Ind 
at  him  with  that  memorablu  face.  Afterwards,  1  •oinelinie*  obtemd  h 
rise,  with  her  eyes  full  of  tcurs,  and  go  out  of  the  room, 
nn  unhnppy  shadow  fell  upon  her  beauty,  and  deepened  every  d 
Mnrklehiim  was  a  regular  inmate  of  the  cottage  then  ;  but  s~ 
talked,  end  saw  nothing. 

As  this  ctuinge  stole  on  Annie,  once  like  sunshine  in 
f  be  Doctor  became  older  in  appearance,  nnd  more  grave ;  but  U 
of  his  temper,  the  placid  kindness  of  his  manner,  and  hia  [ 
solicitude  for  her,  if  they  were  capable  of  aiiy  increase,  wrtf 
I  saw  him  once,  early  on  the  morning  of  her  birthday,  when  tk 
sit  in  the  window  wliile  we  were  at  work  (which  she  had  always  done,  b 
now  began  to  do  with  a  timid  and  uncertain  air  that  I  thought  w, 
touching),  take  her  forehead  between  his  bniids,  kiss  it,  and  go  bnmtrfn  1 
awny,  too  much  moved  to  remain.     I  saw  her  stand  where  he  had  ia  J 
her,  like  a  statue;  and  then  bend  down  her  head,  ocd  cLup  Iwr  fa 
and  wee|),  I  cannot  say  how  sorrowfully. 

Sometimes,  aflur  that,  I  fancied  that  the  tried  lo  vpeak  cnm  to  m 
inlorrals  when  we  were  left  alone.     But  she  never  uttered  word. 
Doctor  always  had  some  new  project  for  her  participating  in  ■mil Hill 
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away  from  home,  with  her  mother ;  and  Mrs.  Marklebam,  who  was  very 
fond  of  amusements,  and  very  easily  dissatisfied  with  anything  else,  en- 
tered into  them  with  great  good  will,  and  was  loud  in  her  commenda- 
tions. But  Annie,  in  a  spiritless  unhappy  way,  only  went  whither  she 
was  led,  and  seem^  to  have  no  care  for  anything. 

I  did  not  know  what  to  think.  Neither  did  my  aunt ;  who  must  have 
walked,  at  various  times,  a  hundred  miles  in  her  uncertainty.  What  was 
strangest  of  all  was,  that  the  only  real  relief  which  seemed  to  make  its  way 
into  tiie  secret  region  of  this  domestic  unhappiness,  made  its  way  there  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Dick. 

What  his  thoughts  were  on  the  subject,  or  what  his  observation  was, 
I  am  as  unable  to  explain,  as  I  dare  say  he  would  have  been  to  assist  me 
in  the  task.  But,  as  I  have  recorded  in  the  narrative  of  my  school  days, 
lus  veneration  for  the  Doctor  was  unbounded ;  and  there  is  a  subtlety  of 
perception  in  real  attachment,  even  when  it  is  borne  towards  man  by  one 
of  the  lower  animals,  which  leaves  the  highest  intellect  behind.  To  this 
mind  of  the  heart,  if  I  may  call  it  so,,  in  Mr.  Dick,  some  bright  ray  of  the 
truth  shot  straight. 

He  had  proudly  resumed  his  privilege,  in  many  of  his  spare  hours,  of 
walking  np  and  down  the  garden  with  the  Doctor;  as  he  had  been  scdis- 
tomed  to  pace  up  and  down  The  Doctor's  Walk  at  Canterbury.  But 
matters  were  no  sooner  in  this  state,  than  he  devoted  all  his  spare  time 
(and  got  up  earlier  to  make  it  more)  to  these  perambulations.  If  he  had 
never  been  so  happy  as  when  the  Doctor  read  that  mavellous  performance, 
the  Dictionary,  to  him  ;  he  was  now  quite  miserable  unless  the  Doctor 
pulled  it  out  of  his  pocket,  and  began.  When  the  Doctor  and  I  were 
engaged,  he  now  fell  into  the  custom  of  walking  up  and  down  with 
Mrs.  Strong,  and  helping  her  to  trim  her  favorite  flowers,  or  weed  the 
beds.  I  dare  say  he  rarely  spoke  a  dozen  words  in  an  hour :  but  his  quiet 
interest,  and  his  wistful  face,  found  immediate  response  in  both  their 
breasts  ;  each  knew  that  the  other  liked  him,  and  that  he  loved  both ;  and 
he  became  what  no  one  else  could  be — a  link  between  them. 

When  I  think  of  him,  with  his  impenetrably  wise  face,  walking  up  and 
down  with  the  Doctor,  delighted  to  be  battered  by  the  hard  words  in  the 
Dictionary ;  when  I  think  of  him  carrying  huge  watering-pots  after  Annie ; 
kneeling  down,  in  very  paws  of  gloves,  at  patient  microscopic  work  among 
the  little  leaves ;  expressing  as  no  philosopher  could  have  expressed,  in 
every  thing  he  did,  a  delicate  desire  to  be  her  friend ;  showering  sympathy, 
trustfulness,  and  affection,  out  of  every  hole  in  the  watering-pot ;  when  I 
think  of  him  never  wandering  in  that  better  mind  of  his  to  which  unhap- 
piness addressed  itself,  never  bringing  the  unfortunate  King  Charles 
mto  the  garden,  never  wavering  in  his  grateful  service,  never  diverted 
from  his  knowledge  that  there  was  something  wrong,  or  from  his  wish 
to  set  it  right — I  really  feel  almost  ashamed  of  having  known  that  he  was 
not  quite  in  his  wits,  taking  account  of  the  utmost  I  have  done  with 


**  Nobody  but  myself.  Trot,  knows  what  that  man  is  I "  my  aunt  would 
proudly  remark,  when  we  conversed  about  it  "Dick  will  distinguish 
himsdfyet!" 

I  must  refer  to  one  other  topic  before  I  close  this  chapter.    While  the 
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viiit  at  Uic  Doctoi's  was  still  io  praj^M.  1  obaemd  tl«l  thia  poalBui 
brought  two  or  three  letters  every  morning  for  Uruh  Ueqt,  irbo  Hwrniw.- 
at  lligligate  until  the  re«t  went  bnek,  it  being  u  leuura  time  -.  and  that  ihett 
were  always  directed  in  a  businees-like  manner  by  Mr.  Uicawbo,  who  bow 
assumed  a  round  le)[al  hand.  1  wo*  glad  to  infet,  £ram  thus  tUgbl 
premises,  thnt  Mr.  Micawber  vas  doing  wcU;  and  ooosequcnUy  vu 
much  surpriseil  to  receive,  about  tbia  time,  the  following  letter  fraoi  Im 
amiable  wife, 

"  ClHTCBBIJBT,  Ifoadaf  Bttmiaf. 

"  You  will  doubtless  b«  ■urprised,  my  dear  Mr.  OopperficU;  to 
recdvc  this  communioalion.  Slill  more  so,  by  its  contenta.  StUl  tnon  i<\ 
by  the  stipulation  of  implicit  coufideuo:  which  T  beg  to  iropoae.  Itst 
my  fedings  as  a  wife  and  mother  require  relief;  and  as  1  do  not  wall  ta 
consult  my  family  (already  obnoxious  to  tlic  feciiogs  of  Mr.  Micmwbet),  I 
know  no  one  of  whom  I  ran  better  oak  advice  tbaii  njr  friund  (uul  fbcMi 
lodger. 

"  You  mnj  be  aware,  my  dew  Mr.  Copptrfiirlil,  that  belwacn  mjmUiad 
Mr.  Micawber  (whom  I  wdl  never  desert),  thrje  has  alwoya  been  picsHnd 
a  spirit  of  mutual  conlldence.  Mr.  Mica»  bcr  may  have  oocaaioaalJY  gi*CB  • 
bill  without  consulting  mc,  or  he  may  bnve  misled  ma  aa  to  IM  ftmtd 
when  that  obligation  would  become  due.  This  lias  actually  happened,  tml, 
in  general,  Mr.  Micawber  baa  had  do  secrets  from  the  boaoin  of  afliiiiliM 
I  allude  to  his  wife — and  has  iuvariably,  ou  our  retirement  to  real,  nodU 
the  events  of  the  day. 

"  You  will  picture  to   yourself,  my  dear  Mr.  Copjierfield,  what  tha 
poignancy  of  my  feelings  must  be,  when  I  inform  you  ibat  Mr.  ?' 
U  entirely  changed.     Ue  is  reserved.    He  is  secret.    Uis  life  ia  i 
to  the  partner  of  hia  joys  and  aorrows — 1  again  allude  tn  bis  wiXe— ai 
I  should  assure  you  thai  beyond  knowing  that  it  is  pasMtl  Irotn  n 
night  at  the  office,  I  uow  kuow  less  of  it  thnu  1  do  of  the  man  in  i 
connected  with  whose  mouth  the  thoughtless  children  rejuiat  an  idia  ti 
respecting  cold  plum  porridge,  I  should  adopt  a  popular  tidlacy  to  e 
an  actual  fact. 

"  But  this  is  not  all.     Mr.  Micawber  is  morose.     He  U  lercn. 
estranged  from  our  eldest  sou  and  daughter,  be  baa  no  pride  in  hit  I 
be  looks  with  an  eye  of  coUlness  even  ou  tlie  unoffending  aUai^B 
Lout  became  a  member  of  our  circle.     The  pecuniary  Bin 
our  exjienics.  kepi  down  to  the  utmost  rortiiiiig,  an  obtaiited  Iihb  li 
with  great  diflitulty,  and  even  under  fcirful  threats  that  be  wiU  8M 
himself  (ibe  exuct  tuprcasion) ;  and  he  inexorably  reTuMa  to  gin  ■ 
esplanatioQ  whatever  of  ibis  distracting  policy. 

"  This  ia  hard  lo  bear.    This  ia  heart- bteakiug.     If  you  wil  ■ 
me.  knowing  my  feeble  powen  suefa  as  they  ate,  how  yoa  lliisk  il  wil  Ij 
best  to  exert  tbom  in  a  ddemuia  so  unwonted,  you  willadd  anolW  it' 
obligation  to  the  many  you  have  already  rendered  me.     With  iora 
the  children,  and  a  amile  from  the  happily -unoonadoua  atm^^  I  lOMA 
dear  Mr.  Copparfield, 

"  Your  afflicted 

"  Ehua  MtcAWBta." 
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I  did  not  fed  justified  in  giving  a  wife  of  Mn.  IGetwber's  experienoe 
any  other  recommendation,  than  that  she  shonld  tiy  to  ndbim  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber  faj  patience  and  kindness  (as  I  knew  she  wonld  in  aaj  one) ;  but  the 
letter  set  me  thinking  about  him  yerj  mtidL 


CHAPTER  XLm. 


AXOTHEB  EETROSPBCT. 


Once  again,  let  me  pause  upon  a  memorable  period  of  my  life.  Let  me 
stand  aside,  to  see  the  phantoms  of  those  days  go  by  me,  accompanying 
tbe  shadow  of  myself,  in  dim  procession. 

Weeks,  months,  seasons,  pass  along.  They  seem  little  more  than  a 
aoBimer  day  and  a  winter  evening.  Now,  the  Common  where  I  walk  with 
Bon  is  all  in  bloom,  a  field  of  bright  gold ;  and  now  the  unseen  heather 
Bea  in  mounds  and  bunches  underneath  a  covering  of  snow.  In  a  breaUi, 
the  river  that  flows  through  our  Sunday  walks  is  sparkling  in  the  summer 
aim,  18  ruffled  by  the  winter  wind,  or  thickened  with  drifting  heaps  of  ice. 
Barter  than  ever  river  ran  towards  the  sea,  it  flashes,  darkens,  and 
rolls  away. 

Not  a  thread  changes,  in  the  house  of  the  two  little  bird-like  ladies. 
The  dock  ticks  over  the  fire-place,  the  weather-glass  hangs  in  the  halL 
Neither  dock  nor  weather-glass  is  ever  right ;  but  we  believe  in  both, 
devoutly. 

I  Iiave  come  legally  to  man's  estate.  I  have  attained  the  dignity  of 
twenty-one.  But  this  is  a  sort  of  dignity  that  may  be  thrust  upon  one. 
Let  me  think  what  I  have  achieved. 

I  have  tamed  that  savage  stenographic  mystery.  I  make  a  respectable 
income  by  it.  I  am  in  high  repute  for  my  accomplishment  in  all  pertaining 
to  the  art,  and  am  joined  with  eleven  others  in  reporting  the  debates  in 
Parliament  for  a  Morning  Newspaper.  Night  after  night,  I  record  predic* 
tions  that  never  come  to  pass,  professions  that  are  never  fulfilled,  explana- 
tions that  are  only  meant  to  mystify.  I  wallow  in  words.  Britannia,  that 
imfortunate  female,  is  always  before  me,  like  a  trussed  fowl :  skewered 
llurough  and  through  with  office-pens,  and  bound  hand  and  foot  with  red 
tape.  I  am  sufficiently  behind  the  scenes  to  know  the  worth  of  political 
life.     I  am  quite  an  Infidel  about  it,  and  shall  never  be  converted. 

My  dear  old  Traddles  has  tried  his  hand  at  the  same  piursuit,  but  it  is 
Bot  in  Traddles's  way.  He  is  perfectly  good-humoured  respecting  his 
iailiire,  and  reminds  me  that  he  always  did  consider  himself  slow.  He 
has  occasional  employment  on  the  same  newspaper,  in  getting  up  the  fisota 
of  dry  subjects,  to  be  written  about  and  embellished  by  more  fertile  minda. 
He  is  called  to  the  bar ;  and  with  admirable  industry  and  self-denial  haa 
scraped  another  hundred  pounds  together,  to  fee  a  Conveyancer  whose 
f^ambcrs  he  attends.    A  great  deal  of  very  hot  port  wine  was  oonsumad 
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at  his  coll ;  and,  considering  the  figure,  I  sliould  thiulc  the  I 
must  have  made  o  profit  by  it. 

I  have  come  out  in  nnothcr  way.     I  have  taken  witk  fear  i 
to  authorship.     1  wrote  a  little  sometbiiig,  in  seDret,  aiul 
magazine,  and  it  was  published  iiilUeioagazine.     Since  tlieD.  [  h 
heart  to  write  a  good  many  trifUng  pieoes.     Now,  I  «m  reguLvljr  || 
for  them.     Altogether,  I  am  well  ofT;  when  I  tell  my  incone  c     ' 
iingiers  of  my  left  hand,  I  pass  the  third  fioi^r  aud  take  in  the  fan 
the  middle  joint. 

We  have  removed,  from  Buckingham  Street,  to  a  pleasant  little  o 
very  near  the  one  I  looked  at,  when  my  enthusiasm  first  came  oq. 
aunt,  however  (who  has  sold  the  house  at  Dover,  Ut  good  adniit«){e]J 
not  going  to  remain  here,  but  intends  removing  herself  to  «  still  a 
tiny  cottage  close  at  hand.     What  does  this  portend  ?     My  n 
Yes  I 

Yes!  I  am  going  to  be  married  to  Boral  Miu  Ijavinia  ■ 
Clnriaw  have  Riven  their  consent;  and  if  ever  connry  birds  were  tn 
they  are.  Miss  Lavinia,  self-charged  with  the  superintcnd«iu»  Ut 
darling's  wardrobe,  is  constantly  cutting  out  brown-pspcr  cuinuMi,  I 
differing  in  opinion  from  a  highly  respectable  young  m&n,  wilk  a  bK 
bundle,  and  a  yard  measure  under  his  arm.  A.  dreasmuVer.  alwRya  tubM 
in  the  breast  with  a  needle  and  thread,  boards  and  lodgca  in  t^K  Imk: 
and  seems  to  me,  eating,  drinking,  or  sleeping,  never  to  take  her  IhiiiU 
off.  They  make  a  lay-figure  of  my  dear.  They  arc  always  aradiac  tj 
her  to  come  and  try  something  on.  We  can't  be  hnppy  together  fat  I 
minutes  in  the  evening,  but  some  intrusive  female  knocks  at  the  door,  ri 
saya,  "Oli,  if  you  please.  Miss  Dora,  would  you  step  up-stoin 

Miss  CInrissn  and  my  aunt  roam  all  over  London,  to  find  out  artidetfl 
furniture  fur  Dora  and  me  to  look  at.    It  would  be  better  for  them  td  ll 
the  goods  at  once,  without  this  ceremony  of  inapection  ;  for,  whra  w 
eee  a  kitchen  fender  and  meat-screen,  Tlora  sees  a  Cliinese  hooae  Iiir4 
with  bttle  bells  on  tbe  top,  aud  prefers  that.    And  it  takea  a  long  timA 
accustom  Jip  to  bis  new  residence,  after  we  have  bought  if.  whe 
he  goes  in  or  out,  he  makes  all  the  little  bells  ring,  and  to  I 
frightened. 

Pe^otty  eomea  up  to  make  herself  useful,  and  falls  ta  % 
diately.  Her  department  appears  to  be,  to  dean  everything  O" 
again.  She  rubs  everything  tlmt  can  be  rubbed,  until  it  tf ' 
own  honest  forehead,  with  perpetual  friction.  And  now  it  is,  tMIll^ 
to  see  her  solitary  brother  passing  through  the  dark  streets  at  nijcK  ■ 
looking,  as  he  goes,  among  the  wandering  faces.  1  never  sfieak  to  bia 
such  an  hour.  I  know  too  well,  as  his  grave  figure  pasae*  onwari,  « 
be  seeks,  aud  what  he  dreails. 

Why  does  Traddles  look  so  important  when  he  calls  umb  n(  lln 
afUmoon  in  the  Commons — where  I  still  occasiooaily  attciw,  tot  to'> 
sake,  when  I  hove  time?  The  realisation  of  my  IxTiali  i 
hand.     I  nm  going  to  lake  out  the  hcenso. 

It  is  a  little  document  to  do  so  much  ;  and  I'niddit*  ci 
it  lies  upon  my  desk,  half  in  admiration,  half  in  awe.  Tbrn  are'tbi  aton 
ia  the  sweet  old  visionary  connexion,  David  Ooppcrfietd  and  Data  S 
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and  there,  in  the  corner,  is  that  Parental  Institution,  the  Stamp  Office, 
which  is  80  benignantly  interested  in  the  various  transactions  of  human 
life,  looking  down  upon  our  Union  ;  and  there  is  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terl^uiy  inyoldng  a  blessing  on  us  in  print,  and  doing  it  as  cheap  as  could 
poaaibly  be  expected. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  in  a  dream,  a  flustered,  happy,  hurried  dream.  I 
can't  believe  that  it  is  going  to  be ;  and  yet  I  can't  beUeve  but  that  every- 
one I  pass  in  the  street,  must  have  some  kind  of  perception,  that  I  am  to 
be  married  the  day  after  to-morrow.  The  Surrogate  knows  me,  when  I  go 
down  to  be  swoni ;  and  disposes  of  me  easily,  as  if  there  were  a  Masonic 
understanding  between  us.  Traddles  is  not  at  all  wanted,  but  is  in  attend- 
ance as  my  general  backer. 

"I  hope  the  next  time  you  come  here,  my  dear  fellow,"  I  say  to 
Traddles,  **  it  will  be  on  the  same  errand  for  yourself.  And  I  hope  it  will 
be  soon." 

'*  Thank  you  for  your  good  wishes,  my  dear  Copperfield,"  he  replies. 
"  I  hope  so  too.  It 's  a  ^atbfaction  to  know  that  she  '11  wait  for  me  any 
length  of  time,  and  that  she  really  is  the  dearest  girl — " 

*'  When  are  you  to  meet  her  at  the  coach  ?  "  I  ask. 

"At  seven,"  says  Traddles,  looking  at  his  plain  old  silver  watch — ^the 
very  watch  he  once  took  a  wheel  out  of,  at  school,  to  make  a  water-mill* 
"  That  is  about  Miss  Wickfield's  time,  is  it  not  ?  " 

*'  A  little  earlier.     Her  time  is  half-past  eight." 

"  I  assure  you,  my  dear  boy,"  says  Traddles,  "  I  am  almost  as  pleased 
as  if  I  were  going  to  be  married  myself,  to  think  that  this  event  is  coming  to 
such  a  happy  termination.  And  really  the  great  friendship  and  considera- 
tion of  personally  associating  Sophy  with  the  joyful  occasion,  and  inviting 
her  to  be  a  bridesmaid  in  conjunction  with  Miss  Wickfield,  demands  my 
warmest  thanks.    I  am  extremely  sensible  of  it." 

Ifllear  him,  and  shake  liands  with  him;  and  we  talk,  and  walk,  and 
dine,  and  so  on ;  but  I  don't  believe  it.     Nothing  is  real. 

Sophy  arrives  at  the  house  of  Dora's  aunts,  in  due  course.  She  has  the 
most  agreeable  of  faces, — not  absolutely  beautiful,  but  extraordinarily 
pleasant, — and  is  one  of  the  most  genial,  unaffected,  frank,  engaging 
creatures  I  have  ever  seen.  Traddles  presents  her  to  us  with  great  pride ; 
and  rubs  his  hands  for  ten  minutes  by  the  clock,  with  every  individual 
hair  upon  his  head  standing  on  tiptoe,  when  I  congratulate  him  in  a 
comer  on  his  choice. 

I  have  brought  Agnes  from  the  Canterbury  coach,  and  her  cheerful 
and  beautiful  face  is  among  us  for  the  second  time,  Agnes  has  a  great 
liking  for  Traddles,  and  it  is  capital  to  see  them  meet,  and  to  observe 
the  glory  of  Traddles  as  he  commends  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world  to 
her  acquaintance. 

Still  I  don  t  believe  it.  We  have  a  delightful  evening,  and  are  supremely 
happy ;  but  I  don't  believe  it  yet.  1  can't  collect  myself.  I  can't 
check  off  my  happiness  as  it  takes  place.  I  feel  in  a  misty  and  unsettled 
kind  of  state ;  as  if  I  had  got  up  very  early  in  the  morning  a  week  or  two 
ago,  and  had  never  been  to  bed  since.  I  can't  make  out  when  yesterday 
vraa.  I  -seem  to  have  been  carrying  the  licence  about,  in  my  pocket, 
many  months. 
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Next  day,  too,  when  we  all  go  in  a  flock  to  see  the  house— our  house- 
Dora's  and  mine — I  am  quite  unable  to  regard  myself  as  its  master.  I 
seem  to  be  there,  by  permission  of  somebody  else.  I  half  expect  the  real 
master  to  come  home  presently,  and  say  he  is  glad  to  see  me.  Bath,  a 
beautiful  little  house  as  it  is,  with  everything  so  bright  and  new ;  with  the 
flowers  on  the  carpets  looking  as  if  freshly  gathered,  and  the  green  leares 
on  the  paper  as  if  they  had  just  come  out ;  with  the  spotless  muslm 
cnrtains,  and  the  blushing  rose-coloured  furniture,  and  Dora's  garden  hat 
with  the  blue  ribbon— do  I  remember,  now,  how  I  loved  hgr  in  such  another 
hat  when  I  first  knew  her  I — already  hanging  on  its  little  peg ;  the  goitar- 
case  quite  at  home  on  its  heels  in  a  comer ;  and  everybody  tmnbling  over 
Jip's  Pagoda,  which  is  much  too  big  for  the  establishment. 

Another  happy  evening,  quite  as  unreal  as  all  the  rest  of  it^  and  I  steal 
into  the  usual  room  before  going  away.  Dora  is  not  there.  I  suppose 
they  have  not  done  trying  on  yet.  l^ss  Lavinia  peeps  in,  and  teUs  me 
mysteriously  that  she  will  not  be  long.  She  is  rather  long,  notwith- 
standing; but  by-and-by  I  hear  a  rustling  at  the  door^  and  some 
one  taps. 

I  say,  "  Come  in !  "  but  some  one  taps  again. 

I  go  to  the  door,  wondering  who  it  is ;  there,  I  meet  a  pair  of  bright  eyes, 
and  a  blushing  face ;  they  are  Dora's  eyes  and  face,  and  Miss  Lafinia  fan 
dressed  her  in  to-morrow's  dress,  bonnet  and  all,  for  me  to  see.  I  take 
my  little  wife  to  my  heart ;  and  Miss  Lavinia  gives  a  little  scream  beosuse 
I  tumble  the  bonnet,  and  Dora  laughs  and  cries  at  once,  because  I  an  so 
pleased ;  and  I  believe  it  less  than  ever. 

"  Do  you  think  it  pretty,  Doady  ?  "  says  Dora. 

Pretty  1     I  should  rather  think  I  did. 

**  And  are  you  sure  you  like  me  very  much  P  "  says  Dora. 

The  topic  is  fraught  with  such  danger  to  the  bonnet,  that  Miss  Lavinia 
gives  another  little  scream,  and  begs  me  to  understand  that  Dora  iAoly 
to  be  looked  at,  and  on  no  accouut  to  be  touched.  So  Dora  stands  ia  a 
delightful  state  of  confusion  for  a  minute  or  two,  to  be  admired;  and 
then  takes  off  her  bonnet — looking  so  natural  without  it  I — and  runs  away 
with  it  in  her  hand ;  and  comes  dancing  down  again  in  her  own  funiliff 
dress,  and  asks  Jip  if  I  have  got  a  beautiful  little  wife,  and  whether  hell 
forgive  her  for  being  married,  and  kneels  down  to  make  him  stand  upon 
the  cookery-book,  for  the  last  time  in  her  single  life. 

I  go  home,  more  incredulous  than  ever,  to  a  lodging  that  I  have  hard 
by ;  and  get  up  very  early  in  the  morning,  to  ride  to  the  Highgate  road 
and  fetch  my  aunt. 

I  have  never  seen  my  aunt  in  such  state.  She  is  dressed  in  lavender- 
colored  silk,  and  has  a  white  bonnet  on,  and  is  amazing.  Janet  bas 
dressed  her,  and  is  there  to  look  at  me.  Peggotty  is  ready  to  goto  churchi 
intending  to  behold  the  ceremony  from  the  gallery.  Mr.  Dick,  who  i«  to 
give  my  darling  to  me  at  the  altar,  has  had  his  hair  curled.  Traddks, 
whom  I  have  taken  up  by  appointment  at  the  turnpike,  presents  a  daaling 
combination  of  cream  color  and  light  blue ;  and  both  he  and  Mr.  Dick  hare 
a  general  effect  about  them  of  being  all  gloves. 

No  doubt  I  see  this,  because  I  know  it  is  so ;  but  I  am  astray,  and 
seem  to  see  nothing.    Nor  do  I  believe  anything  whatever.    Still,  aa  wc 
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drive  along  in  an  open  carriage,  this  fairy  marriage  is  real  enough  to  fill 
me  with  a  sort  of  wondering  pity  for  the  unfortunate  people  who  have  no 
part  in  it,  but  are  sweeping  out  the  shops,  and  going  to  their  daily 
occupations. 

My  aunt  sits  with  my  hand  in  hers  all  the  way.  Wlien  we  stop  a  little 
way  short  of  the  church,  to  put  down  Peggotty,  whom  we  have  brought 
on  the  box,  she  gives  it  a  squeeze,  and  me  a  kiss. 

"  God  bless  you.  Trot !  My  own  boy  never  could  be  dearer.  I  think 
of  poor  dear  Baby  this  morning." 

"  So  do  I.    And  of  all  I  owe  to  you,  dear  aunt." 

**  Tut,  child  I "  says  my  aunt ;  and  gives  her  hand  in  overflowing  cor- 
diality to  Traddles,  who  then  gives  his  to  Mr.  Dick,  who  then  gives  his 
to  me»  who  then  give  mine  to  Traddles,  and  then  we  come  to  the  church 
door. 

The  church  is  calm  enough,  I  am  sure;  but  it  might  be  a  steam- 
power  loom  in  full  action,  for  any  sedative  effect  it  has  on  me.  I  am  too 
&r  gone  for  that. 

The  rest  is  all  a  more  or  less  incoherent  dream. 

A  dream  of  their  coming  in  with  Dora ;  of  the  pew-opener  arranging 
118,  like  a  drill-serjeant,  before  the  altar  rails ;  of  my  wondering,  even  then, 
why  pew-openers  must  always  be  the  most  disagreeable  females  procurable, 
and  whether  there  is  any  religious  dread  of  a  disastrous  infection  of  good- 
humour  which  renders  it  indispensable  to  set  those  vessels  of  vinegar 
upon  the  road  to  Heaven. 

Of  the  clergyman  and  clerk  appearing ;  of  a  few  boatmen  and  some 
other  people  strolling  in ;  of  an  ancient  mariner  behind  me,  strongly 
flavoring  the  church  with  rum ;  of  the  service  beginning  in  a  deep  voice, 
and  our  all  being  very  attentive. 

Of  Miss  Lavinia,  who  acts  as  a  semi-auxiliary  bridesmaid,  being  the 
fint  l§  cry,  and  of  her  doing  homage  (as  I  take  it)  to  the  memory  of 
Kdger,  in  sobs ;  of  Miss  Clarissa  applying  a  smelling-bottle ;  of  Agnes 
taking  care  of  Dora ;  of  my  aunt  endeavouring  to  represent  herself  as  a 
model  of  sternness,  with  tears  rolling  down  her  face;  of  little  Dora 
tiemUing  very  much,  and  making  her  responses  in  faint  whispers. 

Of  our  kneeling  down  together,  side  by  side*;  of  Dora's  trembling  lesa 
and  leas,  but  always  clasping  Agnes  by  the  hand ;  of  the  service  being  got 
dnongh,  quietly  and  gravely ;  of  our  all  looking  at  each  other  in  an  April 
•tate  of  smiles  and  tears,  when  it  is  over;  of  my  young  wife  being 
kjaterieal  in  the  vestry,  and  ciying  for  her  poor  papa,  her  dear  papa. 

Of  her  soon  cheeriug  up  again,  and  our  signing  the  register  all  round. 
Of  my  going  into  the  gallery  for  Peggotty  to  bring  her  to  sign  it ;  of 
Peggotty's  hugging  me  in  a  corner,  and  telling  me  she  saw  my  own  dear 
mother  married ;  of  its  being  over,  and  our  going  away. 

Of  my  walking  so  proudly  and  lovingly  down  the  aisle  with  my  sweet 
wife  upon  my  arm,  through  a  mist  of  half-seen  people,  pulpits,  monu- 
ments, pews,  fonts,  organs,  and  church  windows,  in  which  there  flutter 
faint  airs  of  association  with  my  childish  church  at  home,  so  long  ago. 

Of  their  whispering,  as  wc  pass,  what  a  youthful  couple  we  are,  and 
what  a  pretty  little  wife  she  is.  Of  our  all  being  so  merry  and 
talkative  in  the  carriage  going  back.     Of  Sophy  telling  us  that  when  she 
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saw  Traddles  (whom  I  had  entrusted  with  the  licence)  asked  for  it,  slie 
ahnoat  fainted,  having  been  convinced  that  he  would  contrive  to  lose  it, 
or  to  have  his  pocket  picked.  Of  Agnes  laughing  gafly ;  and  of  Dora 
being  so  fond  of  Agnes  that  she  will  not  be  separated  from  her,  but  stiQ 
keeps  her  hand. 

Of  there  being  a  breakfast,  with  abundance  of  things,  pretty  and  sub- 
stantial, to  eat  and  drink,  whereof  I  partake,  as  I  should  do  in  any 
other  dream,  without  the  least  perception  of  their  flavor;  eating  and 
drinking,  as  I  may  say,  nothing  but  love  and  marriage,  and  no  more 
believing  in  the  viands  than  in  anything  else. 

Of  my  making  a  speech  in  the  same  dreamy  fashion,  without  having 
an  idea  of  what  I  want  to  say,  beyond  such  as  may  be  compre* 
hended  in  the  full  conviction  that  I  haven't  said  it.  Of  our  being  veiy 
sociably  and  simply  happy  (always  in  a  dream  though) ;  and  of  Jip's 
having  wedding  cake,  and  its  not  agreeing  with  him  afterwards. 

Of  the  pair  of  hired  post-horses  being  ready,  and  of  Dora's  going  away  to 
change  her  dress.  Of  my  aunt  and  Miss  Clarissa  remaining  with  us;  and 
our  walking  in  the  garden ;  and  my  aunt,  who  has  made  quite  a  speedi 
at  breakfast  touching  Dora's  aunts,  being  mightily  amused  with  hertdf, 
but  a  little  proud  of  it  too. 

Of  Dora's  being  ready,  and  of  Miss  Lavinia's  hovering  about  ha,  kik 
to  lose  the  pretty  toy  that  has  given  her  so  much  pleasant  occupatkm.  Of 
Dora's  making  a  long  series  of  surprised  discoveries  that  she  has  foigotten 
all  sorts  of  Bttle  things ;  and  of  everybody's  running  everywhrn  to 
fetch  them. 

Of  their  all  closing  about  Dora,  when  at  last  she  begins  to  say  good- 
bye, looking,  with  their  bright  colors  and  ribbons,  like  a  bed  of  flowen. 
Of  my  darling  being  almost  smothered  among  the  flowers,  and  coBung 
out,  laughing  and  crying  both  together,  to  my  jealous  arms. 

Of  my  wanting  to  carry  Jip  (who  is  to  go  along  with  us),  and  ^on's 
saying  no,  that  she  must  carry  him,  or  else  he  '11  think  she  don't  lib  him 
any  more,  now  she  is  married,  and  will  break  his  heart.  Of  our  goiiig* 
arm  in  aim,  and  Dora  stopping  and  looking  back,  and  saying,  '^  If  I  bav^ 
ever  been  cross  or  ungrateful  to  anybody,  don't  remember  it!"  and 
bursting  into  tears. 

Of  her  waving  her  little  hand,  and  our  going  away  once  more.  Of  Bcr 
once  more  stopping,  and  looking  back,  and  hurrying  to  Agnes,  and  gifiog 
Agnes,  above  all  the  others,  her  last  kisses  and  farewells. 

We  drive  away  together,  and  I  awake  from  the  dream.  I  believe  it  at 
last.     It  is  my  dear,  dear,  little  wife  beside  me,  whom  I  love  so  well ! 

"Are  you  happy  now,  you  foolish  boy?"  says  Dora,  "and  sure  yoa 
don't  repent  ?  " 

I  have  stood  aside  to  see  the  phantoms  of  those  days  go  by  n«* 
They  are  gone,  and  I  resume  the  journey  of  my  story. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

OUB  HOUSEKEEPING. 

It  was  a  strange  condition  of  things,  the  honey-moon  heing  over,  and 
the  bridesmaids  gone  home,  when  I  foond  myself  sitting  down  in  my  owi^ 
amall  honse  with  Dora ;  quite  thrown  out  of  employment,  as  I  may  say, 
in  respect  of  the  delicious  old  occupation  of  malong  love. 

It  seemed  such  an  extraordinary  thing  to  have  Dora  always  there.  It 
was  so  unaccountable  not  to  be  obliged  to  go  out  to  see  her,  not  to  have 
any  occasion  to  be  tormenting  myself  about  her,  not  to  have  to  write  to 
ker,  not  to  be  scheming  and  devising  opportunities  of  being  alone  with  her. 
Sometimes  of  an  eveniug,  when  I  looked  up  from  my  writing,  and  saw 
lier  seated  opposite,  I  would  lean  back  in  my  chair,  and  think  how  qneer 
it  was  that  there  we  were,  alone  together  as  a  matter  of  course — nobody's 
business  any  more— all  the  romance  of  our  engagement  put  away  upon  a 
shelf,  to  rust — ^no  one  to  please  but  one  another— one  another  to  please, 
inrUre. 

When  there  was  a  debate,  and  I  was  kept  out  yery  late,  it  seemed  so 
atrange  to  me,  as  I  was  walking  home,  to  think  that  Dora  was  at  home ! 
It  was  such  a  wonderful  thing,  at  first,  to  have  her  coming  softly  down  to 
talk  to  me  as  I  ate  my  supper.  It  was  such  a  stupendous  thing  to  know 
lor  certain  that  she  put  her  hair  in  papers.  It  was  altogether  such  an 
astonishing  event  to  see  her  do  it  I 

I  doubt  whether  two  young  birds  could  have  known  less  about  keeping 
house,  than  I  and  my  pretty  Dora  did.  We  had  a  servant,  of  course.  She 
kept  house  for  us.  I  have  still  a  latent  belief  that  she  must  have  been 
Mrs.  Crupp*s  daughter  in  disguise,  we  had  such  an  awful  time  of  it  with 
KaiT  Anne. 

Her  name  was  Paragon.    Her  nature  was  represented  to  us,  when  we 

engaged  her,  as  being  feebly  expressed  in  her  name.    She  had  a  written 

character,  as  large  as  a  proclamation ;  and,  according  to  this  document, 

could  do  everythmg  of  a  domestic  nature  that  ever  I  heard  of,  and  a  great 

many  things  that  I  never  did  hear  of.     She  was  a  woman  in  the  prime  of 

life ;  of  a  severe  countenance ;  and  subject  (particularly  in  the  arms)  to  a 

sort  of  perpetual  measles  or  fiery  rash.     She  had  a  cousin  in  the  Life 

Guards,  with  such  long  legs  that  he  looked  like  the  afternoon  shadow  of 

somebody  else.    His  shell-jacket  was  as  much  too  little  for  him  as  he  was 

too  big  for  the  premises.     He  made  the  cottage  smaller  than  it  need  have 

been,  by  being  so  very  much  out  of  proportion  to  it.    Besides  which,  the 

Walls  were  not  thick,  and  whenever  he  passed  the  evening  at  our  house. 

We  always  knew  of  it  by  hearing  one  continual  growl  in  the  kitchen. 

Our  treasure  was  warranted  sober  and  honest.  I  am  therefore  willing 
to  believe  that  she  was  in  a  fit  when  we  found  her  under  the  boiler ;  and 
that  the  deficient  teaspoons  were  attributable  to  the  dustman. 

But  she  preyed  upon  our  minds  dreadfully.    We  felt  our  inexperiencei 

o  o 
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and  were  unable  to  h«!p  ouraclves.  Wo  sliould  liave  boen  at  b 
if  she  bad  had  any  ;  but  she  was  a  remorBeloss  woman,  and  hail  n 
was  the  cause  of  our  first  little  quarrel. 

"  My  dearegt  life,"  I  said  one  day  to  Dors,  "  do  you  think  Haqr  Jl 
has  any  idea  of  time  P  " 

"Why,  Doady?"  inquired  Dora,  loolung  up,  ionoce&tljr,  baa 
drawing- 

"  My  love,  because  it  'a  five,  and  we  were  to  hare  dined  at  four." 

Dora  glanced  vrutfuU;  at  tbe  clock,  and  hinted  that  afac  tiwngkl  il  1 
loo  fast. 

"  On  the  contrary,  my  love,"  said  I,  reforing  to  ay  wal*^  **  it'i  •  fi 
minutes  too  slow." 

My  little  wife  came  and  «at  ui>Dn  my  knee,  (o  eoai  ]■«  to  b«  <{ 
and  drew  a  line  with  her  pencd  down  the  middle  of  n^  i 
couldn't  dine  off  that,  though  it  was  very  ugreenble. 

"  Don't  you  think,  my  dear,"  said  1,  "  it  would  be  bcUv  CcKjroaH 
remonstrate  with  Mary  Anne  ?  " 

"  Oh  >io,  pleaae  I  1  couldn't,  Doady  1 "  said  Dora. 

"  Why  not,  my  love  ?  "  I  gently  asked. 

"  Oh,  because  1  am  audi  a  little  goose,"  said  Don,  **  and  ake  k 

I  thought  this  sentiment  so  Lncoiiipaliblc  with  the  establiabmuit  cf  aq 
system  of  check  ou  Mary  Anne,  that  i  frowned  a  little. 

"  Oh,  what  ugly  wrinkles  in  my  bad  boy's  forehead  1 "  said  Dan,  a 
still  being  on  my  knee,  she  traced  them  with  hrr  pencil ;  pullioit  it  to  hi 
rosy  lips  to  make  it  mark  blacker,  and  working  at  my  fortit»id  ■  ' 
quaint  little  mockery  of  being  iDdustrions,  that  qitita  (*  **  ' 
spite  of  myself. 

"  There 's  a  good  child,"  wid  Dora,  "  it  makn  its  boa  m 
to  laugh." 

"  But,  my  k)Te,"  said  I. 

"  No,  no  !  please  1 "  med  Dora,  with  a  Insa,  "  don't  b«  a  ■ 
Beard  1     Iton  t  be  serious  I  " 

"  My  precious  wife,"  said  I,  "  we  mast  be  snioua  aomatin 
Sit  down  on  tlin  ehnir,  close  beside  me  I  Girc  mc  the  ]i«ocill  TlMcf  I 
Now  let  us  talk  saisibly.  You  know,  dear ;  "  whni  a  iilll<:  kuil  it  «M  H  ( 
hold,  and  what  a  tiny  wedding-rbg  it  was  to  see  1  "  Yoii  Wow,  ■ 
it  b  not  exactly  comlbitable  to  hare  to  go  out  wiilicol  om'i 
Now,  b  it?" 

"  N — n — no  I  "  replied  Dora,  faintly. 

"  My  love,  how  you  tremble  1" 

"  Bocaose  1  SKow  yon 're  going  to  tcold  ma,"  e»iJ«iliwi  IkHkiai   ' 
piteous  voice. 

"  My  awcct,  I  am  only  going  to  nsetn." 

"Ob,  but  roaaoning  is  worse  t4an  seoldlngt" 
despair.     "  I  didn*t  marry  to  be  reasoned  with.     If  yoa  mca«t  W  MM    , 
with  swrb  a  poor  Lttle  thii^  aa  I  am,  yon  ou;;ht  to  luie  UM  ■•  W  ]" 
cmri  boy  I " 

i  tried  to  pacify  Dora,  but  she  turned  away  her  lav,  and  sInnA  ^   j 
curia  from  side  to  side,  and  said  "You  crad,  cnulboyi"  i 
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tbat  I  really  did  not  exactly  know  what  to  do  i  so  I  took  a  few  turns 
mp  and  down  the  room  in  my  uncertainty,  and  came  back  again. 

"  Dora,  my  darling  1 " 

**  No,  I  am  not  your  darling.  Because  you  Musi  be  sorry  that  you 
married  me,  or  else  you  wouldn't  reason  with  me  1 "  returned  Dora. 

I  felt  so  iigured  by  the  inconsequential  nature  of  this  charge,  that  it 
gave  me  courage  to  be  grave. 

"  Now,  my  ovn  Dora,"  said  I,  "  you  are  very  childish,  and  are  talking 
nonsense.  You  must  remember,  I  am  sure,  that  I  was  obliged  to  go  out 
yesterday  when  dinner  was  halif  ovef ;  and  that,  the  day  before,  I  was 
lAade  quite  unwell  by  bding  obliged  to  eat  underdone  veal  in  a  hurry ; 
to-day,  I  don't  dine  at  all — and  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  long  we  waited  for 
breakfast — and  then  the  water  didn't  boiL  I  don't  mean  to  reproach 
jo«,  my  dear,  but  this  is  not  comfortable." 

"  Oh,  you  cruel,  cruel  boy,  to  say  I  am  a  disagreeable  wife ! "  cried  Donu 

"  Now,  my  dear  Dora,  you  must  know  that  I  never  said  tiiat  1 " 

*'  You  said  I  wasn't  comfortable  1 "  said  Dora. 

"  I  said  the  housekeeping  was  not  comfortable." 

''It's  exactly  the  same  thing  1"  cried  Dora.  And  she  evidently 
tlumght  so,  for  she  wept  most  grievously. 

I  took  another  turn  across  the  room,  full  of  love  for  my  pretty  wife, 
and  distracted  by  self-accusatory  inclinations  to  knock  my  head  against 
the  door.    I  sat  down  again,  and  said : 

"  I  am  not  blaming  you,  Dora.  We  have  both  a  great  deal  to  learn. 
lam  only  trying  to  show  you,  my  dear,  that  you  must— you  really  must" 
(I  was  resolved  not  to  give  this  up)—"  accustom  yourself  to  look  after 
Mary  Anne.     Likewise  to  act  a  little  for  yourself^  and  me." 

"  I  wonder,  I'  do,  at  your  making  such  ungrateful  speeches,"  sobbed 
Dora.  "  When  you  know  that  the  other  day,  when  you  said  you  would 
like  a  little  bit  of  fish,  I  went  out  myself,  miles  and  miles,  and  ordered  it, 
to  surprise  you." 

"And  it  was  very  kind  of  you,  my  own  darling,"  said  I.  "  I  felt  it  so 
much  that  I  wouldn't  on  any  account  have  even  mentioned  that  you 
bought  a  Salmon — which  was  too  much  for  two.  Or  that  it  cost  one  pound 
moL — ^which  was  more  than  we  can  afford." 

"  You  enjoyed  it  very  much,"  sobbed  Dora.  "  And  you  said  I  was 
a  Mouse." 

"  And  I  '11  say  so  again,  my  love,"  I  returned,  "  a  thousand  times !  " 

But  I  had  wounded  Dora's  soft  little  heart,  and  she  was  not  to  be 
eomfbrted.  She  was  so  pathetic  in  her  sobbing  and  bewailing,  that  I  felt 
as  if  I  had  said  I  don't  know  what  to  hurt  her.  I  was  obliged  to  hurry 
away ;  I  was  kept  out  late ;  and  I  felt  all  night  such  pangs  of  remorse  as 
made  me  miserable.  I  had  the  conscience  of  an  assassin,  and  was  haunted 
by  a  vague  sense  of  enormous  wickedness. 

It  was  two  or  three  hours  past  midnight  when  I  got  home.  I  found 
my  aunt,  in  our  house,  sitting  up  for  me. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter,  aunt  ?  "  said  I,  alarmed. 

"  Nothing,  Trot,"  she  replied.  "  Sit  down,  sit  down.  Little  Blossom 
has  been  rather  out  of  spirits,  and  I  have  been  keeping  her  company. 
That 'sail" 
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I  leaneil  my  head  upon  luy  land ;  and  felt  more  sorry  and  d 
I  sat  looking  at  the  fire,  than  I  could  have  supposed  i 
after  tlie  fulfilment  of  mj  brifililest  hopes.    As  I  sat  thini 
to  meet  mj  aimt's  «yea,  which  were  resting  on  my  fnco, 
anxious  expression  in  them,  but  it  eleared  directly. 

"  I  assure  you,  aunt,"  laid  I,  "  I  have  been  quit«  unhappy  myaelf  ■! 
night,  to  think  of  Dora's  being  so.     But  1  had  no  other  intention  ll 
spenk  to  her  tenderly  and  lovingly  about  our  lio|Qe-aAiun." 

My  aunt  nodded  encouragement. 

"  You  must  have  patience.  Trot,"  said  she. 

"  Of  course.    Heaven  knows  I  don't  mean  to  be  unrcason&biB,  •asl  I  ^ 

"  Xo,  no,"  said  my  auut.     "  But  Little  Blossom  is  m  very  tender  U 
blossom,  and  the  wind  must  be  gentle  with  her." 

I  thanked  my  good  aunt,  in  my  heart,  for  her  lendcmesa  towsrdt  4 
wife  ;  and  I  was  sure  that  she  knew  1  did. 

"  Don't  jou  think,  aunt,"  said  I,  after  some  further  contemplati 
the  lire,  "  that  you  could  advise  and  counsel  Dora  a  little,  for  our  n 
advantage,  now  and  then  ?  " 

"  Trot,"  returned  my  aunt,  with  some  emotion,  "  no !  Don't  k 
such  a  thing  1 " 

Her  tone  was  so  Tery  earnest  that  I  raised  my  eyes  in  surprisi!. 

"  1  look  back  on  my  life,  child,"  said  my  aunt,  "  nud  I  think  of  f 
who  are  in  tbeir  graves,  with  whom  I  might  have  been  on  kinder  ti 
If  I  judged  harslily  of  other  people's  mistakes  in  marnBge,  it  may  k 
been  because  I  had  bitlcr  reason  (o  Judge  harebly  of  my  c  '   '  ' 

pasa.     I  have  been  a  grumpy,  frompy,  wayward  sort  of  a  i 
many  years.  I  am  still,  and  1  always  shall  be.     But  you  and  I 
one  another  some  good,  Trot,"at  all  events,  you  hove  done  i 
dear ;  and  division  must  not  come  between  us,  at  this  time 

"Division  between  ««.'"  cried  I. 

"  Child,  child  I "  said  my  aunt,  smoothing  her  dress, 
might  come  between  us,  or  how  unhappy  I  might  make  our  little  Bla 
if  I  meddled  in  anything,  a  prophet  couldn't  say,     J  want  our  p 
like  me,  and  bo  as  gay  as  a  bullerfly.     Ittmember  yonr  own  I 
that  second  marriage-  and  never  dci  both  me  and  her  the  ii ' 
binted  at  1 " 

I  comprehended,  at  once,  that  my  aunt  was  right ;  and  I  o 
the  full  Client  of  her  generous  feeling  toward*  my  dear  wife. 

"  These  are  early  days,  Trot,"  she  punued,  "  and  Itoma  « 
iu  a  day,  nor  in  a  year.     You  bare  chosen  freely  for  j 
passed  over  her  face  for  a  moment,  I  thought ;  "  and  yon  fa 
very  pretty  and  a  very  alTcctionate  creature.     It  will  be  your  d 
will  be  your  pleasure  too— of  course  1  know  that ;  I  am  not  li 
lecture — to  estimate  her  (as  you  chose  her)  by  the  (jnalitic*  she  b 
not  by  the  qualities  she  may  not  have.     The  latter  you  tnuit  dndtf  il 
her,  if  you  can.  And  if  you  c«nnot,  child,"  here  my  aunl  rubbed  her  ooKi  f 
"you  must  just  accustom  yourself  to  do  without  'an.     Bnt  n 
my  dear,  your  future  is  between  you  two.     No  one  can  uiiat  yon;  fNfl 
are  to  work  it  out  fur  yourselves.     This  is  marriagt;.  Trot ;  and  UttiM  >1 
blc«  JOU  both,  in  it,  for  a  pair  of  babes  in  the  wood  m  yoo  are  I" 
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My  aunt  said  ihis  in  a  sprigliilj  way,  and  gave  me  a  loss  to  ratify  the 
Uesong. 

''Now,'*  said  sbe,  "  light  my  little  lantern,  and  see  me  into  my  band- 
box by  the  garden  path ;"  for  there  was  a  communication  between  our 
cottages  in  that  direction.  "  Give  Betsey  Trotwood's  love  to  Blossom, 
when  you  come  back ;  and  whatever  you  do,  Trot,  never  dream  of  setting 
Betsey  up  as  a  scarecrow,  for  if/  ever  saw  her  in  the  glass,  she's  quite 
grim  enough  and  gaunt  enough  in  her  private  capacity  I " 

With  this  my  aunt  tied  her  head  up  in  a  handkerchief,  with  which  she 
was  accustomed  to  make  a  bundle  of  it  on  such  occasions ;  and  I  escorted 
iier  home.  As  she  stood  in  her  garden,  holding  up  her  little  lantern  to 
light  me  back,  I  thought  her  observation  of  me  had  an  anxious  air  again ; 
but  I  was  too  much  occupied  in  pondering  on  what  she  had  said,  and 
too  much  impressed — for  the  first  time,  in  reality — ^by  the  conviction  that 
Dora  and  I  had  indeed  to  work  out  our  future  for  ourselves,  and  that  no 
<me  could  assist  us,  to  take  much  notice  of  it. 

Dora  came  stealing  down  in  her  little  slippers,  to  meet  me,  now  that 
I  was  alone ;  and  cried  upon  my  shoulder,  and  said  I  had  been  hard- 
hearted and  she  had  been  naughty ;  and  I  said  much  the  same  thing  in 
effect,  I  believe ;  and  we  made  it  up,  and  agreed  that  our  first  little 
difference  was  to  be  our  last,  and  that  we  were  never  to  have  another  if 
we  lived  a  hundred  years. 

The  next  domestic  trial  we  went  through,  was  the  Ordeal  of  Servants. 
ICary  Anne's  cousin  deserted  into  our  coal-hole,  and  was  brought  out,  to 
our  great  amazement,  by  a  piquet  of  his  companions  in  arms,  who  took 
him  away  handcuffed  in  a  procession  that  covered  our  front-garden  with 
ignominy.  This  nerved  me  to  get  rid  of  Mary  Anne,  who  went  so  mildly, 
on  receipt  of  wages,  that  I  was  surprised,  until  I  found  out  about  the 
tea-spoons,  and  also  about  the  little  sums  she  had  borrowed  in  my 
name  of  the  tradespeople  without  authority.  After  an  interval  of  Mrs. 
Kidgerbury — ^the  oldest  inhabitant  of  Kentish  Town,  I  believe,  who  went 
out  charing,  but  was  too  feeble  to  execute  her  conceptions  of  that  art — ^we 
found  another  treasure,  who  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  women,  but 
who  generally  made  a  point  of  falling  either  up  or  down  the  kitchen  stairs 
with  the  tray,  and  almost  always  plunged  into  the  parlor,  as  into  a  bath, 
with  the  tea-things;  The  ravages  committed  by  this  unfortunate,  render- 
ing her  dismissal  necessary,  she  was  succeeded  (with  intervals  of  Mrs.  Kid- 
gerbuiv)  by  a  long  line  of  Incapables ;  terminating  in  a  young  person  of 
genteel  appearance,  who  went  to  Greenwich  Fair  in  Dora's  bonnet.  After 
whom  I  remember  nothing  but  an  average  equality  of  failure. 

Everybody  we  had  anything  to  do  with  seemed  to  cheat  us.  Our 
appearance  in  a  shop  was  a  signal  for  the  damaged  goods  to  be  brought 
out  immediately.  If  we  bought  a  lobster,  it  was  full  of  water.  All  our 
meat  turned  out  to  be  tough,  and  there  was  hardly  any  crust  to  our 
loaves.  In  search  of  the  principle  on  which  joints  ought  to  be  roasted,  to 
be  roasted  enough,  and  not  too  much,  I  myself  referred  to  the  Cookery 
Book,  and  found  it  there  established  as  the  allowance  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  every  pound,  and  say  a  quarter  over.  But  the  principle  always 
failed  us  by  some  curious  fatality,  and  we  never  could  hit  any  medium 
between  redness  and  cinders. 
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I  hod  reasoD  to  believe  tbnt  in  Bccarnpluhing  these  failarcs  we  mea 
a  far  grenter  expense  than  if  we  had  achieved  a  scries  of  triumphs. 
sppeared  to  me,  on  looking  over  the  tradesmen's  books,  bb  if  n 
have  kept  the  basement  story  pKved  nitli  butter,  inch  was  the  i 
scale  of  our  coiisumptioa  of  that  article.     I  don't  know  whether  1 
Exdse  returns  of  the  period  maj  have  exhibited  aoy  iucrease  in  ttu 
for  pepper ;  but  if  our  performances  did  not  affect  the  market,  I  d 
several  families  must  have  kf^  off  using  it.     And  the  must  waadeifal  A 
of  all  was,  that  we  never  had  anything  in  the  houK. 

As  to  the  washenvoman  pawning  the  clothes,  and  ooining  in  a  il 
penitent   intoxication  to  apologise,  I  suppose  that  might  have  l 
several  times  to  anj'body.     Also  the  chimney  on  6n?,  the  paraii  ej 
pei^ury  on  the  part  of  the  Beadle.     But  I  apprehend  that  trc  ner 
unfortunate  in  engaging  a  servant  with  a  taste  for  rordiale,  i 
our  running  account  for  porter  at  (lie  publie-house  by  such  i 
lite  items  as  "  ([uartem  rain  shnih  (Mrs.  C.)"     "  Half-quftTtera  f 
doves  (Mrs.  C.)"     "  Cilass  mm  and  peppermint  (Mrs.  C.)"- 
Iheais   always  referring  to   Dora,  who  was   supposed, 
explanation,  to  hove  imbibed  the  whole  of  these  rfcfreahmeBts. 

One  of  our  first  feats  in  the  housekeeping  way  was  a  little  din 
Traddles.     1  met  liim  iu  town,  aud  asked  him  to  walk  out  with  > 
afternoon.     He  rciidily  consenting,  I  wrote  lo  Dora,  saying   I  i 
bring  liim  home.     It  was  pleasant  weather,  and  on  the  road  « 
domeatic  happiness  the  theme  of  conversation.     Traddles  * 
it;  and  said,  that,  picturing  himself  with  such  a  home,  and 
and  preparing  for  him,  he  could  think  of  nothing  wanti] 
bis  bliss. 

I  could  not  have  wished  for  a  prettier  little  wife  at  the  O 
the  table,  but  1  certainly  eould  have  wished,  whan  vs  ai 
little  more  room.     I  did  not  know  how  it  waa.  bat  the 
only  two  of  us.  we  were  at  once  always  ciampeii  f«  rw 
always  room  enough  to  late  everything  in.     1  suspect  it  i 
because  nothing  had  a  place  of  ita  own,  except  Jip's  \ 
invariably  blocked  up  the  main  thoroughfare.     On 
Traddlea  waa  so  hemmed  in  by  the  pagoda  and  Iha'f 
Dora's  flower-painting,  and  ray  writing-table,  that  I  had  » 
the  possibility  of  his  using  his  knife  nod  fork  i  but  he  pn 
own   good-humouT,    "  Oceans    of  room,    Coppcrfidd  I 
Oceana  I " 

There  was  another  thing  I  could  have  wished,  oimdjr,  t&at  J!p  k 
never  been  encouraged  to  walk  about  the  table-ctoth  durin|r  dtaoa. 
began  to  think  there  was  something  disorderly  in  hi>  being  thefett^. 
even  if  be  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  his  foot  in  the  sah  « !*•■ 
melted  butter.     On  this  occasion  be  seemed  to  think  be  waaintfodMil 
expressly  to  keep  Traddles  at  bay  ;  anil  he  barked  at  my  olil  frinul,  i^l 
made  short  runs  at  his  plate,  with  such  undaunted  pcrtinaat^,  iW  ^  j 
may  be  said  to  have  engrossed  the  convnrantion.  i 

ilowover,  as  1  knew  how  ten<lcr-li'Drted  my  dear  I>oni  wn,  and  k"  I 
sensitive  she  would  be  to  any  sliglit  upon  ber  fava^it<^  1  Ustid  ■  I 
objection.     For  similar  reasons  I  made  no  alliiaion  lo  the  •  ' 
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plates  upon  the  floor;  or  to  tbe  disreputable  appearance  of  the  castors, 
which  were  aU  at  sixes  and  sevens,  ana  looked  drunk ;  cnr  to  the  further 
blockade  of  Traddles  by  wandering  vegetable  dishes  and  jugs.  I  could 
not  kelp  wondering  in  my  own  mind,  as  I  contemplated  the  boiled  leg  of 
mutton  before  me,  previous  to  carving  it,  how  it  came  to  pass  that  our 
joints  of  meat  were  of  such  extraordinary  shapes — and  whetha  our  butcher 
eotttracied  for  all  the  deformed  sheep  that  came  into  the  world ;  but  I  kept 
my  reflections  to  myself. 

**  My  love,''  said  I  to  Dora,  <<what  have  you  got  in  that  dish?" 

I  could  not  imagine  why  Dora  had  been  making  tempting  little  faces  at 
me,  as  if  she  wanted  to  kiss  me. 

**  Oysters,  dear,"  said  Dora,  timidly. 

«  Was  that  your  thought  ?  "  said  1,  delighted, 

••  Ye-yes,  Doady,"  said  Dora. 

*'  There  never  was  a  happier  one ! "  I  exclaimed,  laying  down  the 
carving-knife  and  fork.  "  There  is  nothing  Tnuldies  l^ces  so  much  I  ** 
.  '*  Ye-yes,  Doady,"  said  Dora,  *'  and  so  I  bought  a  beautifnl  little  barrel 
of  them,  and  the  man  said  they  were  very  good.  But  I — I  am  afraid 
there 's  something  tbe  matter  with  them.  They  don't  seem  right."  Here 
•]>om  shook  her  head,  and  diamonds  twinkled  in  her  eyes. 

"  They  are  only  opened  in  both  shells,"  said  I.  "  Take  the  top  one  off, 
my  love." 

**  But  it  won't  come  off,"  said  Dora,  trying  very  hard,  and  looking  veiy 
much  distressed. 

"  Do  yon  know,  Ck^perfield,"  said  Traddles,  eheerfully  examining  the 
dish,  "  I  think  it  is  in  consequence — ^they  are  capital  oysters,  but  I  tkimk 
it  is  in  consequence— of  their  never  having  been  opened," 

They  never  had  been  opened  ;  and  we  had  no  oyster-knives — and  couldn't 
bave  iised  them  if  we  had ;  so  we  looked  at  the  oysters  and  ate  the  mutton? 
At  least  we  ate  as  much  of  it  as  was  done,  and  made  np  with  capers.  If 
I  had  permitted  him,  I  am  satisfied  that  Traddles  would  have  made  a 
perfect  savage  of  himself,  and  eaten  a  plateful  of  raw  meat,  to  express 
enjoyment  of  the  repast ;  but  I  would  hear  of  no  such  immolation  on  the 
alter  of  friendship,  and  we  had  a  course  of  bacon  instead ;  there  happening, 
by  good  fortune,  to  be  cold  bacon  in  the  larder. 

My  poor  little  wife  was  in  such  affliction  when  she  thought  I  should  be 
annoyed,  and  in  such  a  state  of  joy  when  she  found  I  was  not,  that  the 
discomfiture  I  had  subdued,  very  soon  vanished,  and  we  passed  a  happy 
evening ;  Dora  sitting  with  her  arm  on  my  chair  while  Traddles  and  I 
diacnssed  a  glass  of  wine,  and  taking  every  opportunity  of  whispering  in 
my  ear  that  it  was  so  good  of  me  not  to  be  a  cruel,  croas  old  boy.  B^ 
and  bye  she  made  tea  for  us ;  which  it  was  so  pretty  to  see  her  do,  as  if 
ahe  were  busying  herself  with  a  set  of  doll's  tea-tlungs,  that  I  was  not 
particular  about  the  quality  of  the  beverage.  Then  Traddles  and  I  played 
m  game  or  two  at  cribbage ;  and  Dora  siuging  to  the  guitar  the  while,  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  our  courtship  and  marriage  were  a  tender  dream  of 
mine,  and  the  night  when  I  first  listened  to  her  voice  were  not  yet 
over. 

'When  Traddles  went  away,  and  I  came  back  into  the  parlor  from  seang 
him  out,  my  wife  planted  her  chair  dose  to  mine,  and  sat  down  by  my  side. 
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"  I  am  very  sony,"  she  said.     "  Will  you  try  to  teach  me,  Xtoaij  ?  " 

"I  must  teach  myself  liiat,  Dora,"  eaJd L  "I  4ua  as  bad  i 
love," 

"  Ah  I  But  you  can  li^iini,"  she  returned ;  "  and  you  aie  a  derw, 
nuiar' 

"  Nonsenie,  mouse  I "  said  I. 

"  I  wish,"  renimed  my  wife,  after  a  long  silence,  "  that  I  oool 
gone  down  into  the  country  for  a  whole  year,  and  lived  with  Asbm)" 

Her  hands  were  clasped  upon  my  shoulder,  and  her  chin  rested  oa 
and  her  blue  eyes  looked  quietly  into  mine. 

"Why  so?"  Isslied. 

"  I  think  she  might  have  improved  me,  and  I  think  I  might  hsn  it 
from  her,"  said  Dora, 

"  AU  in  good  time,  my  love.  Agnes  has  had  her  father  to  take  i 
for  these  many  years,  you  should  remember.  Eren  when  she  was  i: 
child,  she  was  the  Agnes  whom  we  kuow,"  aniil  I. 

"  Will  you  call  me  a  name  1  want  you  to  call  me  ?  "  inijuired  I 
without  moving. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  I  asked  with  a  smile. 

"  It '»  R  stupid  name,"  she  said,  sliaking  her  cuils  fat  I 
"  Child-wife." 

I  laughingly  asked  ray  child-wife  what  her  fancy  was  t 
so  called  P  She  answered  without  moving,  otherwise  Iha 
twined  about  her  may  have  brought  her  blue  eyes  nearer  to  a 

"I  don't  mean,  you  silly  fellow,  that  you  should  us«  the  n 
of  Dora.     I  only  mean  that  you  should  think  of  me  that  wi 
ore  going  to  he  angry  with  me,  say  to  yourself,  '  it 's  only  D 
When  I  am  very  disappointing,  say,  '  I  Icnew,  a  long  linw 
would  make  but  a  child-wife  I '  Wlien  you  niiss  what  I  should  like  to  h 
and  I  think  con  never  be,  say,  '  tltU  my  fooUsh  child-wife  loves  me  I* 
indeed  I  do." 

I  had  not  been  serious  with  her ;  having  no  idea,  until  now,  that  tit 
serious  herself.  But  hf-r  alTectionate  nature  was  so  happy  in  wbst  I  n 
said  to  her  with  my  whole  heart,  that  her  face  bccMne  n  Isughin 
before  her  glittering  eyes  were  dry.  She  was  soon  my  rhild-wife  ii 
sitting  down  on  the  floor  outside  the  Chinese  House,  ringing  bU  tlie  lli 
bells  one  after  another,  to  punish  Jip  for  his  recent  bod  behaviour;  i ' 
Jip  ky  blinking  in  the  doorway  with  his  head  out,  even  loo  luy  ti 
teased. 

This  appeal  of  Dora's  made  a  strong  impression  on  me.     I  \oak  btA  fl 
the  time  I  write  of;  I  invoke  the  innocent  figure  that  I  dearly  tcnred,  Ii 
come  out  from  the  mists  and  shadows  of  the  past,  and  turn  its  p 
head  towards  me  once  again;  and  1  can  still  deciors  that  this  one 
speech  was  constantly  in  my  memo^.    I  may  not  lave  used  it  to  the  b 
Docount ;  I  was  young  and  ineiperieuced ;  but  I  never  turned  a  di 
to  its  HTtless  pleading. 

Dora  told  me,  shortly  oftcrnuds,  that  she  was  going  to  be  a  won 
honsekerper.     Accordingly,  she  polished  the  tablets,  polnled  If 
bought  an  tmmeuse  accouul-book.  oirefully  stitched  up  wtlk  a  n 
thread  oU  the  leaves  of  the  Cookery -Book  which  Jip  Itsd  iOf^  I 
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qniie  a  desperate  little  attempt  "to  be  good,"  as  she  called  it.  But  the 
flgmet  had  the  old  obstinate  propensity — th^  would  not  add  up.  When 
she  had  entered  two  or  three  laborious  items  in  the  account-book,  Jip 
WGold  walk  orer  the  page,  wagging  his  tail,  and  smear  them  all  out.  Her 
own  little  right-hand  middle  finger  got  steeped  to  the  very  bone  in  ink ; 
and  I  think  that  was  the  only  decided  result  attained. 

Sometimes,  of  an  eyening,  when  I  was  at  home  and  at  work — ^for  I 
wrote  a  good  deal  now,  and  was  beginning  in  a  small  way  to  be  known  as 
a  writer — ^I  would  lay  down  my  pen,  and  watch  my  child-wife  trying  to  be 
good.  First  of  all,  she  would  bring  out  the  immense  account-book,  and 
lay  it  down  upon  the  table,  with  a  deep  sigh.  Then  she  would  open  it 
at  the  place  where  Jip  had  made  it  illegible  last  night,  and  call  Jip  up,  to 
look  at  his  misdeeds.  This  would  occasion  a  diversion  in  Jip's  favour, 
and  some  inking  of  his  nose,  perhaps,  as  a  penalty.  Then  she  would  tell 
Jip  to  lie  down  on  the  table  instantly,  "  ]jke  a  lion  " — which  was  one  of 
hia  tricks,  though  I  cannot  say  the  likeness  was  striking — ^and,  if  he  were 
in  an  obedient  humor,  he  would  obey.  Then  she  would  take  up  a  pen, 
.  and  begin  to  write,  and  find  a  hair  in  it.  Then  she  would  take  up  another 
pen,  and  begin  to  write,  and  find  that  it  spluttered.  Then  she  would  take 
np  another  pen,  and  begin  to  write,  and  say  in  a  low  voice,  "  Oh,  it 's  a 
talking  pen,  and  will  disturb  Doady  I "  And  then  she  would  give  it  up  as  a 
bad  job,  and  put  the  account-book  away,  after  pretending  to  crush  the 
Hon  with  it. 

Or,  if  she  were  in  a  very  sedate  and  serious  state  of  mind,  she  would 
st  down  with  the  tablets,  and  a  little  basket  of  bills  and  other  documents, 
which  looked  more  like  curl-papers  than  anything  else,  and  endeavour  to 
get  some  result  out  of  them.  After  severely  comparing  one  with  another, 
and  making  entries  on  the  tablets,  and  blotting  them  out,  and  counting  all 
the  fingers  of  her  left  hand  over  and  over  again,  backwards  and  forwards, 
ahe  would  be  so  vexed  and  discouraged,  and  would  look  so  unhappy,  that 
it  gave  me  pain  to  see  her  bright  face  clouded — and  for  me  I — and  I 
would  go  softly  to  her,  and  say : 

"  What 's  the  matter,  Dora  P  " 

Dora  would  look  up  hopelessly,  and  reply,  "  They  won't  come  right. 
They  make  my  head  ache  so.  And  they  won't  do  anything  I  want ! " 

Then  I  would  say,  "Now  let  us  try  together.  Let  me  show  you, 
Dora." 

Then  I  would  commence  a  practical  demonstration,  to  which  Dora 
would  pay  profound  attention,  perhaps  for  five  minutes ;  when  she  would 
begin  to  oe  dreadfully  tired,  and  would  lighten  the  subject  by  curling  my 
haur,  or  trying  the  efiect  of  my  face  with  my  shirt  collar  turned  down. 
If  I  tacitly  checked  this  playfulness,  and  persisted,  she  would  look  so  scared 
and  disconsolate,  as  she  became  more  and  more  bewildered,  that  the 
remembrance  of  her  natural  gaiety  when  I  first  strayed  into  her  path,  and 
of  her  being  my  child-wife,  would  come  reproachAilly  upon  me ;  and  I 
would  lay  the  pencil  down,  and  call  for  the  guitar. 

I  had  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do,  and  had  many  anxieties,  but  the 
same  considerations  made  me  keep  them  to  myself.  I  am  far  from  sure, 
jiow,  that  it  was  right  to  do  this,  but  I  did  it  for  my  child-wife's 
sake.    I  search  my  breast,  and  I  commit  its  secrets,  if  I  know  them. 
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nithout  any  rewrvation  to  this  paper.    Tbe  oU  xvabxppfh 
of  Bomething  had,   I  am   consciDus,   •omc    place    ia    mf  i. 
not  to  the  embitterment  of  mj  life.     Wheo  I  walked  lieim  i_^ 
vcRthcr,  and  thought  of  the  Bummer  dajs  wfaca  all  the  airHi 
filled  with  my  boyish  enchantment,  I  did  miss  someUiinf  of  Hkm  i 
sation  of  my  dreams ;    bat  I  thought  it  wm  a  softened  ^larf  of  < 
I'aat,  which  nothing  coold  hare  thrown  upon  the  preaent  tima.     IdUt 
sometimes,  for  a  little  while,  that  I  roohl  have  wished  my  a" 
my  counsellor ;  had  bad  more  character  and  purpoae,  to  a 
improve  me  by ;  had  been  endowed  with  power  to  fill  up  i 
■omewhere  seemed  to  be  about  me ;  hut  I  felt  a*  if  this  were  ■ 
oonsammation  of  my  happineaa,  that  ucter  had  been  i 
never  could  haya  been. 

I  was  a  boyish  husband  as  to  yean.      I  had  Vnuwn  tlte  i 
inHuence  of   no  other  sorroirs  or  eiperiencca  than   thoee   i 
these  leaves.     If  I  did  any  wrong,  as  1  may  have  doue  mudi,  I 
mistaken  love,  and  in  roy  went  of  wisdom.     I  write  the  c 
would  avail  me  nothing  to  extenuate  it  now. 

Thus  it  was  that  1  took  upon  myself  the  toils  and  ( 
and  had  no  partner  in  them.  We  lived  much  as  before,  u 
our  scrambling  household  arrangemenli ;  but  I  had  gut  nacd  lo  tl 
and  Doru  I  was  pleased  to  see  was  seldoin  vexed  now.  S^he  waa  In 
and  cheerful  in  the  old  childish  way,  loved  me  dearly,  and  waa  lupff  * 
her  old  trifles. 

When  the  debates  were  heavy — I  mean  as  to  Icngtlt,  not  ifdalitj,  I 
the  last  respect  Ihey  were  not  often  otherwise — and  I  want  hnma 
Dora  would  never  rest  when  she  heard  my  footsteps,  but  woold  d 
come  down  stairs  to  meet  me.  When  my  ereaiogs  were  n 
the  pursuit  for  which  I  had  qualified  myself  witb  so  inndi  [ 
was  engaged  in  writing  at  home,  she  would  sit  quietlv  nor  i 
late  the  hour,  and  be  so  mut«,  that  I  would  often  think  abe  i 
asleep.  But  generally,  when  I  raised  my  head,  1  aaw  her  bins  ^ 
at  mc  with  the  quiet  attention  of  which  I  have  already  ^ 

'*  Oh,  what  a  weary  boy  !  "  raid  Bora  «ue  night,  vbat  I  ■ 
as  I  waa  shutting  up  my  desk. 

"  What  a  wcaiy  girl  I  "  said  I.     "  That  'e  tnore  lo  the  pwpoafc 
must  go  to  bed  another  lime,  my  love.     It  "s  far  too  late  far  jwi." 

"  No.  don't  send  me  to  bed  1 "  pleaded   Dora,  oomiag  to  nj 
"Fray  don't  do  that!" 

"  Dora !  " 

To  my  amazement  she  was  sobbing  m  ray  neck. 

*'  Not  well,  my  dear  I  not  happy !  " 

"  Yes  1  quite  well,  and  very   iiappy  I  "  said  Dora.     "  Bnl  mj  f^aM 
let  me  stop,  and  sec  you  write." 

"  Wby,  what  a  sight  for  such  bright  eye*  at  nudj 

"Are  they  bright,  liiough?"  letumad  Dora,  laBghins.    "I'mtsg 
they  "re  bright." 

-  Little  Vanity  I  "  aaid  I. 

But  it  was  not  vanity  ;  it  waa  only  hartnleH  dll^^  B  Uf  ■ 
J  knew  that  very  well,  before  she  told  me  ao. 
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•*  If  you  think  them  pretty,  say  I  may  always  stop,  and  see  you  write  !** 
said  Dora.     "  Do  you  think  them  pretty  ?  " 

"  Very  yretty." 

"Then  let  me  always  stop  and  see  you  write." 

**I  am  afraid  that  won't,  improve  their  brightness,  Dora." 

••  Yes  it  will !  Because,  you  clever  boy,  you  'U  not  forget  me  then, 
while  you  are  ^  full  of  silent  fancies.  Will  you  mind  it,  if  I  say  something 
very,  very  silly  ? — more  than  usual  ?  "  inquired  Dora,  peeping  over  my 
shbidder  into  my  face. 

*«  What  wonderful  thing  is  that  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Please  let  me  hold  the  pens,"  said  Dora.  *'  I  want  to  have  something 
io  do  with  all  those  many  hours  when  yon  are  so  industrious.  May 
I  hold  the  pens  ?  " 

The  remembrance  of  her  pretty  joy  when  I  said  yes,  brings  tears  into 
my  eyes.  The  next  time  I  sat  down  to  write,  and  regularly  afterwards,  she 
sat  in  her  old  place  with  a  spare  bundle  of  pens  at  her  side.  Her  triumph  in 
this  eonnexion  with  my  work,  and  her  delight  when  I  wanted  a  new  pen — 
which  I  very  often  feigned  to  do — suggested  to  me  a  new  way  of  pleasing 
my  child-wife.  I  occasionally  made  a  pretence  of  wanting  a  page  or  two 
of  manuscript  copied.  Then  Dora  was  in  her  glory.  The  preparations 
she  made  for  this  great  work,  the  aprons  she  put  on,  the  Inbs  she  bor- 
rowed from  the  kitchen  to  keep  off  the  ink,  the  time  she  took,  the 
imramerable  stoppages  she  made  to  have  a  laugh  with  Jip  as  if  he  under- 
stood it  all,  her  conviction  that  her  work  was  incomplete  unless  she 
signed  her  name  at  the  end,  and  the  way  in  which  she  would  bring  it  to 
me,  like  a  school-copy,  and  then,  when  I  praised  it,  dasp  me  round  the 
neck,  are  touching  recollections  to  me,  simple  as  they  might  appear  to 
other  men. 

She  took  possession  of  the  keys  soon  after  this,  and  went  jingling 
about  the  house  with  the  whole  bunch  in  a  little  basket,  tied  to  her 
slender  waist  I  seldom  found  that  the  places  to  which  they  belonged 
were  locked,  or  that  they  were  of  any  use  except  as  a  plaything  for  Jip — 
but  Dora  was  pleased,  and  that  pleased  me.  She  was  quite  satisfied  that 
a  good  deal  was  effected  by  this  make-belief  of  housekeeping ;  and  was  as 
merry  as  if  we  had  been  keeping  a  baby-house,  for  a  joke. 

So  we  went  on.  Dora  was  hardly  less  affectionate  to  my  aunt  than  to 
me,  and  often  told  her  of  the  time  when  she  was  afraid  she  was  "  a  cross 
old  thing."  I  never  saw  my  aunt  unbend  more  systematically  to  anyone. 
She  courted  Jip,  though  Jip  never  responded ;  listened,  day  after  day,  to 
the  guitar,  though  I  am  afraid  she  had  no  taste  for  music ;  never  attacked 
the  Incapables,  though  the  temptation  must  have  been  severe ;  went 
wonderful  distances  on  foot  to  purchase,  as  surprises,  any  trifles  that  she 
found  out  Dora  wanted ;  and  never  came  in  by  the  garden,  and  missed 
ker  from  the  room,  but  she  would  call  out,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  in  a 
Toice  that  sounded  cheerfully  all  over  the  house : 

"  Where 's  Little  Blossom !  " 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 
US.  DICK  rvznis  ur  kmr^a  pitEDiCTio:(. 

It  was  some  time  now,  since  I  had  lefl  the  Doctor.     Living  ts  1 
neighbour li 00 1],  I  saw  liim  frequently  ;  and  ne  all  went  to  his  bM 
two  or  tliree  occnsions  to  dinuer  or  tea.     The  Old  Soldier  wu  in  |i 
nent  quarters  under  the  Doctor's  roof.     She  was  eiactly  the  si 
and  the  same  immorta!  butterflies  hovered  over  her  cop. 

Like  some  other  mothers,  whom  I  have  known  in  the  course  of  njrl 
Mrs.  Markleliam  was  far  more  fond  of  pleasure  than  her  dnugUter  w 
required  a  great  deal  of  amusement,  aud,  like  a  deep  old  toldier,  pf 
in  consulting  her  oivn  inclinations,  to  be  devoting  herself  to  ber  ■ 
The  Doctor's  desire  that  Annie  aliould  be  entertained,  *■■ 
particularly  acceptable  to  this  eicellent  parent ;  who  cxpresaed  b 
approval  of  his  discretion. 

I  have  no  doubl,  indeed,  that  ahe  probed  the  Doclor's 
out  knowing  it.     Meaning  nothing  but  a  certain  matured  1 
selfishness,  not  always  inseparable  from  full-blown  years,  fm 
confirmed  him  in  his  fear  that  ho  was  a  constraint  upon  his  jmq 
and  that  there  was  no  congeniality  of  feeling  between  tbeni,  bj  »  fl 
commending  his  design  of  lightening  the  load  of  her  lifu. 

"  My  dear  soul,"  she  said  to  him  one  day  when  I  wu  prewnlt 
know  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  be  a  little  pokey  for  Ajuue  to  be  ■) 
shut  up  here." 

The  Doctor  nodded  bis  benevolent  head. 

"  When  she  comes  to  her  mother'^  age,"  laid  Mr>.  MarHehm,  ■ 
flourish  of  her  fan,  "  then,  it  '11  be  another  thing.     You  auj^  f^  ^ 
into  a  Jail,  with  genteel  society  and  a  rubber,  and  1  should  mnr     '" 
come  out.    But  I  am  not  Annie,  you  know  i  and  Annie  i*  not  bMB 

"  Surely,  surely,"  said  the  Doctor.  ' 

"  You  are  the  best  of  ereatuies — no,  I  beg  your  pardon !  "*  for  ll«I* 
made  a  gesture  of  depreciation,  "  I  must  say  before  yocur  hoe,  ■•  I  il 
say  behind  j'our  back,  you  are  the  best  of  creatures  i  butof  coutm  yaaoM 
— now  do  you? — enter  into  the  same  pursuits  and  Eandei  u  AautF    ^ 

"  No,"  said  the  Doctor,  in  a  sorrowful  tone. 

"  No,  of  course  not,"  retorted  the  Old  Soldier.  "  Take  y 
for  exurapic.  What  a  useful  work  a  Dictionary  b  I  What  »  ■ 
work  !  'The  meanings  of  words  1  Without  Doctor  J^ 
of  that  sort,  we  might  bate  been  at  this  prsaent  uomeDtoilHacnlllii 
iron  a  liedatend.  Hut  we  can't  expect  a  DictioDary^^vpecu^  akn  M 
making — to  interest  Annie,  can  wo?" 

The  Doctor  shook  bis  head. 

"And  that's  why  I  to  much  approve,"  said  Mrs.  1 

him  on  the  shoiddcr  with  her  shut-up  fan,  "of  your  tbcsighlftilwi    ' ._ 

shows  that  you  don't  expert,  as  many  elderly  poopJe   do  upcet,  tU 
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heads  on  young  shoulders.     You  have  studied  Annie's  character,  and 
you  understand  it.     That 't  what  I  find  so  charming  I  '* 

Even  the  calm  and  patient  face  of  Doctor  Strong  expressed  some  little 
sense  of  pain,  I  thought,  under  the  infliction  of  these  compliments. 

"Therefore,  my  dear  Doctor,"  said  the  Soldier,  giving  him  several 
affectionate  taps,  "  you  may  command  me,  at  all  times  and  seasons.  Now, 
do  understand  that  I  am  entirely  at  your  service.  I  am  ready  to  go 
with  Annie  to  operas,  concerts,  exhibitions,  all  kinds  of  places ;  and  you 
shall  never  find  that  I  am  tired.  Duty,  my  dear  Doctor,  before  every 
consideration  in  the  universe  I " 

She  was  as  good  as  her  word.  She  was  one  of  those  people  who  can 
bear  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  she  never  flinched  in  her  perseverance 
in  the  cause.  She  seldom  got  hold  of  the  newspaper  (which  she  settled 
henelf  down  in  the  softest  chair  in  the  house  to  read  through  an  eye- 
glass, every  day,  for  two  hours),  but  she  found  out  somethiug  that  she 
was  certain  Annie  would  like  to  see.  It  was  in  vain  for  Annie  to  protest 
that  she  was  weary  of  such  things.  Her  mother's  remonstrance  always 
was,  **Kow,  my  dear  Annie,  I  am  sure  you  know  better ;  and  I  must  tell 
yoo,  my  love,  that  you  are  not  making  a  proper  retiim  for  the  kindness  of 
Doctor  Strong." 

This  was  usually  said  in  the  Doctor's  presence,  and  appeared  to  me  to 
constitute  Annie*s  principal  inducement  for  withdrawing  her  objections 
when  she  made  any.  But  in  general  she  resigned  herself  to  her  mother,' 
and  went  where  the  Old  Soldier  would. 

It  rarely  happened  now  that  Mr.  Maldon  accompanied  them.  Some- 
times my  aunt  and  Dora  were  invited  to  do  so,  and  accepted  the  invi- 
tation. Sometimes  Dora  only  was  asked.  The  time  had  been,  when  I 
should  have  been  uneasy  in  her  going ;  but  reflection  on  what  had  passed 
that  former  night  in  the  Doctor's  study,  had  made  a  change  in  my  mistrust. 
I  believed  that  the  Doctor  was  right,  and  I  had  no  worse  suspicions. 

My  aunt  rubbed  her  nose  sometimes  when  she  happened  to  be  alone 
with  me,  and  said  she  couldn't  make  it  out ;  she  wished  they  were  hap- 
pier; she  didn't  think  our  military  friend  (so  she  always  called  the  Old 
Soldier)  mended  the  matter  at  all.  My  aunt  further  expressed  her  opinion 
"'that  if  our  military  friend  would  cut  off  those  butterflies,  and  give 'em 
to  the  chimney-sweepers  for  May-day,  it  would  look  like  the  beginning  of 
something  sensible  on  her  part. 

But  her  abiding  reliance  was  on  Mr.  Dick.  That  man  had  evidently  an 
idea  in  his  head,  she  said ;  and  if  he  could  only  once  pen  it  up  into  a 
oomer,  which  was  his  great  difficulty,  he  would  distinguish  himself  in 
some  extraordinary  manner. 

Unconscious  of  this  prediction,  Mr.  Dick  continued  to  occupy  precisely 
tlie  same  ground  in  reference  to  the  Doctor  and  to  Mrs.  Strong.  He  seemed 
neither  to  advance  nor  to  recede.  He  appeared  to  have  settled  into  his 
original  foundation,  like  a  building ;  and  I  must  confess  that  my  faith  in 
Ids  ever  moving,  was  not  much  greater  than  if  he  had  been  a  building. 

But  one  night,  when  I  had  been  married  some  months,  Mr.  Dick  put 
lis  head  into  the  parlor,  where  I  was  writing  alone  (Dora  having  gone 
<>nt  with  my  aunt  to  take  tea  with  the  two  little  birds),  and  said,  with  a 
^gnificant  cough : 
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"  Tou  couldn't  spBnk  to  toe  without  inconi 
I  am  afraid  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Dick,"  said  I ;  "ronie  ii 

"  Trotwood,"  (aid  Mr.  Diclc,  laying  bis  fiiigw  nn  Ibe  aide  d 
after  tie  had  shaken  hands  with  me.    "Before  1  sit  duvn,  I  wiAtoil 
tin  observation.     You  know  your  simt  ?  " 

"A  litUe,"  I  replied. 

"  She  is  the  most  wonderful  voman  in  tbe  wDtld.  Kt  1 " 

After  the  delivery  of  this  coiODiuaication.  which  he  ahot  mt  of  h 
as  if  be  were  loaded  with  it,  Mr.  Dick  aat  down  nilh  greater  gantj  i 
usual,  and  looked  at  me, 

"  ilow,  boy,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  "  I  am  going  to  put  1 1) 

"As  many  as  you  please,"  said  I. 

"What  do  you  consider  me,  sir?"  asked  Mr.  Dick,  foIdngUaa 

"  A  dear  old  friend,"  said  I. 

*'  Thank  you,  TrotwooJ,"  returned  Mr.  Dick.  laiiftbinfE.  aai 
across  in  higli  glee  to  (hake  bands  with  me.  "  £ut  I  mi-Bs.  )>ay  ,'*  t 
gravity, "  what  do  you  consider  me  in  tliis  respect?"  toudiing  I 

I  was  puz&lcd  bow  to  answer,  hut  he  helped  me  with  a  irord. 

"  Weak  P  "  said  Mr.  Dick. 

"  Well."  I  replied,  dubiously.     "  Bather  »o." 

"  Exactly  !  "  cried  Mr.  Dick,  who  seenicd  i|uite  enchonteil  bj  nynflj. 
"That  is,  Trotwood,  when  they  took  some  of  the  trouble  ont  of  yoa  kwtw- 

who's  head,  and  put  il  you  know  where,  tJiere  wai  m "    Mr.  lU 

made  his  two  hands  revolve  very  fast  about  cadi  other  «  gnat  nan^ert/ 
limes,  and  then  brought  them  into  eoUisiun.  and  rolled  tlua  flfo     ' 
over  one  another,  to  express  confnsiou.     "  There  vna  Ikal  aa*%  «f  ll 
done  lo  me  somehow  ?     Eh  ?  " 

I  nodded  at  him,  and  he  nodded  back  a^in. 

"  lu  short,  boy,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  dropping  hia  VMcc  lo  a  « 
am  simplo." 

I  would  have  ijualifjed  that  conclusion,  but  he  stopfieU  n 

"Yob,  I  ami     Sbe  [ireleuds  I  am  not.    She  won't  hear  of  il; 
am.     I  kuow  X  am.     If  she  hadn't  stood  my  ihenU,  a 
been  shut  tip.  to  lead  a  dismal  life  these  mauy  yetrs.     Bdi  1*1  f 
for  her  I     I  uevrr  spend  the  copying  mouey.     I  put  it  in  <  b 
made  a  will.     I  'II  le.ivc  it  all  tu  her.     She  thMll  be  rich— 

Mr.  Dick  took  out  his  pucket-baulkiirchief,  and  wiped  b«s  ■ 
then  folded  it  up  with  great  care,  preaaed  it  amootL  betm 
bonds,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  aecnwd  to  put  my  cnint  awvy  wiik  it. 

"  Now  you  ore  a  scholar,  Trotwood,"  said  Mr,  D»ck.  ••  Tou  an  a  bv 
eelmlar.  You  know  what  a  learned  man,  what  a  great  bu,  tlw  Itoaar  i* 
You  know  what  honor  he  has  always  done  me.  Not  nnMiil  ia  kit  wmda^ 
Humble,  humble — enndescending  even  to  poor  Dick,  wha  i>  tiajit  t»: 
knows  nothing.  I  have  sent  his  name  up,  on  a  acnp  of  p*fM'<  ^  ^ 
kite,  along  the  string,  when  it  has  born  in  tie  *ky,  anotif  Ule  brii^ 
The  kite  bus  been  glad  to  receive  it,  sir,  and  the  sky  liM  bwa  hi%hlJt 
with  it." 

I  df  lighted  him  by  saying,  moat  hcorlily,  t hot  the  Doctor  *M  dMOvioi 
of  our  best  reipccl  and  highest  esteem. 
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"  And  his  beantiiol  wife  is  a  star/'  said  Mr.  Didc  '*  A  shining  star. 
I  have  seen  her  shine,  sir.  But»"  bringing  his  diair  nearer^  and  lajing 
<me  hand  upon  my  knee — **  donds,  sir^-donds." 

I  answered  the  soHdtnde  whi<^  his  faoe  expressed,  by  ccmyeying  the 
mmt  expression  into  my  own,  and  shaking  my  head. 

«« What  cknids  ?  "  said  Mr.  Dick. 

He  k>oked  so  wistfnUy  into  my  face,  and  was  so  anxknis  to  nnderstand» 
that  I  took  great  pains  to  answer  him  slowly  and  distinctly,  as  I  might 
IiaTe  entered  on  an  explanation  to  a  child. 

'*  There  is  some  unfortunate  division  between  them,**  I  replied.  *'  Some 
mhappy  canse  of  separation.  A  secret.  It  may  be  inseparable  from  the 
^iaoepancy  in  their  years.  It  may  have  grown  up  out  of  almost 
nothing." 

Mr.  IMdc,  who  told  off  every  sentence  with  a  thoughtful  nod,  paused 
when  I  had  done,  and  sat  considering;  with  his  eyes  upon  my  &ee,  and 
Ida  hand  upon  my  knee. 

''Doctor  not  angry  with  her,  TrotwoodP  **  he  said,  after  some  time. 

"No.    Devoted  to  her." 

''Then,  I  have  got  it,  boy ! "  said  Mr.  Dick. 

Thb  sadden  exultation  with  which  he  slapped  me  on  the  knee,  and 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  with  his  eyebrows  lifted  up  as  high  as  he  could 
poasiUj  yft  them,  made  me  think  him  farther  out  of  his  wits  than  ever. 
Mb  became  as  suddenly  grave  again,  and  leaning  fiorward  as  before,  said — 
first  rofiectfully  taking  out  his  pocketrhandkerofaie^  as  if  it  really  did 
rqnresent  my  aunt : 

"  Most  wonderful  woman  in  the  world,  Trotwood.  Why  has  the  done 
nothing  to  set  things  right  ?  " 

"  Too  deticate  and  difficult  a  subject  for  sudi  interference,"  I  rej^ed. 

"  Fine  scholar,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  touching  me  with  his  finger.  ''  Why 
baa  ke  done  nothing." 

"For  the  same  reason,"  I  returned. 

"  Then,  I  have  got  it,  boy  I "  said  Mr.  Dick.  And  he  stood  up  before 
me,  more  exultingly  than  before,  nodding  his  head,  and  striking  himself 
repeatedly  upon  the  breast,  until  one  might  have  supposed  that  he  had 
■asrly  nodded  and  struck  all  the  breath  out  of  his  body. 

"  A  poor  fellow  with  a  craze,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Didc,  *'  a  simpleton,  a  weak- 
minded  person — ^present  company,  you  know !  "  striking  himself  again, 
**  may  do  what  wonderful  people  may  not  do.  1 11  bring  them  together, 
boy.  I '11  try.  They '11  not  blame  me.  They '11  not  object  to  im.  Thej'R 
not  mind  what  /  do,  if  it 's  wrong.  I  'm  only  Mr.  Dick.  And  who  nunda 
Dick?  Didc's  nobody  I  Whoo!"  He  blew  a  slight,  contemptuous 
faresth,  as  if  he  blew  himself  away. 

It  was  fortunate  he  had  proceeded  so  far  with  his  mystery,  for  we  heard 
the  eoach  stop  at  the  little  garden  gate,  which  brought  my  aunt  and  Dora 
hnme. 

"  Not  a  word,  boy !  "  he  pursued  in  a  whisper ;  *'  leave  all  the  blame 
wkh  Dick — simple  Did^ — mad  Dick.  I  have  been  thinking,  sir,  for  some 
time  that  I  was  getting  it,  aud  now  I  have  got  it.  After  what  you  have 
aaid  to  me,  I  am  sure  I  have  got  it     All  right  1 " 

Not  another  word  did  Mr.  Dick  utter  on  the  subject;  but  he  made  a 
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very  telegrapk  of  liiinself  for  the  next  balf-kour  (to  tbe  great  distnzbanoe 
of  my  aunt's  mind),  to  enjoin  inviolable  secresy  on  me* 

To  my  surprise  I  heard  no  more  about  it  for  some  two  or  tbree  weeks, 
though  I  was  sufficiently  interested  in  the  result  of  his  endeayoun; 
descrying  a  strange  gleam  of  good  sense— I  say  nothing  of  good  feeling, 
for  that  he  always  exhibited — ^in  the  conclusion  to  which  he  had  come.  At 
last  I  began  to  believe,  that,  in  the  flighty  and  unsettled  state  of  his  mind, 
he  had  either  forgotten  his  intention  or  abandoned  it. 

One  fair  evening,  when  Dora  was  not  inclined  to  go  out,  mjsont  and  I 
strolled  up  to  the  Doctor's  cottage.  It  was  autumn,  when  there  were  no 
debates  to  vex  the  evening  air ;  and  I  remember  how  the  leayes  amdt 
like  our  garden  at  Blunderstone  as  we  trod  them  under  foot,  and  how  the 
old,  unhappy  feeling,  seemed  to  go  by,  on  the  sighing  wind. 

It  was  twilight  when  w^  reached  the  cottage.  Mrs.  Strong  wat  jost 
coming  out  of  the  garden,  where  Mr.  Dick  yet  lingered,  busy  with  hii 
knife,  helping  the  gardener  to  point  some  stakes.  The  Doctor  was  engaged 
with  some  one  in  his  study ;  but  the  visitor  would  be  gone  direcify,  Mn. 
Strong  said,  and  begged  us  to  remain  and  see  him.  We  went  iirto  tiie 
drawing-room  with  her,  and  sat  down  by  the  darkening  window.  Thote 
was  never  any  ceremony  about  the  visits  of  such  old  friends  and  ndghbonn 
as  we  were. 

We  had  not  sat  here  many  minutes,  when  Mrs.  Markleham,  who  nsoallf 
contrived  to  be  in  a  fuss  about  something,  came  bustling  in,'  with  her 
newspaper  in  her  hand,  and  said,  out  of  breath,  '*  My  goodness  mdxm, 
Annie,  why  didn't  you  tell  me  there  was  some  one  in  the  Stody  I 

"  My  dear  mama,"  she  quietly  returned, ''  how  could  I  know  that  joa 
desired  the  information  I " 

*'  Desired  the  information !  '*  said  Mrs.  Markleham,  sinking  on  the  sofa. 
'*  I  never  had  such  a  turn  in  all  my  life ! " 

**  Have  you  been  to  the  Study  then,  mama  ?  "  asked  Annie. 

"  Been  to  the  Study,  my  dear !  "  she  returned  emphatically.  "  Indeed 
I  have  1  I  came  upon  the  amiable  creature — if  you'll  imagine  my  feelings, 
Miss  Trotwood  and  David — in  the  act  of  making  his  wilL" 

Her  daughter  looked  round  from  the  window  quickly. 

"  In  the  act,  my  dear  Annie,"  repeated  Mrs.  Markleham,  spreadmg  t^ 
newspaper  on  her  lap  like  a  table-cloth,  and  patting  her  hands  upon  it| 
"of  making  his  last  Will  and  Testament.  The  foresight  and  aSMm 
of  the  dear !  I  must  tell  you  how  it  was.  I  really  must,  in  justice  to  tbe 
darling — for  he  is  nothing  less  J — ^tell  you  how  it  was.  Perhaps  you  know, 
Miss  Trotwood,  that  there  is  never  a  candle  lighted  in  this  house,  untH 
one's  eyes  are  literally  falling  out  of  one's  head  with  being  stretd^ed  to 
read  the  paper.  And  that  there  is  not  a  chair  in  this  house,  in  whidii 
paper  can  be  what  /  call,  read,  except  one  in  the  Study.  This  took  pe 
to  the  Study,  where  I  saw  a  light.  I  opened  the  door.  In  company  witk 
the  dear  Doctor  were  two  professional  people,  evidently  connected  with 
the  law,  and  they  were  all  three  standing  at  the  table :  the  darling  Doctor 
pen  in  hand.  *  This  simply  expresses  then,'  said  the  Doctor — ^Annie,  nf 
love,  attend  to  the  very  words — *  this  simply  expresses  then,  gentlemcSi 
the  confidence  I  have  in  Mrs.  Strong,  and  gives  her  all  unconditioDaIh|^ 
One  of  the  professional  people  replied^ '  And  gives  her  all  miconditioiu^* 
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Upon  that,  with  the  natural  feelings  of  a  mother,  I  said,  '  Good  God,  I  beg 
your  pardon  I '  fell  over  the  door-step,  and  came  away  through  the  little 
back  passage  where  the  pantry  is." 

Mrs.  Strong  opened  the  window,  and  went  out  into  the  verandah,  where 
she  stood  leaning  against  a  pillar. 

"  But  now  isn't  it.  Miss  Trotwood,  isn't  it,  David,  invigorating,"  said 
Mrs.  Marklebam,  mechanically  following  her  with  her  eyes,  *'  to  find  a 
man  at  Doctor  Strong's  time  of  life,  with  the  strength  of  mind  to  do  this 
kind  of  thing?  It  only  shows  how  right  I  was.  I  said  to  Annie,  when 
Doctor  Strong  paid  a  very  flattering  visit  to  myself,  and  made  her  the 
snbject  of  a  declaration  and  an  offer,  I  said,  '  My  dear,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever,  in  my  opinion,  with  reference  to  a  suitable  provision  for  you, 
that  Doctor  Strong«will  do  more  than  he  binds  himself  to  do.' " 

Here  the  bell  rang,  and  we  heard  the  sound  of  the  visitors'  feet  as  they 
went  out 

*'  It 's  all  over,  no  doubt,"  said  the  Old  Soldier,  after  listening ;  "  the 
dear  creature  has  sigpned,  snled,  and  delivered,  and  his  mind 's  at  rest. 
Well  it  may  be !  What  a  mind  I  Annie,  my  love,  I  am  going  to  the  Study 
with  my  paper,  for  I  am  a  poor  creature  without  news.  Miss  Trotwood, 
David,  pray  come  and  see  the  Doctor." 

I  was  conscious  of  Mr.  Dick's  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  room, 
abutting  up  his  knife,  when  we  accompanied  her  to  the  Study ;  and  of  my 
aunt's  rubbing  her  nose  violently,  by  the  way,  as  a  mild  vent  for  her 
intolerance  of  our  military  friend ;  but  who  got  first  into  the  Study,  or  how 
Mrs.  Marklebam  settled  herself  in  a  moment  in  her  easy  chair,  or  how  my 
aunt  and  I  came  to  be  left  together  near  the  door  (unless  her  eyes  were 
quicker  than  mine,  and  she  held  me  back),  I  have  forgotten,  if  I  ever  knew. 
But  this  I  know, — ^that  we  saw  the  Doctor  before  he  saw  us,  sitting  at  his 
table,  among  the  folio  volumes  in  which  he  delighted,  resting  his  head 
calmly  on  his  hand.  That,  in  the  same  moment,  we  saw  Mrs.  Strong  glide 
in,  pide  and  trembling.  That  Mr.  Dick  supported  her  on  his  arm.  That 
he  laid  his  other  hand  upon  the  Doctor's  arm,  causing  him  to  look  up  with 
an  abstracted  air.  That,  as  the  Doctor  moved  his  head,  his  wife  dropped 
down  on  one  knee  at  his  feet,  and,  with  her  hands  imploringly  lifted,  fixed 
upon  his  face  the  memorable  look  I  had  never  forgotten.  That  at  this 
sight  Mrs.  Marklebam  dropped  the  newspaper,  and  stared  more  like  a 
iigure-head  intended  for  a  ship  to  be  culled  The  Astonishment,  than  any- 
thing else  I  can  think  of. 

The  gentleness  of  the  Doctor's  manner  and  surprise,  the  dignity  that 
mingled  with  the  supplicating  attitude  of  his  wife,  the  amiable  concern 
of  Mr.  Dick,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  my  aunt  snid  to  herself, 
"  TA(U  man  mad ! "  (triumphantly  expressive  of  the  misery  from  which  she 
had  saved  him),  I  see  and  hear,  rather  than  remember,  as  I  write  about  it. 

"  Doctor  1 "  said  Mr.  Dick.     "  What  is  it  that 's  amiss  ?  Look  here  1 " 

"  Annie ! "  cried  the  Doctor.     "  Not  at  my  feet,  my  dear  1 " 

"  Yes  1 "  she  said.  "  I  beg  and  pray  that  no  one  will  leave  the  room  I 
Oh,  my  husband  and  father,  break  this  long  silence.  Let  us  both  know 
what  it  is  that  has  come  between  us  1 " 

Mrs.  Marklebam,  by  this  time  recovering  the  power  of  speech,  and 
seeming  to  swell  with   family   pride  and   motherly  indignation,  here 
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cscliiimed,  "Annie,  get  up  immediiitely,  and  don't  dJagrnce  ewrybody  fa 
longing  to  you  by  hnrabling  \ouraclf  like  Lliul,  unleas  jmi  with  In  • 
go  out  of  m_v  miud  on  the  spot !  " 

"  Uama !  "  return«t  Annie.     "  "WnBte  no  wordi  on  me,  tot  aiy  tippa 
is  to  my  liusbond,  and  even  yon  nre  noihiiig  hen:." 

"  Nothing  I  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Markieham.     "  Me,  nolhing  I 
bos  talcen  leave  of  her  senses,     I'luuie  to  gia  me  h  gloM  of  waler 

I  was  too  nttcntjve  to  iho  Ooelor  and  Ida  wife,  to  giro  anj  heed  In  II 
rc(]iicst :  tuid  il  mode  no  inipresaian  on  anybodj  else ;  so  ^In.  BbikM 
panted,  stared,  and  fanned  herwtf. 

"  Annie  1"  said  the  Doctor,  tenderly  taking  her  in  his  hen^a.  ". 
dear !  If  any  unavoidable  cJiange  tiaa  come,  in  tlie  aequieiire  of  lioe,  ^ 
our  married  life,  you  are  not  to  blame.  The  fault  i«  miiw.  sod  onlj  nu 
There  ia  no  change  in  my  affection,  adminition,  and  rmpvel.  I  VMh 
make  you  happy.     1  truly  love  and  honor  you.     Rise,  Annie,  pny  f " 

But  she  did  not  rise.  After  looking;  at  him  for  a  titlle  while,  the  t 
down  doecr  to  him,  laid  her  arm  acio«a  his  kiK'C,  and  dropping  tn  h 
upon  it,  said : 

"  If  I  have  any  friend  here,  who  can  «peak  cnc  word  for  im,  v  far 
husbaDiI,  in  thia  matter ;  if  I  have  any  friend  iirrr,  who  can  gin  i  *1 
to  any  suspicion  that  my  heart  has  sometimes  v^iepercd  to  me ;  if  1  II 
any  friend  here,  who  bono™  my  husband,  or  has  ever  oand  for  wt,  •^^ 
hai  anything  tritbin  his  knowledge,  no  matter  what  il  it,  tbit  n^  hdpl 
mediate  be*ween  ns,  I  iraplore  that  friend  to  ipeak  I  *' 

There  waa  a  profound  silence.  After  a  few  mommU  of  fa 
tslion,  I  broke  the  ailcnce. 

"  Mrt.  Strong,"  I  said,  "  there  is  aometbing  within  nj*  I 
which  I  have  been  earnestly  entreated  by  Hodor  fltrong  to  tan 
have  concealed  until  tn-nigbt.  Bot,  1  believe  the  tuna  b»  turn 
would  be  mistaken  faith  and  delicney  to  concra!  it  ntty  tongvr,  m 
your  appeal  absolves  mc  from  hie  injunction." 

She  turned  her  face  towards  roe  for  a  moment,  anil  I  know  tl 
light.  I  could  not  have  resisted  its  entreaty,  if  the  aMuraaccIlM 
mc  had  been  leas  convincing. 

"  Oin'  future  peace,"  she  tnid,  "  mny  be  in  your  hanik.  I  Inil ' 
conlidcQtIy  to  your  not  anppre«sing  niiithing.  I  knnw  befotthani)  d^ 
nothing  you,  or  any  one,  can  tell  me,  viill  show  my  hnstninU'a  Mbk  ka 
in  any  other  light  thin  one.  Huivaoevcr  it  may  aerm  to  vanloM 
me,  disregard  that.  1  will  apeaJc  for  myadf,  btlofe  him,  am)  Man  Q 
afterwards." 

Thus  earnestly  beionght,  I  made  no  reference  lo  the  Itartor  Ik  I 
permission,  but,  without  any  other  rompramiK  of  the  trvtli  ikm  ■  r 
voftcning  of  the  coarseness  of  XJriah  Heep.  related  yi\nMj  «  bal  bad  pa 
in  that  same  room  that  nigbt.  The  slnring  of  Mr*.  MarkldnnB  oifl 
the  whole  narration,  and  the  shrill,  sharp  intrrjections  witli  i  "  ' 
occasionally  interrupted  il,  defy  dest-riptian. 

When  I  had  finislird,  Annie  remained,  for  <  ._  

with  her  head  bent  down,   as  I  linve  dcEcribed.     Than,  ■ 
Boclnr's  hand  (he  was  aitling  in  the  tome  atthuda  ■ 
entered  the  room),  and  pressed  il  to  her  brcv 
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softly  raised  her ;  and  she  stood,  when  she  began  to  speak,  leaning  on  him, 
andlooldng  down  upon  her  husband — from  whom  she  nerer  tamed  her  eyes. 

"All  that  has  ever  been  in  my  mind,  since  I  was  married,''  she  said 
in  a  low,  submissive,  tender  Toice,  "  I  will  lay  bare  before  you.  I  could 
not  live  and  have  one  reservation,  knowing  what  I  know  now." 

"Nay,  Annie,"  said  the  Doctor,  mildly,  "  I  have  never  doubted  you, 
my  child.    There  is  no  need ;  indeed  there  is  no  need,  my  dear." 

"There  is  great  need,"  she  answered,  in  the  same  way,  "that  I 
should  open  my  whole  heart  before  the  soul  of  generosity  and  truth, 
whom,  year  by  year,  and  day  by  di^,  I  have  loved  and  venerated  more 
and  more,  as  Heaven  knows !  " 

"Really,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Markleham,  "if  I  have  any  disoretion 
at  all— " 

("Whidi  you  haven't,  you  Marplot,"  observed  ny  aunt,  in  an 
indignant  whisper.) 

— "  I  must  be  permitted  to  observe  that  it  cannot  be  requisite  to  enter 
into  these  details." 

"No  one  but  my  husband  can  judge  of  that,  mama,"  said  Annie, 
withoot  removing  her  eyes  from  his  face,  "  and  he  will  hear  me.  If  I 
aaj  anything  to  give  you  pain,  mama,  forgive  me.  I  have  lx»iie  pain  first, 
ofton  and  long,  myself." 

^  ^pon  my  word  1 "  gasped  Mrs.  Markleham. 

•'When  I  was  very  young,"  said  Annie,  "quite  a  Kttle  child,  my 
fifit  anociations  with  knowledge  of  any  kind  were  inseparable  from  a 
patient  friend  and  teacher — ^the  friend  of  my  dead  father — ^who  was 
alwajs  dear  to  me.  I  can  remember  nothing  that  I  know,  without 
remembering  him.  He  stored  my  mind  with  its  first  treasures,  and 
•tamped  his  character  upon  them  all.  They  never  could  have  been,  I 
thinl^  as  good  as  they  have  been  to  me,  if  I  had  taken  them  from  any 
other  hands." 

"  Makes  her  mother  nothing ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Markleham. 

"  Not  so,  mama,"  said  Annie ;  "  but  I  make  him  what  he  was.  I 
mnst  do  that.  As  I  grew  up,  he  occupied  the  same  place  still.  I  was 
pnmd  of  his  interest :  deeply,  fondly,  gratefully  attached  to  him.  I  looked 
np  to  him  I  can  hardly  describe  how — as  a  father,  as  a  guide,  as  one 
whose  praise  was  different  from  all  other  praise,  as  one  in  whom  I  could 
have  trusted  and  confided,  if  I  had  doubted  all  the  world.  You  know, 
mama,  how  young  and  inexperienced  I  was,  when  you  presented  him 
before  me,  of  a  sudden,  as  a  lover." 

"  I  have  mentioned  the  fact,  fifty  times  at  least,  to  everybody  here !  '* 
add  Mrs.  Markleham. 

("  Then  hold  your  tongue,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  and  don't  mention  it  any 
more  I "  muttered  my  aunt). 

'  ■*  It  was  so  great  a  change:  so  great  a  loss,  I  felt  it,  at  first,"  said  Annie, 
atiU  preserving  the  same  look  and  tone,  "  that  I  was  agitated  and  dis- 
tressed. I  was  but  a  girl ;  and  when  so  great  a  change  came  in  the 
dbaraeter  in  which  I  had  so  long  looked  up  to  him,  I  think  I  was  sorry. 
Bat  nothing  oould  have  made  him  what  he  used  to  be  again ;  and  I  was 
proud  that  he  should  think  me  so  worthy,  and  we  were  married." 

" — ^At  Saint  Alphage,  Canterbury,"  oWrved  Mrs.  Markleham. 
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("  Confound  the  woman  1 "  said  my  aunt,  "  she  ronV  be  quiet !  '*) 

"  I  never  thought,"  proceeded  Annie,  with  a  heightened  color,  **  of  any 
worldly  gain  that  my  husband  would  bring  to  me.  My  young  heart  had 
no  room  in  its  homage  for  any  such  poor  reference.  Mama,  forgive  me 
when  I  say  that  it  was  you  who  first  presented  to  my  mind  the  thought 
that  any  one  could  wrong  me,  and  wrong  him,  by  such  a  cruel  suspicion." 

"  Me  1 "  cried  Mrs.  Markleham. 

("  Ah  !  You,  to  be  sure  I "  observed  my  aunt,  "  and  you  can*t  fan  it 
away,  my  military  friend  1 ") 

"  It  was  the  first  unhappiness  of  my  new  life,"  said  Annie.  "  It  was 
the  first  occasion  of  every  unhappy  moment  I  have  known.  Those  moments 
have  been  more,  of  late,  than  I  can  count;  but  not — my  generous 
husband ! — not  for  the  reason  you  suppose ;  for  in  my  heart  there  is  not 
a  thought,  a  recollection,  or  a  hope,  that  any  power  could  separate 
from  you  1 " 

She  raised  her  eyes,  and  clasped  her  hands,  and  looked  as  beautiful  and 
true,  I  thought,  as  any  Spirit.  The  Doctor  looked  on  her,  henceforth,  as 
stedfastly  as  she  on  liim. 

'*  Mama  is  blameless,"  she  went  on,  "  of  having  ever  urged  you  for 
herself,  and  she  is  blameless  in  intention  everyway,  I  am  sure, — but  when 
I  saw  how  many  importunate  claims  that  were  no  claims  were  pressed  upon 
you  in  my  name ;  how  you  were  traded  on  in  my  name ;  how  genemis 
you  were,  and  how  Mr.  Wickfield,  who  had  your  welfare  reiy  mudi  at 
heart,  resented  it ;  the  first  sense  of  my  exposure  to  the  mean  suspicioa  that 
my  tenderness  was  bought — and  sold  to  you,  of  all  men,  on  earth — fell 
upon  me,  like  unmerited  disgrace,  in  which  I  forced  you  to  participate. 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  was — mama  cannot  imagine  what  it  was — to  We 
this  dread  and  trouble  always  on  my  mind,  yet  know  in  my  own  soul  that 
on  my  marriage-day  I  crowned  the  love  and  honor  of  my  life ! " 

"  A  specimen  of  the  thanks  one  gets,"  cried  Mrs.  Markleham,  in  tears, 
"  for  taking  care  of  one's  family !     I  wish  I  was  a  Turk  1  " 

("  I  wish  you  were,  with  all  my  heart — and  in  your  native  countiy ! " 
said  my  aunt). 

**  It  was  at  that  time  that  mama  was  most  solicitous  about  my  Cousin 
Maldon.  I  had  liked  him :  "  she  spoke  softly,  but  without  any  hesitation  : 
"  very  much.  We  had  been  little  loVers  once.  If  circumstances  had 
not  happened  otherwise,  I  might  have  come  to  persuade  myself  that  I 
really  loved  him,  and  might  have  married  him,  and  been  most  wretched. 
There  can  be  no  disparity  in  marriage  like  unsuitability  of  mind  and  purpose.'* 

I  pondered  on  those  words,  even  while  I  was  studiously  attending  to 
what  followed,  as  if  they  had  some  particular  interest,  or  some  strange 
application  that  I  could  not  divine.  "  There  can  be  no  disparity  in  ma- 
riage  like  unsuitability  of  mind  and  purpose  " — "  no  disparity  in  marriage 
like  unsuitability  of  mind  and  purpose."  W^  . 

**  There  is  nothing,"  said  Annie,  "  that  we  have  in  common.    I  hai?  f 
long  found  that  there  is  nothing.     If  I  were  thankful  to  my  hushand  for  ' 
no  more,  instead  of  for  so  much,  I  should  be  thankful  to  him  for  having 
saved  me  from  the  first  mistaken  impulse  of  my  undisciplined  heart;" 

She  stood  quite  stiU,  before  the  Doctor,  and  spoke  with  an  eanestneas 
that  thrilled  me.    Yet  her  voice  was  just  as  quiet  as  before. 
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"  When  he  was  waiting  to  be  the  object  of  your  monificenoe,  so  freely 
bestowed  for  my  sake,  and  when  I  was  unhappy  in  the  mercenary 
shape  I  was  made  to  wear,  I  thought  it  would  have  become  him  better  to 
haTe  worked  his  ovm  way  on.  I  thought  that  if  I  had  been  he,  I  would 
have  tried  to  do  it,  at  the  cost  of  almost  any  hardship.  But  I  thought  no 
worse  of  him,  until  the  night  of  his  departure  for  India.  That  night  I 
knew  he  had  a  false  and  thankless  heart.  I  saw  a  double  meaning,  then, 
in  Mr.  Wickfield's  scrutiny  of  me.  I  perceived,  for  the  first  time,  the  dark 
Bospidon  that  shadowed  my  life." 

"  Suspicion,  Annie  1 "  saiid  the  Doctor.     "  No,  no,  no ! " 

"  In  your  mind  there  was  none,  I  know,  my  husband  1 "  she  returned. 
**  And  when  I  came  to  you,  that  night,  to  lay  down  all  my  load  of  shame 
and  grief,  and  knew  that  I  had  to  tell,  that,  underneath  your  roof,  one 
of  my  own  kindred,  to  whom  you  had  been  a  benefactor,  for  the  love 
of  me,  had  spoken  to  me  words  that  should  have  found  no  utterance, 
eren  if  I  had  been  the  weak  and  mercenary  wretch  he  thought  me — my 
mind  revolted  from  the  taint  the  very  tale  conveyed.  It  died  upon  my 
lips,  and  from  that  hour  till  now  has  never  passed  them." 

Mrs.  Markleham,  with  a  short  groan,  leaned  back  in  her  easy  chair ;  and 
retired  behind  her  fan,  as  if  she  were  never  coming  out  any  more. 

"  1  have  never,  but  in  your  presence,  interchanged  a  word  with  him 
from  that  time ;  then,  only  when  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  avoidance 
c^  this  explanation.  Years  have  passed  since  he  knew,  from  me,  what  his 
ntoation  here  was.  The  kindnesses  you  have  secretly  done  for  his  advance- 
ment, and  then  disclosed  to  me,  for  my  surprise  and  pleasure,  have  been,  you 
will  believe,  but  aggravations  of  the  unhappiness  and  burden  of  my  secret.'* 

She  sunk  down  gently  at  the  Doctor's  feet,  though  he  did  his  utmost 
to  prevent  her ;  and  said,  looking  up,  tearfully,  into  his  face  : 

"  Do  not  speak  to  me  yet  1  Let  me  say  a  little  more  1  Bight  or 
wrong,  if  this  were  to  be  done  again,  I  think  I  should  do  just  the  same. 
Yon  never  can  know  what  it  was  to  be  devoted  to  you,  with  those  old  asso- 
ciations ;  to  find  that  any  one  could  be  so  hard  as  to  suppose  that  the 
tmth  of  my  heart  was  bartered  away,  and  to  be  surrounded  by  appearances 
confirming  that  belief.  I  was  very  young,  and  had  no  adviser.  Between 
mama  and  me,  in  all  relating  to  you,  there  was  a  wide  division.  If  I 
shrunk  into  myself,  hiding  the  disrespect  I  had  undergone,  it  was  because 
I  honored  you  so  much,  and  so  much  wished  that  you  should  honor  me  1 " 

"  Annie,  my  pure  heart ! "  said  the  Doctor,  "  my  dear  girl  1 " 

•*  A  little  more  !  a  very  few  words  more  !  I  used  to  think  there  were 
to  many  whom  you  might  have  married,  who  would  not  have  brought 
tach  charge  and  trouble  on  you,  and  who  would  have  made  your  home 
a  worthier  home.  I  used  to  be  afraid  that  I  had  better  have  remained 
yonr  pupil,  and  almost  your  child.  I  used  to  fear  that  I  was  so  unsuited 
to  your  learning  and  wisdom.  If  all  this  made  me  shrink  within  myself 
Ou  indeed  it  did),  when  I  had  that  to  tell,  it  was  still  because  I  honored 
you  so  much,  and  hoped  that  you  might  one  day  honor  me." 

**  That  day  has  shone  this  long  time,  Annie,"  said  the  Doctor, ''  and 
can  have  but  one  long  night,  my  dear." 

"  Another  word !  I  afterwards  meant — stedfastly  meant,  and  purposed  to 
myself — to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  knowing  the  unworthinessof  one  to  whom 
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you  had  been  so  good.    And  now  a  last  word,  deavMtand  best  of  friends ! 
The  caose  of  the  kte  change  in  yon,  which  I  hare  seen  with  so  mnch  pain  and 
sorrow,  and  have  Bometimes  referred  to  my  old  apprehensdon — atotiier  times 
to  lingering  suppositions  nearer  to  the  truth — has  been  made  clear  to-night ; 
and  by  an  accident  I  have  also  come  to  know,  to-night,  the  faU  measure  of 
your  noble  trust  in  me,  even  under  that  mistake.    I  do  not  hope  that  aoj 
love  and  duty  I  may  render  in  return,  will  erer  make  me  worthy  of  your 
priceless  confidence ;  but  with  all  this  knowledge  fresh  upon  me^  I  csn 
lift  my  eyes  to  this  dear  face,  revered  as  a  father'*,  lored  as  a-  husband'^ 
sacred  to  me  in  my  childhood  as  a  fiiend's,  and  solemnly  dedars  tiiat 
in  my  lightest  thought  I  have  never  wronged  you ;  never  wovcnd  in  the 
love  and  the  fidelity  I  owe  you  1 " 

She  had  her  arms  around  the  Doctor's  neck,  and  he  liBsnt  hn  hnel 
down  over  her,  mingling  his  grey  hair  with  her  dark  brown  trciseK. 

**  Oh,  hold  me  to  your  heart,  my  husband !  Never  oast  me  out  1  Dd  not 
think  or  speak  of  disparity  between  us,  for  there  is  none,  except  in  dl  my 
many  imperfections.  Every  succeeding  year  I  have  known  tfaia  better,  as  I 
have  esteemed  you  more  and  more.  Oh,  take  me  to  your  hevi^  mf 
husband,  for  my  love  was  founded  en  a  rock,  and  it  endures !  " 

In  the  silence  that  ensued,  my  aunt  walked  gravdy  up  to  Mr.  "SUk, 
without  at  all  hurrying  herself,  and  gave  him  a  hug  and  a  sounding  kiss. 
And  it  was  very  fortunate,  with  a  view  to  his  credit,  that  she  did-  so ;  tor 
I  am  confident  that  I  detected  him  at  that  moment  in  the  aet  of  milaiig 
preparations  to  stand  on  one  leg,  as  an  appropriate  expression  oi  dd%ht 

'*  You  are  a  very  remarkable  man,  Didc  1 "  said  my  aunt,  with  an  or 
of  unqualified  approbatixMi ;  "  and  never  pretend  to  be  —y  thing  cfa^ 
for  I  know  better  !  " 

With  that,  my  aunt  pulled  him  by  the  sleeve,  and  nodded  to  me ;  and 
we  three  stole  quietly  out  of  the  room,  and  came  away. 

"  That 's  a  settler  for  our  military  friend,  at  any  rate,"  said  my  sont, 
on  the  way  home.  "  I  should  sleep  the  better  for  that,  if  there  was  no* 
thing  else  to  be  glad  of !  " 

"  She  was  quite  overcome,  I  am  afraid,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  with-  giest 
commiseration. 

*'  What  1     Did  you  ever  see  a  crocodile  overcome  ?  "  inquired  my  aDBt 

**  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  a  crocodile,"  retio-ned  Mr.  Dick,  mildly. 

''  There  never  would  have  been  anything  the  matter,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
that  old  Animal,"  said  my  aunt,  with  strong  emphasis.  '*  It 's  very  mudi 
to  be  wished  that  some  mothers  would  leave  their  daughters  alone  after 
marriage,  and  not  be  so  violently  aifectionate.  They  seem  to  think  the 
only  return  that  can  be  made  them  for  bringing  an  unfortunate  yoong 
woman  into  the  world — God  bless  my  soul,  as  if  she  asked  to  be  faroaght, 
or  wanted  to  come ! — is  full  liberty  to  worry  her  out  of  it  again.  What 
are  you  thinking  of,  Trot?" 

I  was  thinking  of  all  that  had  been  said.  My  mind  was  still  runnnig 
on  some  of  the  expressions  used.  "  There  can  be  no  disparity  in  marriage 
like  unsuitability  of  mind  and  purpose."  '*  The  first  mistaken  impulse  of 
an  undisciplined  heart."  ''  My  love  was  founded  on  a  rock."  But  «e 
were  at  home ;  and  the  trodden  leaves  were  lying  under-foot,  and  the 
autumn  wind  was  blowing. 
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CHAPTEB  XLVL 


INTBLLIQBNGE. 


I  icuiT  have  been  married,  if  I  may  trust  to  mj  imperfect  memoiy  for 
dates,  about  a  year  or  so,  when  one  eveningy  at  I  was  returning  finom.  m 
flolittty  w|dk«  thinking  of  the  book  I  was  then  writings — for  my  succesa  had 
•tfiadily  inpreased  with  my  steady  application,  and  I  was  engaged  at  that 
time  upon  my  first  work  of  fiction  —  I  came  past  Mrs*  Steerforth's  houae. 
I  had  often  passed  it  before,  during  my  residence  in  that  neigfabouriiood, 
though  never  when  I  could  choose  another  road.  Howbeit,  it  did  sometimes 
happen  that  it  was  not  easy  to  find  another,  without  making,  a  long  eurcuit; 
and  so  I  had  passed  that  way,  upon  the  whole,  pretty  often. 

I  had  never  done  more  than  glance  at  the  house*  as  I  went  by  with  a 
qaidEcned  step.  It  had  been  uniformly  gloomy  and  dull.  None  of  the 
best  rooms  abutted  on  the  road ;  and  the  narrow,  heavily-framed  dd- 
&shioned  windows,  never  cheerful  under  any  circumstances,  looked  very 
dismal,  close  shut,  and  with  their  blinds  always  drawn  down.  Th^ra  was 
m  covered  way  across  a  little  paved  court,  to  an  entrance  that  was  never 
tised ;  and  there  was  one  round  staircase  window,  at  odds  with  all  the 
rest,  and  the  only  one  unshaded  by  a  blind,  which  had  the  same  unoceu- 
pied  blank  look.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  saw  a  light  in  all  the  house. 
if  I  had  been  a  casual  passer-by,  I  should  have  probably  supposed  that 
some  childless  person  lay  dead  in  it.  If  I  had  happily  possessed  no  know- 
ledge of  the  place,  and  bad  seen  it  often  in  that  changeless  state,  I  should 
have  pleased  my  fancy  with  many  ingenious  speculations,  I  dare  say. 

As  it  was,  I  thought  as  little  of  it  as  I  might.  But  my  mind  could  not  go 
by  it  and  leave  it,  as  my  body  did ;  and  it  usually  awakened  a  long  train  of 
neditationa.  Coming  before  me,  on  this  particukr  evening  that  I  mention, 
mingled  with  the  childish  recollections  and  later  fancies,  the  ghosts  of 
half-formed  hopes,  the  broken  shadows  of  disappointments  dimly  seen  and 
understood,  the  blending  of  experience  and  imagination,  incidental  to  the 
occupation  with  which  my  thoughts  had  been  busy,  it  was  more  than  com- 
monly suggestive.  I  fell  into  a  brown  study  as  I  walked  on,  and  a  voice 
at  my  side  made  me  start. 

It  was  a  woman's  voice,  too.  I  was  not  long  in  recollecting  Mrs. 
Steerforth's  little  parlor-maid,  who  had  formerly  worn  blue  ribbons  in  her 
cap.  She  had  taken  them  out  now,  to  adapt  herself,  I  suppose,  to  the 
altered  character  of  the  house ;  and  wore  but  one  or  two  disconsolate  bows 
of  sober  brown. 

**  If  you  please,  sir,  would  you  have  the  goodness  to  walk  in,  and  speak 
to  Miss  DarUe  ?  " 

"  Has  Miss  Dortle  sent  you  for  me  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Not  to-night,  sir,  but  it 's  just  the  same.  Miss  Dartle  saw  you  pass 
a  night  or  two  ago ;  and  I  was  to  sit  at  work  on  the  staircase,  and  when  I 
aaw  you  pass  again,  to  ask  you  to  step  in  and  speak  to  her." 
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I  turned  back,  and  inquired  of  my  conductor,  as  we  went  along,  how 
Ifrs.  Steerforth  was.  She  said  her  lady  was  but  poorly^  and  kept  her  own 
room  a  good  deal. 

liVhen  we  arrived  at  the  house,  I  was  directed  to  Miss  Dartle  in  the 
garden,  and  left  to  make  my  presence  known  to  her  myself.  She  was 
sitting  on  a  seat  at  one  end  of  a  kind  of  terrace,  overlooking  the  great  city. 
It  was  a  sombre  evening,  with  a  lurid  light  in  the  sky ;  and  as  I  saw  tbe 
prospect  scowling  in  the  distance,  with  here  and  there  some  larger  object 
startmg  up  into  the  sullen  glare,  I  fancied  it  was  no  inapt  oompani<m  to 
the  memory  of  this  fierce  woman. 

She  saw  me  as  I  advanced,  and  rose  for  a  moment  to  reoeiye  me.  I 
thought  her,  then,  still  more  colorless  and  thin  than  when  I  had  sem  hat 
last ;  tbe  flashing  eyes  still  brighter,  and  the  scar  stiU  plainer. 

Our  meeting  was  not  cordiaL  We  had  parted  angrily  on  the  last 
occasion ;  and  there  was  an  air  of  disdain  about  her,  which  she  took  no 
pains  to  conceaL 

"  I  am  told  you  wish  to  speak  to  me.  Miss  Dartle ;"  said  I,  standing 
near  her,  with  my  hand  upon  the  back  of  the  seat,  and  declining  lier 
gesture  of  invitation  to  sit  down. 

"  If  you  please,"  said  she.     "  Pray  has  this  girl  been  found  P  ** 

"  No." 

"  And  yet  she  has  run  away ! " 

I  saw  her  thin  lips  working  while  she  looked  at  me,  as  if  they  were 
eager  to  load  her  with  reproaches. 

"  Run  away  P  "  I  repeated. 

"  Yes  1  From  him,"  she  said  with  a  laugh.  "  If  she  is  not  found, 
perhaps  she  never  will  be  found.     She  may  be  dead ! " 

The  vaunting  cruelty  with  which  she  met  my  glance,  I  never  saw 
expressed  in  any  other  face  that  ever  I  have  seen. 

"  To  wish  her  dead,"  said  I,  "  may  be  the  kindest  wish  that  one  of 
her  own  sex  could  bestow  upon  her.  I  am  glad  that  time  has  softened 
you  so  much.  Miss  Dartle." 

She  condescended  to  make  no  reply,  but,  turning  on  me  with  anotber 
scornful  laugh,  said : 

"  The  friends  of  this  excellent  and  much-injured  young  lady  arc  friends 
of  yours.  You  are  their  champion,  and  assert  their  rights.  Bo  you  wish 
to  know  what  is  known  of  her  ? 

"Yes,"  said  I. 

She  rose  with  an  ill-favored  smile,  and,  taking  a  few  steps  towards  a 
wall  of  holly  that  was  near  at  hand,  dividing  the  lawn  from  a  kitchen- 
garden,  said,  in  a  louder  voice,  "  Come  here  I  " — as  if  she  were  calling  to 
some  unclean  beast. 

"  You  will  restrain  any  demonstrative  championship  or  vengeance  in 
this  place,  of  course,  Mr.  Copperfield  P  "  said  she,  looking  over  her  shoulder 
at  me  with  the  same  expression. 

I  inclined  my  head,  without  knowing  what  she  meant ;  and  she  said, 
"Come  here!"  again;  and  returned,  followed  by  the  respectable  Mr. 
Littimer,  who,  with  undiminished  respectability,  made  me  a  bow,  and 
took  up  his  position  behind  her.    The  air  of  wicked  grace :  of  triumph,  in 
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whicli,  strange  to  say,  there  was  yet  something  feminine  and  alloring:  with 
which  she  reclined  upon  the  seat  between  ns,  and  looked  at  me,  was 
worthy  of  a  crnel  Princess  in  a  Legend. 

*'  Now,"  said  she,  imperiously,  without  glancing  at  him,  and  touching 
the  old  wound  as  it  throbbed :  perhaps,  in  this  instance,  with  pleasure 
rather  than  pain.     **  Tell  Mr.  Copperfield  about  the  flight." 

•*  Mr.  James  and  myself,  ma'am " 

"  Don't  address  yourself  to  me  1  "  she  interrupted,  with  a  frown. 

**  Mr.  James  and  myself,  sir " 

"  Nor  to  me,  if  you  please,"  said  I. 

Mr.  Littimer,  without  being  at  all  discomposed,  signified  by  a  slight 
obeisance,  that  anything  that  was  most  agreeable  to  us  was  most  agreeable 
to  him ;  and  began  again  : 

"  Mr.  James  and  myself  have  been  abroad  with  the  young  woman,  ever 
dnoe  she  left  Yarmouth  under  Mr.  James's  protection.  We  have  been  in 
a  Tsriety  of  places,  and  seen  a  deal  of  foreign  country.  We  have  been  in 
France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  in  fact,  almost  tdl  parts." 

He  looked  at  the  back  of  the  seat,  as  if  he  were  addressing  himself 
to  that ;  and  softly  placed  upon  it  with  his  hands,  as  if  he  were  striking 
chords  upon  a  dumb  piano. 

**  Mr.  James  took  quite  uncommonly  to  the  young  woman ;  and  was 
more  settled,  for  a  length  of  time,  than  I  have  knovm  him  to  be  since  I 
have  been  in  his  service.  The  young  woman  was  veiy  improvable,  and 
spoke  the  languages ;  and  wouldn't  have  been  known  for  the  same  country- 
person.     I  noticed  that  she  was  much  admired  wherever  we  went." 

Miss  Dartle  put  her  hand  upon  her  side.  I  saw  him  steal  a  glance  at 
her,  and  slightly  smile  to  himself. 

**  Very  much  admired,  indeed,  the  young  woman  was.  What  with  her 
dress;  what  with  the  air  and  sun ;  what  with  being  made  so  much  of ; 
what  with  this,  that,  and  the  other ;  her  merits  really  attracted  general 
notice." 

He  made  a  short  pause.  Her  eyes  wandered  restlessly  over  the  distant 
prospect,  and  she  bit  her  nether  lip  to  stop  that  busy  mouth. 

Taking  his  hands  from  the  seat,  and  placing  one  of  them  within  the 
other,  as  he  settled  himself  on  one  leg,  Mr.  Littimer  proceeded,  with  his 
eyes  cast  down,  and  his  respectable  head  a  little  advanced,  and  a  little  on 
one  side : 

*'  The  young  woman  went  on  in  this  manner  for  some  time,  being 
occasionally  low  in  her  spirits,  until  I  think  she  began  to  weary  Mr.  James 
by  giving  way  to  her  low  spirits  and  tempers  of  that  kind ;  and  things 
were  not  so  comfortable.  Mr.  James  he  began  to  be  restless  again.  The 
more  restless  he  got,  the  worse  she  got ;  and  I  must  say,  for  myself,  that  I 
had  a  very  difficult  time  of  it  indeed  between  the  two.     Still  matters  were 

Etched  up  here,  and  made  good  there,  over  and  over  again ;  and  altogether 
ited,  I  am  sure,  for  a  longer  time  than  anybody  could  have  expected." 
Becaliing  her  eyes  from  the  distance,  she  looked  at  me  again  now,  with 
her  former  air.     Mr.  Littimer,  clearing  his  throat  behind  his  hand  with  a 
respectable  short-cough,  changed  legs,  and  went  on : 

**  At  last,  when  there  had  been,  upon  the  whole,  a  good  many  words 
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and  reproaches,  Mr.  James  he  set  off  one  monung^  from  the  neighboiurliood 
of  Kaplea»  where  we  had  a  villa  (the  young  woman  being  Y&y  partial  to 
the  sea),  and,  under  pretence  of  coming,  back  in  a  dajr  or  so,  hdi  it  in 
charge  with  me  to  break  it  out^  that,,  for  the  general  happiness  o£  all  con- 
cerned, he  was  " — ^here  an  interruption  o£  the  short  cough — '*  gone. 
But  Mr.  James,  I  must  say,  certainly  did  behave  extremdy  hononUe; 
for  he  proposed  that  the  young  woman  should,  marry  a  very  reapeetable 
person,  who  was  fully  prepared  to  overlook  the  past,  and  who  wis,  at 
least,  as  good  as  anybody  the  young  woman  ooukL  haFe  a^uced-  to  in  a 
regular  way :  her  connexions  being  very  common." 

He  changed  legs  again,  and  wetted  his  lips.  I  was  convinoed  tint  tlie 
scoundrel  spoke  of  himself,  and  I  saw  my  CKHXviction  zBflaotad  la  Mtai 
Dartle's  face. 

*'  This  I  also  had  it  in  charge  to  communicate.  I  was  wiUing  to  do 
anything  to  relieve  Mr.  James  from  his  difficulty*  and  to  restone  harmoqr 
between  himself  and  an  affectionate  parent,  who  has  undergoiw  sa  mock 
on  his  account.  Therefore  I  undertook  the  commission.  The  yoang 
woman's  violence  when  she  came  to,  after  I  broke  the  faet  of  his  duutire, 
was  beyond  all  expectations.  She  was  quite  mad,  and  had  to  be  neULby 
force;  or,' if  she  couldn't  have  got  to  a  knife,  or  got  to  the  sea,  abe'dkafo 
beaten  her  head  against  the  marble  floor." 

Miss  Dartle,  leaning  back  upon  the  seat,  with  a  L*ght  of  ernltaKi  ia 
her  face,  seemed  ahnost  to  caress  ihe  sounds  this  fellow  had  uttered. 

"  But  when  I  came  to  the  second  part  of  what  had  been  oitnuted  to 
me,"  said  Mr.  Littimer,  rubbing  his  hands,  uneasily,  "  which  anybed^ 
might  have  supposed  would  have  been,  at  all  events,  appreoiated  m  a 
kind  intention,  then  the  young  woman  came  out  in  her  true  ookm  A 
more  outrageous  person  I  never  did  see.  Her  conduct  was  aniprisiiigly 
bad.  She  had  no  more  gratitude,  no  more  feeling,  no  more  patumoe^  ao 
more  reason  in  her,  than  a  stock  or  a  stone.  If  I  hadn't  been  npea  mf 
guard,  I  am  convinced  she  would  have  had  my  Wood." 

**  I  think  the  better  of  her  for  it,"  said  I,  indignantly*. 

Mr.  Littimer  bent  his  head,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Indeed,  sir  P  Bui 
you  're  young  !  "  and  resumed  his  narrative. 

*'  It  was  necessary,  in  short,  for  a  time,  to  take  away  everything  b^ 
her,  that  she  could  do  herself,  or  anybody  else,  an  injury  with,  and  to  Ml 
her  up  close.  Notwithstanding  which,  she  got  out  in  the  night ;  fenced 
the  lattice  of  a  window,  that  I  had  nailed  up  myself ;  dropp^  on  a  vine 
that  was  trailed  below;  and  never  has  been  seen  or  heud  q(  to  b| 
knowledge,  since." 

".She  is  dead,  perhaps,"  said  Miss  Dartle,  with  a  smile,  as  if  she  ooald 
have  spunied  the  body  of  the  ruined  girL 

"  She  may  have  drownded  herself,  miss,"  returned  Mr.  littimff, 
catching  at  an  excuse  for  addressing  himself  to  somebody.  "  It's 
very  possible.  Or,  she  may  have  had  assistance  from  the  boatmen,  aod 
the  boatmens'  wives  and  children.  Being  given  to  low  company,  sbe 
was  very  much  in  the  habit  of  talking  to  them  on  the  beach,  Miai 
Dartle,  and  sitting  by  their  boats.  1  have  known  her  do  it,  whea 
Mr.  James  has  been  away,  whole  days.    Mr.  James  was  far  from  pleased 
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to  find  oat,  once,  ibat  she  had  told  the  children  she  was  a  boatman'a 
daughter,  and  that  in  her  own:  oouniiy,.  long  ago,  she  had  roaaied  about 
tiie  beach,  Mke  them." 

Oh,  Emily  1  Unhappy  beauty  1  What  a  pictnre  xoae  before  ma  of  her 
sitting  on  the  far-off  shore,  among  the  children  like  herself  whoi  she  was 
innocent,  listening  to  little  voices  snch  aft  might  have  called  her  Mother 
had  she  been  a  poor  man's  wife ;  and  to  the  great  voioe  of  the  sea,  with, 
ita  eternal  "Never  more  I " 

**  When  it  was  clear  that  nothing  coold  be  done.  Miss  Dartlei — " 

"  Did  I  tell  you  not  to  speak  to  me  ?  "  she  said,  with  stem  contempt. 

**  You  spoke  to  me,  miss,"  he  replied.  "  I  beg  your  pardon.  But 
it  'a  my  service  to  obey." 

"  Do  yonr  service,"  she  retomed.    "  Tinish  your  story,  and  go  I  ** 

**  When  it  was  clear,"  he  said,  with  infinite  respectability,  and  an 
^ledient  bow,  ^  that  she  was  not  to  be  found,  I  went  to  Mr.  James,  at 
ike  place  where  it  had  been  agreed  that  I  should  write  to  him,  and 
informed  him  of  what  had  occurred.  Words  passed  between  us  in 
cepscqaepoe,  and  I  felt  it  due  to  my  character  to  leaiie  him.  I  conld 
r,  and  I  have  borne,  a  great  deal  from  Mr.  Jamea;  but  he  insulted 
too  finr.  He  hurt  me.  Knowing  the  unfortunate  difference  between 
himself  and  hia  mother,  and  what  her  anzisty  of  mind  waa  likely  to  be^  I 
look  the  liberty  of  coming  home  to  Enf^and,  and  relating — " 

**  Eor  money  which  I  paid  him,"  said  MissDartle  to  me. 

**  Just  80,  ma'am — and  relating  what  I  knew.  I  am  not  aware,"  said 
ittimer,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  "that  there  is  anything  else. 
i  am  at  present  out  of  employment,  and  should  be  hap]^  to  meet  with  a 
Kspeotable  situation." 

Miaa  Dartle  glanced  at  me,  as  though  she  would  inquire  if  there  wen 
anything  that  I  desired  to  ask.  As  there  was  something  which  had 
•ecnrred  to  my  mind,  I  said  in  reply : 

**  I  could  wish  to  know  from  this — creature,"  I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  utter  any  more  conciliatory  word,  "  whether  they  intercepted  a  letter 
that  was  written  to  her  from  home,  or  whether  he  supposes  that  she 
reeeived  it." 

He  remained  calm  and  silent,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and 
the  tip  of  every  lin&^er  of  his  right  hand  delicately  poised  against  the  tip 
of  eveiy  finger  of  his  left. 

Misa  Dartle  turned  her  head  disdainfully  towarda  him. 

**  I  beg  yonr  pardon,  miss,"  he  said,  awakening  from  his  abstraction, 
**  bnt,  however  submissive  to  yon,  I  have  my  position,  though  a  servant. 
Mr.  Copperfield  and  you,  miss,  are  different  people.  If  Mr.  Copperfi^ 
wishes  to  know  anything  from  me,  I  take  the  liberty  of  reminding 
Mr.  Copperfield  that  he  can  put  a  question  to  me.  I  have  a  character  to 
audntain." 

After  a  momentary  strufrgle  with  myself,  I  turned  my  eyes  upon  him« 
and  said,  "  You  hnve  heard  my  question.  Consider  it  addressed  to  yourself, 
if  you  choose.     AVhat  answer  do  you  make  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  he  rejoined,  with  an  occasional  separation  and  reunion  of  those 
deUcate  tips,  "  my  answer  must  be  qualified ;  because,  to  betray  Mr.  James's 
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conlidciice  to  bis  mother,  and  to  betray  it  to  yon,  are  two  iliffcnnt  ai 
It  is  not  probable,  I  consider,  that  Mr.  Jomea  woald  cnooura)^  the  n 
of  letters  likely  to  increose  low  spirits  and  unpleasonUiess ;  but  f 
thnn  that,  sir,  I  should  wish  to  avoid  going," 

"  la  that  all  ?  "  enquired  Miss  Dartle  of  me. 

1  indicated  that  1  hnd  nothing  more  to  say.     "  Eiccpt,"  I  added,  t 
saw  him  moving  off,  "  thnt  I  understand  this  fellow's  part  in  the 
story,  and  that,  as  I  shall  make  it  known  to  the  hone«t  roan  who  h 
her  father  &om  her  childhood,  I  would  recommend  him  to  avoid  gc 
much  into  public." 

He  had  stopped  the  moment  I  began,  and  had  listened  with  hii  a 
repose  of  manner. 

"  Thank  you,  air.  But  you'll  excuse  mc  if  I  say,  sir,  tlut  tbert  m 
neither  slaves  nor  slave-drivers  in  this  country,  and  thnt  people  art  n 
alloived  to  take  the  law  into  their  onu  hands.  If  they  do,  it  U  i 
their  own  peril,  I  believe,  then  to  other  people's.  Consequentlj  t\ 
I  am  not  at  uti  afraid  of  going  wherever  I  may  wish,  sir." 

With  that,  he  made  me  a  polite  bow ;  and,  with  another  to  1 
went  awny  through  the  arch  in  the  wall  of  holly  by  nhich  he  li 
Klisa  Dartle  and  I  regarded  each  other  for  a  little  while  in 
manner  being  exactly  what  it  was,  when  she  bad  produced  tit 

"  He  says  besides,"  she  observed,  with  a  slow  curling  of  I 
his  master,  as  he  hears,  is  coasting  Spain ;  and  this  done,  i 
Ilia  seafaring  tastes  till  he  is  weary.     But  that  la  of  no 
Between  these  two  proud  persons,  mother  and  son,  there  is  : 
than  before,  and  little  hope  of  its  healing,  for  they  arc  one  at  h 
makea  each  more  obstinate  and  imperious.     Neither  is  this  o 
to  you ;  but  it  introduces  what  I  wish  to  say.    Tins  devil  wboiii  ro<i  ■ 
angel  of,  I  mean  this  low  girl  whom  be  picked  out  of  the  lide-siad,' 
her  black  eyes  full  upon  me,  and  her  passionate  linger  up,  "  inaj  be  ai 
for  I  believe  some  common  things  are  hard  to  die.    If  she  it,  von  Mill 
to  have  a  pearl  of  such  price  found  and  taken  core  of.     S\  e  deair 
too  1  that  he  may  not  by  any  chance  be  made  her  prey  again.     So  i 
arc  united  in  one  interest ;  and  that  is  why  I,  who  would  do  Iter  ij  ~ 
chief  that  so  coarse  a  wretch  b  capable  of  feeling,  have  ( 
hear  what  you  have  heard." 

I  saw,  by  the  change  in  her  face,  that  some  one  waa  ad 
me.     It  was  Mrs,  Stcerforth,  who  gave  me  her  band  m 
of  yore,  and  with  an  augmentation  of  her  former  slatelinesi  of  I 
but  still,   I  perceived — and  I  was  touched  by  it — with  an  JarficnHi  I 
remembrance  of  my  old  love  for  her  son.     She  was  greatly  allerad.    B^  J 
line  figure  was  fur  less  upright,  her  handsome  face  was  deeply  D 
and  her  hair  waa  almost  white.     But  when  she  sat  down  on  tlie  m 
was  a  handsome  lady  still ;  and  well  I  knew  the  bright  eye  with  iU  k 
look,  that  had  been  a  light  in  my  very  dreams  at  school. 

•*  Is  Mr.  Copperfield  informed  of  everything,  fiota  f  " 

"  Yea." 

"And  has  he  heard  Littimer  himself?" 

*'  Yea ;  I  have  told  him  why  jou  wished  it," 
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Toa  are  a  good  girl.  I  hare  had  some  slight  correspondence  with 
your  former  friend,  sir,"  addressing  me,  **  but  it  has  not  restored  his  sense 
of  doty  or  natural  obligation.  Therefore  I  have  no  other  object  in  this, 
than  what  Eosa  has  mentioned.  If,  by  the  course  which  may  relieve  the 
mind  of  the  decent  man  you  brought  here  (for  whom  I  am  sorry — I  can 
say  no  more),  my  son  may  be  saved  from  again  falling  into  ihh  snares  of  a 
designing  enemy,  well ! " 

She  drew  herself  up,  and  sat  looking  straight  before  her,  far  away. 

*'  Madam,"  I  said  respectfully,  "  I  understand.  I  assure  you  I  am  in  no 
danger  of  putting  any  strained  construction  on  your  motives.  But  I  must 
say,  even  to  you,  having  known  this  injured  family  from  childhood,  that  if 
you  suppose  the  girl,  so  deeply  wronged,  has  not  been  cruelly  deluded,  and 
would  not  rather  die  a  hundred  deaths  than  take  a  cup  of  water  from 
your  son's  hand  now,  you  cherish  a  terrible  mistake." 

**  Well,  Eosa,  well  1 "  said  Mrs.  Steerforth,  as  the  other  was  about  to 
interpose,  "  it  is  no  matter.  Let  it  be.  You  are  married,  sir,  I  am 
told?" 

I  answered  that  I  had  been  some  time  married. 

**  And  are  doing  well  ?  I  hear  little  in  the  quiet  life  I  lead,  but  I 
understand  you  are  beginning  to  be  famous." 

*'  I  have  been  very  fortunate,"  I  said,  "  and  find  my  name  connected 
with  some  praise." 

"  You  have  no  mother  ?  " — in  a  softened  voice. 

«  No." 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  she  returned.  **  She  would  have  been  proud  of  you. 
Good  night  1 " 

I  took  the  hand  she  held  out  with  a  dignified,  unbending  air,  and  it  was 
as  calm  in  mine  as  if  her  breast  had  been  at  peace.  Her  pride  could  still 
its  very  pulses  it  appeared,  and  draw  the  placid  veil  before  her  face, 
through  which  she  sat  looking  straight  before  her  on  the  far  distance. 

As  I  moved  away  from  them  along  the  terrace,  I  could  not  help 
observing  how  steadily  they  both  sat  gazing  on  the  prospect,  and  how  it 
thickened  and  closed  around  them.  Here  and  there,  some  early  lamps 
were  seen  to  twinkle  in  the  distant  city ;  and  iu  the  eastern  quarter  of  the 
sky  the  lurid  light  still  hovered.  But,  from  the  greater  part  of  the  broad 
valley  interposed,  a  mist  was  rising  like  a  sea,  which,  mingling  with  the 
darkness,  made  it  seem  as  if  the  gathering  waters  would  encompass  them. 
I  have  reason  to  remember  this,  and  think  of  it  with  awe ;  for  before  I 
looked  upon  those  two  again,  a  stormy  sea  had  risen  to  their  feet. 

.Beflecting  on  what  had  been  thus  told  me,  I  felt  it  right  that  it  should 
be  communicated  to  Mr.  Pe^gotty.  On  the  following  evening  I  went  into 
London  in  quest  of  him.  He  was  always  wandering  about  from  place  to 
place,  with  his  one  object  of  recovering  his  niece  before  him ;  but  was 
more  in  London  than  elsewhere.  Often  and  often,  now,  had  I  seen  him  in 
the  dead  of  night  passing  along  the  streets,  searching,  among  the  few  who 
loitered  out  of  doors  at  those  untimely  hours,  for  what  he  dreaded  to  find. 

He  kept  a  lodging  over  the  little  chandler's  shop  in  Hungerford  Market, 
which  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  more  than  once,  and  from  which  he 
first  went  forth  upon  his  errand  of  mercy.    Hither  I  directed  my  walk. 
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On  msVing  inquiiy  for  liim,  I  learnwl  ffom  Ihe  people  of  1^ 
he  had  not  gone  out  yet,  nnJ  I  should  find  liitu  m  Lis  room 

He  wna  eiltmg  reading  by  a  iviudow  inwiiich  li«  kejit  d  feir  |1 
room  wns  very  neat  nrnJ  orderly.  I  suvr  in  t  moment  lint  i 
kept  prepared  for  her  reception,  Biwl  that  he  never  went  out  but  Iw  M 
it  poBsidle  he  might  bring  ber  homa.  He  hud  uot  kcftrd  > 
at  ihe  door,  and  only  raised  his  eyes  when  I  bid  my  btmd  0] 
shoulder. 

"  Maa'r  Davy !  Thankee,  sir  1  thnnkee  heorly,  for  thia  Tiait  I     8 
doon.     You  're  kindly  welcome,  air  I " 

"  Mr.  Peggotty,"  said  I,  taking  the  choir  he  handad  me,  "  don't  ■ 
much  !     I  have  heard  some  ne«a." 

"OfBra'ly!" 

He  put  his  hand,  in  a  nervoas  manner,  on  his  mouth,  bikI  turned  f 
as  he  fwed  his  eyes  on  mine, 

"  It  gives  no  clue  to  where  the  is ;  but  she  is  not  with  bim." 

Ue  sat  down,  loolting  intently  at  me,  and  listened  in  profaund  IJ 
to  all  1  had  to  tell.     I  weH  remeiober  tlie  sense  of  digmtjr,  b — " 
with  which  the  patient  gravity  of  hia  face  impressed  me 
graduallv  removed  hia  eyes  from  mine,  he  sat  looking  don 
his  forehead  on  his  hand.      He  olTered  no  intemiptioi 
throughout  perfectly  still.      He  sitemed  to  pursue  htr 
the  narrative,  and  to  let  every  other  shape  go  fay  liim, 
nothing. 

When  I  had  done,  he  shaded  his  face,  and  eonttniKd  vk 
out  of  the  window  for  a  lillls  while,  and  occupied  myself  wi 

"How  do  you  fare  to  feel  about  it,  Has'r  DaryP"  I 
length. 

"  I  think  that  she  is  living,"  T  replied. 

"  I  doen't  know.     Maybe  the  first  shock  ms  too  tw^fc,  4  _^_ 

wfldnesa  of  her  art 1     That  thera  blue  water  ns  she  nsed  't»  l[ 

on.     Cutild  she  have  thowt  o'  thai  so  many  year,  Iwcwum  it  <na  h 
her  grave ! " 

He  said  this,  musing,  in  ■  low,  frighlened  Toioe ;  i 
the  little  room. 

"  And  jet,"  be  added,  "  Mas't  Davy,  I  linvn  felt  ■ 
lining — I  have  kuow'd,  awake  and  slMpmg,  as  it  was  >ci 
find  her — I  have  lieen  so  led  on  by  it,  and  held  up  l>y  il 
believe  I  can  have  been  deceived.     No  I  Em'ly  "s  aU*«  1  " 

Ho  put  hia  hand  doitn  firmly  «n  the  table,  and  set  hii  coi 
inlo  a  resolute  expression, 

"  My  niece.  Em'ly,  is  aliv*.  sir!  "  he  said,  atodfattly.    "  I  A 
whecr  it  comm  from,  or  how  'tis,  but  /  am  lohl  nn  she 's  tiiwt ! ' 

He  looked  almost  like  a  man  inspired,  as  he  raid  it.     I  nwtnl  fev  s 
rnoments,  until  he  could  give  me  his  undivided  attention ;  mmI  Uicb  p 
oeedpd  to  explain  the  prccautioD,  that,  it  had  occitrred  to  di«  b 
it  wonld  he  wise  to  lake. 

"  Now,  my  dear  friend — "  I  began. 

"  Thankee,  thankee,  Itiod  sir,"  he  said,  gnuping  taj  h 
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•  ••  If  she  should  make  her  way  to  London,  which  is  likely — ^for  where 
could  she  lose  herself  so  readily  as  in  this  vast  city ;  and  what  would  she 
wish  to  do,  but  lose  and  hide  herself,  if  she  does  not  go  home  ? — " 

**  And  she  won't  go  home,"  he  interposed,  shaking  his  head  mournfully. 

*  If -she  had  left  of  her  own  accord,  she  might ;  not  as  'twas,  sir." 

*'  If  she  should  come  here,"  said  I,  "  I  believe  there  is  one  person,  here, 
more  likely  to  discover  her  than  any  other  in  the  world.  Do  you  remember 
•—hear  what  I  say,  with  fortitude — think  of  your  great  object ! — do  you 
remember  Martha  P  " 

"Of  our  town?" 

I  needed  no  other  answer  than  his  face. 

"  Do  you  know  that  she  is  in  London  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  her  in  the  streets,"  he  answered,  with  a  shiver. 

^  But  you  don't  know,"  said  I,  "  that  £mi]y  was  charitable  to  her, 
with  Ham's  help,  long  before  she  fled  from  home.  Nor,  that,  when  we 
met  one  night,  and  spoke  together  in  the  room  yonder,  over  the  way,  she 
listened  at  the  door." 

**  Mas'r  Davy?'*  he  replied  in  astonishment.  "  That  night  when  it 
mew  so  hard?" 

^  Vhti  night.  I  have  never  seen  her  since.  I  went  back,  after  parting 
firom  you,  to  speak  to  her,  but  she  was  gone.  I  was  unwilling  to  mention 
ker  to  yon  then,  and  I  am  now ;  but  she  is  the  person  of  whom  I  speak, 
and  with  whom  I  think  we  should  communicate.  Do  you  under- 
■tand?" 

**  Too  well,  sb*,"  he  replied.  We  had  sunk  our  voioes,  almost  to  a 
wluner,  and  continued  to  speak  in  that  tone. 

**  Ton  say  you  have  seen  her.  Do  you  think  that  you  eould  find  her? 
I  could  only  hope  to  do  so  by  chance." 

••  I  think,  Mas'r  Davy,  I  know  wheer  to  look." 

*'  It  is  dark.  Being  together,  shall  we  go  out  now,  and  try  to  find  her 
tonight?" 

He  assented,  and  prepared  to  accompany  me.  Without  appearing  to 
observe  what  he  was  doing,  I  saw  how  carefully  he  adjusted  the  little 
room,  put  a  candle  ready  and  the  means  of  lighting  it,  arranged  the  bed, 
and  finally  took  out  of  a  drawer  one  of  her  dresses  ([  remembered  to  have 
aeen  her  wear  it),  neatly  folded  with  some  other  garments,  and  a  bonnet, 
which  he  placed  upon  a  chair.  He  made  no  allusion  to  these  clothes,  neither 
did  I.  There  they  had  been  waiting  for  her,  many  and  many  a  night,  no 
doubt. 

'*  The  time  was,  Mas'r  Davy,"  he  said,  as  we  came  down  stairs,  "  when 
lihowt  this  girl,  Martha,  a'most  like  the  dirt  underneath  my  Em'ly's  feet. 
God  forgive  me,  there 's  a  difference  now  1 " 

As  we  went  along,  partly  to  hold  him  in  conversation,  and  partly  to 
satisfy  myself,  I  asked  him  about  Ham.  He  said,  almost  in  the  same 
words  as  former^,  that  Ham  was  just  the  same,  ''  wearing  away  his  life 
with  kiender  no  care  nohow  for't;  but  never  murmuring,  and  liked 
by  all." 

I  asked  him  what  he  thought  Ham's  state  of  mind  was,  in  reference  to 
the  cause  of  their  misfortunes  ?    Whether  he  believed  it  was  dangerous  ? 
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Wkat  he  supposed,  for  example,  Ham  would  do,  if  he  and  Steerforth  erer 
should  encounter  P 

"  I  doen't  know,  sir,"  he  replied.  **  1  have  thowt  of  it  oftentimes,  but 
I  can't  arrize  myself  of  it,  no  matters." 

I  recalled  to  his  remembrance  the  morning  after  her  departure,  wben 
we  were  all  three  on  the  beach.  "  Do  you  recollect,"  said  I,  "  a  certain 
wild  way  in  which  he  looked  out  to  sea,  and  spoke  about '  the  end  of  it.' " 

"  Sure  I  do ! "  said  he. 

"  What  do  you  suppose  he  meant  P  " 

"  Mas'r  Davy,"  he  replied,  "  I  've  put  the  question  to  myself  a  mort 
o'  times,  and  never  found  no  answer.  And  theer  's  one  curous  thing — 
that,  though  he  is  so  pleasant,  I  wouldn't  fare  to  feel  comfortable  to  try 
and  get  his  mind  upon  't.  He  never  said  a  wured  to  me  as  wam't  as 
dootiful  as  dootiful  could  be,  and  it  ain't  likely  as  he  'd  begin  to  speak 
any  other  ways  now ;  but  it 's  fur  from  being  fleet  water  in  his  mincl, 
where  them  thowts  lays.     It 's  deep,  sir,  and  I  can't  see  down." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  I, "  and  that  has  sometimes  made  me  anxious." 

"  And  me  too,  Mas'r  Davy,"  he  rejoined.  "  Even  more  so,  I  do  assure 
you,  than  his  ventersome  ways,  though  both  belongs  to  the  alteration  in 
liim.  I  doen't  know  as  he  'd  do  violence  under  any  circumstarnoes,  but  I 
hope  as  them  two  may  be  kep  asunders." 

We  had  come,  through  Temple  Bar,  into  the  city.  Conversing  no  more 
now,  and  walking  at  my  side,  he  yielded  himself  up  to  the  ons  aim 
of  his  devoted  life,  and  went  on,  with  that  hushed  concentration  of  hit 
faculties  which  would  have  made  his  figure  solitary  in  a  multitude.  We 
were  not  far  from  Blackfriars  Bridge,  when  he  turned  his  head  and  pointed 
to  a  solitary  female  figure  flitting  along  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
I  knew  it,  readily,  to  be  the  figure  that  we  sought. 

We  crossed  the  road,  and  were  pressing  on  towards  her,  when  it  occurred 
to  me  that  she  might  be  more  disposed  to  feel  a  woman's  interest  in  the 
lost  girl,  if  we  spoke  to  her  in  a  quieter  place,  aloof  from  the  crowd,  and 
where  we  should  be  less  observed.  I  advised  my  companion,  therefore, 
that  we  should  not  address  her  yet,  but  follow  her ;  consulting  in  tlus, 
likewise,  an  indistinct  desire  I  had,  to  know  where  she  went. 

He  acquiescing,  we  followed  at  a  distance  :  never  losing  sight  of  her, 
but  never  caring  to  come  very  near,  as  she  frequently  looked  about 
Once,  she  stopped  to  listen  to  a  band  of  music ;  and  then  we  stopped  too. 

She  went  on  a  long  way.  Still  we  went  on.  It  was  evident,  from  the 
manner  in  which  she  held  her  course,  that  she  was  going  to  some  fixed 
-destination  ;  and  this,  and  her  keeping  in  the  busy  streets,  and,  I  suj^se 
the  strange  fascination  in  the  secresy  and  mystery  of  so  following  any  one, 
made  me  adhere  to  my  first  purpose.  At  length  she  turned  into  a  duD, 
dark  street,  where  the  noise  and  crowd  were  lost ;  and  I  said,  "  We  may 
^peak  to  her  now ;"  and,  mending  our  pace,  we  went  after  her. 
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We  were  now  down  in  Westminster.  We  bad  turned  back  to  follow 
Iier,  baying  encountered  ber  coming  towards  us ;  and  Westminster  Abbey 
was  the  point  at  wbicb  sbe  passed  from  the  lights  and  noise  of  the  leading 
■IreeU.  She  proceeded  so  quickly,  when  she  got  free  of  the  two  currents 
ot  passengers  setting  towards  and  from  the  bridge,  that,  between  this  and 
tlie  advance  she  had  of  us  when  she  struck  off,  we  were  in  the  narrow 
water-side  street  by  Millbank  before  we  came  up  with  her.  At  that 
moment  she  crossed  the  road,  as  if  to  avoid  the  footsteps  that  she  heard 
to  dose  behind ;  and,  without  looking  back,  passed  on  even  more  rapidly. 

A  glimpse  of  the  river  through  a  dull  gateway,  where  some  waggons 
were  housed  for  the  night,  seemed  to  arrest  my  feet.  I  touched  my  com- 
panion without  speaking,  and  we  both  forbore  to  cross  after  her,  and  both 
followed  on  that  opposite  side  of  the  way ;  keeping  as  quietly  as  we  could 
in  the  shadow  of  the  houses,  but  keeping  very  near  her. 

There  was,  and  is  when  I  write,  at  the  end  of  that  low-lying  street,  a 
dilapidated  little  wooden  building,  probably  an  obsolete  old  ferry-house. 
Its  position  is  just  at  that  point  where  the  street  ceases,  and  the  road  begins 
to  lie  between  a  row  of  houses  and  the  river.  As  soon  as  she  came  here, 
and  saw  the  water,  she  stopped  as  if  she  had  come  to  her  destination ;  and 
presently  went  slowly  along  by  the  brink  of  the  river,  looking  intently  at  it. 

All  the  way  here,  I  had  supposed  that  she  was  going  to  some  house ; 
indeed,  1  had  vaguely  entertained  the  hope  that  the  house  might  be  in  some 
way  associated  with  the  lost  girl.  But,  that  one  dark  glimpse  of  the  river, 
through  the  gateway,  had  instinctively  prepared  me  for  her  going  no 
&rther. 

The  neighbourhood  was  a  dreary  one  at  that  time ;  as  oppressive,  sad, 
and  solitary  by  night,  as  any  about  London.  There  were  neither  wharves 
nor  houses  on  the  melancholy  waste  of  road  near  the  great  blank  Prison. 
A  sluggish  ditch  deposited  its  mud  at  the  prison  walls.  Coarse  grass  and 
zank  weeds  straggled  over  all  the  marshy  land  in  the  vicinity.  In  one 
part,  carcases  of  houses,  inauspiciously  b^^n  and  never  finished,  rotted 
away.  In  another,  the  ground  was  cumbered  with  rusty  iron  monsters  of 
steam-boilers,  wheels,  cranks,  pipes,  furnaces,  paddles,  anchors,  diving- 
bells,  windmill-sails,  and  I  know  not  what  strange  objects,  accumulated 
by  some  specuktor,  and  grovelling  in  the  dust,  underneath  which — 
having  sunk  into  the  soil  of  their  own  weight  in  wet  weather — they  had 
the  appearance  of  vainly  trying  to  hide  themselves.  The  clash  and 
glare  of  sundry  fiery  Works  upon  the  river  side,  arose  by  night  to  disturb 
everything  except  the  heavy  and  unbroken  smoke  that  pour^  out  of  their 
chimneys.  Slimy  gaps  and  causeways,  winding  among  old  wooden  piles, 
with  a  sickly  substance  clinging  to  the  latter,  like  green  hair,  and  the  rags 
of  last  year's  handbills  offering  rewards  for  drowned  men  fluttering  above 
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higli>wateT  mark,  led  down  tlirougli  the  oox«  aud  hIuhU  to  the  ebb  (i 
Tbere  wat  a  story  that  one  of  tbe  pits  dug  for  tiic  dead  ta  Ibe  time  of  ^ 
Great  Plague  was  liercabout ;  and  a  bliglitinj;  iufluuM  spcmcd  to  b 
proceeded  from  it  over  the  wbolc  ptace.  Or  dee  it  luoknl  u  if  il  I 
gradually  decoaposed  iuto  that  nightuBR  oondidoii,  out  of  the  oYerilow!ii{ 
of  the  polluted  Etreain. 

As  if  she  were  a  part  of  tlie  leftLiQ  it  bad  caat  oiit,  aud  left  to  carrvfiiil 
and  deeny,  the  girl  we  had  followed  strayed  riowu  to  tlie  rim't  fariii 
Biid  atood  ID  the  midtl  of  llus  iiigbt-piBLiue,  lonely  and  aiiO,  loobof  U  II 
water. 

There  were  somo  boata  and  bar|^'-«  aalr»u<i  in  llw  nwd 
enabled  u»  to  some  wUbia  a  lew  .  -  Uing  u 

signed  to  Mr.  P*ggotty  to  reiii.n  [•aiir»|t« 

shiide  to  tprak  to  ber.     I  did  i  '.ni;  &gmu  « 

tnuiiUmg  ;  for  this  gloamy  euil  '<i  -^ik,  uid  T 

whiid)  abe  stood,  iJmost  w^hin  tb<:  aiirniom  ^Imiliiw  of  ibn  ii 
looking  at  the  lighls  crookedly  reflected  in  tbc  iliong  tiiltf, 
dread  vitbia  mc. 

I  tliiok  aba  was  talking  to  herself.     I  am  mm,  altlitngh  i 
jItaiAg  at  tbs  water,  thut  Lei  afaawl  waa  off  bur  iliuuidarit,  and  ^^^m 
was  louffliog  her  hands  in  it,  in  nn  luuettied  anil  bcwiUlcnd  <f>y.n 
the  oetioti  of  Bskep-wnlkcr  tbafinwsking  porsun.     I  know,  nriH 
forget,  tiiat  there  was  that  in  bet  wild  manner  wbtcb  fw^-  nc  Bd  ai 
but  ibatebe  would  sinli  before  my  eyes,  iiotil  I  bad  her  am  iiilliiiifgi 

At  iha  aame  moment  I  said  ''  Martha ! " 

She  utlctcd  a  terrified  scream,  and  stmgtcleil  *i>h  na  ' 
striuigth  ibal  1  doubt  ill  coslil  havebdd  bar  alotic.  lIutsalN 
ihnn  mine  was  laid  upon  her ;  and  when  abe  cnatd  ber  fri^ 
iitid  Buu'  whose  it  was,  «he  raadc  but  one  mora  afibrt.  and.  >itamaA  il 
betwecD  u«.  Vit  csiried  her  away  &om  tba  waUr  to  wben  IM*  ■ 
some  dry  stones,  and  there  laid  her  down,  crying  and  muaoing.  ]b*1i^ 
while  liie  sat  among  tjio  stones,  holding  her  wrclchoil  bead  wilA  b 

"  Ob,  tlie  river !  "  she  cried  paisiooately.     "  Ob,  the  ri«tl** 

"  Hush,  hush  1 "  said  I.     "  Calm  yourairif." 

But  she  still  repented  the  aomc  words,  coiitimaUy  iiiliiiiiiwu.  "fll^'M 
river  1  "  ovar  and  over  ngoin. 

"  [  know  it 's  Uka  me  1  "  she  nciauneJ.  "  I  know  that  lb 
I  know  tbot  it 'e  the  natural  company  of  nicb  aa  1  am!  It  < 
from  country  places,  when  there  wo*  onco  no  hanq  : 
lu-Ei-pa  ihnuijb  the  ditiual  aUceta,  defiled  and  TaJ-miliU  aiwl  it  a 
away,  bko  my  lif«.  to  a  grtat  eea,  that  is  always  lioublei — tai  1 M  ll 
I  ninst  go  with  it  1 " 

I  have  never  kiiowa  vliat  d*»pair  waa,  Rsccpt  in  the  toaeoflboMw 

"  I  can't  keep  nway  from  it.  I  cnn't  ftirget  it.  It  bacnb 
iK^bl.  U  'a  tiio  only  ibuig  in  all  tUe  worid  ibot  I  am  fit  f 
fit  for  mc.     Ob,  ihe  dreadful  river  1" 

The  ibouKht  passed  through  my  mtiid  that  in  tha  fact 
pooioii.  at  be  Looked  upon  her  witbuut  tpeceli  ur  motaaai.  _ 
read  hia  niece'a  bistoiy,  if  1  had  kiioWB  nothing  of  it.     In 
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any  ptmiing  or  reality,  horror  and  compassioii  so  impressively  blended* 
He  shook  as  if  he  would  have  fallen ;  and  bis  hand — ^I  touched  it  with  my 
own,  for  his  appearance  alarmed  me — was  deadly  cold. 

**  She  is  in  a  state  of  frenzy/'  I  whispered  to  him.  **  She  will  speak 
differently  in  a  little  time." 

I  don't  know  what  he  would  haye  said  in  answer.  He  made  some 
■otion  with  his  mouth,  and  seemed  to  think  he  had  spoken ;  but  he  had 
only  pointed  to  her  with  Ms  outstretched  hand. 

A  new  burst  of  crying  came  upon  her  now,  in  which  she  onoe  more  hid 
her  face  among  the  stones,  and  lay  before  us,  a  prostrate  image  of  hnmili- 
alion.  and  ruin.  Knowing  that  this  state  mnst  pass,  before  we  could 
speak  to  her  with  any  hope,  I  ventured  to  restrain  him  when  he  would 
Ikmwe  raised  her,  and  we  stood  by  in  silence  until  she  became  more 
tnmmii. 

*'  Martha^"  said  I  then,  leaning  down,  and  helping  her  to  rise*— she 
■eemed  to  want  to  rise  as  if  with  the  intention  of  going  away,  but  she  was 
weak,  and  leaned  against  a  boat.  *'  Do  you  know  who  this  is,  who  is 
with  me?" 

She  said  faintly,  "  Yes." 

"  Do  you  know  that  we  have  followed  you  a  long  way  to-night  P" 

Bke  shook  hex  head.  She  looked  neither  at  him  nor  at  me,  but  stood 
HI  a  hnmbled  attitude,  holding  her  bonnet  and  shawl  in  one  huid,  without 
appearing  conscious  of  them,  and  pressing  the  other,  denched,  against 
hat  fiocehead. 

**  Are  you  composed  enough,"  said  I,  **  to  speak  on  the  subject  which' 
so  interested  you — I  hope  Heaven  may  remember  it!  —  that  snowy 
Bight?" 

Her  sobs  broke  out  afresh,  and  she  murmured  some  inarticulate  thanks 
to  me  for  not  having  driven  her  away  from  the  door. 

**  I  want  to  say  nothing  for  myself,"  she  said,  after  a  few  moments. 
**  I  am  bad,  I  am  lost.  I  have  no  hope  at  all.  But  tell  him,  sir,"  she 
had  shrunk  away  from  him,  "  if  you  don't  feel  too  hard  to  me  to  do  it, 
that  I  never  was  in  any  way  the  cause  of  his  misfortune." 

"  It  has  never  been  attiibuted  to  you,"  I  returned,  earnestly  responding 
to  her  earnestness. 

It  was  you,  if  I  don't  deceive  myself,"  she  said,  in  a  broken  voice, 
that  came  into  the  kitchen,  the  night  she  took  such  pity  on  me ;  was 
so  gentle  to  me ;  didn't  shrink  away  from  me  like  all  tiie  rest,  and  gave 
me  such  kind  help  !     Was  it  you,  sir  ?  " 

"  It  was,"  said  I. 

"  I  should  have  been  in  the  river  long  ago,"  she  said,  glancing  at  it 
with  a  terrible  expression,  ''  if  any  wrong  to  her  had  been  upon  my  mind. 
I  never  could  have  kept  out  of  it  a  single  winter's  night,  if  I  had  not  been 
free  of  any  share  in  that  1  " 

"  The  cause  of  her  flight  is  too  well  understood,"  I  said.  "  Yon  are 
innocent  of  any  part  in  it,  we  thoroughly  believe, — we  know." 

"  Oh  I  might  have  been  much  the  better  for  her,  if  I  had  had  a  better 
heart  1 "  exclaimed  the  girl,  with  most  forlorn  regret ;  **  for  she  was 
always  good  to  me !  She  never  spoke  a  word  to  me  but  what  was  pleasant 
and  right.    Is  it  likely  I  would  tiy  to  make  her  what  I  am  myself,  knowing 
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what  I  am  myself,  so  well !  When  I  lost  everythmg  that  makes  life 
dear,  the  worst  of  all  my  thoughts  was  that  I  was  parted  for  ever  from 
her!" 

Mr.  Peggotty,  standing  with  one  hand  on  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  and 
his  eyes  cast  down,  put  his  disengaged  hand  before  his  face. 

"  And  when  I  heard  what  had  happened  before  that  snowy  night,  from 
some  belonging  to  our  town,"  cried  Martha,  "  the  bitterest  thought  in  all 
my  mind  was,  that  the  people  would  remember  she  once  kept  oompany 
with  me,  and  would  say  I  had  corrupted  her  1  When,  Heaven  knows,  I 
would  have  died  to  have  brought  back  her  good  name  I  " 

Long  unused  to  any  self-control,  the  piercing  agony  of  her  lemoiae 
and  grief  was  terrible. 

**  To  have  died,  would  not  have  been  much — ^what  can  I  say  ? — ^I  would 
have  lived ! "  she  cried.  '<  I  would  have  lived  to  be  old,  in  the  wietched 
streets — and  to  wander  about,  avoided,  in  the  dark — and  to  see  the  day 
break  on  the  ghastly  lines  of  houses,  and  remember  how  the  aame  son 
used  to  shine  into  my  room,  and  wake  me  once — ^I  would  have  done  even 
that,  to  save  her  1 " 

Sinking  on  the  stones,  she  took  some  in  each  hand,  and  dadMd 
them  up,  as  if  she  would  have  ground  them.  She  writhed  into  aome  new 
posture  constantly :  stiffening  her  arms,  twisting  them  before  her  bt», 
as  though  to  shut  out  from  her  eyes  the  little  light  there  was,  and  dnx^ 
ing  her  head,  as  if  it  were  heavy  with  insupportable  recollections. 

''What  shall  I  ever  do!"  she  said,  figtiting  thus  with  her  despair. 
*'  How  can  I  go  on  as  I  am,  a  solitary  curse  to  myself,  a  living  di^paes 
to  every  one  I  come  near!"  Suddeidy  she  turned  to  my  con^anioB. 
*'  Stamp  upon  me,  kill  me !  When  she  was  your  pride,  yon  wonU 
have  thought  I  had  done  her  harm  if  I  had  brushed  against  her  in  the 
street.  You  can't  believe — ^why  should  you  ? — a  syllable  that  c(mies  out 
of  my  lips.  It  would  be  a  burning  shame  upon  you,  even  now,  if  ^ 
and  I  exchanged  a  word.  I  don't  complain.  I  don't  say  ahe  and  I  ut 
alike — I  know  there  is  a  long,  long  way  between  us.  I  only  say,  with  ill 
my  guilt  and  wretchedness  upon  my  head,  that  I  am  gratefrd  to  her  from 
my  soul,  and  love  her.  Oh  don't  think  that  all  the  power  I  had  of  kmog 
anything,  is  quite  worn  out !  Throw  me  away,  as  all  the  world  does. 
"SjiH  me  for  being  what  I  am,  and  having  ever  known  her ;  but  don't 
think  that  of  me !  " 

He  looked  upon  her,  while  she  made  this  supplication,  in  a  wild 
distracted  manner ;  and,  when  she  was  silent,  gently  raised  her. 

"  Martha,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  "  God  forbid  as  I  should  judge  yoa. 
Forbid  as  I,  of  all  men,  should  do  that,  my  girl !  Tou  doen't  faioir 
half  the  change  that's  come,  in  course  of  time,  upon  me,  when  joa 
think  it  likely.  Well ! "  he  paused  a  moment,  then  went  on.  "  loa 
doen't  understand  how  'tis  that  this  here  gentleman  and  me  has  wished  to 
speak  to  you.  You  doen't  understand  what  'tis  we  has  afore  as. 
Listen  now ! " 

His  influence  upon  her  was  complete.  She  stood,  shrinkingly,  before 
him,  as  if  she  were  afraid  to  meet  his  eyes ;  but  her  passionate  sorrow  was 
quite  hushed  and  mute. 

"  If  you  heerd,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  *'  owt  of  what  passed  betweea 
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ICas'r  Davy  and  me,  th'  night  when  it  snew  so  hard,  you  know  as  I  have 
been — wheer  not — ^for  to  seek  my  dear  niece.  My  dear  niece/'  he  repeated 
steadily.  "  Pnr  she 's  more  dear  to  me  now,  Martha,  than  ever  she  was 
dear  afore." 

She  put  her  hands  before  her  face ;  but  otherwise  remained  quiet. 

!*  I  haye  heerd  her  tell,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  **  as  you  was  early  left 
iktherless  and  motherless,  with  no  friend  &r  to  take,  in  a  rough  seafaring- 
wi^,  their  place.  Maybe  you  can  guess  that  if  you  'd  had  such  a  friend, 
you  'd  have  got  into  a  way  of  being  fond  of  him  in  course  of  time,  and 
that  my  niece  was  Idender  daughter-like  to  me." 

As  she  was  silently  trembling,  he  put  her  shawl  carefully  about  her, 
taking  it  up  from  the  ground  for  that  purpose. 

''Whereby,"  said  he,  "I  know,  both  as  she  would  go  to  the'wureld's 
fbidest  end  with  me,  if  she  could  once  see  me  again ;  and  that  she  would 
fly  to  the  wureld's  furdest  end  to  keep  off  seeing  me.  For  though  she  ain't 
BO  eall  to  doubt  my  love,  and  doen't — and  doen't,"  he  repeated,  with  a 
q[iiiet  assurance  of  the  truth  of  what  he  said,  "  there 's  shame  steps  in, 
md  keeps  betwixt  us." 

I  read,  in  every  word  of  his  plain  impressive  way  of  delivering  himself, 
new  evidence  of  his  having  thought  of  this  one  topic,  in  every  feature  it 
presented. 

"  According  to  our  reckoning,"  he  proceeded,  "  Mas'r  Davy's  here,  and 
mine,  she  is  like,  one  day,  to  make  her  own  poor  solitai^'  course  to 
London.  We  believe — ^Mas'r  Davy,  me,  and  all  of  us — that  you  are  as 
imiooent  of  everything  that  has  befel  her,  as  the  unborn  child.  Ton  've 
noke  of  her  being  pleasant,  kind,  and  gentle  to  you.  Bless  her,  I  knew 
she  was  I  I  knew  she  always  was,  to  all.  You  're  thankful  to  her,  and 
jon  love  her.  Help  us  all  you  can  to  find  her,  and  may  Heaven  reward 
yotti" 

She  looked  at  him  hastily,  and  for  the  first  time,  as  if  she  were  doubtful 
of  what  he  had  said. 

Will  you  trust  me  P  "  she  asked,  in  a  low  voice  of  astonishment. 
Full  and  free  1 "  said  Mr.  Peggotty. 

To  speak  to  her,  if  I  should  ever  find  her ;  shelter  her,  if  I  have  any 
shelter  to  divide  with  her ;  and  then,  without  her  knowledge,  come  to 
you,  and  bring  you  to  her?  "  she  asked  hurriedly. 

We  both  replied  together,  "  Yes ! " 

She  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  solemnly  declared  that  she  would  devote 
bersdf  to  this  task,  fervently  and  faithfully.  That  she  would  never  waver 
in  it,  never  be  diverted  from  it,  never  relinquish  it,  while  there  was  any 
chance  of  hope.  If  she  were  not  true  to  it,  might  the  object  she  now  had 
in  life,  which  bound  her  to  something  devoid  of  evil,  in  its  passing  away 
from  her,  leave  her  more  forlorn  and  more  despairing,  if  that  were  possible, 
tlian  she  had  been  upon  the  river's  brink  that  night ;  and  then  might  all 
help,  human  and  Divine,  renounce  her  evermore  1 

She  did  not  raise  her  voice  above  her  breath,  or  address  us,  but  said 
this  to  the  m'ght  sky ;  then  stood  profoundly  quiet,  lookiog  at  the  gloomy 
water. 

We  judged  it  expedient,  now,  to  tell  her  all  we  knew;  which  I 
recounted  at  lengtL    She  listened  with  great  attention,  and  with  a  face 
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HaA  often  dumped,  but  ha^  llic  Nune  puT^KMC  in  nil  tl« 

HfT  eyes  occasionBlly  filled  witU  leare.  but  ihoi^  ahe 

U  if  her  Bpint  were  quite  aLlercd,  and  slif^  could  sol  be  too 

Sbe  asktd,  whfn  ull  wns  told,  w lit' re  nc  wen-  to  be  comn 
if  occaaion  should  arise  UnJiT  u  duU  lump  in  Ibe  rani,  1 
«ddreMes  on  a  Idiir  of  my  podcet-book,  which  I  tore  «ut  u 
«ad  which  she  put  in  her  poor  bosom.  I  asked  bex«1ie(«sk 
She  Bud,  after  a  pause,  in  no  place  long.     It  were  better  not 

Mr.  Pegpitty  suggesting  to  nie,  wi  a  wUi»per,  -what  had 
to  myjelf,  I  took  out  my  purae ;  but  I  could  not  pr«v«il 
accept  any  money,  nor  could  I  exact  any  promiae  &a«  h 
do  60  nt  another  lime.     I  represented  to  her  tbat  Mr,  Pc 
be  called,  for  one  io  his  eonditioo,  poor ;  and  that  Uic  ukn  oi  kcr 
in  tliis  aearch,  while  deptaiding  on  her  own  naonroM.  atudtti 
fihe  continued  steadfast.     In  thia  partionlur,  hie  '"*"it"  apm 
equally  powerlesa  ivjth  mine.     Sbe  gratefully  thanked  hm,  but 
inexorable. 

"  There  may  be  work  to  be  got,"  slip  snid,     "  I  "11  tiy." 

"  At  least  take  some  aasistasce,"  1  returned,  "  satil  von  barr  taU.' 

"  I  oould  not  do  what  1  have  promiaed,  for  money, '^  aha  Kali«L  "  I 
could  not  take  it,  if  I  ivas  starving.  To  give  mc  money  woola  ktat^ 
nway  your  trust,  to  take  away  the  object  thai  you  hvn  ftivn  wt,  ta  bit 
away  the  only  certain  thing  that  aavea  me  from  the  lirer." 

"  In  the  name  of  the  (treat  Judge,"  said  I,  "before  wfcon  ym  tti  ti 
of  us  must  atend  at  his  dread  time,  diemiaa  that  Utnible  mIbbi  We  im 
all  do  eome  good,  if  we  will." 

She  trembled,  and  her  lip  shook,  and  her  fane  wa*  paler,  m  ahe  aiaRnd  - 

"  It  has  been  put  in  your  heurta,  perhaps,  to  sue  a  wntdMd  cntfvato 
repentance.  I  am  afraid  to  think  so;  it  erema  too  bold.  If  any  fad 
mould  come  of  me,  I  might  begin  to  hope ;  for  nnlking  but  hani  liiatii~ 
come  of  my  deeds  yet.  I  am  to  be  trusted,  for  thr  tint  tiaw  is  a  haf 
while,  with  my  tniicrable  life,  on  account  of  whnt  raa  kan  gtna  ■> '" 
try  for.     I  know  no  more,  and  I  can  lay  no  more.'* 

Again  ahereDrcaaed  the  tears  that  had  begun  to  low;  ami,  y HJniril 
licr  trembUng  hand,  and  touching  Mr.  Peggotty,  m  cf  then  wm  i^ 
healing  virtue  in  Mm.  went  away  ulong  the  deidnto  rcwl.  Kfae  WIms 
ill,  probably  for  a  long  Itnie.  I  obserted,  tmon  tJuI  c~ 
of  obacrration,  that  ahe  waa  wom  aud  baggaiu,  and  tkat  her  ■ 
expressed  privation  and  endurance. 

We  followed  her  at  a  abort  diatanoe,  onr  way  lyinft  in  II 
tion,  until  wo  canto  back  into  the  lighted  and   pojnilm 
Inui  tnek  imphdt  conljdcnce  in  her  dMilaration,  that  1  Umm  p 
Peggotty,  whctliix  it  would  not  eeen,  in  the  onset,  bkn  dial 
fallow  lufr  any  further.  He  being  of  the  mme  mind,  and  cq« 
her,  we  luffered  her  to  take  her  own  road,  and  took  onra. « 
wards  Highgatn.    11c  acwi)>penie<l  roe  a  good  port  of  lb*  ■ 
wc  patted,  wiib  n  prayer  for  Uie  ancocsa  of  this  frrah  a~ 
new  and  llioiightfiil  mmpflMion  in  him  that  1  was  at  do  tc 

It  waa  midniglit  when  I  arrived  at  hone.     J  had  tiarlMri  i 
Bwl  waa  atamliiig  liiteaing  for  the  doep  b<^  of  Baint  I 
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whidi  I  ihought  had  been  borne  towards  me  among  the  multitude  of 
striking  docka,  when  I  was  rather  surprised  to  see  that  the  door  of  my 
aunt's  cottage  was  open,  and  that  a  faint  light  in  the  entry  was  shining 
ont  across  the  road. 

ndnldng  that  my  aont  might  have  relapsed  into  one  of  her  old  alarms, 
and  might  be  watching  the  progress  of  some  imaginary  conflagration  in 
tlie  distance,  I  went  to  speak  to  her.  It  was  with  Tery  great  surprise  that 
I  saw  a  man  standing  in  her  little  garden. 

He  had  a  glass  and  bottle  in  his  hand,  and  was  in  the  act  of  drinking. 
I  stopped  short,  among  the  thick  foliage  outside,  for  the  moon  was  up 
BOW,  though  obscured ;  and  I  recognised  the  man  whom  I  had  once  sup- 
poaed  to  be  a  delusion  of  Mr.  Dick's,  and  had  onoe  encountered  with  my 
aunt  in  the  streets  of  the  dtj. 

fie  was  eating  as  well  as  drinking,  and  seemed  to  eat  with  a  hungiy 
appetite.  He  seemed  curious  regarding  the  cottage,  too,  as  if  it  were  the 
fHi  time  he  had  aeen  it.  After  stooping  to  put  the  bottle  on  the  ground, 
be  looked  up  at  the  windows,  and  looked  about ;  though  with  a  ooYcrt 
aad  impatient  air,  as  if  he  was  anxious  to  be  gone. 

The  light  in  the  passage  was  obscured  for  a  moment,  and  my  aant  came 
out.  She  was  agitated,  and  told  some  money  into  his  hand.  I  heard  it 
ddnk. 

"What 's  the  use  of  this?  ''  he  demanded. 

**  I  can  spare  no  more,"  returned  my  aunt. 

*•  Then  I  can't  go,"  said  he.    **  Here  1    Too  may  take  it  back  1 " 

^  Ton  bad  man,"  returned  my  aunt,  with  great  emotion ;  **  how  can 

ra  nse  me  so  ?  But  why  do  I  ask  P  It  is  because  yon  know  how  weak 
am  I  What  have  I  to  do,  to  free  myself  for  erer  of  your  risits,  but  to 
abandon  you  to  your  deserts  ?  " 

*'  And  why  don't  you  abandon  me  to  my  deserts  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Fott  ask  me  why !  "  returned  my  aunt.  "  What  a  heart  you  must 
have ! " 

He  stood  moodily  rattling  the  money,  and  shaking  his  head,  until  at 
length  he  said : 

**  Im  this  all  you  mean  to  give  me,  then  ?  " 

'*  It  is  all  I  con  give  you,"  said  my  aunt.  "  You  know  I  have  had 
loncB,  and  am  poorer  tlum  I  used  to  be.  I  have  told  you  so.  Having 
got  it,  why  do  you  give  me  the  pain  of  looking  at  you  for  another  moment, 
and  seeing  what  you  have  become  ?  " 

"  I  have  become  shabby  enough,  if  you  mean  that,"  he  said.  "  I  lead 
the  fife  of  an  owl." 

"  You  stripped  me  of  the  greater  part  of  all  I  ever  had,"  said  my  aunt. 
^  Yaa  dosed  my  heart  against  the  whole  world,  years  and  years.  You 
tmted  me  falsely,  ungratefully,  and  cruelly.  Go,  and  repent  of  it.  Don't 
add  new  injuries  to  the  long,  long  list  of  injuries  yon  have  done  me ! " 

"  Aye!"  he  returned.  "  It's  all  very  fine!— Well !  I  must  do  the 
best  I  can,  for  the  present,  I  suppose." 

In  spite  of  himself,  he  appeared  abashed  by  my  aunt's  indi|;;nnnt  tears, 
and  came  slouching  out  of  the  garden.  Taking  two  or  three  quick  steps, 
as  if  I  had  just  come  up,  I  met  him  at  the  gate,  and  went  in  as  he  came 
out.     We  eyed  one  another  narrowly  in  passing,  and  with  no  favour. 
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"  Aunt,"  said  I,  hurriedly.  "  This  man  alarming  you  again  I  Let  me 
speak  to  him.    Who  is  he  ?  " 

"  Child,"  returned  my  aunt,  taking  my  arm,  "  come  in,  and  don't 
speak  to  me  for  ten  minutes." 

We  sat  down  in  her  little  parlor.  My  aunt  retired  behind  the  round 
green  fan  of  former  days,  which  was  screwed  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  and 
occasionally  wiped  her  eyes,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  she 
came  out,  and  took  a  seat  beside  me. 

"  Trot,"  said  my  aunt,  calmly,  "  it's  my  husband." 

"  Tour  husband,  aunt  P  I  thought  he  had  been  dead ! " 

"  Dead  to  me,"  returned  my  aunt,  "  but  living." 

I  sat  in  silent  amazement. 

"  Betsey  Trotwood  don't  look  a  likely  subject  for  the  tender  paanm," 
said  my  aunt,  composedly, ''  but  the  time  was.  Trot,  when  she  bdiered  in 
that  man  most  entirely.  When  she  loved  him.  Trot,  right  welL  Whsa 
there  was  no  proof  of  attachment  and  affection  that  she  would  not  have 
given  him.  He  repaid  her  by  breaking  her  fortune,  and  nearly  breakiiig 
her  heart.  So  she  put  all  that  sort  of  sentiment,  once  and  for  ever  in  a 
grave,  and  filled  it  up,  and  flattened  it  down." 

"  My  dear,  good  aunt !  " 

"  I  left  him,"  my  aunt  proceeded,  laying  her  hand  as  usual  on  the  \mA 
of  mine,  *'  generously.  I  may  say  at  this  distance  of  time.  Trot,  that  I 
left  him  generously.  He  had  he&a,  so  cruel  to  me,  that  I  might  hare 
effected  a  separation  on  easy  terms  for  myself;  but  I  did  not.  He  soon 
made  ducks  and  drakes  of  what  I  gave  him,  sank  lower  and  kwcr, 
married  another  woman,  I  believe,  became  an  adventurer,  a  gambler,  and 
a  cheat.  What  he  is  now,  you  see.  But  he  was  a  fine-looking  man  whca 
I  married  him,"  said  my  aunt,  with  an  echo  of  her  old  pride  and  admin- 
tion  in  her  tone ;  **  and  I  believed  him — I  was  a  fool ! — ^to  be  the  aonl  of 
honor  1 " 

She  gave  my  hand  a  squeeze,  and  shook  her  head. 

"  He  is  nothing  to  me  now,  Trot, — less  than  nothing.  But,  sooner  than 
have  him  punished  for  his  offences  (as  he  would  be  if  he  prowled  about 
in  this  country),  I  give  him  more  money  than  I  can  afford  at  intervals 
when  he  reappears,  to  go  away.  I  was  a  fool  wheI^I  married  him ;  and  I 
am  so  far  an  incurable  fool  on  that  subject,  that,  for  the  sake  of  what  I 
once  believed  him  to  be,  I  wouldn't  have  even  this  shadow  of  my  idle 
fancy  hardly  dealt  with.    For  I  was  in  earnest.  Trot,  if  ever  a  woman 


was." 


My  aunt  dismissed  the  matter  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  smoothed  hff 
dress. 

"  There,  my  dear !  "  she  said.  "  Now,  you  know  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  end,  and  all  about  it.  We  won't  mention  the  subject  to  one  anotlier 
any  more ;  neither,  of  course,  will  you  mention  it  to  anybody  else.  Tbis 
is  my  grumpy,  frumpy  story,  and  we'll  keep  it  to  ourselves.  Trot !  ** 
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CHAPTEE  XLVm. 

DOMESTIC. 

I  LABOAED  hard  at  my  book,  without  allowing  it  to  interfere  with  the 
pnnctnal  discharge  of  my  newspaper  duties ;  and  it  came  out  and  was 
Tcry  successful.  I  was  not  stunned  by  the  praise  which  sounded  in  my 
ears,  notwithstanding  that  I  was  keenly  alire  to  it,  and  thought  better  of 
my  own  performance,  I  have  little  doubt,  than  anybody  else  did.  It  has 
always  been  in  my  observation  of  human  nature,  that  a  man  who  has  any 
good  reason  to  believe  in  himself  never  flourishes  himself  before  the  faces 
of  other  people  in  order  that  they  may  believe  in  him.  For  this  reason,  I 
retained  my  modesty  in  very  self-respect ;  and  the  more  praise  I  got,  the 
noie  I  tried  to  deserve. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  in  this  record,  though  in  all  other  essentials  it  is 
my  written  memory,  to  pursue  the  history  of  my  own  fictions.  They 
expraas  themselves,  and  I  leave  them  to  themselves.  When  I  refer  to  them, 
incidentally,  it  is  only  as  a  part  of  my  progress. 

Having  some  foundation  for  believing,  by  this  time,  that  nature  and 
accident  had  made  me  an  author,  I  pursued  my  vocation  with  confidence. 
Without  such  assurance  I  should  certainly  have  left  it  alone,  and  bestowed 
my  energy  on  some  other  endeavour.  I  should  have  tried  to  find  out  what 
nature  and  accident  really  had  made  me,  and  to  be  that,  and  nothing  else. 

I  had  been  writing,  in  the  newspaper  and  elsewhere,  so  prosperously, 
that  when  my  new  success  was  achieved,  I  considered  myself  reasonably 
entitled  to  escape  from  the  dreary  debates.  One  joyftd  night,  therefore,  I 
noted  down  the  music  of  the  parliamentary  bagpipes  for  the  last  time,  and 
I  have  never  heard  it  since ;  though  I  still  recognise  the  old  drone  in  the 
newspapers,  without  any  substantial  variation  (except,  perhaps,  that  there 
is  more  of  it),  all  the  livelong  session. 

I  now  write  of  the  time  when  I  had  been  married,  I  suppose,  about  a 
year  and  a  half.  After  several  varieties  of  experiment,  we  had  given  up 
the  housekeeping  as  a  bad  job.  The  house  kept  itself,  and  we  kept  a 
page.  The  principal  function  of  this  retainer  was  to  quarrel  with  the 
cook ;  in  which  respect  he  was  a  perfect  Whittington,  without  his  cat,  or 
the  remotest  chance  of  being  made  Lord  Mayor. 

He  appears  to  me  to  have  lived  in  a  hail  of  saucepan-lids.  His  whole 
existence  was  a  scuffle.  He  would  shriek  for  help  on  the  most  improper 
occasions, — as,  when  we  had  a  little  dinner  party,  or  a  few  friends  m  the 
evening, — and  would  come  tumbling  out  of  the  kitchen,  with  iron  missiles 
flying  after  him.  We  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him,  but  he  was  very  much 
attached  to  us,  and  wouldn't  go.  He  was  a  tearful  boy,  and  broke  ii>^.o 
such  deplorable  lamentations,  when  a  cessation  of  our  connexion  Vha 
hinted  at,  that  we  were  obb'ged  to  keep  him.  He  had  no  mother — no 
anything  in  the  way  of  a  relative,  that  I  could  discover,  except  a  sister, 
who  fled  to  America  the  moment  we  had  taken  him  off  her  hanas ;  and  he 
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became  quartered  on  us  like  a  horrible  young  changeling.  He  had  a  lively 
perception  of  his  own  unfortunate  state,  and  was  always  rubbing  his  eyes 
with  the  sleeve  of  his  jacket,  or  stooping  to  blow  his  nose  on  the  extreme 
comer  of  a  little  pocket-handkerchief,  which  he  never  loould  take  completely 
out  of  his  pocket,  but  alyrays  econooaised  and  secreted. 

This  unlucky  page,  engaged  in  an  evil  hour  at  six  pounds  ten  per 
annum,  was  a  source  of  continual  trouble  to  me.  I  watched  him  as  he 
grew — and  he  grew  like  scarlet  beans — with  painful  apprehensions  of  the 
time  when  he  would  begin  to  ^ave ;  even  of  the  days  whea  ke  would  be 
bald  or  grey.  I  saw  no  prospect  of  ever  getting  rid  of  him ;  aid,  pnfeol- 
ing  myself  into  the  future,  used  to  think  what  an  inoonyenioMe  h^  waM 
be  when  he  was  an  old  man. 

I  never  expected  anything  less,  than  this  unfortuaate's  mmmr  of  gatiiiig 
me  out  of  my  difficulty.  He  stole  Dora's  watch,  whiok,  like  eteijtkiBg 
dse  belonging  to  us,  had  no  particular  place  of  its  own ;  and,  eMivaiiiy 
it  into  money,  spent  the  produce  (he  was  always  a  weak-minided  boy)  ia 
incessantly  riding  up  and  down  between  London  and  Uxbridge  oMde 
the  coach.  He  was  taken  to  Bow  Street,  as  well  aa  I  rememba;  oa 
the  completion  of  his  fifteenth  journey ;  when  four-and-sixpenoe,  oad  a 
aecx>nd-hand  fife  which  he  couldn't  play,  were  found  upon  hia  penon. 

The  surprise  and  its  consequences  would  have  been  muck  kta  diMgiM- 
able  to  me  if  he  had  not  been  penitent  But  he  was  very  penitent  indeed,  and 
in  a  peculiar  way — not  in  the  lump,  but  by  instalmenta.  For  cxsmple;  the 
day  after  that  on  which  I  was  obliged  to  appear  against  luin,  be  aiadeeatH 
revelations  touching  a  hamper  in  the  odlar^  wlueh  we  believed  to  be  fiO 
of  wine,  but  which  had  nothing  in  it  eicepi  bottles  and  corki.  We 
supposed  he  had  now  eased  his  miDd,  and  told  the  worst  he  kaew  of  tte 
cook ;  but,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  his  oonscienoe  sustained  a  aew  twiage; 
and  he  disclosed  how  she  had  a  Kttle  giri,  who,  early  every  monMg;  tsok 
away  our  bread ;  and  also  how  he  hiaadif  had  been  suborned  to  mdiba 
the  milkman  in  coals.  In  two  or  three  days  more,  I  was  informed  by  tk 
aathorities  of  his  having  led  to  the  discovery  of  sirioias  of  beef  among  tk 
kitchen-stufi',  and  sheets  in  the  rag-bag.  A  little  while  afterwardi»k 
broire  out  in  an  entirely  new  direction,  and  confessed  to  a  knowledge  of 
burglarious  intentions  as  to  our  premises,  on  the  part  of  the  pot-boy,  vho 
was  immediately  taken  up.  I  got  to  be  so  ashamed  of  being  auchatiefcoi, 
that  I  would  have  given  him  any  money  to  hold  his  tongue,  or  woild 
have  offered  a  round  bribe  for  his  being  permitted  to  run  away.  It  wai  n 
aggravating  circumstance  in  the  case  that  he  bad  no  idea  of  this,  but  con- 
ceived that  he  was  making  me  amends  in  every  new  disooverf :  net  to 
say,  heaping  obligations  on  my  head. 

At  last  I  ran  away  myself,  whenever  I  saw  an  emissary  of  the  polioe 
approaching  with  some  new  intcHigenoe ;  and  lived  a  stealthy  life  until  ke 
was  tried  and  ordered  to  be  transported.  £ven  then  he  oouldn't  beqaiet, 
but  was  always  writing  us  letters ;  and  wanted  so  much  to.  see  Dora  befioie 
he  went  away,  that  Dora  went  to  visit  him,  and  feinted  when  she  found 
herself  inside  the  iron  bars.  In  short  I  had  no  peace  of  my  life  until  he 
was  expatriated,  and  made  (as  I  afterwards  heiurd)  a  shepherd  of,  **ixf 
the  country"  somewhere ;  I  have  no  geographical  idea  where. 

All  this  led  me  into  some  serious  rdfectioBs,  and  presented  our  m'ft^i^f^ 
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in  anew  aspect;  bb  I  oould  not  help  oommuiiieatiBg  to  Don  one  evening;, 
in  apite  of  nj  iendeniMS  for  lier. 

**  My  love,"  said  I,  "it  is  very  painfol  to  me  to  think  that  our  want  of 
fptem  and  management^  involves  not  only  ourselves  (which  we  hsFe  got 
need  to),  but  other  people." 

**  Yon  have  been  silent  for  a  long  time,  and  now  yon  are  going  to  be 
GTOBS ! "  said  Dora. 

'*  No,  my  dear,  indeed  I    Let  me  explain  to  you  what  I  mean." 

"  I  tlank  I  don't  want  to  know,"  said  Dora. 

**  Bat  I  want  you  to  know,  my  bve.    Put  Jip  down." 

Dora  put  his  nose  to  mine,  and  said  "  Boh ! "  to  drive  my  seriousness 
MW%j  I  but,  not  succeeding,  ordered  him  into  his  Pagoda,  and  sat  looking 
at  me,  with  her  hands  fdded,  and  a  most  resigned  littk  expression  ^ 
fmntenanoe. 

**  The  fact  is,  my  dear,"  I  began,  "  there  is  contagion  in  na.  We  in£Bct 
everyone  about  us." 

I  might  have  gone  on  in  this  figurative  manner,  if  Dora's  faoe  had  not 
admonished  me  that  she  was  wondering  with  all  her  might  whether  I  was 

rg  to  propose  aoy  new  kind  of  vaccination,  or  other  medical  remedy, 
this  unwholesome  state  of  ours.  Therefore  I  chedced  myself,  and 
made  my  meaning  plainer. 

"It  is  not  merely,  my  pet,"  said  I,  ''that  we  lose  money  and  comfort^ 
and  even  temper  sometimes,  by  not  learning  to  be  more  careful;  but  that 
we  incur  the  serious  responsibility  of  spoifing  everyone  who  eomes  into 
enr  servioe,  or  has  any  dealings  with  us.  I  begin  to  be  afraid  that  the 
fioh  is  not  entirely  on  one  aide,  but  that  these  people  all  turn  out  ill 
because  we  don't  turn  out  very  well  ourselves." 

*'  Oh,  what  an  accusation,"  exclaimed  Dora,  opening  her  eyes  wide ; 
c<  f0  jay  ^jigt  yQu  ever  saw  me  take  gold  watches  1    Oh  I  " 

"My  dearest,"  I  remonstrated,  ''don't  talk  preposterous  nonsense  I 
Who  has  made  the  least  allusion  to  gold  watches?  " 

**  You  did,"  returned  Dora.  "  You  know  you  did.  You  said  I  hadn't 
toxBcd  out  weU,  and  compared  me  to  him." 

•*  To  whom  ?"  I  asked.  * 

*'  To  the  page,"  sobbed  Dora.  *'  Oh,  you  cruel  fellow,  to  compare  your 
aficctionate  wife  to  a  transported  page !  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  your 
c^iinion  of  me  before  we  were  married  P  Why  didn't  you  say,  you  hard- 
hearted thing,  that  you  were  convinced  I  was  worse  than  a  transported 
page  ?     Oh,  what  a  dreadful  opinion  to  have  of  me !   Oh,  my  goodness  1 " 

*'  Now,  Dora,  my  love,"  I  returned,  gently  trying  to  remove  the  hand- 
kerchief she  pressed  to  her  eyes,  "  this  is  not  only  very  ridiculous  of  yoa, 
but  very  wrong.     In  the  first  place,  it 's  not  true." 

"  You  always  said  he  was  a  story-teller,"  sobbed  Dora.  "  And  now 
yon  say  the  same  of  me  1     Oh,  what  shall  I  do !     What  shall  I  do  i " 

"  My  darling  girl,"  I  retorted,  "  I  really  must  entreat  you  to  be  reason- 
able, and  listen  to  what  I  did  say,  and  do  say.  My  dear  Dora,  unless  we 
learn  to  do  our  duty  to  those  whom  we  employ,  they  will  never  learn  to 
do  their  duty  to  us.  I  am  afraid  we  present  opportunities  to  people  to  do 
wrong,  that  never  ought  to  be  presented.  Even  if  we  were  as  lax  as  we  are, 
in  all  our  arrangements,  by  choioe-Hrhich  we  are  not— even  i£  we  liked  it, 
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and  found  it  agreeable  to  be  so— wbicb  we  don't — I  am  perenaded  we  slioiild 
have  no  right  to  go  on  in  this  way.  We  are  positively  corrupting  peopk. 
We  are  bound  to  think  of  that.  I  can't  help  thinking  of  it,  Dora.  It  is 
a  reflection  I  am  unable  to  dismiss,  and  it  sometimes  makes  me  v«y 
uneasy.    There,  dear,  that 's  all.    Come  now!    Don't  be  foolish  1 " 

Dora  would  not  allow  me,  for  a  long  time,  to  remove  the  handkerciiiet 
She  sat  sobbing  and  murmuring  behind  it,  that,  if  I  was  uneasy,  why  had 
I  ever  been  married  ?  Why  hadn't  I  said,  even  the  day  before  we  went 
to  church,  that  I  knew  I  should  be  uneasy,  and  I  would  rather  not  ?  If 
I  couldn't  bear  her,  why  didn't  I  send  her  away  to  her  aunts  at  Putn^, 
or  to  Julia  Mills  in  India  ?  Julia  would  be  glad  to  see  her,  and  would 
not  call  her  a  transported  page ;  Julia  never  had  called  her  anything  of 
the  sort.  In  short,  Dora  was  so  afflicted,  and  so  afflicted  me  by  being  in 
that  condition,  that  I  felt  it  was  of  no  use  repeating  this  kind  of  effort, 
though  never  so  mildly,  and  I  must  take  some  other  course. 

What  other  course  was  left  to  take  1  To  "  form  her  mind  ?  '*  This  wai 
a  common  phrase  of  words  which  had  a  fair  and  promising  sound,  and  I 
resolved  to  form  Dora's  mind. 

I  began  immediately.  When  Dora  was  very  childish,  and  I  would 
have  infinitely  preferred  to*  humour  her,  I  tried  to  be  grave— and  disoon- 
certed  her,  and  myself  too.  I  talked  to  her  on  the  subjects  which  ooeo- 
pied  my  thoughts ;  and  I  read  Shakespeare  to  her — and  fatigoed  her  to 
the  last  degree.  I  accustomed  myself  to  giving  her,  as  it  were  quite 
^casually,  little  scraps  of  useful  information,  or  sound  opinion-^aod  she 
started  from  them  when  I  let  them  off,  as  if  they  had  been  craokers.  No 
matter  how  incidentally  or  naturally  I  endeavoured  to  form  my  little  wife's 
mind,  I  could  not  help  seeing  that  she  always  had  an  instinctive  psnqh 
tion  of  what  I  was  about,  and  became  a  prey  to  the  keenest  appidie&- 
sions.  In  particular,  it  was  clear  to  me,  that  she  thought  Shakeqiesie  a 
terrible  fellow.    The  formation  went  on  very  slowly. 

I  pressed  Traddles  into  the  service  without  his  knowledge ;  and  when- 
ever he  came  to  see  us,  exploded  my  mines  upon  him  for  the  edificatioD 
of  Dora  at  second  hand.  The  amount  of  practical  wisdom  I  bestowed 
upon  Traddles  in  this  manner  was  immense,  and  of  the  best  quality;  hot 
it  had  no  other  effect  upon  Dora  than  to  depress  her  spirits,  and  make  her 
always  nervous  with  the  dread  that  it  would  be  her  turn  next.  I  found 
myself  in  the  condition  of  a  schoolmaster,  a  trap,  a  pitfall ;  of  alwiji 
playing  spider  to  Dora's  fly,  and  always  pouncing  out  of  my  hole  to  lier 
infinite  disturbance. 

Still,  looking  forward  through  this  intermediate  stage,  to  the  time  when 
there  should  be  a  perfect  sympathy  between  Dora  and  me,  and  when  I 
should  have  **  formed  her  mind  "  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  I  persevered, 
even  for  months.  Finding  at  last,  however,  that,  although  I  had  been  all 
this  time  a  very  porcupine  or  hedgehog,  bristling  all  over  with  determi- 
nation, I  had  effected  nothing,  it  began  to  occur  to  me  that  perhaps  Don's 
mind  was  ah^ady  formed. 

On  farther  consideration  this  appeared  so  likely,  that  I  abandoned  my 
scheme,  which  had  had  a  more  promising  appearance  in  words  than 
in  action ;  resolving  henceforth  to  be  satisfied  with  my  ohild-wife,  and  to 
try  to  change  her  into  nothing  else  by  any  process.    I  was  heartily  tued 
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of  being  sagacioaa  and  pradent  by  myself,  and  of  seeing  my  darling  under 
restraint ;  so,  I  bought  a  pretty  pair  of  ear-rings  for  her,  and  a  collar  for 
Jip,  and  went  borne  one  day  to  make  myself  agreeable. 

Dora  was  delighted  with  the  little  presents,  andldssedme  joyfully ;  but, 
there  was  a  shadow  between  us,  however  slight,  and  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  that  it  should  not  be  there.  U  there  must  be  such  a  shadow  any- 
where, I  would  keep  it  for  the  future  in  my  own  breast. 

I  sat  down  by  my  wife  on  the  sofa,  and  put  the  ear-rings  in  her  ears ; 
and  then  I  told  her  that  I  feared  we  had  not  been  quite  as  good  company 
lately,  as  we  used  to  be,  and  that  the  fault  was  mine.  Which  I  sincerely 
felt,  and  which  indeed  it  was. 

**  The  truth  is,  Dora,  my  life,"  I  said ;  "  I  have  been  trying  to  be  wise." 

"  And  to  make  me  wise  too,"  said  Dora,  timidly.  '*  Haven't  you, 
DoadyP" 

I  nodded  assent  to  the  pretty  inquiry  of  the  raised  eyebrows,  and 
kisaed  the  parted  lips. 

"  It 's  of  not  a  bit  of  use,"  said  Dora,  shaking  her  head,  until  the  ear- 
rings rang  again.  "  You  know  what  a  little  thing  I  am,  and  what  I 
wanted  you  to  call  me  from  the  first.  K  you  can't  do  so,  I  am  afraid 
YOU  '11  never  like  me.  Are  you  sure  you  don't  think,  sometimes,  it  would 
Lave  been  better  to  have —  " 

Done  what,  my  dear?  "    Por  she  made  no  effort  to  proceed. 
Nothing  1"  said  Dora. 
Nothmg?"  I  repeated. 

She  put  her  arms  round  my  neck,  and  laughed,  and  called  herself  by 
her  fiEtvorite  name  of  a  goose,  and  hid  her  face  on  my  shoulder  in  such  a 
prolusion  of  curls  that  it  was  quite  a  task  to  dear  them  away  and  see  it. 

"  Don't  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  done  nothing,  than  to 
have  tried  to  form  my  little  wife's  mind  ?  "  said  I,  laughing  at  myself. 
**  Is  that  the  question  ?    Yes,  indeed,  I  do." 

"  Is  that  what  you  have  been  trying  ? "  cried  Dora.  "  Oh  what  a 
shocking  boy  I " 

"  But  I  shall  never  try  any  more,"  said  I.  "  For  I  love  her  dearly  as 
she  is." 

"  Without  a  story — really  ?  "  inquired  Dora,  creeping  closer  to  me. 

*'  Why  should  I  seek  to  change,  said  I,  "  what  has  been  so  precious  to 
me  for  so  long  1  You  never  can  show  better  than  as  your  own  natural 
self,  my  sweet  Dora ;  and  we  '11  try  no  conceited  experiments,  but  go  back 
to  our  old  way,  and  be  happy." 

"  And  be  happy  I "  returned  Dora.  "  Yes  !  All  day !  And  you  won't 
mind  things  gomg  a  tiny  morsel  wrong,  sometimes  ?  " 

•*  No,  no,'  said  I.    "  We  must  do  the  best  we  can." 

*'  And  you  won't  tell  me,  any  more,  that  we  make  other  people  bad," 
coaxed  Dora ;  "  will  you  ?    Because  you  know  it 's  so  dreadfully  cross." 

"  No  no,"  said  I. 

"It's  better  for  me  to  be  stupid  than  uncomfortable,  isn't  it?" 
aaid  Dora. 

"  Better  to  be  naturally  Dora  than  anything  else  in  the  world." 

**  In  the  world  1    Ah  Doady,  it 's  a  large  place  1 " 

She  shook  her  head,  turned  her  delighted  bright  eyes  up  to  mine,  Idssed 
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me,  broke  into  a  merry  Inugh,  snil  sprang  awi;  to  pU  an  3 
collar. 

So  ended  my  last  attempt  to  njuk*  11115  ching«  m  Dos. 
uoLapji^  in  tryui<^  it ;  1  could  not  tmdure  1115  own  tolttarj  * 
aonld  not  reooncile  it  ivith  her  loTiner  appeal  to  1 
I  resolved  to  do  irbat  I  ixiulil,  in  a  quii^t  wvr,  to  iinpron  » 
myself;  but,  I  roresavt  that  my  utmost  would  be  mr  liU 
degenerate  into  the  spider  agato,  aad  be  for  ever  Ijing  in  wi 

And  the  shadoir  I  have  mDntioned,  thjrt  ms  oot  to  ha  I 
more,  Imt  was  to  rest  vhoUy  on  my  own  hnrt?     Hntr  W  llat  tJtt  j 

The  old  imhappy  feeling  pervaded  my  life.     It  wna  defpenad.  Hit  m 
changed  at  all ;  but  it  wai  ai  undefined  as  c^er,  and  adianvMl  I 
a  strain  of  aorrowful  mosic  &JuLly  heard  in  the  uiftltt.     1  lavol  ■ 
dearly,  and  1  was  happy  ;  but  the  happiness  I   had   vagiidr  ORtJi 
once,  was  nut  the  liappiueu  I  enjoyed,  utd  there  « 
wanting. 

In  fuliilmeut  of  the  compact  I  have  nade  with  n  , 
mind  on  ihia  paper,  I  aHiain  examine  it,  dosely.  ami  bring  k 
light.     What  1  misaed,  I  still  regarded — 1  always  n  _ 
that  had  been  a  dream  of  my  youthful  fancy  ;  that  waa  U 
sation  ;  that  1  was  now  discovering  lu  be  so,  with  ■ 
all  men  did.     But,  that  it  would  havo  been  better  (m  ma  il 
have  helped  me  more,  and  shared  the  many  thougkU  tn  n 
partner  ;  and  Ibnt  this  might  have  been ;   1  knew. 

Between  these  two  ineooadleahta  condusioaa: 
felt,  WBi  g:encTnJ  and  unavoidable;  the  other, that  it  wu  p 
and  might  have  been  different ;  1  balanoKi  enriouily,  wiik  i 
senM  of  tbeir  opposition  to  each  other.     When  1  thouirlU  af  tl 
dreama  of  youth  that  are  incapable  of  realisation,  I  ihouffbl  of  iha 
stale  preceding  manhood  that  I  had  outgrona  ;  and  tl 
days  with  Agnes,  in  the  dear  old  house,  arose  bcfon  me,  li 
the  dead,  that  might  have  some  renewal  in  another  i 
never  more  could  be  reanimated  here- 

Somelimes,  the  speculation  came  into  my  thonghte,  V 
happened,  or  what  would  have  happened,  if  Pora  and  I  had  ■ 
each  other  F    But,  she  was  so  incorporated  with  my  e  ' 
the  idlest  of  all  fanciea,  and  would  soon  rise  out  of  ay  r 
like  gossamer  floating  in  the  air. 

L  always  loved  her.  What  I  am  describing,  slotnberad,  bjhI  Ufa* 
and  slept  again,  tn  the  innermost  reoeaaci  of  my  miml.  TWa  11 
evidence  of  it  in  me ;  I  know  of  do  inAurace  it  had  ia  a  " 
or  did.  I  bore  the  wei^t  of  tdl  our  little  earci,  and  ■ 
Born  held  the  peas :  and  we  both  fiJt  that  out  *i' 
the  cue  rfqiuRd.  Slie  waa  truly  food  of  me,  and  pn 
when  Agnes  wrote  a  few  carueat  words  in  hrr  letlcn  t»U 
and  interest  with  which  my  old  friends  heard  of  n 
and  rend  my  book  as  if  they  beard  me  Bpeakiiig  its  contcnia,  1 
out  to  me  with  tears  of  joy  k  her  bright  eyes,  and  wid  I  ■ 
clever,  famous  boy. 

"  The  fiiat  miWalwn  Jiapibf  of  an  nndiaoinliacd  hoait." 
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of  Mn.  Stroog'e  were  constantly  recurnng  to  me,  at  tbis  time ;  were 
almost  always  present  to  my  mind.  I  awoke  with  them,  often,  in  the 
night ;  I  remember  to  ha?e  even  read  them,  in  dreame,  inscribed  upon  the 
walla  of  houses.  For  I  knew,  now,  that  my  own  heart  waa  undisciplined 
when  it  first  lo?ed  Dora ;  and  that  if  it  had  been  disciplined,  it  nerer 
oonkl  have  felt,  when  we  were  married,  what  it  had  felt  in  its  secret 
ezpenmce. 

**  There  can  be  no  disparity  in  marriage,  like  unsuitability  of  mind  and 
purpose."  Those  words  I  remembered  too.  I  had  endeavoured  to  adapt 
Dora  to  myself,  and  found  it  impracticable.  It  remained  for  me  to  adapt 
myself  to  Dora ;  to  share  with  her  what  I  could,  and  be  happy ;  to  bear  on 
my  own  shoulders  what  I  must,  and  be  happy  stilL  This  was  the  dis* 
eij^ne  to  which  I  tried  to  bring  my  heart,  when  I  began  to  think.  It 
nuide  my  second  year  much  happier  than  my  first ;  and,  what  was  better 
akili»  made  Dora's  hfe  all  sunshine. 

But,  as  that  year  wore  on,  Dora  was  not  strong.  I  had  hoped  that 
lighter  hands  than  mine  would  help  to  mould  her  diaracter,  and  that  a 
Vid^y-imile  upon  her  breast  might  change  my  child-wife  to  a  woman.  It 
waa  not  to  be.  The  spirit  fluttered  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold  of  ita 
little  prison,  and,  unconscious  of  captivity,  took  wing. 

**  When  I  can  run  about  again,  as  I  used  to  do,  aunt,"  said  Dora»  **  I 
shall  mako  Jip  race.    He  is  getting  quite  slow  and  lazy." 

"  I  su^pact^  my  dear,"  said  my  aunt,  quietly  working  by  her  side,  "  he 
haa  a  worse  disorder  than  that.    Age,  Dora." 

**  Do  yon  think  he  is  old  ?"  said  Dora»  astonished.  "  Oh,  how  atrange 
it  aaema  that  Jip  should  be  old  I "  '^ 

"  It  *8  a  complaint  we  are  all  liable  to,  Little  One,  as  we  get  on  in 
life,"  aaid  my  aunt,  cheerfully ;  "  I  don't  feel  more  free  from  it  than  I 
need  to  be,  I  assure  you." 

"But  Jip,"  said  Dora,  looking  at  him  with  compassion,  "even  little 
Jip  I    Oh,  poor  feUow ! " 

*'  I  dare  say  he  '11  last  a  long  time  yet.  Blossom,"  said  my  aunt,  patting 
Dora  on  the  dieek,  as  she  leaned  out  of  her  couch  to  look  at  Jip,  who 
naponded  by  standing  on  his  hind  legs,  and  baulking  himself  in  varioua 
aathmatic  attempts  to  scramble  up  by  the  head  and  shoulders.  "  He 
mnat  have  a  piece  of  flannel  in  his  house  this  winter,  and  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  he  came  out  quite  fresh  again,  with  the  flowers,  in  the  spring. 
Bleaa  the  little  dog  I "  exclaimed  my  aunt,  "  if  he  had  as  many  lives  as  a 
oat,  and  was  on  the  point  of  losing  'em  all,  he  'd  bark  at  me  with  hia 
last  breath,  I  believe ! " 

Dora  had  helped  him  up  on  the  sofa ;  where  he  really  was  defying  my 
annt  to  such  a  furious  extent,  that  he  couldn't  keep  straight,  but  barked 
himself  sideways.  The  more  my  aunt  looked  at  him,  the  more  he 
Kpvoached  her;  for,  she  had  lately  taken  to  spectacles,  and  for  some 
inacrutable  reason  he  considered  the  glasses  personaL 

Dora  made  him  lie  down  by  her,  with  a  good  deal  of  persuasion ;  and 
when  he  waa  quiet,  drew  oue  of  his  long  ears  through  and  through  her 
hand,  repeating,  thoughtfully,  "  Even  little  Jip !     Oh,  poor  fellow  1 " 

"  His  lungs  are  good  enough,"  said  my  aunt,  gaily,  "  and  his  dislikes 
are  not  at  all  feeble.    He  hi^  a  good  many  years  before  him,  no  doubt. 
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But  if  you  waut  a  dog  to  race  with,  Liltle  Blossom,  he  hu  li*Dil  tm  V 
for  that,  and  1  'U  give  you  one." 

"Thank  you,  aunt,"  snid  Dora,  fnintly.    "But,  don't,  pleaacl" 

"  No  ?  "  Mid  my  aunt,  Inking  off  liet  spectaotec 

"  I  could'nt  have  any  other  dog  but  Jip,"  laid  Don.  "  II  mmld 
so  unkind  to  Jip !  Besides,  I  couldn't  bo  sach  friend*  with  any  oti 
dog  bnt  Jip ;  because  he  wouldu't  hare  kiiovn  me  before  I  waa  turn 
and  wouldn't  have  barked  at  Coody  when  h«  lint  came  to  our  hotnc 
couldn't  care  for  any  other  dog  but  Jip,  I  am  afraid,  aunt." 

"  To  be  aurc  I  "  said  my  aunt,  patting  her  cheek  again.  "  Ttni  I 
right." 

"  You  are  not  offended,"  said  Dora,   "  Are  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  what  a  sensitive  pet  it  is  \  "  cried  my  aunt,  bending  otir  I 
affectionately.  "  To  think  that  I  could  be  offended  I  " 

"  No,  no,  I  didn't  really  think  ao,"  returned  Dora ;  "but  I  an  a  HI 
tired,  and  it  made  me  ailly  for  a  moment — I  am  always  a  nlk  liB 
thing,  jou  know,  but  it  made  me  more  aillj- — to  talk  abont  Jip.  lb  h 
known  me  in  all  that  lias  happened  to  me,  haven't  jon,  Jip?  Aal 
couldn't  bear  to  slight  him,  because  he  was  a  little  nltarad  tui 
I,  Jip?" 

Jip  nestled  closer  to  his  mistress,  and  laKily  ticked  her  hand. 

"  You  are  not  so  old,  Jip,  are  you,  that  you'll  leave  vour  miatna  je^ 
said  Dora.     "  We  mav  keep  one  another  company,  a  little  \aagv'" 

My  pretty  Dora  I  When  she  came  down  to  dinner  on  the  . 
Sunday,  and  was  so  glad  to  see  old  Traddles  (who  always  dined  wftk  i 
on  Sunday),  we  thought  she  would  be  "  runatng  about  a*  she  naad  Mi' 
in  a  few  days.  But  they  said,  wait  a  few  days  more  ;  and 
days  more  ;  and  still  she  neither  ran  nor  walked.  She  loc 
and  was  very  mcr/y ;  but  the  little  feet  that  used  to  be 
tbey  danced  round  Jip,  were  dull  and  motionless. 

I  begun  to  carry  ber  down  stairs  every  morning,  and  apftvT 
night.  Shu  would  clasp  me  round  the  neck  and  kugli,  the  while, 
I  did  it  for  a  wH^or.  Jip  would  bark  and  caper  round  nt,  and 
before,  and  look  back  on  the  landing,  breathing  ahort,  to  me  that  «■ 
coming.  My  aunt,  the  best  and  most  chFerful  of  nur^«,  would 
afler  us,  a  moving  mass  of  shawls  and  pillows.  Mr.  Dick  would  nt 
relinquished  his  post  of  candle-bcarcr  to  any  one  alite.  Traddka 
be  oticn  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  looking  on,  and  taking  ehi 
sportive  messages  from  Dora  to  the  dearest  girt  in  the  world,  ffc 
cjiiite  a  gay  procession  of  it,  and  my  child^wifc  was  the  ;rayest  there 

But,  sometimes,  when  I  took  her  up,  and  felt  that  she  waa  li|chiar  ' 
arms,  a  dead  blank  feeling  came  upon  mc,  ns  if  1  were  ui\ 
some  frozen  region  yet  unseen,  thnt  numbed  my  hfe.     I 
Tvcognition  of   this  fecting  by  any  name,  or  Ity  any  coou 
myself;  until  one  night,  when  it  was  very  strong  npon  im,  and  tKf  ■ 
had  letl  her  with  a  lurting  cry  of  "  Good  night,  Ltttk  Hi ■wwi,"  I  ■ 
down  at  my  desk  atone,  and  cried  to  think,  0  what  a  Tatal  n 
aud  how  the  blossom  withered  la  its  bloom  upon  the  Um  ! 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

I   AM   INVOLVED    IN    3IYSTEBY. 

I  BECEIVED  one  morning  by  the  post,  the  following  letter,  dated  Canter- 
bnry,  and  addressed  to  me  at  Doctors'  Commons;  which  I  read  with 
some  surprise : 

"  My  DEAR  Sir, 

"  Circumstances  beyond  my  individual  control  have,  for  a  con- 
siderable lapse  of  time,  effected  a  severance  of  that  intimacy  which,  in  the 
limited  opportunities  conceded  to  me  iu  the  midst  of  my  professional 
duties,  of  contemplating  the  scenes  and  events  of  the  past,  tinged  by  the 
prismatic  hues  of  memory,  has  ever  afforded  me,  as  it  ever  must  con- 
tinue to  afford,  gratifying  emotions  of  no  common  description.  Tliis  fact, 
my  dear  sir,  combined  with  the  distinguished  elevation  to  which  your 
talents  have  raised  you,  deters  me  from  presuming  to  aspire  to  the  liberty  of 
addressing  the  companion  of  my  youth,  by  the  familiar  appellation  of 
Copperfield !  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the  name  to  which  1  do  myself 
the  honor  to  refer,  will  ever  be  treasured  among  the  muniments  of  our  house 
(I  allude  to  the  archives  connected  with  our  former  lodgers,  preserved  by 
Mrs.  Micawber),  with  sentiments  of  personal  esteem  amounting  to  affection. 

"  It  is  not  for  one,  situated,  through  his  original  errors  and  a  fortuitous 
combination  of  unpropitious  events,  as  is  the  foundered  Bark  (if  he  may  be 
allowed  to  assume  so  maritime  a  denomination),  who  now  tnkes  up  the  pen 
to  address  you — it  is  not,  I  repeat,  for  one  so  circumstanced,  to  adopt  the 
language  of  compliment,  or  of  congratulation.  That,  he  leaves  to  abler 
and  to  purer  hands. 

"  If  your  more  important  avocations  should  admit  of  your  ever  tracing 
these  imperfect  characters  thus  far — which  may  be,  or  may  not  be,  as 
circumstances  arise — you  will  naturally  inquire  by  what  object  am  I 
influenced,  then,  in  inditing  the  present  missive?  Allow  me  to  say  that 
I  fully  defer  to  the  reasonable  character  of  that  inquiry,  and  proct-ed  to 
develope  it;  premising  that  it  is  7wt  au  object  of  a  pecuniary  nature. 

"  Without  more  directly  referring  to  anv  latent  ability  that  may  possibly 
exist  on  my  part,  of  wielding  the  thunderbolt,  or  directing  the  devouring 
and  avenging  flame  in  any  quarter,  I  may  be  percnitted  to  obsrrve,  in  pass- 
ing, that  my  brightest  visions  are  fi»r  ever  dispelled — that  my  peace  is 
shattered  and  my  power  of  enjoyment  destroyed — that  my  heart  is  no  longer 
in  the  right  place — and  that  1  no  more  wjdk  erect  bt-fore  my  fellow  man. 
The  canker  is  in  the  flower.  The  cup  is  bitter  to  the  brim.  The  worm  is 
at  his  work,  and  will  soon  dispose  of  his  victim.  The  sooner  the  better. 
But  I  will  not  digress. 

"  Placed  in  a  mental  position  of  peculiar  painfulness,  beyond  the 
assusging  reach  even  of  Mrs.  Micawber's  influence,  though  exercised  in 
the  tripartite  character  of  woman,  wife,  and  mother,  it  is  my  intention  to 
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fiy  from  myself  for  a  sliort  period,  aud  devote  a  respite  of  eighi-tnd-fariy 
hours  to  revisiting  some  metropolitan  scenes  of  past  enjoyment.  Among 
other  havens  of  domestic  tranquillity  and  peace  of  mind,  my  feet  will 
naturally  tend  towards  the  King's  Bench  Prison.  In  stating  that  I  shall 
he  (D.  V.)  on  the  outside  of  the  south  wall  of  that  place  of  incarceration 
on  civil  process,  the  day  after  to-morrow,  at  seven  in  the  evening,  pre- 
cisely, my  object  in  this  epistolary  communication  is  accomplished. 

"  I  do  not  feel  warranted  in  soliciting  my  former  friend  Mr.  Copper- 
field,  or  my  former  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Traddles  of  the  Inner  Tempk^  if 
that  gentleman  is  still  existent  and  forthcoming,  to  condescend  to  mnt 
me,  and  renew  (so  far  as  may  be)  our  past  relations  of  the  olden  time. 
I  confine  myself  to  throwing  out  the  observation,  that,  at  the  hour  and 
place  I  have  indicated,  may  be  found  such  ruined  vestiges  as  y«t 

"  Remain, 

"Of 
"A 

"  Fallen  Tower, 

<'  WlLKIKB   MiCAWBIE. 

"  P.S.  It  may  be  advisable  to  superadd  to  the  above,  the  ststoMit 
that  Mrs.  Micawber  is  not  in  confidential  possession  of  my  intentioos." 

I  read  the  letter  over,  several  times.  Making  due  allowuioe  far 
Mr.  Micawber's  lofly  style  of  composition,  and  for  the  extraordinary  fdiA 
with  which  he  sat  down  and  wrote  long  letters  on  all  possible  and  iopQi* 
sible  occasions,  I  still  believed  that  something  important  lay  hidden  at  tk 
bottom  of  this  roundabout  communication.  I  put  it  down,  to  think 
about  it ;  and  took  it  up  again,  to  read  it  once  more ;  and  was  still  pur- 
suing it,  when  Traddles  found  me  in  the  height  of  my  perplexity. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  I,  "  I  never  was  better  pleased  to  see  yoi. 
You  come  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  sober  judgment  at  a  most  q)por- 
tune  time.  I  have  received  a  very  singular  letter,  Traddles,  fioai 
Mr.  Micawber." 

"  No  ?  "  cried  Traddles,  "  You  don't  sav  so  ?  And  I  have  reedfed 
one  from  Mrs.  Micawber  !  " 

With  that,  Traddles,  who  was  flushed  with  walking,  and  whose  kiir, 
under  the  combined  effects  of  exercise  and  excitement,  stood  on  end  ss  if 
he  saw  a  cheerful  ghost,  produced  his  letter  and  made  an  exchange  with 
me.  I  watched  him  into  the  heart  of  Mr.  Micawber's  letter,  and  retained 
the  elevation  of  eyebrows  with  which  he  said  "  '  Wielding  the  thunder- 
bolt, or  directing  the  devouring  and  avenging  flame ! '  Bless  mt^ 
Copperfield ! " — and  then  entered  on  the  perusal  of  Mrs.  Micavber's 
epistle. 

It  ran  thus : 

"  My  best  regards  to  Mr.  Thomas  Traddles,  and  if  he  should  itQl 
remember  one  who  formerly  had  the  happiness  of  being  well  acquainted 
with  him,  may  I  beg  a  few  moments  of  his  leisure  time?  1  assure 
Mr.  T.  T.  that  I  would  not  intrude  upon  his  kindness,  were  I  in  any  othei 
position  than  on  the  confines  of  distraction. 
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*'Thoiig)i  btrrowing  to  myself  to  Biention,  the  aUenation  of  Mr.  Micawber 
(formerly  to  domesticated)  from  his  wife  and  family,  is  the  cause  ot  my 
addressing  my  unhappy  appeal  to  Mr.  Traddles,  and  soliciting  his  best 
indulgence.  Mr.  T.  can  form  no  adequate  idea  of  the  change  in 
Mr.  Biicawber's  conduct,  of  his  wildness,  of  his  riolence.  It  has  gra- 
dually augmented,  until  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  aberration  of  intellect. 
Scarcely  a  day  passes,  I  assure  Mr.  Traddles,  on  which  some  paroxysm 
does  not  take  place.  Mr.  T.  will  not  require  me  to  depict  my  feelings, 
when  I  inform  him  that  I  have  become  accustomed  to  hear  Mr.  Micawber 
assert  that  he  has  sold  himself  to  the  D.  Mystery  and  secresy  have 
long  been  his  principal  characteristic,  have  long  replaced  unlimited 
confidence.  The  slightest  provocation,  even  being  ask^  if  there  is  any- 
thing he  would  prefer  for  dinner,  causes  him  to  express  a  wish  for  a 
separation.  Last  night,  on  being  childishly  solicited  for  twopence,  to  buy 
'lemon-stunners' — a  local  sweetmeat — ^he  presented  an  oyster-knife  at 
the  twins! 

*'  I  entreat  Mr.  Traddles  to  bear  with  me  in  entering  into  these  details. 
Without  them,  Mr.  T.  would  indeed  find  it  diffieolt  to  form  the  faintest 
conoejytion  of  my  heart-rending  situation. 

*'  May  I  now  venture  to  confide  to  Mr.  T.  the  purport  of  my  letter? 
Will  he  now  allow  me  to  throw  mysdf  on  his  friendly  consideration?  Oh 
yes,  for  I  know  his  heart ! 

**  The  quidc  eye  of  affection  is  not  easily  blinded,  when  of  the  female 
sex.  Mr.  Micawber  is  going  to  London.  Though  he  studiously  concealed 
Us  hand,  this  morning  before  break&st,  in  writing  the  direction-card 
whidk  he  attached  to  the  little  brown  valise  of  happier  days,  the  eagle- 
glance  of  matrimonial  anxiety  detected  d,o,n,  distinctly  traced.  The 
West-End  destination  of  the  coach,  is  the  Golden  Cross.  Dare  I  fervently 
implore  Mr.  T.  to  see  my  misguided  husband,  and  to  reason  with  him  ? 
Dare  I  ask  Mr.  T.  to  endeavour  to  step  in  between  Mr.  Micawber  and  his 
agonised  femily  ?  Oh  no,  for  that  would  be  too  much ! 

"  If  Mr.  Copperfield  should  yet  remember  one  unknown  to  fame,  will 
Mr.  T.  take  charge  of  my  unalterable  regards  and  similar  entreaties  ?  In 
any  case,  he  wUl  have  the  benevolence  lo  consider  thia  communication  atrictlf 
private,  and  on  no  account  wJiateter  to  be  alluded  to,  however  diatantly,  in  the 
pretence  of  Mr.  Micawber.  If  Mr.  T.  should  ever  reply  to  it  (which  I  cannot 
but  feel  to  be  mott  improbable),  a  letter  addressed  to  M.  £.,  Post  Office, 
Canterbury,  will  be  fraught  with  less  painful  consequences  than  any 
addressed  immediately  to  one,  who  subscribes  herself,  in  extreme  distress, 
**  Mr.  Thomas  Traddles's  respectful  friend  and  suppliant, 

"Emma  Micawber." 

**  What  do  you  think  of  that  letter  ?  "  said  Traddles^  casting  his  eyes 
upon  me,  when  I  had  read  it  twice. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  other?  "  said  I.  For  he  was  still  reading 
H  with  knitted  brows. 

**  I  think  that  the  two  together,  Copperfield,"  replied  Traddles,  "  mean 
more  than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber  usually  mean  in  their  correspondence 
— but  I  don't  know  what.  They  arc  both  written  in  good  faith,  I  have  no 
doabt,  and  without  any  collusion.     Poor  thing !  "  he  was  now  alluding 
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to  Mrs.  Micawber's  letter,  and  we  were  standing  side  by  side  oompuing 
the  two ;  "  it  will  be  a  charity  to  write  to  her,  at  all  events,  and  tell  bcr 
that  we  will  not  fail  to  see  Mr.  Micawber." 

I  acceded  to  this,  the  more  readily,  because  I  now  reproaclied  myadf 
with  having  treated  her  former  letter  rather  lightly.  It  bad  set  me  tbinking 
a  good  deal  at  the  time,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  its  place ;  but  my  absorp- 
tion in  my  own  affairs,  my  experience  of  the  family,  and  my  bearing 
nothing  more,  had  gradually  ended  in  my  dismissing  the  subject.  I  had 
often  thought  of  the  Micawbers,  but  chiefly  to  wonder  what  "  pecimiary 
liabilities"  they  were  establishing  in  Canterbury,  and  to  recall  how  shy 
Mr.  Micawber  was  of  me  when  he  became  clerk  to  Uriah  Heep. 

However,  I  now  wrote  a  comforting  letter  to  Mrs.  Micawber,  in  cor 
joint  names,  and  we  both  signed  it.  As  we  walked  into  town  to  post  it, 
TfHddles  and  I  held  a  long  conference,  and  launched  into  a  number  of 
speculations,  which  I  need  not  repeat.  We  took  my  aunt  into  our  counsels 
in  the  afternoon ;  but  our  only  decided  conclusion  was,  that  we  would  be 
very  punctual  in  keeping  Mr.  Micawber's  appointment. 

Although  we  appeared  at  the  stipulated  place  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  the  time,  we  found  Mr.  Micawber  already  there.  He  was  standing 
with  his  arms  folded,  over  against  the  wall,  looking  at  the  spikes  oo  tbe 
top,  with  a  sentimental  expression,  as  if  they  were  the  interlacing  boughi 
of  trees  that  had  shaded  him  iu  his  youth. 

AVhen  we  accosted  him,  his  manner  was  something  more  confused,  tad 
something  less  genteel,  than  of  yore.  He  had  relinquished  bis  legal  suit 
of  black  for  the  purposes  of  this  excursion,  and  wore  the  old  surtont  and 
tights,  but  not  quite  with  the  old  air.  He  gradually  picked  up  more  and 
more  of  it  as  we  conversed  with  him ;  but,  his  very  eye-glass  seemed  to 
han<>:  less  easily,  and  his  shirt  collar,  though  still  of  the  old  formidible 
dinieiisions,  rather  drooped. 

"Gentlemen!"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  after  the  first  salutations,  "yoa 
are  friends  in  need,  and  friends  indeed.  Allow  me  io  offer  my  inquiri« 
with  reference  to  the  physical  welfare  of  Mrs.  Copperfield  in  esse,  and 
Mrs.  Traddles  in  posse,  —  presuming,  that  is  to  say,  that  my  friend  Mr. 
Trad  (lies  is  not  yet  united  to  the  object  of  his  affections,  for  well  and 
for  woe." 

We  acknowledged  his  politeness,  and  made  suitable  replies.  He  then 
directed  onr  attention  to  the  wall,  and  was  beginning  "I  assure  yon. 
gentleriien,"  when  1  ventured  to  object  to  that  ceremonious  form  of 
address,  nnd  to  beg  that  he  would  speak  to  us  in  the  old  way. 

*'  My  dear  ('o|)j)crficl(l,"  he  returned,  pressing  my  hand,  "your  cor- 
diality ovtfrpowers  me.  This  reception  of  a  shattered  fragment  of  tbf 
Temple  once  called  Man — if  I  may  be  permitted  so  to  express  mwlf— 
bespeaks  a  heart  that  is  an  honor  to  our  common  nature.  I  was  abr-ut 
to  ohserve  that  I  nj^ain  behold  the  serene  spot  where  some  of  the  happint 
hours  of  my  existence  fleeted  by." 

*'  Made  so,  1  am  sure,  by  Mrs.  Micawber,"  said  I.  "I  hope  she  is 
well?" 

**  Thank  yon,"  returned  ^fr.  Micawber,  whose  face  clouded  at  this  refer- 
enee,  "  .she  is  but  so-so.  .And  this,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  nodding  his  hftd 
sojrowluUy,  "is  the  Bench!     Where,  for  the  first  time  in  many  rerolfing 
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years,  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  pecuniary  liabilities  was  not  pro- 
claimed, from  day  to  day,  by  importunate  voices  declining  to  vacnte  the 
passage ;  where  there  was  no  knocker  on  the  door  for  any  creditor  to 
appeal  to;  where  personal  service  of  process  was  not  required,  and 
detainers  were  merely  lodged  at  the  gate  I  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Micawber, 
**  when  the  shadow  of  that  iron-work  on  the  summit  of  the  brick  structure 
has  been  reflected  on  the  gravel  of  the  Parade,  I  have  seen  my  children 
thread  the  mazes  of  the  intricate  pattern,  avoiding  the  dark  marks.  I 
have  been  familiar  with  every  stone  in  the  place.  If  I  betray  weakness, 
you  will  know  how  to  excuse  me." 

"  We  have  all  got  on  in  life  since  then,  Mr.  Micawber,"  said  I. 

"  Mr.  Copperfield,"  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  bitterly,  "  when  I  was  an 
inmate  of  that  retreat  I  could  look  my  fellow-man  in  the  face,  and  punch 
lua  head  if  he  o£fended  me.  My  fellow-man  and  myself  are  no  longer  on 
those  glorious  terms  1 " 

Turning  from  the  building  in  a  downcast  manner,  Mr.  Micawber 
accepted  my  pro£fered  arm  on  one  side,  and  the  pro£fered  arm  of  Traddles 
on  the  other,  and  walked  away  between  us. 

'*  There  are  some  landmarks,"  observed  Mr.  Micawber,  looking  fondly 
back  over  his  shoulder,  "  on  the  road  to  the  tomb,  which,  but  for  the 
impiety  of  the  aspiration,  a  man  would  wish  never  to  have  passed.  Such 
is  the  Bench  in  my  chequered  career." 

"  Oh,  you  are  in  low  spirits,  Mr.  Micawber,"  said  Traddles. 

"  I  am,  sir,"  interposed  Mr.  Micawber. 

"  I  hope,"  said  Traddles,  "  it  is  not  because  you  have  conceived  a 
dislike  to  the  law — ^for  I  am  a  lawyer  myself,  you  know." 

Mr.  Micawber  answered  not  a  word. 

"  How  is  our  friend  Keep,  Mr.  Micawber?  "  said  I,  after  a  silence. 

"  My  dear  Copperfield,"  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  bursting  into  a  state 
of  much  excitement,  and  turning  pale,  '*  if  you  ask  after  my  employer  as 
your  friend,  I  am  sorry  for  it;  if  you  ask  after  him  as  my  friend,  I 
sardonically  smile  at  it.  In  whatever  capacity  you  ask  after  my  employer, 
I  beg,  without  offence  to  you,  to  limit  my  reply  to  this — that  whatever  his 
state  of  health  may  be,  his  appearance  is  foxy  :  not  to  say  diabolical.  You 
will  allow  me,  as  a  private  individual,  to  decline  pursuing  a  subject  which  has 
lashed  me  to  the  utmost  verge  of  desperation  in  my  professional  capacity." 

I  expressed  my  regret  for  having  innocently  touched  upon  a  theme  that 
roused  him  so  much.  '*  May  I  ask,"  said  I,  **  without  any  hazard  of 
repeating  the  mistake,  how  my  old  friends  Mr.  and  Miss  Wickfield  are  ?  " 

"  Miss  Wickfield,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  now  turning  red, "  is,  as  she  always 
iSy  a  pattern,  and  a  bright  example.  My  dear  Copperfield,  she  is  the  only 
starry  spot  in  a  miserable  existence.  My  respect  fur  that  young  lady,  my 
admiration  of  her  character,  my  devotion  to  her  for  her  love  and  truth, 
and  goodness  1 — Take  me,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  '*  down  a  turning,  for, 
upon  my  soul,  in  my  present  state  of  mind  I  am  not  equal  to  this !  " 

We  wheeled  him  off  into  a  narrow  street,  where  he  took  out  his  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  stood  with  his  back  to  a  wall.  If  I  looked  as  gravely 
at  him  as  Traddles  did,  he  must  have  found  our  company  by  no  means 
inapiriting. 

"  It  is  my  fate,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  unfeignedly  sobbin^^  WV.  ^wsv^ 
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even  that,  with  a  shadow  of  the  old  expreasion  of  doing  aometbing  gortad ; 
"  it  is  my  fate,  gentlemen,  that  the  finer  feelings  of  our  nature  IwTe 
reproaches  to  me.  My  homage  to  Miss  Wickfield,  is  a  flight  of 
my  bosom.  You  had  better  leave  me,  if  you  pkaae,  to  walk  the  cnth 
as  a  vagabond.     The  worm  will  settle  my  busiueaa  in  double-qiiidL  ttae." 

Without  attending  to  this  invocation,  we  stood  by,  vntil  be  put  «p  his 
pocket-handkerchief,  pulled  up  his  shirt-collar,  and,  to  delude  any  peraoi 
m  the  neighbourhood  who  might  have  been  observing  bim,  b«mBwd  a 
tune  with  his  hat  very  much  on  one  side.  I  then  mentioned — nel 
knowing  what  might  be  lost,  if  we  lost  sight  of  bim  yei— tbat  il  woaU 
give  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  him  to  my  aunt,  if  be  would  rids  out 
to  Highgate,  where  a  bed  was  at  his  service. 

*'  You  shall  make  us  a  glass  of  your  own  punch,  Mjt.  Mieawber," 
said  I,    "  and  forget  whatever  you  have  on  your  mind,  in  pleasankr 
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Or,  if  confiding  anything  to  friends  will  be  more  likely  to  rdere 
you,  you  shall  impart  it  to  us,  Mr.  Micawber,*'  said  Traddles,  prudently. 

"Gentlemen,"  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  "do  with  bm  as  you  will  I 
I  am  a  straw  upon  the  surface  of  the  deep,  and  am  toascd  in  all  di- 
rections by  the  elephants — I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  should  have  said  tk 
elements." 

We  walked  on,  arm-in-arm,  again;  found  the  ooacb  in  tbe  act  of 
starting ;  and  arrived  at  Highgate  without  encountering  any  diffiealties 
by  the  way.  I  was  very  uneasy  and  very  uncertain  in  my  mind  wbst  to 
say  or  do  for  the  best — so  was  Traddles,  evidently.  Mr.  Micawber  was 
for  the  most  part  plunged  into  deep  gloom.  lie  occasionally  made  an 
attempt  to  smarten  himself,  and  hum  the  fag-end  of  a  tune ;  but  his 
relapses  into  profound  melancholy  were  only  made  the  more  impresaiff  br 
the  mockery  of  a  hat  exceedingly  on  one  side,  and  a  shirt-collar  puHed  Dp 
to  his  eyes. 

We  went  to  my  aunt's  house  rather  than  to  mine,  because  of  Dora*svoi 
being  well.  My  aunt  presented  herself  on  being  sent  for,  and  weleoated 
Mr.  Micawber  with  gracious  cordiality.  Mr.  Micawber  kisaed  ber  band, 
retired  to  the  window,  and  pulling  out  his  pocket-handkercbief,  bad  a 
mental  wrestle  with  himself. 

IVir.  I>ick  was  at  home.  He  was  by  nature  so  exceedingly  oovpa»- 
sionate  of  anyone  who  seemed  to  be  ill  at  ease,  and  was  so  quick  to  lod 
any  such  person  out,  that  he  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Micawber,  at  least  half- 
a-dozen  times  in  five  minutes.  To  Mr.  Micawber,  in  liis  trouble,  tkis 
warmth,  on  the  part  of  a  stranger,  was  so  extremely  touching,  that  he 
could  only  say,  on  the  occasion  of  each  successive  shake,  •*  My  dear  sir, 
you  overpower  me !  "  Which  gratified  Mr.  Dick  so  much,  that  he 
at  it  again  with  greater  vigor  than  before. 

"  The  fnendliness  of  this  gentleman,**  said  Mr.  Micawber  to  my 
"  if  you  will  allow  me,  ma'am,  to  cull  a  figure  of  speech  from  the  vocaht- 
lary  of  our  coarser  national  sports — floors  me.  To  a  man  who  is  strug- 
gling with  a  complicated  burden  of  perplexity  and  disquiet,  such  a 
reception  is  tr)ing,  I  assure  you." 

" My  friend  Mr.  Dick,**  replied  my  aunt,  proudly,  "is  not  a 


man." 
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"  That  I  am  couvinced  of,"  said  Mr.  Mioawber.  "  My  dear  sir  !  "  for 
Mr.  Dick  was  shaking  hands  with  him  again ;  "  I  am  deeply  sensible  of 
your  cordiality ) " 

**  How  do  you  find  yourself?'*  said  Mr.  Dick,  with  an  anxious  look. 

'*  Indifferent,  my  dear  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  sighing. 

**  You  must  keep  up  your  spirits,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  ''  and  make  yourself 
as  comfortable  as  possible." 

Mr.  Micawber  was  quite  Oferoome  by  these  iriendly  words,  and  by 
finding  Mr.  Dick's  hand  again  within  his  own.  "  It  has  been  my  lot,"  he 
obserred,  *'  to  meet,  in  the  diversified  panorama  of  human  existence,  with 
an  occasional  oasis,  but  never  with  one  so  green,  so  gushing,  as  the 
present  I " 

At  another  time  I  should  have  been  amused  by  this ;  but  I  felt  that 
we  were  all  constrained  and  uneasy,  and  I  watched  Mr.  Micawber  so 
anxiously,  in  his  vacillations  between  an  evident  disposition  to  reveal  some- 
thing, and  a  counter-disposition  to  reveal  nothing,  that  I  was  in  a  perfect 
fever.  Traddles,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  chair,  with  his  eyes  wide  open, 
and  his  hair  more  emphatically  erect  than  ever,  stared  by  turns  at  the 
ground  and  at  Mr.  Micawber,  without  so  much  as  attempting  to  put  in  a 
word.  My  aunt,  though  I  saw  that  her  shrewdest  observation  was  con- 
centrated on  her  new  guest,  had  more  useful  possession  of  her  wits  than 
cither  of  us ;  for  she  held  him  in  conversation,  and  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  talk,  whether  he  hked  it  or  not. 

"  You  are  a  very  old  friend  of  my  nephew's,  Mr.  Micawber,"  said  my 
nnl.     **  I  wish  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  before." 

"  Madam,"  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  *'  I  wish  I  had  had  the  honor  of 
blowing  you  at  an  earlier  period.  I  was  not  always  the  wreck  you  at 
present  behold." 

"  I  hope  Mrs.  Micawber  and  your  family  are  well,  sir,"  said  my  aunt. 

Mr.  Micawber  inclined  his  head.  "  They  are  as  well,  ma*am,"  he  despe- 
ntely  observed  after  a  pause,  **  as  Aliens  and  Outcasts  can  ever  hope  to  be." 

•*Lord  bless  you,  sir ! "  exclaimed  my  aunt,  in  her  abrupt  way.  "  What 
are  you  talking  about  ?  " 

"  The  subsistence  of  my  family,  ma'am,"  returned  Mr.  Micawber, 
"  trembles  in  the  balance.     My  employer " 

Here  Mr.  Micawber  provokingly  left  off;  and  began  to  peel  the  lemons 
that  had  been  under  my  directions  set  before  him,  together  with  all  the 
other  appliances  he  used  in  making  punch. 

**  Your  employer,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  jogging  his  arm  as  a  gentle 
lemmder. 

•*  My  good  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  "  you  recall  me.  I  am 
obliged  to  you."  They  shook  hands  again.  '*  My  employer,  ma'am — 
Mr.  Heep— once  did  me  the  favor  to  observe  to  me,  that  if  I  were  not 
in  the  receipt  of  the  stipendiary  emoluments  appertaining  to  my  engage- 
ment with  him,  I  should  probably  be  a  mountebank  about  the  country 
swallowing  a  sword-blade,  and  eating  the  devouring  element.  For  anything 
that  I  can  perceive  to  the  contrary,  it  is  still  probable  that  my  diildren 
may  be  reduced  to  seek  a  livelihood  by  personal  contortion,  while 
Mrs.  Micawber  abets  their  unnatural  feats,  by  playing  the  barrel-organ." 

Mr.  Mieawber,  with  a  random  but  expressive  flourish  of  his  knife^ 
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sJEnified  tliat  these  performances  might  be  expected  to  lake  {^aoe  i 
was  no  more ;  then  TesuTned  his  peeling  with  a  doeperate  air. 

My  aunt  lenned  her  elbow  on  tlie  little  round  table  that  alie 
kept  beside  her,  and  eyed  him  atteutively.  NotirithttandiDg  the 
with  which  I  regarded  the  idea  of  entrapping  him  into  any  dJadi 
was  not  prepared  to  make  Toluntnrily,  I  should  haTc  taken  tiim  np 
point,  but  for  the  strange  proceedings  in  which  I 
whereof  hie  putting  the  lemon-peel  into  the  kettle,  the  ■  ^ 
troy,  the  spirit  into  the  emply  jug,  and  confidently  attunptinK  In  pa 
boUing  water  out  of  a  candlestick,  were  among  the  mo«t  remarlahk. 
saw  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand,  and  it  came.  He  claimed  all  kia  no 
and  implements  together,  rose  from  his  chair,  pulled  ont  his  podut-hM 
kerchief,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"Mj  dear  Copperfield,"  asid  Mr.  Micawberj  behind  hit 
"this  is  an  occupation,  of  n!]  others,  requiring  an  nntroabled 
aelf-respect,     I  cannot  perform  it.     It  is  out  of  the  question." 

"  Mr.  Micawber,"  said  I,  "  what  is  the  matter  ?  Pray  ipcok  ool.  Tl 
arc  among  friends." 

"Among  friends,  sir!"  repeated  Mr.  Micawber;  and  ail  ha  hi 
resen'ed  came  breaking  out  of  him.  "  Good  ht-nvcna,  it  ia  pfiadpl 
because  I  am  among  friends  that  my  state  of  mind  is  «hni  it  it.  Wh 
is  the  matter,  gentlemen?     What  is  nol  the  matter?     ViUaay  ii  111 

matter;  baseness  is  the  matter;  deception,  fraud,  eonspimcy,  are 

and  the  name  of  the  whole  atrocious  mass  is — Heep  !  " 

My  aunt  clapped  her  hands,  and  tre  all  started  up  na  if  «c  M 
possessed. 

"  The  struggle  is  over !  "  said  Mr.  Micawber,  violently 
with  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  fairly  striking  ont  from  time  to 
with  both  arms,  as  if  he  were  swimming  under  superhuman  dificuo 
"  1  will  lend  this  life  no  longer.  I  am  a  wretched  being,  cut  oiT  fram  *n 
thing  thnt  makes  life  tolerable.  I  hnve  been  under  a  Taboo  in  that  infcf 
scoundrel's  service.  Give  me  back  my  wife,  give  me  back  n*  bm 
substitute  Micawber  for  the  petty  wretch  who  walks  about  in  th*  ho 
at  present  on  my  feet,  and  cull  upon  me  to  swallow  a  award  to-mom 
and  I  '11  do  it.    With  an  Dnpetit4s !  " 

I  never  saw  a  man  so  lot  in  my  life.  I  tried  to  calm  him,  that 
might  come  to  something  rational;  but  he  got  hotk-r  and  hotter,  i 
wouldn't  hear  a  word. 

'■  1  '11  put  my  hand  in  no  man's  hand,"  said  Mr.  Minwiier, 
puffing,  and  sobbing,  to  that  degree  that  he  was  li' 
cold  water,  "  until  I  have — blown  to  fragment*' 
serpent — Heep!     I  'II  partake  of  no  one's  hospitality,  usttl  I< 
moved  Mount  Vesuvius—to  eruption — on — a — the  aha: 
Heep  !      Eefreshraent — a — underneath  this  roof — parti 
would — B^choak  me — uiUeas — 1  had — previously— dun 
out  of  the  head — n — of — inlf  rminable  cheat,  and  liar — Hit 
know    nobody — and — a — say   nothing — and — a — Un  ■■ 
hnve  cruBhcd- to— a — an  discoverable  stoma — the^l 
moaa]  hypocrite  and  pequrer — Hmp  I  " 

I  really  had  some  fmr  of  Mr.  Mioiwber's  dying  on  iha  ipoL 
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manner  in  which  he  struggled  through  these  inarticulate  sentences,  and, 
whenever  he  found  himself  getting  near  the  name  of  Heep,  fought  his  way 
on  to  it,  dashed  at  it  in  a  fainting  state,  and  brought  it  out  with  a 
Tehemenoe  little  less  than  marvellous,  was  frightful ;  but  now,  when  he 
sank  into  a  chair,  steaming,  and  looked  at  us,  with  every  possible  color  in 
his  face  that  had  no  business  there,  and  an  endless  procession  of  lumps 
following  one  another  in  hot  haste  up  his  throat,  whence  they  seemed  to 
'  shoot  into  his  forehead,  he  had  the  appearance  of  being  in  the  last  ex- 
tiemity.  I  would  have  gone  to  his  assistance,  but  he  waived  me  off,  and 
wouldn't  hear  a  word. 

**  No,  Copperfield ! — ^No  communication — a — until — Miss  Wickfield — a 
— redress  from  wrongs  inflicted  by  consummate  scoundrel — Heep  ! "  (I 
am  quite  convinced  he  could  not  have  uttered  three  words,  but  for  the 
amazing  energy  with  which  this  word  inspired  him  when  he  felt  it  coming.) 
•*  Inviokible  secret — a — from  the  whole  world — a — ^no  exceptions — this 
day  week — a — at  breakfast  time — a — everybody  present — induding  aunt 
— a — and  extiemely  friendly  gentleman — ^to  be  at  the  hotel  at  Canterbury 
— a — ^where — Mrs.  Micawber  and  myself — Auld  Lang  Syne  in  chorus — 
and — a — ^will  expose  intolerable  ruffian — Heep!  No  more  to  say — a 
— or  listen  to  persuasion — ^go  immediately — ^not  capable — a — ^bear  society 
— ^npon  the  track  of  devoted  and  doomed  traitor — Heep  1 " 

With  this  last  repetition  of  the  magic  word  that  had  kept  him  going  at 
all,  and  in  which  he  surpassed  all  his  previous  efforts,  Mr.  Micawber  rushed 
oat  of  the  house ;  leaving  us  in  a  state  of  excitement,  hope,  and  wonder, 
that  reduced  us  to  a  condition  little  better  than  his  own.  But  even  then 
his  passion  for  writing  letters  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted ;  for  while  we 
were  yet  in  the  height  of  our  excitement,  hope,  and  wonder,  the  following 
pastoral  note  was  brought  to  me  from  a  neighbouring  tavern,  at  which  he 
had  called  to  write  it : — 

"  Most  secret  and  confidential. 

"My  deae  Sir, 

"  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  convey,  through  you,  my  apologies 
to  your  excellent  aunt  for  my  late  excitement.  An  explosion  ^of  a 
smouldering  volcano  long  suppressed,  was  the  result  of  on  internal  contest 
more  easily  conceived  than  described. 

"  I  trust  I  rendered  tolerably  intelligible  my  appointment  for  the  morn- 
ing of  this  day  week,  at  the  house  of  public  entertainment  at  Canterbui}', 
where  Mrs.  Micawber  and  myself  had  once  the  honor  of  uniting  our 
voices  to  yours,  in  the  well-known  strain  of  the  Immortal  exciseman 
nurtured  beyond  the  Tweed. 

**  The  duty  done,  and  act  of  reparation  performed,  which  can  alone 
enable  me  to  contemplate  my  fellow  mortal,  I  shall  be  known  no  more. 
I  shall  simply  require  to  be  deposited  in  that  place  of  universal  resort, 
where 

"  *  Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 
*' '  The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep,' 

"  — With  the  plain  Inscription, 

"  WiLKiNs  Micawber." 
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CHAPTER  L. 

MB.  PEGOOTTT's    DUEAM    COMES   TRUE. 

Bt  this  time,  8ome  months  had  passed,  since  our  interrieir  on  tlie  bak 
of  the  river  with  Martha.  I  had  never  seen  her  since,  bat  the  kad  on^ 
municated  with  Mr.  Peggotty  on  several  occasions.  Nothing  bad  come  of 
her  zealous  intervention ;  nor  could  I  infer,  from  what  he  tokl  ne^thaiaj 
due  had  ever  been  obtained,  for  a  moment,  to  Evily'a  fiite.  I  ooafiM 
that  I  began  to  despair  of  her  recovery,  and  gradually  to  sink  deeper  mi 
deeper  into  the  belief  that  she  was  dead. 

His  conviction  remained  unchanged.  So  far  as  I  know — and  I  bdieft 
his  honest  heart  was  transparent  to  me — he  never  wavered  agaia,  ia  kit 
solemn  certainty  of  finding  her.  His  patience  never  tired.  And,  ahkoigk 
I  trembled  for  the  agony  it  might  one  day  be  to  him  to  have  kis  ttroig 
assurance  shivered  at  a  blow,  there  was  something  ao  religioaa  in  il;  lo 
affectingly  expressive  of  its  anchor  being  in  the  purest  depths  of  kit  iae 
nature,  that  the  respect  and  honor  in  which  I  held  kim  were  enbcd 
every  day. 

His  was  not  a  lazy  trustfulness  that  hoped,  and  did  no  more.  He  hi 
been  a  roan  of  sturdy  action  all  his  life,  and  he  knew  that  in  all  tkiB|i 
wherein  he  wanted  help  he  must  do  his  own  part  faithfully,  and  kelp  hiih 
self.  I  have  known  him  set  out  in  the  night,  on  a  misgiving  that  the 
light  might  not  be,  by  some  accident,  in  the  window  of  the  old  boat,  aad 
walk  to  Ynrmouth.  I  have  known  him,  on  reading  something  in  Ai 
newspaper  that  mi^jLt  apply  to  her,  take  up  his  stick,  and  go  forth  on  i 
journey  of  three  or  four  score  miles.  He  made  his  way  by  sea  to  Naples, 
and  back,  after  hearing  the  narrative  to  which  Miss  Dartle  had  assisted  me. 
All  his  journeys  were  ruggedly  performed ;  for  he  was  always  steadfast  in 
a  purpose  of  saving  money  for  Emily's  sake,  when  she  should  be  foaad. 
In  all  this  long  pursuit,  I  never  heard  him  repine  ;  I  never  heard  kim  sij 
he  was  fatigued,  or  out  of  heart. 

Dora  had  often  seen  him  since  our  marriage,  and  was  quite  foad  of 
him.  I  fancy  his  figure  before  me  now,  standing  near  her  sofa,  with  kif 
rough  cap  in  his  hand,  and  the  blue  eyes  of  my  chiW-wife  raised,  with  a 
timid  wonder,  to  his  face.  Sometimes  of  an  evening,  about  twilight, 
when  he  camo  to  talk  with  me,  I  would  induce  him  to  smoke  kis  pipe 
in  the  garden,  as  we  slowly  paced  to  and  fro  together;  and  then, 
the  picture  of  his  deserted  home,  and  the  comfortable  air  it  used  to  kafi 
in  my  childish  eyes  of  an  evening  when  the  fire  was  burning,  and  the  wind 
moaning  round  it,  came  most  vividly  into  mv  mind. 

One  evening,  at  this  hour,  he  told  me  that  he  had  found  Martha 
waiting  near  his  lodging  on  the  preceding  night  when  he  came  out,  and 
that  she  had  asked  him  not  to  leave  London  on  any  account,  until  he  should 
have  seen  her  again. 

"  Did  she  tell  you  why  ?  "  I  inquired. 
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**  I  asked  her,  Mas'r  Davy,"  he  replied,  "  but  it  is  bat  few  words  as  she 
says,  and  she  on'y  got  my  promise  and  so  wmt  away." 

*'  Did  she  say  when  you  might  expect  to  see  her  again  ?  "  I  demanded. 

**  No,  Mas'r  Davy,"  he  returned,  drawing  his  hand  thoughtfully  down 
his  face.  "  I  asked  that  too ;  but  it  was  more  (she  said)  than  she  could 
tdl." 

As  I  had  long  forborne  to  encourage  him  with  hopes  that  hung  on 
threads,  I  made  no  other  comment  on  this  information  than  that  I  sup- 
posed he  would  see  her  soon.  Such  speculations  as  it  engendered  within 
me  I  kept  to  myself,  and  those  were  faint  enough. 

I  was  walking  alone  in  the  garden,  one  evening,  about  a  fortnight 
afterwards.  I  remember  that  evening  well.  It  was  the  second  in  Mr. 
Micawber's  week  of  suspense.  There  had  been  rain  all  day,  and  there 
was  a  damp  feeling  in  the  air.  The  leaves  were  thick  upon  the  trees,  and 
heavy  with  wet;  but  the  rain  had  ceased,  though  the  sky  was  still  dark; 
and  the  hopeful  birds  were  singing  cheerfully.  As  I  walked  to  and  fro  in 
the  garden,  and  the  twilight  began  to  close  around  me,  their  little  Toioea 
were  hushed ;  and  that  peculiar  silence  which  belongs  to  such  an  evening  in 
the  country  when  the  lightest  trees  are  quite  still,  save  for  the  oecasional 
droppings  from  their  boughs,  prevailed. 

There  was  a  little  green  perspective  of  trellis-work  and  ivy  at  the  side 
of  our  cottage,  through  which  I  could  see,  from  the  garden  where  I  was 
walking,  into  the  road  before  the  house.  I  happened  to  turn  my  ^es 
towards  this  place,  as  I  was  thinking  of  many  things ;  and  I  saw  a  figure 
beyond,  dressed  in  a  plain  doak.  It  was  bending  eagerly  towards  me,  and 
beckoning. 

"Martha!"  said  I,  going  to  it. 

1-Can  you  come  with  me?"  she  inquired,  in  an  agitated  wliisper.  'T 
faave  been  to  him,  and  he  is  not  at  home.  I  wrote  down  where  he  was  to 
eome,  and  left  it  on  his  table  with  my  own  hand.  They  said  he  would 
not  be  out  long.     I  have  tidings  for  him.     Can  you  come  directly?" 

My  answer  was,  to  pass  out  at  the  gate  immediately.  She  made  a 
hasty  gesture  with  her  hand,  as  if  to  entreat  my  patience  and  my  silence, 
ind  turned  towards  liondon,  whence,  as  her  dress  betokened,  she  had 
come  expeditiously  on  foot. 

I  asked  her  if  that  were  not  our  destination  ?  On  her  motioning  Yes, 
with  the  same  hasty  gesture  as  before,  I  stopped  an  empty  coach  that  was 
coming  by,  and  we  got  into  it.  When  I  asked  her  where  the  coachman 
was  to  drive,  she  answered  "  Anywhere  near  Golden  Square !  And  quidc ! " 
— then  shrunk  into  a  comer,  with  one  trembling  hand  before  her  face,  and 
the  other  making  the  former  gesture,  as  if  she  could  not  bear  a  voice. 

Now  much  disturbed,  and  daxzled  with  conflicting  gleams  of  hope  and 
dread,  I  looked  at  her  for  some  explanation.  But,  seeing  how  strongly 
she  desired  to  remafn  quiet,  and  feeling  that  it  was  my  own  natural  indi- 
nation  too,  at  such  a  time,  I  did  not  attempt  to  break  the  silence.  We 
proceeded  without  a  word  being  spoken.  Sometimes  she  glanced  out  of 
the  window,  as  though  she  thought  we  were  going  slowly,  though  indeed 
we  were  going  fast ;   but  otherwise  remained  exactly  as  at  first. 

We  alighted  at  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  Square  she  had  mentioned, 
where  I  directed  the  coach  to  wait,  not  knowing  but  that  we  might  h&^^ 
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some  occasion  for  it.  She  kid  her  hand  on  my  um,  aad  burrieil  n 
one  of  the  sombre  streets,  of  which  there  are  several  in  th«t  pait,  vU 
the  lioQscs  nere  once  fair  divelliDgs  ia  the  oocupation  ot  sio^  hai 
but  have,  and  had,  long  degenerated  into  poor  lodgings  let  off  in  n 
Entering  at  the  open  door  of  one  of  these,  and  releasing  mj  arm,  d 
beckoned  me  to  follow  her  up  the  common  staircase,  nliii^  wu  t 
a  tributary  channel  to  the  street. 

The  house  swarmed  with  inmates.     As  we  went  up,  doora  of  n 
were  opened  and  people's  heads  put  out ;  and  we  passed  oLfau'  pet 
the  stairs,  who  were  coming  down.     Iii  glancing  up  from  the  < 
before  we  entered,  I  had  seen  women  and  children  lolling  at  the  w, 
over  Itower-pots  ;  and  we  seemed  to  have  altrocted  their  curiositjr,  liir  ll 
were  principally  the  observers  who  looked  out  of  their  doort.     It  wmJ 
broad  panelled  staircase,  with  massive  balustrades  of  some  i 
cornices  above  the  doors,  ornamented  with  carved  fruit  a 
broad  seats  in  tlie  windows.     Itut  all  llicse  toVeus  of  past  | 
miserably  decayed  and  dirty;    rot,  damp,  and  age.  had   ' 
flooring,  which  in  many  places  «ras  unsound  and  even  ubi__. 
attempts  had  been  made,  I  noticed,  to  infuse  new  blood  into  ikis  M 
fi-ame,  by  repairing  the  costly  old  wood-work  here  and  ihen  wilk  o 
deal ;   but  it  was  like  the  marriage  of  a  reduced  old  tuAAe  to  a  p 
pauper,  and  each  party  to  the  ill-assorted  union  ahrauk  amr ' 
other.    Several  of  the  back  windows  on  the  staircase  had  been  a 
wholly  blocked  up.    In  those  that  remained,  there  was  tcandjr  ai 
and,  through  the  crumbling  frames  by  which  the  bad  air  l«ca  ' 
come  in,  and  never  to  go  out,  I  saw,  through  other  glaaalcas  H 
other  houses  in  a  simiLir  condition,  and  looked  giddily  down  ii  ~ 
yard  which  was  the  common  dust-heap  of  the  mansion. 

We  proceeded  to  the  top-story  of  the  house.     Two  o 
the  way,  I  thought  I  observed  in  the  indistinct  light  the  •kirta  of  a  b 
figure  going  up  before  us.    As  we  turned  to  ascend  the  last  (light  of  at 
between  us  and  the  roof,  we  caught  a  full  view  of  this  fii^un!  j 
a  moment,  at  a  door.     Then  it  turned  the  handle  and  weiit  In. 

"  What 's  this  !  "  said  Martha,  in  a  whisper.     "  She  haa  gone  tntoa 
room.     I  don't  know  her  I  " 

/  knew  her.     I  had  recognised  her  with  amaEemcnt.  fur  itim  I 

1  said  something  to  the  effect  that  it  was  o  lady  whom  I  had  mm 
in  a  few  words,  to  my  conductress ;  and  hod  tcnroely  done  »,  < 
lieard  her  voice  in  the  room,  though  not,  from  where  wc  stood,  «hit  i 
was  saying.     ALartha,  with  an  astonished  look,  repeated  her  fi  ~*' 

and  softly  led  me  up  the  stairs ;  and  then,  by  n  little  back  d 
to  have  no  lock,  and  which  she  pushed  open  with  a  toudi,  J 
empty  garret  with  a  low  sloping  roof:    little  better  I 
Between  this,  and  the  room  she  had  called  hers,  then  wu  a  ■ 
comma nicati on,  standing  partly  open.     Hero  we  stopped,  b 
our  ascent,  and  she  pUccd  her  linnd  lightly  on  my  lip*.     1  o 
of  the  room  beyond,  that  it  was  pretty  large ;  that  there  waa  ij 

and  that  there  were  some  common  pictures  of  ships  upon  Un 

could  not  ICC  Miss  Dartle,  or  the  person  whom  we  had  board  beraUie* 
Certainly,  my  companiau  coutd  not,  for  my  position  waa  tbe  b 
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A  dead  silence  prevailed  for  some  moments.  Martha  kept  one  hand  on 
ny  lips,  and  raised  the  other  in  a  listening  attitude. 

"  It  matters  little  to  me  her  not  being  at  home,"  said  Eosa  Dartle, 
langhtily,  "  I  know  nothing  of  her.    It  is  you  I  come  to  see." 

"  Me  P  "  replied  a  soft  voice. 

At  the  sound  of  it,  a  thrill  went  through  my  frame.   For  it  was  Emily's ! 

"  Yes,"  returned  Miss  Dartle,  "  I  have  come  to  look  at  you.  What  P 
f  oa  are  not  ashamed  of  the  face  that  has  done  so  much  ?" 

The  resolute  and  unrelenting  hatred  of  her  tone,  its  cold  stem  sharp- 
less,  and  its  mastered  rage,  presented  her  before  me,  as  if  I  had  seen  her 
itanding  in  the  light.  I  saw  the  flashing  black  eyes,  and  the  passion- 
irasted  figure ;  and  I  saw  the  scar,  with  its  white  track  cutting  through 
ber  lips,  quivering  and  throbbing  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  have  come  to  see,"  she  said,  "  James  Steerforth's  fancy ;  the  girl 
irho  ran  away  with  him,  and  is  the  town-talk  of  the  commonest  people  of 
her  native  place ;  the  bold,  flaunting,  practised  companion  of  persons  like 
James  Steerforth.    I  want  to  know  what  such  a  thing  is  like." 

There  was  a  rustle,  as  if  the  unhappy  girl,  on  whom  she  heaped  these 
tannts,  ran  towards  the  door,  and  the  speaker  swiftly  interposed  herself 
before  it.     It  was  succeeded  by  a  moment's  pause. 

When  Miss  Dartle  spoke  again,  it  was  through  her  set  teeth,  and  with 
I  stamp  upon  the  ground. 

"  Stay  there !  "  she  said,  "  or  I  '11  proclaim  you  to  the  house,  and  the 
whole  street !  If  you  try  to  evade  me^  I  '11  stop  you,  if  it 's  by  the  hair, 
and  raise  the  very  stones  against  you  ! " 

A  frightened  murmur  was  the  only  reply  that  reached  my  ears.  A 
silence  succeeded.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Much  as  I  desired  to 
put  an  end  to  the  interview,  I  felt  that  I  had  no  right  to  present  myself; 
that  it  was  for  Mr.  Peggotty  alone  to  see  her  and  recover  her.  Would  he 
never  come  ?  I  thought  impatiently. 

"  So ! "  said  Kosa  Dartle,  with  a  contemptuous  laugh,  "  I  see  her  at 
last !  Why,  he  was  a  poor  creature  to  be  taken  by  that  delicate  mock- 
modesty,  and  that  hanging  head  !  " 

"  Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake,  spare  me  I "  exclaimed  Emily.  "  Whoever  you 
are,  you  know  my  pitiable  story,  and  for  Heaven's  sake  spare  mc,  if  you 
would  be  spared  yourself  I" 

"  If  /  would  be  spared  !  "  returned  the  other  fiercely ;  "  what  is  there 
in  common  between  us,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  Nothing  but  our  sex,"  said  Emily,  with  a  burst  of  tears. 

"  And  that,"  said  Rosa  Dartle,  "  is  so  strong  a  claim,  preferred  by  one 
so  infamous,  that  if  I  had  any  feeling  in  my  breast  but  scorn  and  abhorrence 
of  you,  it  would  freeze  it  up.     Our  sex !   You  are  an  honour  to  our  sex ! " 

•*  I  have  deserved  this,"  cried  Emily,  "  but  it 's  dreadful !  Dear,  dear 
lady,  think  what  I  have  suffered,  and  how  I  am  fallen  !  Oh,  Martha,  come 
bsdt  I  Oh,  home,  home  1 " 

Hiss  Dartle  placed  herself  in  a  chair,  within  view  of  the  door,  and 
looked  downward,  as  if  Emily  were  crouching  on  the  floor  before  her. 
Being  now  between  me  and  the  light,  I  could  see  her  curled  lip,  and  her 
crad  ejes  intently  fixed  on  one  place,  with  a  greedy  triumph. 

**  listen  to  what  I  say  1 "  she  said ;  "  and  reserve  your  false  arts  for 
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IS  yoa  or  aiiy  lady,  and  was  going  to  be  tlie  wife  of  as  good  a  man 
any  lady  in  the  world  can  ever  marry.  If  you  live  in  bis  home 
'  him,  you  know,  perhaps,  what  his  power  with  a  weak,  yain  gid 
I  don't  defend  myself,  but  I  know  well,  and  be  knows  well«  of 
ow  when  he  oomes  to  die,  and  his  mind  is  troubled  with  it,  that  he 
lis  power  to  deceive  me,  and  that  I  believed  him,  trusted  him, 
Ihim!" 

)artle  sprang  up  from  her  seat ;  recoiled ;  and  in  recoiling  struck 
th  a  face  of  such  malignity,  so  darkened  and  disfigured  by  passioB, 
1  almost  thrown  myself  between  them.  The  blow,  which  had  no 
ipon  the  air.  As  she  now  stood  panting,  looking  at  her  with 
«t  detestation  that  she  was  capable  of  expressing,  and  trembling 
1  to  foot  with  rage  and  scorn,  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  such 
nd  never  could  see  such  another. 

love  him  ?   You  ?  "  she  ched,  with  her  clenched  hand,  quxveting 
i]y  wanted  a  weapon  to  stab  the  object  of  her  wratL 
had  shrunk  out  of  my  view.     Th^e  was  no  refdy. 
tell  that  to  me,**  she  added,  "  with  your  shameful  lipaP     Why 
f  whip  these  creatures !    If  I  could  order  it  to  be  done,  I  woold 
girl  whipped  to  deatL" 

I  fthe  would,  I  have  no  doubt  I  woold  not  have  trotted  her 
radc  itself,  while  that  furious  look  lasted. 
>wly,  v^  dowly,  broke  into  a  laugh,  and  pointed  at  Emily  with 
as  if  she  were  a  sight  of  shame  for  gods  and  men. 
love ! "  she  said.  "  That  carrion  I  And  he  ever  cared  for  hcc, 
[  me  ?  Ha,  ha  1  The  liars  that  these  traders  are  1 " 
lockery  was  worse  than  her  undisguised  rage.  Of  the  two,  I 
ve  much  preferred  to  be  the  object  of  the  latter.  But,  when  she 
i  to  break  loose,  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  She  had  chained  it 
and  however  it  might  tear  her  within,  she  subdued  it  to  herself, 
ne  here,  you  pure  fountain  of  love,"  she  said,  "  to  see — ^as  I 
telling  you — what  such  a  thing  as  you  was  like.  I  was  curious, 
sfied.  Also  to  tell  you,  that  you  had  best  seek  that  home  of 
;h  all  ^eed,  and  hide  your  head  among  those  excellent  people  who 
iing  you,  and  whom  your  money  will  console.  When  it 's  all 
1  can  believe,  and  trust,  and  love  again,  you  know  1  I  thought 
ken  toy  that  had  lasted  its  time ;  a  worthless  spangle  that  was 
»  and  thrown  away.  Bui,  finding  you  true  gold,  a  very  lady,  and 
i  innocent,  with  a  fresh  heart  full  of  love  and  trustfulness — which 
like,  and  is  quite  consistent  with  your  story ! — I  have  something 
ay.  Attend  to  it ;  for  what  I  say  I  '11  do.  Do  you  hear  me, 
spirit  P     What  I  say,  I  mean  to  do ! " 

ge  got  the  better  of  her  again,  for  a  moment ;  but  it  passed  over 
ike  a  spasm,  and  lefi  her  smiling. 

yourself,"  she  pursued,  "  if  not  at  home,  somewhere.  Let  it 
rhere  beyond  reach ;  in  some  obscure  life— or,  better  still,  in 
sure  death.  I  wonder,  if  your  loving  heart  will  not  break,  you 
d  no  way  of  helping  it  to  be  still !  I  have  heard  of  such  means 
3.     I  believe  they  may  be  easily  found." 

crying,  on  the  part  of  Emily,  interrupted  her  here.  She  stopped, 
led  to  it  as  if  it  were  music. 
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"I  am  of  a  strange  nature,  pcrhnp*,"  Bo4>  Dante  went  m; 
I  can't  breathe  Trecl;  in  the  ait  you  breatbc.    I  finil  it  sickly.     Tba 
I  will  have  it  cleared ;  I  will  have  it  purified  of  ymi.      If  yoa  Iit*  ( 
to-morrow,  I  '11  have  your  story  and  your  character  prodaintNl  oa  I 
common  stair.     There  are  decent  women  in  the  houM,  I  am  Inid ; 
U  a  pity  such  a  light  as  you  should  be  among  them,  and  cnneeala 
leaving  here,  you  aeelc  any  refuge  in  this  town  tn  any  charartet  but  jl 
true  one  (which  you  are  welcome  to  bear,  without  molntation  fma  4 
the  same  sen'ice  shall  be  done  yi>u,  if  I  hear  of  your  retreat. 
assisted  by  a  ^ntleman  who  not  long  ago  ojpirod  to  the  taror  of  J| 
hand,  I  am  sanguine  lis  to  that." 

Would  he  never,  neier  come?     How  long  was  I  to  bear  tl 
long  could  I  bear  it  ? 

"  Oh  me,  oh  me  1"  eselulmcd  the  wretched  Rmily,  iu  a  lone  tlut  ■ 
have  touched  the  hardiest  heajt,  I  should  have  thought;  bul  t 
no  relenting  in  Boea  ])artl«'9  smile.     '"  What,  what,  aliall  I  do!" 

"  Do?"  returned  the  other.     "  Uve  happy  in  jwir  own  i 
Consecrate  your  existence  to  the  recollection  of  James  Stenfoftk'* 
ness — he  would  linve  made  you  his  serving-man's  wife,  would  Im  b 
or  to  feeEitg  ^teful  to  the  upright  nnd  dc4crviiig  crulure  wbo  « 
taken  you  as  hia  gitl.     Or,  if  those  proud  remembrBDcca,  «ad  tht  a 
eciousnoM  of  your  own  virtues,  nnd  the  honorable  poaitinn  to  whi' 
have  raised  you  in  the  eyes  of  everything  that  wears  the  ktiniaa 
will  not  lustain  you,  marry  that  good  man,  and  be  ba|>py  tn  bk 
ECunsioQ.     If  this  will  not  do  either,  die  I     There  arr  doTirways  kmI  d 
lieiipa  for  snob  deaths,  and  such  despair — find  one,  niwl  take  yon  Bi|hCfl 
Heaven  I" 

I  heard  a  distant  foot  upon  the  stairs.     I  Vnew  it,  I  ww  « 
was  his.  thanlc  God ! 

She  moved  slowly  from  before  tbe  door  when  she  said  tliU|  a 
out  of  my  sight. 

"  But  mark  ! "  sho  added,  slo\Fly  and  sternly,  opening  the  nlli 
go  away,  "  I  am  resolved,  for  reasons  that  I  have  and  balrtdt  ti 
entertain,  to  cast  you  out,  uidosa  you  withdraw  from  my  Track  al 

~  Y  mask.     This  is  what  I  had  to  say ;  a^  wWl  4 


or  drt^  ymir  pretty  a 
I  mean  to  do!  ' 


rr — pos^  twr  m4>« 


Thi^  foot  upon  the  stairs  came  acn 
down — rushed  into  the  room  I 

"  Uncle ! " 

A  fearful  trty  followed  the  worrl.     1  paused  a 
saw  hira  supporting  her  inaensililc  figure  in  liis  onn*.     Ucg 
few  seconds  in  the  face ;   then  stooped  lo  kiu  it — ok.  bow  trtdaljH 
and  drew  a  handkerchief  before  it. 

"  M«aV  Davy,"  he  said,  in  n  low  tranulou*  voioo.  wlim  it  wa  a 
•'  I  thank  my  Heav'nly  Father  ns  my  dream  "a  come  Ime  •     !  tbnk  H 
hearty  for  having  guided  of  me,  in  Ilia  own  war*,  to  tny  doriu^l" 

With  those  words  he  took  her  up  in  his  arms ;  ood,  with  the  niled  M 
lying  on  hb  bosom,  and  addressed  towards  liu  own,  cairinl  her,  1 
I,  down  the  stairs. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

THE  BEGINNING   OF  A  LONGER  J0T7SNET. 

It  was  yet  early  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  when,  as  I  was 
walking  in  my  garden  with  my  aunt  (who  took  little  other  exercise 
now,  being  so  much  in  attendance  on  my  dear  Dora),  I  was  told  that 
Mr.  Peggotty  desired  to  speak  with  me.  He  came  into  the  garden  to 
meet  me  half-way,  on  my  going  towards  the  gate ;  and  bared  his  head,  as 
it  was  always  his  custom  to  do  when  he  saw  my  aunt,  for  whom  he  had  a 
high  respect.  I  had  been  telling  her  all  that  had  happened  over-night. 
Without  saying  a  word,  she  walked  up  with  a  cordial  face,  shook  hands 
with  him,  and  patted  him  on  the  arm.  It  was  so  expressively  done,  that 
she  had  no  need  to  say  a  word.  Mr.  Peggotty  understood  her  quite  as 
wall  as  if  she  had  said  a  thousand.  ' 

*'  1 11  go  in  now.  Trot,"  said  my  aunt,  "  and  look  after  little  Blossom, 
who  wiU  be  getting  up  presently." 

"  Not  along  of  my  being  heer,  ma'am,  I  hope  ?  "  said  Mr.  Peggotty. 
"  Unless  my  wits  is  gone  a  bahd*s  ueezing  " — by  which  Mr.  Peggotty 
meant  to  say,  bird's-nesting — '*  this  morning,  'tis  along  of  me  as  you  're 
m  going  to  quit  us  ?  " 

"You  have  something  to  say,  my  good  friend,"  returned  my  aunt, 
"  and  will  do  better  without  me." 

"  By  your  leave,  ma'am,"  returned  Mr.  Peggotty,  "  I  should  take  it 
kind,  pervising  you  doen't  mind  my  clicketten,  if  you'd  bide  heer." 

"  Would  you?  "  said  my  aunt,  \  ith  short  good-nature*  "  Then  I  am 
smelwiU!" 

So,  she  drew  her  arm  through  Mr.  Peggotty's,  and  walked  with  him  to 
m  leafy  little  summer-house  there  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  where 
she  sat  down  on  a  bench,  and  I  beside  her.  There  was  a  seat  for 
Mr.  Peggotty  too,  but  he  preferred  to  stand,  leaning  his  hand  on  the 
small  rustic  table.  As  he  stood,  looking  at  his  cap  for  a  little  while  before 
beginning  to  speak,  I  could  not  help  observing  what  power  and  force 
of  character  his  sinewy  hand  expressed,  and  what  a  good  and  trusty 
oompanion  it  was  to  his  honest  brow  and  iron-grey  hair. 

"  I  took  my  dear  child  away  last  night,"  Mr.  Peggotty  began,  as  he 
raised  his  eyes  to  ours,  "  to  my  lodging,  wheer  I  have  a  long  time  been 
expecting  of  her  and  preparing  fur  her.  It  was  hours  afore  she  knowed 
me  right ;  and  when  she  did,  she  kneeled  down  at  my  feet,  and  kiender 
said  to  me,  as  if  it  was  her  prayers,  how  it  all  come  to  be.  You  may 
believe  me,  when  I  heerd  her  voice,  as  I  had  heerd  at  home  so  playful — 
and  see  her  humbled,  as  it  might  be  in  the  dust  our  Saviour  wrote  in 
with  his  blessed  hand — I  felt  a  wownd  go  to  my  'art,  in  the  midst  of  all 
its  thankfulness." 

He  drew  his  sleeve  across  his  face,  without  any  pretence  of  concealing 
why ;  and  then  cleared  his  voice. 

"  It  wam't  for  long  as  I  felt  that ;  for  she  was  found.    I  had  on'y  to 

LL 
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think  as  slie  was  found,  and  it  was  gone.  I  doen't  know  why  I  do  so 
mucli  as  mention  of  it  now,  I  'm  sure.  I  didn't  have  it  in  my  mind  a 
minute  ago,  to  say  a  word  about  myself;  but  it  come  up  so  nat'ral^  that  I 
yielded  to  it  afore  I  was  aweer." 

"  You  are  a  self-denying  soul,"  said  my  aunt,  "  and  will  have  your 
reward." 

Mr.  Peggotty,  with  the  shadows  of  the  leaves  playing  athwart  his 
face,  made  a  surprised  inclination  of  the  head  towards  my  aunt,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  her  good  opinion ;  then,  took  up  the  thread  lie  had 
relinquished. 

*'  When  my  Emly  took  flight,"  he  said,  in  stem  wrath  for  the  moment^ 
**  from  the  house  wheer  she  was  made  a  pris'ner  by  that  theer  spotted 
snake  as  Mas'r  Davy  see, — and  his  story 's  trew,  and  may  God  ooofaaid 
him ! — she  took  flight  in  the  night.     It  was  a  dark  night,  with  a  many 
stars  a  shinbg.     She  was  wild.     She  ran  along  ihe  sea  beadi,  bdieviag 
the  old  boat  was  theer ;  and  calling  out  to  us  to  turn  away  our  faoei,  for 
she  was  a  coming  by.     She  heerd  herself  a  crying  out,  like  as  if  it  wn 
another  person ;  and  cut  herself  on  them  sharp-pinted  stones  and  locb, 
and  felt  it  no  more  than  if  she  had  been  rock  herself.    Ever  so  for  aks 
run,  and  there  was  fire  afore  her  eyes,  and  roarings  in  ker  ears.    Of  a 
sudden — or  so  she  thowt,  you  unnerstand — the  day  broke,  wet  and  windf, 
and  she  was  lying  b'low  a  heap  of  stone  upon  the  shore,  and  a  woman 
was  a  speaking  to  her,  saying,  in  the  language  of  that  country^  whit  was 
it  as  had  gone  so  mudi  amiss  ?  " 

He  saw  everything  he  related.  It  passed  before  him,  as  he  spoke,  so 
vividly,  that,  in  the  intensity  of  his  earnestness,  he  presented  what  lie 
described,  to  me,' with  greater  distinctness  than  I  can  express.  I  ean 
hardly  believe,  writing  now  long  afterwards,  but  that  I  was  actoally 
present  in  these  scenes;  they  are  impressed  upon  me  with  sn^  aft 
astonishing  air  of  fidelity. 

"  As  Em'ly's  eyes — which  was  heavy — see  this  woman  better,"  Mr. 
Peggotty  went  on,  '^  she  know'd  as  she  was  one  of  them  as  she  had  often 
talked  to  on  the  beach.  Fur,  though  she  had  run  (as  I  have  said)  erer  so 
fur  in  the  night,  she  had  oftentimes  wandered  long  ways,  partly  afoot, 
partly  in  boats  and  carriages,  and  know'd  all  that  country,  'kmg  the 
coast,  miles  and  miles.  She  hadn't  no  children  oi  her  own,  thk 
woman,  being  a  young  wife ;  but  she  was  a  looking  to  have  one  afow 
long.  And  may  my  prayers  go  up  to  Heaven  that  'twill  be  a  happ'ness  to 
her,  and  a  comfort,  and  a  honor,  all  her  life  !  May  it  love  hor  and  be 
dootiful  to  her,  in  her  old  age ;  helpful  of  her  at  the  last ;  a  Angel  to  her 
heer,  and  heerafter  !  " 

"  Amen  !  "  said  my  aunt. 

•'  She  had  been  summat  timorous  and  down,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  "and 
had  sat,  at  first,  a  little  way  off,  at  her  spinning,  or  such  work  as  it  was, 
when  Em'ly  talked  to  the  children.  But  Em'ly  had  took  notice  of  her,  and 
had  gone  and  spoke  to  her;  andas  theyoungwomanwas  partial  to  thechildrei 
herself,  they  had  soon  made  friends.  Sennuchser,  that  when  Em'ly  went 
that  way,  she  always  giv  Em'ly  flowers.  This  was  her  as  now  asked 
what  it  was  that  had  gone  so  much  amiss.  Emiy  told  her,  and  she — ^look 
her  home.  She  did  indeed.  She  took  her  home,"  said  Mr.  P^gottf, 
covering  his  face. 
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He  was  more  affected  by  this  act  of  kindness,  than  I  had  ever  seen 
him  affected  by  anything  since  the  night  she  went  away.  My  aunt  and  I 
did  not  attCTopt  to  disturb  him. 

**  It  was  a  little  cottage,  you  may  snppose,"  he  said,  presently,  "  but 
ahe  found  space  for  Em'ly  in  it, — ^her  husband  was  away  at  sea, — and  she 
kep  it  secret,  and  prevailed  upon  such  neighbours  as  she  had  (they  was  not 
many  near)  to  keep  it  secret  too.  Em'ly  was  took  bad  with  fever,  and, 
what  is  very  strange  to  me  is, — maybe  'tis  not  so  strange  to  scholars, 
— the  language  of  that  country  went  out  of  her  head,  and  she  could  only 
apeak  her  own,  that  no  one  unnerstood.  She  recollects,  as  if  she  had 
dreamed  it,  that  she  lay  there,  always  a  talking  her  own  tongue,  always 
believing  as  the  old  boat  was  round  the  next  pint  in  the  bay,  and  begging 
and  imploring  of  'em  to  send  theer  and  tell  how  she  was  dying,  and  bring 
back  a  message  of  forgiveness,  if  it  was  on'y  a  wured.  A'most  the 
whde  time,  she  thowt, — now,  that  him  as  I  made  mention  on  just  now  was 
linking  for  her  unnemeath  the  winder :  now  that  him  as  had  brought 
hia  to  this  was  in  the  room, — and  cried  to  the  good  young  woman  not  to 
give  her  up,  and  know'd,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  couldn't  unnerstand, 
and  dreaded  that  she  must  be  took  away.  Likewise  the  fire  was  afore 
her  eyes,  and  the  roarings  in  her  ears ;  and  there  was  no  to-day,  nor 
yesterday,  nor  yet  to-morrow;  but  everything  in  her  life  as  ever  had  been, 
or  as  ever  could  be,  and  everything  as  never  had  been,  and  as  never  could  be, 
was  a  crowding  on  her  all  at  once,  and  nothing  clear  nor  welcome,  and 
vet  she  sang  and  laughed  about  it !  How  long  tlus  lasted,  I  doen*t  know ; 
bat  then  there  come  a  sleep  ;  and  in  that  sleep,  from  being  a  many  times 
stronger  than  her  own  self,  she  fell  into  the  weakness  of  the  littlest  child." 

Here  he  stopped,  as  if  for  relief  from  the  terrors  of  his  own  description. 
After  being  silent  for  a  few  moments,  he  pursued  his  stoiy. 

**It  was  a  pleasant  artemoon  when  she  awoke;  and  so  quiet,  that 
there  wam't  a  sound  but  the  rippling  of  that  blue  sea  without  a  tide,  upon 
the  shore.  It  was  her  belief,  at  first,  that  she  was  at  home  upon  a  Sun- 
di^  morning ;  but,  the  vine  leaves  as  she  see  at  the  winder,  and  the  hills 
beyond,  wani't  home,  and  contradicted  of  her.  Then,  come  in  her  friend 
to  watch  alongside  of  her  bed ;  and  then  she  know'd  as  the  old  boat 
wam't  roand  that  next  pint  in  the  bay  no  more,  but  was  fur  off ;  and  know'd 
where  she  was,  and  why ;  and  broke  out  a  crying  on  that  good  young 
woman's  bosom,  wheer  I  hope  her  baby  is  a  lying  now,  a  cheering  of  heir 
with  its  pretty  eyes  1 " 

He  could  not  speak  of  this  good  friend  of  Emily's  without  a  flow  of 
tears.  It  was  in  vain  to  try.  He  broke  down  again,  endeavouring  to 
bless  her ! 

"  That  done  my  Em'ly  good,"  he  resumed,  after  such  emotion  as  I 
oonld  not  behold  without  sharing  in ;  and  as  to  my  aunt,  she  wept  with 
•U  her  heart ;  "  that  done  Em'ly  good,  and  she  begun  to  mend.  But,  the 
laneaag;e  of  that  country  was  quite  gone  from  her,  and  she  was  forced  to 
make  signs.  So  she  went  on,  getting  better  from  day  to  day,  slow,  but 
sure,  and  trying  to  learn  the  names  of  common  things — ^names  ns  she  seemed 
never  to  have  hecrd  in  all  her  life — till  one  evening  come,  when  she  was 
m  setting  at  her  window,  looking  at  a  little  girl  at  play  upon  the  beach. 
And  of  a  sudden  this  child  held  out  her  hand,  and  said,  what  would  be  in 
English,  *  Fisherman's  daughter,  here 's  a  shell  I ' — for  you  are  to  unner- 

ll2 
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stand  that  they  used  at  first  to  call  her  '  Pretty  lady,'  as  the  general  way 
in  that  country  is,  and  that  she  had  taught  'em  to  call  her  'Fisher- 
man's daughter'  instead.  The  child  says  of  a  sudden,  *  Fisherman's 
daughter,  here 's  a  shell  1 '  Then  Em'ly  unnerstands  her ;  and  she  answers, 
bursting  out  a  crying ;  and  it  all  comes  back ! 

"  When  Em'ly  got  strong  again,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  after  another  short 
interval  of  silence,  "  she  cast  about  to  leave  that  good  young  creetor,  and 
get  to  her  own  country.  The  husband  was  come  home,  &en ;  and  the 
two  together  put  her  aboard  a  small  trader  bound  to  Leghorn,  and  from  that 
to  France.  She  had  a  little  money,  but  it  was  less  than  little  as  they 
would  take  for  all  they  done.  I  'm  a'most  glad  on  it,  though  they  was  so 
poor  I  What  they  done,  is  laid  up  wheer  neither  moth  nor  rust  dotk 
corrupt,  and  wheer  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal.  Mas'r  Davy, 
it  '11  outlast  all  the  treasure  in  the  wureld. 

''  Em'ly  got  to  France,  and  took  service  to  wait  on  travelling  ladiei  at 
a  inn  in  the  port.  Theer,  theer  come,  one  day,  that  snake. — Let  him  never 
come  nigh  me.  I  doen't  know  what  hurt  1  might  do  him ! — Soon  as  she 
see  him,  without  him  seeing  her,  all  her  fear  and  wildness  returned  upon 
her,  and  she  fled  afore  the  very  breath  he  draw'd.  She  come  to  En^and, 
and  was  set  ashore  at  Dover. 

"  I  doen't  know,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  '*  for  sure,  when  her  'art  began 
to  fail  her ;  but  all  the  way  to  England  she  had  thowt  to  oome  to  her  dear 
home.  Soon  as  she  got  to  England  she  turned  her  face  tow'rds  it.  But, 
fear  of  not  being  forgiv,  fear  of  being  pinted  at,  fear  of  some  of  us  being 
dead  along  of  her,  fear  of  many  things,  turned  her  from  it,  kiender  hj 
force,  upon  the  road:  'Uncle,  uncle/  she  says  to  me,  ' the  fear  <^ not 
being  worthy  to  do,  what  my  torn  and  bleeding  breast  so  longed  to  do,  was 
the  most  fright'ning  fear  of  all  1  I  turned  back,  when  my  'art  was  full  of 
prayers  that  I  might  crawl  to  the  old  doorstep,  in  the  night,  kiss  it,  lay  my 
wicked  face  upon  it,  and  theer  be  found  dead  in  the  morning.' 

"  She  come,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  dropping  his  voice  to  an  awe-stricken 
whisper,   "  to  London.     She — as  had  never  seen  it  in  her  life — alone — 
without   a  penny — ^young — so   pretty — come   to  London.     A'most  the 
moment  as  she  lighted  heer,  all  so  desolate,  she  found  (as  she  believed)  a 
friend ;  a  decent  woman  as  spoke  to  her  about  the  needle-work  as  she  had 
been  brought  up  to  do,  about  finding  plenty  of  it  fur  her,  about  a  lodging  for 
the  night,  and  making  secret  inquiration  concerning  of  me  and  all  at  home, 
to-morrow.     When  my  child,"  he  said  aloud,  and  with  an  energy  of 
gratitude  that  shook  him  from  head  to  foot,    "stood    upon   the  brink 
of  more  than  I  can  say  or  think  on — Martha,  trew  to  her  promise, 
saved  her !  " 

I  could  not  repress  a  cry  of  joy. 

'*  Mas'r  Davy  !  "  he  said,  griping  my  hand  in  that  strong  hand  of  his, 
"  it  was  you  as  first  made  mention  of  her  to  me.  I  thankee,  sir  1  She 
was  arnest.  She  had  know'd  of  her  bitter  knowledge  wheer  to  watch 
and  what  to  do.  She  had  done  it.  And  the  Lord  was  above  all  I  She 
come,  white  and  hurried,  upon  Em'ly  in  her  sleep.  She  says  to  ha^ 
'  Eise  up  from  worse  than  death,  and  come  with  me ! '  Them  belonginf 
to  the  house  would  have  stopped  her,  but  they  might  as  soon  liave  stopped 
the  sea.  '  Stand  away  from  me,'  she  says,  '  I  am  a  ghost  that  calls  iier 
from  beside  her  open  grave  1 '   She  told  Em'ly  she  had  seen  me,  and  know'd 
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I  loved  her,  and  forgiv  her.  She  wrapped  her,  hasty,  in  her  dothes.  She 
took  her,  faint  and  trembling,  on  her  arm.  She  heeded  no  more  what  they 
laid,  than  if  she  had  had  no  ears.  She  walked  among  'em  with  my  child, 
minding  only  her ;  and  brought  her  safe  out,  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
from  that  black  pit  of  ruin  I 

**  She  attended  on  Em'ly,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  who  had  released  my  hand, 
tnd  pnt  his  own  hand  on  his  heaving  chest ;  "she  attended  to  my  Em'ly, 
lying  wearied  out,  and  wandering  betwixt  whiles,  till  late  next  day.  Then 
die  went  in  search  of  me ;  then  in  search  of  you,  Mas'r  Davy.  She  didn't 
tell  Em'ly  what  she  come  out  fur,  lest  her  'art  should  fail,  and  she  should 
think  of  hiding  of  herself.  How  the  cruel  lady  know*d  of  her  being  theer, 
I  can't  say.  Whether  him  as  I  have  spoke  so  much  of,  chanced  to  see  'em 
going  theer,  or  whether  (which  is  most  like,  to  my  thinking)  he  had  heerd 
it  from  the  woman,  I  doen't  greatly  ask  myself.    My  niece  is  found. 

"  All  night  long,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  "  we  have  been  together,  Em'ly 
and  me.  'Tis  little  (considering  the  time)  as  she  has  said,  in  wureds. 
through  them  broken-hearted  tears ;  'tis  less  as  I  have  seen  of  her  dear 
laoe,  as  grow'd  into  a  woman's  at  my  hearth.  But,  all  night  long,  her 
arms  has  been  about  my  neck ;  and  her  head  has  laid  heer ;  and  we  knows 
fuU  weU,  as  we  can  put  our  trust  in  one  another,  ever  more." 

He  ceased  to  speak,  and  his  hand  upon  the  table  rested  there  in  perfect 
repose,  with  a  resolution  in  it  that  might  have  conquered  lions. 

**  It  was  a  gleam  of  light  upon  me.  Trot,"  said  my  aunt,  drying  her 
eyesy  "when  I  formed  the  resolution  of  being  godmother  to  your  sister 
Betsey  Trotwood,  who  disappointed  me ;  but,  next  to  that,  hardly  anything 
would  have  given  me  greater  pleasure,  than  to  be  godmother  to  that  good 
young  creature's  baby !" 

Mr.  Peggotty  nodded  his  understanding  of  my  aunt's  feelings,  but  could 
not  trust  himself  with  any  verbal  reference  to  the  subject  of  her  commen- 
dation. We  all  remained  silent,  and  occupied  with  our  own  reflections 
(my  aunt  drying  her  eyes,  and  now  sobbing  convulsively,  and  now  laugh- 
ing and  calling  herself  a  fool) ;  until  I  spoke. 

"  You  have  quite  made  up  your  mind,"  said  I  to  Mr.  Peggotty,  *'  as  to 
the  future,  good  friend?  I  need  scarcely  ask  you." 

"  Quite,  Mas'r  Davy,"  he  returned ;  "  and  told  Em'ly,  Theer  *8  mighty 
countries,  fur  from  heer.     Our  future  life  lays  over  the  sea." 

"  They  will  emigrate  together,  aunt,"  said  I. 

"  Yes  1 "  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  with  a  hopeful  smile.  "  No  one  can't 
rqm>ach  my  darling  in  Austrsdia.     We  will  begin  a  new  life  over  theer!" 

I  asked  him  if  he  yet  proposed  to  himself  any  time  for  going  away. 

'*  I  was  down  at  the  Docks  early  this  morning,  sir,"  he  returned,  "  to 
get  information  concerning  of  them  ships.  In  about  six  weeks  or  two 
months  from  now,  there  '11  be  one  sailing — I  see  her  this  morning — ^went 
aboaH — •^r^  «"»  •^«U  take  our  passage  in  her." 

"  •  [  asked. 

" . .       *  '.    ! "  he  returned.   "  My  sister,  you  see,  she 's  that  fond 

of  yi  •  .  I  id  that  accustomed  to  think  on'y  of  her  own  countiy, 

that      •  lardly  fair  to  let  her  go.    Besides  which,  theer's  one 

flhe  1  as'r  Davy,  as  doen't  ought  to  be  forgot." 

id  I. 
akes  care  of  his  house,  you  see,  ma'am,  and  he  takes 
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kindly  to  her,"  Mr.  Peggotty  explained  f(H:  my  annt's  better  inCormation. 
"  He'll  set  and  talk  to  her,  with  a  calm  spirit,  wen  it  'a  like  he  eoiiUn*t 
bring  himself  to  open  his  lips  to  another.  Poor  Mow ! "  said  Mr.  Peg- 
gotty, shaking  his  head,  "  theer  's  not  so  much  left  hiai,  tint  he  oould  spue 

the  little  as  he  has !  " 

"And  Mrs.  Gtimmidge?"  said  I. 

"  Well,  I  've  had  a  mort  of  con-sideration,  I  do  tell  you,"  fetmncd  Mr. 
Peggotty,  with  a  perplexed  look  which  gradually  cleared  as  he  went  on, 
"concerning  of  Missis  Gummidge.  You  see,  wen  Missk  Gwnmidge 
falls  a  thinking  of  the  old  'un,  she  nn*t  what  you  may  call  good  company. 
Betwixt  YOU  and  me,  Mas'r  Davy — and  you,  ma'am — ^wen  Mrs.  GuBmidge 
takes  to  wimickiug,"— our  old  county  word  for  crying, — "  she 's  liable  to  be 
considered  to  be,  by  them  as  didn't  know  the  old  *un,  peevish-like.  Now 
I  (lid  know  the  old  'im,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  "  and  I  know'd  his  mnits, 
so  I  unnerstan'  her ;  but  'tan't  entirely  so,  you  see,  with  others — ^nat'rallv 
can't  be!" 

My  aunt  and  I  both  acquiesced. 

"  Whecrby,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  "  my  sister  might — I  doen't  ssy  she 
would,  but  might — find  Missis  Gummidge  give  her  a  leetle  trouble  now- 
and-again.  Theerfur  'tan't  my  intentions  to  moor  Missis  Gumnuike 
'long  with  them,  but  to  find  a  Beein'  fur  her  wheer  she  can  fisherate  fur 
herself."  (A  Beein'  signiiies,  in  that  dialect,  a  home,  and  to  fisherate  is  to 
provide.)  "  Fur  which  purpose,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  "  I  means  to  make 
her  a  'lowance  afore  I  go,  as  '11  leave  her  pretty  comfort'ble.  She  *s  the 
faithfullest  of  crceturs.  'Tan't  to  be  expected,  of  course,  at  her  time  of 
life,  and  being  lone  and  lorn,  as  the  good  old  Mawther  is  to  be  knocked 
about  nboanidhip,  and  in  the  woods  and  wilds  of  a  new  and  fur-awsr 
country.     So  that 's  what  I  'm  a  going  to  do  with  her.** 

He  forgot  nobody,  lie  thought  of  ever}'lxKiy'8  claims  and  strivings,  bu*. 
his  own. 

"Em'ly,"he  continued,  "will  keep  along  with  me — poor  child,  ^he'j 
sore  in  need  of  peace  and  rest ! — until  such  tiuie  as  we  goes  upoa  our 
voyage.  She'll  work  at  them  clothes,  as  must  be  made;  and  I  hoin* 
her  troubles  will  !)egin  to  seem  longer  a^o  than  they  was,  wen  she  datii 
herself  once  more  by  her  rough  but  loving  uncle." 

My  aunt  nodded  confirmation  of  this  hope,  and  imparted  great  lotii- 
faction  to  Mr.  Peggotty. 

"  Theer 's  one  thing  furder,  Mas'r  Davy,"  said  he,  putting  his  hind  in 
his  brcHi(t-pockct,  and  gravely  taking  out  the  little  paper  bundle  I  hid 
seen  before,  which  he  unrolled  on  the  table.  "  Theer 's  these  hert  hiii'i- 
notes — fifty  pound,  and  ten.  To  them  1  wish  to  aild  the  mour}*  a?  sL?* 
come  away  with.  I've  asked  her  alx)ut  that  (but  not  siiying  «ht),  asd 
have  added  of  it  up.  I  au't  a  scholar.  Would  you  be  so  kind  ss  see 
how  'tis?" 

lie  handed  nie,  apologist ically  for  his  scholarship,  a  piece  of  paper,  tii^ 
observed  me  while  I  looked  it  over.     It  wa3  quite  right. 

"  Thankee,  sir,"  he  said,  taking  it  back.  "  This  money,  if  you  Joen t 
see  objections,  Mas'r  Davy,  I  sliall  put  up  jest  afore  I  go,  in  a  conr 
d'reeted  to  him;  and  put  that  up  in  another,  d'rectcd  to  his  mother.  I 
shall  tell  her,  in  no  more  wureds  than  I  speak  to  you,  irhat  it  *s  the  price 
on ;  and  that  I  'm  gone,  and  past  receiving  of  it  b«cL" 
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I  told  him  that  I  thought  it  would  be  right  to  do  so — ^that  I  was 
thoroughly  oonvinoed  it  would  be,  since  he  felt  it  to  be  right. 

*'  I  said  that  theer  was  on'y  one  thing  furder,"  he  proceeded  with  a 
graye  smile,  when  he  had  made  up  his  Utile  bundle  again,  and  put  it  in 
his  pocket ;  "  but  theer  was  two.  I  wam't  sure  in  my  mind,  wen  I  come 
oat  this  morning,  as  I  could  go  and  break  to  Ham,  of  my  own  sel^  what 
had  so  thankfully  happened.  So  I  writ  a  letter  while  I  was  out,  and  put 
it  in  the  post-oifice,  telling  of  *em  how  all  was  as  'tis ;  and  that  I  should 
come  down  to-morrow  to  unload  my  mind  of  what  little  needs  a  doing  of 
down  theer,  and,  most-like,  take  my  farewell  leave  of  Yarmouth." 

*'  And  do  you  wish  me  to  go  with  you  ?  "  said  I,  seeing  that  he  left 
something  unsaid. 

'*  U  you  could  do  me  that  kind  favor,  Mas'r  Davy,"  he  replied.  "  I 
know  the  sight  on  you  would  cheer  'em  up  a  bit." 

My  little  Dora  being  in  good  spirits,  and  very  desirous  that  I  should 
go— -as  I  found  on  talking  it  over  with  her — I  readily  pledged  myself  to 
accompany  him  in  accordance  with  lus  wish.  Next  morning,  consequently, 
we  were  on  the  Yarmouth  coach,  and  again  travelling  over  the  old  ground. 

As  we  passed  along  tlie  familiar  street  at  night — Mr.  Peggotty,  in 
despite  of  all  my  remonstrances,  carrying  my  bag — I  glanced  into  Omer 
and  Joram's  shop,  and  saw  my  old  friend  Mr.  Omer  there,  smoking  his 
pipe.  I  felt  reluctant  to  be  present,  when  Mr.  Peggotty  first  met  his 
aister  and  llam ;  and  made  Mr.  Omer  my  excuse  for  lingering  behindL 

"  How  is  Mr.  Omer,  after  this  long  time  ?  "  said  I,  going  in. 

He  fanned  away  the  smoke  of  his  pipe,  that  he  might  get  a  better  view 
of  me,  and  soon  recognised  mc  with  great  delight. 

**  I  should  get  up,  sir,  to  acknowledge  such  an  honor  as  this  visit/* 
said  he,  "  only  my  limbs  are  rather  out  of  sorts,  and  I  am  wheeled  about. 
With  the  exception  of  my  limbs  and  my  breath,  hows'ever,  I  am  as  hearty 
aa  a  man  can  be,  I  *m  thankful  to  say." 

I  congratulated  him  on  his  contented  looks  and  his  good  spirits,  and 
saw,  now,  that  his  easy  chair  went  on  wheels. 

"  It  *s  an  ingenious  thing,  ain't  it  ?  "  he  inquired,  following  the  direc- 
tion of  my  glance,  ami  polishing  the  elbow  with  his  arm.  "  It  runs  as 
light  as  a  feather,  and  tracks  as  true  as  a  mail-coach.  Bless  you,  my 
little  Minnie — my  grand-daughter  you  know,  Minnie's  child — puts  her 
little  strength  against  the  back,  gives  it  a  shove,  and  away  we  go,  as  clever 
and  merry  as  ever  you  see  anything  1  jVnd  I  tell  you  what — it 's  a  most 
unooDunon  chair  to  smoke  a  pipe  in." 

I  never  saw  such  a  good  old  fellow  to  make  the  best  of  a  thing,  and 
find  out  the  enjoyment  of  it,  as  Mr.  Omer.  He  was  as  radiant,  as  if  his 
chair,  his  asthma,  and  the  failure  of  his  limbs,  were  the  various  branches 
of  a  great  invention  for  enhancing  the  luxury  of  a  pipe. 

"  I  see  more  of  the  world,  I  can  assure  you,"  said  ^Ir.  Omer,  "  in  this 
chair,  than  ever  I  see  out  of  it.  You'd  be  surprised  at  the  number  of 
people  that  looks  in  of  a  day  to  have  a  chat.  You  really  would !  There 's 
twice  as  much  in  the  newspaper,  since  I  've  taken  to  this  chair,  as  there 
used  to  be.  As  to  general  reading,  dear  me,  wliat  a  lot  of  it  I  do 
get  through  1  That 's  what  I  feel  so  strong,  you  know  I  If  it  had 
been  my  eyes,  what  should  I  have  done  ?  If  it  had  been  my  ears,  what 
should  I  have  done  ?    Being  my  limbs,  what  does  it  signify  ?     Why,  my 
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limbs  only  made  my  breath  shorter  when  I  used  'em.     And  i 
vrnnt  to  go  out  into  the  street  or  down  to  the  Bands,  I  're  onlfFi 
Dick,  Jornm's  youngest  'prentice,  and  away  1  go  i»  my  own 
the  I/)rd  Mayor  of  London." 

He  half  suffocated  himself  with  loughing  here. 

"  Lord  bless  you  !  "  said  Mr.  Omer,  reauminp  his  pipe,  ' 
take  the  fat  with  the  lean ;  that 's  what  he  must  make  up  hia  miad  to,! 
this  life.     Joram  does  a.  fine  business.    Ex-cellent  busineas  t  " 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  I. 

"  I  knew  you  would  be,"  said  Mr.  Omer.  "  And  Jotimd  and  Minnie  t 
like  Valentines.  What  more  can  a  man  expect?  WLat'«ltu  Umbaj 
thai!- 

His  supreme  contempt  for  his  own  limbs,  as  he  lat  imokiair.  WM  ^ 
of  the  pleasantest  oddities  I  have  ever  encountered. 

"  And  since  I  've  took  to  general  reading,  jou 'te  took  to  i 
iQg,  eb,  sir?"  said  Mr.  Omer,  surf  eying  me  admiringly, 
work  that  was  of  yours  I     \Vliat  cxpreasions  in  it !     1  ittd  it  f 
— every  word.    And  as  to  feeling  sleepy  I     Not  at  all  I  " 

I  laughingly  expressed  my  satisfaction,  but  I  muatcotifeM  tl 
this  association  of  ideas  signilicaDt. 

"  I  give  you  my  word  and  honor,  sir."  said  Mr.  Omer,  * 
lay  that  book  upon  the  table,  and  look  at  it  outside;  com 
aeparate  and  indiwidual  wollume« — one,  two,  three ;  I  u 
Punch  to  think  tJuit  1  once  had  the  honor  of  being  connected  « 
family.  And  dear  me,  it's  a  long  time  ego,  now.  an't  it  f  Orcr  at  II 
dorstone.  With  a  pretty  little  party  laid  along  with  the  other  plltf.  J 
you  quite  a  small  party  then,  younelf.     Hear,  dear  I " 

I  changed  the  subject  by  referring  to  Emily.  AHex  I 
I  did  not  forget  how  interested  he  had  always  b«Bti 
kindly  he  had  always  treated  her,  I  gave  him  a  gm«nl  a 
restoration  to  her  uncle  by  the  aid  of  Martha ;  which  1  k 
the  old  man.  He  listened  with  the  utmost  attention,  oi 
when  I  had  done : 

"  I  am  rejoiced  at  it,  sir  I     It 's  the  best  news  I  have  hei 
n  day.     Dear,  dear,  dear !     And  what '»  going  to  be  n 
unfortunate  young  woman,  Martha,  now  T  " 

"  1'ou  touch  a  point  that  my  thoughts  hnve  been  dm 
yesterday,"  said  I,  "  but  on  which  1  can  give  you  no 
Mr.  Omer.     Mr.  Peggotty  has  not  alluded  to  it,  and  [  h 
doing  so.     1  am  sure  he  has  not  forgotten  it.     He  forgeta  n 
disinterested  and  good." 

"  Because  you  know,"  said  Ur.  Omer,  taking  himtdf  ira,  wMI^V 
left  off,  "  whatever  it  done,  1  should  wish  to  iw  o  member  of.   Pntne  A 
for  anything  ynu  may  consider  rijiht,  and  let  me  know, 
think  tlie  girl  all  bad.  and  !  am  glad  to  6nd  she's  ni 
daughter  Minnie  be.     Young  women  are  contradid 
things — her  mother  was  just  the  same  as  her — but  their  1 
and  kind.     It's  all  show  with  Minnie,  abuul  Martha.     W)ir4 
oooaidcr  it  newssnry  to  make  any  show,  1  don't  uui 
But  it 's  all  show,  bless  you.     Sbc"'d  do  her  any  kindw 
put  mc  down  for  whnt<-ver  you  may  consider  riglil,  irill  you  be  w  ( 
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and  drop  me  a  line  where  to  forward  it.  Dear  me  I "  said  Mr.  Omer, 
"  when  a  man  is  drawing  on  to  a  time  of  life,  where  the  two  ends  of  life 
meet ;  when  he  finds  himself,  however  hearty  he  is,  being  wheeled  about  for 
the  second  time,  in  a  speeches  of  go-cart ;  he  should  be  OTer-rejoiced  to 
do  a  kindness  if  he  can.  He  wants  plenty.  And  I  don't  speak  of  myself, 
particular,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  "  because,  sir,  the  way  I  look  at  it  is,  that 
we  are  all  drawing  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  whatever  age  we  are,  on 
account  of  time  never  standing  still  for  a  single  moment.  So  let  us  always 
do  a  kindness,  and  be  over-rejoiced.     To  be  sure !  '* 

He  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and  put  it  on  a  ledge  in  the  back 
of  his  chair,  expressly  made  for  its  reception. 

"  There 's  Em'ly's  cousin,  him  that  she  was  to  have  been  married  to,'* 
aaid  Mr.  Omer,  rubbing  his  hands  feebly,  *'  as  fine  a  fellow  as  there  is  in 
Yarmouth  I  He  '11  come  and  talk  or  read  to  me,  in  the  evening,  for  an 
hour  together  sometimes.  That 's  a  kindness,  I  should  call  it !  All  his 
life 's  a  kindness." 

I  am  going  to  see  him  now,"  said  I. 

Are  you  ?  "  said  Mr.  Omer.  "  Tell  him  I  was  hearty,  and  sent  my 
respects.  Minnie  and  Joram  's  at  a  ball.  They  would  be  as  proud  to 
see  you  as  I  am,  if  they  was  at  home.  Minnie  won't  hardly  go  out  at 
all,  you  see,  *  on  account  of  father,'  as  she  says.  So  I  swore  to-night,  that 
if  she  didn't  go,  I  'd  go  to  bed  at  six.  In  consequence  of  which,"  Mr. 
Omer  shook  himself  and  his  chair,  with  laughter  at  the  success  of  his  device, 
**  ahe  and  Joram 's  at  a  ball." 

I  shook  hands  with  him,  and  wished  him  good  night. 

*'  Half  a  minute,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Omer.  "  If  you  was  to  go  without 
seeing  my  little  elephant,  you  'd  lose  the  best  of  sights.  You  never  see 
auch  a  sight  I     Minnie  1 " 

A  musical  little  voice  answered,  from  somewhere  upstairs,  "  I  am  coming, 
grandfather ! "  and  a  pretty  little  girl  with  long,  flaxen,  curling  hair,  soon 
came  running  into  the  shop. 

**  This  is  my  little  elephant,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  fondling  the  child. 
"  Siamese  breed,  sir.    Now,  little  elephant ! " 

The  little  elephant  set  the  door  of  the  parlor  open,  enabling  me  to  see 
that,  in  these  latter  days,  it  was  converted  into  a  bedroom  for  Mr.  Omer, 
who  could  not  be  easily  conveyed  upstairs;  and  then  hid  her  pretty 
forehead,  and  tumbled  her  long  hair,  against  the  back  of  Mr.  Omer's 
diair. 

"  The  elephant  butts,  you  know,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  winking,  "  when 
he  goes  at  a  object.    Once,  elephant.    Twice.    Three  times !  " 

At  this  signal,  the  little  elephant,  with  a  dexterity  that  was  next  to  mar- 
vellous in  so  small  an  animal,  whisked  the  chair  round  with  Mr.  Omer  in  it, 
and  rattled  it  off,  pell-mell,  into  the  parlor,  without  touching  the  doorpost : 
Mr.  Omer  indescribably  enjoying  the  performance,  and  looking  back  at 
me  on  the  road  as  if  it  were  the  triumphant  issue  of  his  life's  exertions. 

After  a  stroll  about  the  town,  I  went  to  Ham's  house.  Peggotty  had 
now  removed  here  for  good ;  and  had  let  her  own  house  to  the  successor 
o€  Mr.  Barkis  in  the  carrying  business,  who  had  paid  her  very  well  for 
the  good-will,  cart,  and  horse.  I  believe  the  very  same  slow  horse  that 
Mr.  Barkis  drove,  was  still  at  work. 

I  fonnd  them  in  the  neat  kitchen,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Gnmmidge,  who 
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Iiad  been  fetched  from  the  old  boat  by  Mr.  Peggotty  himselL  I  doubt  if 
she  could  have  been  induced  to  desert  her  post,  by  any  one  dae.  He  bad 
evidently  told  them  all.  Both  Peggotty  and  Mrs.  Gujnmidge  had  tkek 
aprons  to  their  eyes,  and  Ham  had  just  stepped  out  "  to  take  m  torn  on 
the  beach."  He  presently  came  home,  very  f^ad  to  see  me ;  and  I  hope 
they  were  all  the  better  for  my  being  there.  We  spoke,  with  some 
approach  to  cheerfulness,  of  IVk.  Peggotty's  growing  ridi  in  m  new 
country,  and  of  the  wonders  he  would  describe  in  his  letters.  We  aaid 
nothing  of  Emily  by  name,  but  distantly  referred  to  her  more  than  once. 
Ham  was  the  serenest  of  the  party. 

But,  Peggotty  told  me,  when  she  lighted  me  to  a  little  chamber  where 
the  Crocodile  book  was  lying  ready  for  me  on  the  table,  that  he  alwap  was 
the  same.  She  believed  (she  told  me,  crying)  that  he  was  broken-hoiried; 
though  he  was  as  full  of  courage  as  of  sweetness,  and  worked  harder  and 
better  than  any  boat-builder  in  any  yard  in  all  that  part.  There  wen 
times,  she  said,  of  an  evening,  when  he  talked  of  their  old  life  in  the  boat- 
house  ;  and  theu  he  mentioned  Emily  as  a  child.  But,  he  never  mcntioiied 
her  as  a  woman. 

I  thought  I  had  read  in  his  face  that  he  would  like  to  speak  to  me 
alone.  I  therefore  resolved  to  put  myself  in  his  way  next  evening,  u  1m 
came  home  from  his  work.  Having  settled  this  with  myself,  I  fell  asleq». 
That  night,  for  the  first  time  in  all  those  many  nights,  the  candle  was 
taken  out  of  the  window,  Mr.  Peggotty  swung  in  his  old  hammo^  im  the 
old  boat,  and  the  wind  murmured  with  the  old  sound  round  his  bead. 

All  next  day,  he  was  occupied  in  disposing  of  his  fishing-boat  and 
tackle ;  in  packing  up,  and  sending  to  London  by  waggon,  such  of  hii 
little  domestic  possessions  as  he  thought  would  be  useful  to  him ;  and  is 
parting  with  the  rest,  or  bestowing  them  on  Mrs.  Gummidge.  She  was 
with  him  all  day.  As  I  had  a  sorrowful  wish  to  see  the  old  place  once 
more,  before  it  was  locked  up,  I  engaged  to  meet  them  there  in  tk 
evening.     But  I  so  arranged  it,  as  that  I  should  meet  Ham  first. 

It  was  easy  to  come  in  his  way,  as  I  knew  where  he  worked.  I  nut 
him  at  a  retired  part  of  the  sands,  which  I  knew  he  would  cross,  and 
turned  back  with  him,  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  speak  to  me  if  bd 
really  wished.  I  had  not  mistaken  the  expression  of  hia  face.  We  hid 
walked  but  a  little  way  together,  wht^n  he  said,  without  looking  at  me : 

"  Mas*r  Davy,  have  you  seen  her  ?  " 

"  Onlv  for  a  moment,  when  she  was  in  a  swoon,"  I  softlv  answered* 

We  walked  a  little  farther,  and  he  said  : 

**  Mas'r  Davy,  shall  you  see  her,  d*ye  think?  " 

"  It  would  be  too  painful  to  her,  perhaps,"  said  I. 

"  I  have  thowt  of  that,"  he  replied.     "  So  'twould,  sir,  so  'twould." 

"But,  Ham,"  said  I,  gently,  " if  there  is  anything  that  I  could wiiie 
to  her,  for  you,  in  case  I  could  not  tell  it ;  if  there  is  anything  you  in»ld 
wish  to  make  known  to  her  through  me ;  I  should  consider  it  a  sacred  t/uH." 

*'  I  am  sure  on 't.  1  thankee,  sir,  most  kind  I  I  think  theer  is  tome- 
thing  1  oouhl  wish  said  or  wrote." 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

We  walked  a  little  fiu-ther  in  silence,  and  then  he  spoke. 

"  'Tau't  that  I  forgive  her.  'Tan't  that  so  much.  'Tia  moie  ai  I  b« 
of  her  to  forgive  me,  for  having  pressed  my  affeciiona  upon  her.    Odd 
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times,  I  think  that  if  I  hadn't  had  her  promise  fur  to  marry  me,  sir,  she 
was  that  trustful  of  me,  in  a  friendly  way,  that  she  'd  have  told  me  what 
was  struggling  in  her  mind,  and  would  have  counselled  with  me,  and  I 
might  have  saved  her." 

I  pressed  his  hand.     "  Is  that  all  ?  " 

"  Theer  's  yet  a  something  else/'  he  returned,  "  if  I  can  say  it,  Mas'r 
Davy." 

We  walked  on,  farther  than  we  had  walked  yet,  before  he  spoke  again. 
He  was  not  crying  when  he  made  the  pauses  I  shall  express  by  lines.  He 
was  merely  collecting  himself  to  speak  very  plainly. 

"  I  loved  her — and  I  love  the  memory  of  her — too  deep— to  be  able  to 
lead  her  to  believe  of  ray  own  self  as  I  'm  a  happy  man.  I  could  only  be 
happy — by  forgetting  of  her — and  I  *m  afeerd  I  couldn't  hardly  bear  as 
she  should  be  told  I  done  that.  But  if  you,  being  so  full  of  learning, 
Mas'r  Davy,  could  think  of  anything  to  say  as  nii^ht  bring  her  to  be- 
lieve I  wasn't  greatly  hurt :  still  loving  of  her,  and  mourning  for  her : 
anything  as  might  bring  her  to  believe  as  I  was  not  tired  of  my  life,  and 
yet  was  hoping  fur  to  see  her  without  blame,  wheer  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest — anything  as  would  ease  her  sorrowful 
mind,  and  yet  not  make  her  tliink  as  I  could  ever  marry,  or  as  'twas 
possible  that  any  one  could  ever  be  to  me  what  she  was — I  should  ask  of 
you  to  say  that — with  my  prayers  for  her — that  was  so  dear." 

I  pressed  his  manly  hand  again,  and  told  him  I  woold  charge  myself  to 
do  this  as  well  as  I  could. 

"  I  thankee,  sir,"  he  answered.  "  'Twas  kind  of  you  to  meet  me. 
'Twas  kind  of  you  to  bear  him  company  down.  "Mbst  Davy,  I  unnerstan' 
very  well,  though  my  aunt  will  come  to  Lon'on  afore  they  sail,  and  they  '11 
unite  once  more,  that  I  am  not  like  to  see  him  agen.  I  fare  to  feel  sure 
on't.  We  doen't  say  so,  but  so  'twill  be,  and  better  so.  The  last  you 
see  on  him — the  very  last — will  you  give  him  the  lovingcst  duty  and 
thanks  of  the  orphan,  as  he  was  ever  more  than  a  father  to  ?  " 

This  I  also  promised,  faithfully. 

"  I  thankee  again,  sir,"  he  said,  heartily  shaking  hands.  '*  I  know 
wheer  you  're  a  going.     Good  bye  !  " 

With  a  slight  wave  of  his  hand,  as  though  to  explain  to  me  that  he 
could  not  enter  the  old  place,  he  turned  away.  As  I  looked  after  his 
^gvare,  crossing  the  waste  in  the  moonlight,  I  saw  him  turn  his  face 
towards  a  strip  of  silvery  light  upon  the  sea,  and  pass  on,  looking  at  it, 
until  he  was  a  shadow  in  the  distance. 

The  door  of  the  boat-house  stood  open  when  I  approached ;  and,  on 
entering,  I  found  it  emptied  of  all  its  furniture,  saving  one  of  the  old 
lockers,  on  which  Mrs.  Gummidge,  with  a  basket  on  her  knee,  was  seated, 
looking  at  Mr.  Peggotty.  He  leaned  his  elbow  on  the  rough  chimney-piece, 
and  gazed  upon  a  few  expiring  embers  in  the  grate ;  but  he  raised  his 
head,  hopefully,  on  my  coming  in,  and  spoke  in  a  cheery  manner. 

"  Come,  according  to  promise,  to  bid  farewell  to 't,  eh,  Mas'r  Davy ! " 
he  said,  taking  up  the  candle.     "  Bare  enough  now,  an't  it  ?  " 

"  Indeed  you  have  made  good  use  of  the  time,"  said  I. 

"  Why  we  have  not  been  idle,  sir.  Missis  Gummidge  has  worked  like 
a — ^I  doen't  know  what  Missis  Gummidge  ain't  worked  like,"  said  Mr. 
Peggotty,  looking  at  her,  at  a  loss  for  a  sutficicntly-approving  simile. 
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Mrs.  Gummidge,  leaning  on  her  basket,  made  no  observation. 

"  Theer  's  the  very  locker  that  you  used  to  sit  on,  'long  with  Emiy !  *• 
said  Mr.  Peggotty,  in  a  whisper.  "  I  'm  a  going  to  cany  it  away  with 
me,  last  of  fdl.  And  heer  's  your  old  little  bedroom,  see,  Maa'r  Bavy  I 
A'most  as  bleak  to-night,  as  'art  could  wish ! " 

In  truth,  the  wind,  though  it  was  low,  had  a  solemn  sound,  and  crept 
around  the  deserted  house  with  a  whispered  wailing  that  was  veiy  moum- 
fal.  Everything  was  gone,  down  to  the  little  mirror  with  the  oyster-shell 
frame.  I  thought  of  myself,  lying  here,  when  that  first  great  change  was 
being  wrought  at  home.  I  thought  of  the  blue-eyed  child  who  had 
enchanted  me.  I  thought  of  Steerforth  :  and  a  foolish,  fearful  ^ancy  came 
upon  me  of  his  being  near  at  hand,  and  liable  to  be  met  at  any  turn. 

"  'Tis  like  to  be  long,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  in  a  low  voice,  "  afore  the 
boat  finds  new  tenants.  They  look  upon 't,  down  heer,  as  being  nnfort'- 
nate  now  1 " 

*'  Does  it  belong  to  anybody  in  the  neighbourhood  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  To  a  mast-maker  up  town,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty.  *'  I  'm  a  going  to 
give  the  key  to  him  to-night." 

We  looked  into  the  other  little  room,  and  came  back  to  Mrs.  Grnmmidge, 
sitting  on  the  locker,  whom  Mr.  Peggotty,  putting  the  light  on  the 
diimney-piece,  requested  to  rise,  that  he  might  carry  it  outside  the  door 
before  extinguishing  the  candle. 

*'Dan'l,"  said  Mrs.  Gummidge,  suddenly  deserting  her  basket,  and 
clinging  to  his  arm,  "  my  dear  Dan'l,  the  parting  words  I  speak  in  tlui 
house  is,  I  mustn't  be  left  behind.  Doen't  ye  think  of  leaving  me  bdund, 
Dan'l !     Oh,  doen't  ye  ever  do  it  1 " 

Mr.  Peggotty,  taken  aback,  looked  from  Mrs.  Gummidge  to  me^  and 
from  me  to  Mrs.  Gummidge,  as  if  he  had  been  awakened  from  a  sleep. 
Doen't  ye,  dearest  Dan'l,  doen't  ye  I "  cried  Mrs.  Gunmiidge,  fervently. 

Take  me  'long  with  you,  Dan'l,  take  me  'long  with  you  and  Em'lyi 
I  '11  be  your  servant,  constant  and  trew.  If  there  's  slaves  in  them  parts 
where  you  're  a  going,  I  ^'11  be  bound  to  you  for  one,  and  happy,  bat  doen't 
ye  leave  me  behind,  Dan'l,  that 's  a  deary  dear !  " 

'*  My  good  soul,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  shaking  his  head,  "  yon  doen't 
know  what  a  long  voyage,  and  what  a  hard  life  'tis  I " 

**  Yes  I  do,  Dan'l  1  I  can  guess !  "  cried  Mrs.  Gummidge.  "  Bat  nj 
parting  words  under  this  roof  is,  I  shall  go  into  the  house  and  die,  if  I  am 
not  took.  I  can  dig,  Dan'l.  I  can  work.  I  can  live  hard.  I  can  be 
loving  and  patient  now — more  than  you  think,  Dan'l,  if  you  '11  on'y  tiy 
me.  I  wouldn't  touch  the  'lowance,  not  if  I  was  dying  of  want,  Banl 
Peggotty ;  but  I  '11  go  with  you  and  Em'ly,  if  you  '11  on'y  let  me,  to  the 
world's  end !  I  know  how  'tis ;  I  know  you  think  that  I  am  lone  and 
lorn ;  but,  deary  love,  'tan't  so  no  more  1  I  an't  sat  here,  so  long,  t 
watching,  and  a  thinking  of  your  trials,  without  some  good  being  done 
me.  Mas'r  Davy,  speak  to  him  for  me  I  I  knows  his  ways,  and  Em*lj'«i 
and  I  knows  their  sorrows,  and  can  be  a  comfort  to  'em,  some  odd  times, 
and  labor  for  'em  alius !     Dan'l,  deary  Dan'l,  let  me  go  'long  with  you!* 

And  Mrs.  Gummidge  took  his  hand,  and  kissed  it  with  a  homely  pathos 
and  affection,  in  a  homely  rapture  of  devotion  and  gratitude,  that  he  weD 
deserved. 

We  brought  the  locker  out,  extinguished  the  candle,  £Ewtened  the  door  OD 
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the  outside,  and  left  the  old  boat  close  shut  up,  a  dark  speck  in  the  doudy 
night.  Next  day,  when  we  were  returning  to  London  outside  the  coach, 
"Mn.  Gkunmidge  and  her  basket  were  on  the  seat  behind,  and  Mrs.  Gum- 
Miidge  was  hf^py. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

I   ASSIST  AT  AN   EXPLOSIOX. 

When  the  time  Mr.  Micawber  had  appointed  so  mysteriously,  was  within 
Ibnr-and-twenty  hours  of  being  come,  my  aunt  and  I  consulted  how  we 
should  proceed ;  for  my  aunt  was  very  unwilling  to  leave  Dora.  Ah !  how 
easily  I  carried  Dora  up  and  down  stairs,  now  1 

We  were  disposed,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Micawber's  stipulation  for  my 
aunt's  attendance,  to  arrange  that  she  should  stay  at  home,  and  be  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Dick  and  me.  In  short,  we  had  resolved  to  take  this  course, 
when  Dora  again  unsettled  us  by  declaring  that  she  never  would  forgive 
herself,  and  never  would  forgive  her  bad  boy,  if  my  aunt  remained  behind, 
an  any  pretence. 

I  won't  speak  to  you,"  said  Dora,  shaking  her  curls  at  my  aunt. 
I  '11  be  disagreeable  1     I  *11  make  Jip  bark  at  you  all  day.    I  shall  be 
sure  that  you  really  are  a  cross  old  thing,  if  you  don't  go  1 " 

**  Tut,  Blossom ! "  laughed  my  aunt.  "  You  know  you  can't  do 
without  me  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  can,"  said  Dora.  "  You  are  no  use  to  me  at  all.  You  never 
run  up  and  down  stairs  for  me,  all  day  long.  You  never  sit  and  tell  me 
stories  about  Doady,  when  his  shoes  were  worn  out,  and  he  was  covered 
with  dust — oh,  what  a  poor  little  mite  of  a  fellow  1  You  never  do  any- 
thing at  all  to  please  me,  do  you,  dear  ?  "  Dora  made  haste  to  kiss  my 
aunt,  and  say,  "  Yes,  you  do !  I  'm  only  joking  1 " — lest  my  aunt  should 
think  she  reidly  meant  it. 

"  But,  aunt,"  said  Dora,  coaxingly,  "  now  listen.  You  must  go.  I 
shall  tease  you,  'till  you  let  me  have  my  own  way  about  it.  I  shall  lead 
my  naughty  boy  such  a  life,  if  he  don't  make  you  go.  I  shall  make  myself 
MO  disagreeable — and  so  will  Jip  1  You  '11  wish  you  had  gone,  like  a  good 
thing,  for  ever  and  ever  so  long,  if  you  don't  go.  Besides,"  said  Dora, 
putting  back  her  hair,  and  looking  wonderingly  at  my  aunt  and  me, 

why  shouldn't  you  both  go  ?     I  am  not  very  ill  indeed.     Am  I  ?  " 
Why,  what  a  question  !  "  cried  my  aunt. 
What  a  fancy  !  "  said  I. 

Yes !  I  know  I  am  a  silly  little  thing  1 "  said  Dora,  slowly  looking 
from  one  of  us  to  the  other,  and  then  putting  up  her  pretty  lips  to  kiss  us 
as  she  lay  upon  her  couch.  "  Well,  then,  you  must  both  go,  or  I  shall  not 
believe  you ;  and  then  I  shall  cry  1 " 

I  saw,  in  my  aunt's  face,  that  she  began  to  give  way  now,  and  Dora 
brightened  again,  as  she  saw  it  too. 

"  You  '11  come  back  with  so  much  to  tell  me,  that  it  '11  take  at  least  a 
week  to  make  me  understand  i "  said  Dora.  "  Because  I  know  I  sha'n't 
understand,  for  a  length  of  time,  if  there 's  any  business  in  it.  And 
there 's  sure  to  be  some  buiiuiess  in  it !    If  there 's  any  thing  to  add  up, 
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besides,  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  make  it  out ;  and  my  bad  boy  will  look 
80  miserable  aSl  the  time.  There  1  Now  you  '11  go,  won't  you  P  Yon  11 
only  be  gone  one  night,  and  Jip  wiU  take  care  of  me  while  yoa  are  gone. 
Doady  will  carry  me  up  stairs  before  you  go,  and  I  won't  come  down 
again  tiU  you  come  back ;  and  you  shall  take  Agnes  a  dreadfully  scolding 
letter  from  me,  because  she  has  never  been  to  see  us  !  " 

We  agreed,  without  any  more  consultation,  that  we  would  both  go,  and 
that  Dora  was  a  little  Impostor,  who  feigned  to  be  rather  unwell,  because 
she  liked  to  be  petted.  She  was  greatly  pleased,  and  very  merry ;  and  we 
four,  that  is  to  say,  my  aunt,  "Mi.  Dick,  Traddles,  and  I,  went  down  to 
Canterbury  l^  the  Dover  mail  that  night. 

At  the  hotel  where  Mr.  Micawber  had  requested  us  to  await  him,  whidi 
we  got  into,  with  some  trouble,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  I  foond  a 
letter,  importing  that  he  would  appear  in  the  morning  punctually  at  half- 
past  nine.  After  which,  we  went  shivering,  at  that  uncomfortable  hour,  to 
our  respective  beds,  through  various  close  passages;  which  smelt  at  if  th^ 
had  been  steeped,  for  ages,  in  a  solution  of  soup  and  stables. 

Early  in  the  morning,  I  sauntered  through  the  dear  old  tranquil  streets, 
and  again  mingled  with  the  shadows  of  the  venerable  gateways  and 
churches.  The  rooks  were  sailing  about  the  cathedral  towers ;  and  the 
towers  themselves,  overlooking  many  a  long  unaltered  mile  of  the  rich 
countiy  and  its  pleasant  streams,  were  cutting  the  bright  morning  air,  as 
if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  change  on  earth.  Yet  the  bells,  when  they 
sounded,  told  me  sorrowfully  of  change  in  everything ;  told  me  of  their 
own  age,  and  my  pretty  Dora's  youth ;  and  of  the  many,  never  old,  who  had 
lived  and  loved  and  di^,  while  the  reverberations  of  the  bells  had  hammed 
through  the  rusty  armour  of  the  Black  Prince  hanging  up  within,  and, 
motes  upon  the  deep  of  Time,  had  lost  themselves  in  air,  as  circles  do  in 
water. 

I  looked  at  the  old  house  from  the  comer  of  the  street,  but  did  not  go 
nearer  to  it,  lest,  being  observed,  I  might  unwittingly  do  any  harm  to  the 
design  I  had  come  to  aid.  The  early  sun  was  striking  edgewise  on  its 
gables  and  lattice-windows,  touching  them  with  gold ;  and  some  beams 
of  its  old  peace  seemed  to  touch  my  heart. 

I  strolled  into  the  country  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  returned  by  the 
main  street,  which  in  the  interval  had  shaken  off  its  last  night's  sleep. 
Among  those  who  were  stirring  in  the  shops,  I  saw  my  ancient  enemy  the 
butcher,  now  advanced  to  top-boots  and  a  baby,  and  in  business  for  himself. 
He  was  nursing  the  baby,  and  appeared  to  be  a  bem'gnant  member  of  society. 

We  all  became  very  anxious  and  impatient,  when  we  sat  down  to  break- 
fast. As  it  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  half-past  nine  o'clock,  our  restless 
expectation  of  Mr.  Micawber  increased.  At  last  we  made  no  more  pre- 
tence of  attending  to  the  meal,  which,  except  with  Mr.  Dick,  had  been  a 
mere  form  from  the  first ;  but  my  aunt  walked  up  and  down  the  room, 
Traddles  sat  upon  the  sofa  affecting  to  read  the  paper  with  his  eyes  on 
the  ceiling ;  and  I  looked  out  of  the  window  to  give  early  notice  of  Mr. 
Micawber's  coming.  Nor  had  I  long  to  watch,  for,  at  the  first  chime  of 
the  half  hour,  he  appeared  in  the  street. 

«  Here  he  is,"  said  I,  «  and  not  in  his  legal  attire ! " 
My  aunt  tied  the  strings  of  her  bonnet  (she  had  come  down  to  breakfast 
in  it),  and  put  on  her  shawl,  as  if  she  were  rctdy  for  anything  that  was 
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lesohite  end  unoompromising.  Traddles  buttoned  hk  coat  with  a  deter- 
asined  air.  Mr.  Dick,  disturbed  by  these  formidable  appearances,  but  feeling 
it  necessary  to  imitate  them,  pulled  his  hat,  with  both  hands,  as  firmly  over 
Ub  ears  as  he  possibly  could ;  and  instantly  took  it  off  again,  to  wdcome 
Mr.  Micawber. 

*'  Gentlemen,  and  madam,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  **  good  morning  1  My 
dear  sir,"  to  Mr.  Dick,  who  shook  hands  with  him  violently,  **  you  are 
extremely  good." 

"  HaTC  you  breakfasted  ?  "  said  Mr.  Dick.     "  Have  a  chop ! " 

**  Not  for  the  world,  my  good  sir ! "  cried  Mr.  Micawber,  stopping  him 
on  his  way  to  the  bell ;  "  appetite  and  myself,  Mr.  Dixon,  have  long  been 
strangers." 

Mr.  Dixon  was  so  pleased  with  his  new  name,  and  appeared  to  think  it 
80  very  obliging  in  Mr.  Micawber  to  confer  it  upon  him,  that  he  shook 
liands  with  him  again,  and  laughed  rather  childishly. 

"Dick,"  said  my  aunt,  "attention ! " 

Mr.  Dick  recorered  himself,  with  a  blush. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  my  aunt  to  IMr.  Micawber,  as  she  put  on  her  gloves, 
**  we  are  ready  for  Mount  Vesuvius,  or  anything  else,  as  soon  as  you 
please." 

'*  Madam,"  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  "  I  trust  you  will  shortly  witness 
an  eruption.  Mr.  Traddles,  I  have  your  permission,  I  believe,  to  mention 
here  that  we  have  been  in  communication  together  ?  " 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  Copperfield,"  said  Traddles,  to  whom  I 
looked  in  surprise.  "  Mr.  Micawber  has  consulted  me,  in  reference  to 
what  he  has  in  contemplation ;  and  I  have  advised  him  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment." 

''Unless  I  deceive  myself,  Mr.  Traddles,"  pursued  Mr.  Micawber, 
"  what  I  contemplate  is  a  disdosure  of  an  important  nature." 

«  Highly  so,"  said  Traddles. 

"Perhaps,  under  such  circumstances,  madam  and  gentlemen,"  said 
Mr.  Micawber,  "  you  will  do  me  the  favor  to  submit  yourselves,  for  the 
moment,  to  the  direction  of  one,  who,  however  unworthy  to  be  regarded  in 
any  other  light  but  as  a  Waif  and  Stray  upon  the  shore  of  human  nature,  is 
still  your  fellow  man,  tliough  crushed  out  of  his  original  form  by  individual 
errors,  and  the  accumulative  force  of  a  combination  of  circumstances  P  " 

"  We  have  perfect  confidence  in  you,  Mr.  Micawber,"  said  I,  "  and  will 
do  what  you  please." 

"  Mr.  Copperfield,"  returned  ^Ir.  Micawber,  "  your  confidence  is  not, 
at  the  existing  juncture,  ill-bestowed.  I  would  beg  to  be  allowed  a  start 
of  five  minutes  by  the  clock ;  and  then  to  receive  the  present  company, 
inquiring  for  Miss  Wickfield,  at  the  office  of  Wickfield  and  Heep,  whose 
Stipendiary  I  am." 

My  aunt  and  I  looked  at  Traddles,  who  nodded  his  approval. 

•*  I  have  no  more,"  observed  Mr.  Micawber,  "  to  say  at  present." 

With  which,  to  my  infinite  surprise,  he  included  us  all  in  a  comprehen- 
sive bow,  and  disappeared ;  his  manner  being  extremely  distant,  and  his 
face  extremely  pale. 

Traddles  only  smiled,  and  shook  his  head  (with  his  hair  standing 
apright  on  the  top  of  it),  when  I  looked  to  him  for  an  explanation ; 
•o  I  took  out  my  watch,  and,  as  a  last  resource,  counted  off  the  five 
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minutes.  My  aunt,  with  ber  own  watch  in  her  hand,  did  the  like.  When  the 
time  was  expired,  Traddles  gave  her  his  arm ;  and  we  all  went  out  together 
to  the  old  house,  without  saying  one  word  on  the  way. 

We  found  Mr.  Micawber  at  his  desk,  in  the  turret  office  on  the  groond 
floor,  either  writing,  or  pretending  to  write,  hard.  The  large  offioe-rukr 
was  stack  into  his  waistcoat,  and  was  not  so  well  conoeal«l  bat  that  a 
foot  or  more  of  that  instrument  protruded  from  his  bosom,  like  a  new  kind 
of  shirt-frill. 

As  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  was  expected  to  speak,  I  said  alood : 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Micawber  ?  '* 

"  Mr. Copplerfield,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  gravely,  "I  hope  I  see yoa  wdl?" 

"  Is  Miss  Wickfield  at  home  P  "  said  I. 

*'  Mr.  Wickfield  is  imwell  in  bed,  sir,  of  a  rheumatic  fever,"  he  returned ; 
"  but  Miss  Wickfield,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  happy  to  see  old  friends. 
Will  you  walk  in,  sir  ?  " 

He  preceded  us  to  the  dining-room — the  first  room  I  had  entered  in 
that  house — and  flinging  open  the  door  of  Mr.  Wlckfield's  former  office, 
said,  in  a  sonorous  voice : 

**  Miss  Trotwood,  Mr.  David  Copperfield,  Mr.  Thomas  Traddles,  and 
Mr.  Dixon ! " 

I  had  not  seen  Uriah  Heep  since  the  time  of  the  blow.  Onr  visit 
astonished  him,  evidently  ;  not  the  less,  I  dare  say,  because  it  astonished 
ourselves.  He  did  not  gather  his  eyebrows  together,  for  he  had  none 
worth  mentioning ;  but  he  frowned  to  that  degree  that  he  almost  dosed  hii 
small  eyes,  while  the  hurried  raising  of  his  grisly  hand  to  his  chin  betrayed 
some  trepidation  or  surprise.  This  was  only  when  we  were  in  the  act  of 
entering  his  room,  and  when  I  caught  a  glance  at  him  over  my  annt's 
shoulder.  A  moment  afterwards,  he  was  as  fawning  and  as  humble  as  efer. 

"  Well,  I  am  sure,"  he  said.  "  This  is  indeed  an  unexpected  pleasure! 
To  have,  as  I  may  say,  all  friends  round  Saint  Paul's,  at  once,  is  a  treat 
unlocked  for  1  Mr.  Copperfield,  I  hope  I  see  you  well,  and — if  I  maj 
umbly  express  self  so — friendly  towards  them  as  is  ever  your  friends, 
whether  or  not.  Mrs.  Copperfield,  sir,  I  hope  she 's  getting  on.  We  have 
been  made  quite  uneasy  by  the  poor  accounts  we  have  had  of  her  state, 
lately,  I  do  assure  you." 

I  felt  ashamed  to  let  him  take  my  hand,  but  I  did  not  know  yet  what 
else  to  do. 

*'  Things  are  changed  in  this  office,  Miss  Trotwood,  since  I  was  a  nomhls 
clerk,  and  held  your  pony ;  ain't  they  ?  "  said  Uriah,  with  his  sickliest 
smile.     "  But  /  am  not  changed.  Miss  Trotwood," 

"  Well,  sir,"  returned  my  aunt,  "  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  think  you  are 
pretty  constant  to  the  promise  of  your  youth ;  if  that 's  any  satiafactioa 
to  you." 

"  Thank  you.  Miss  Trotwood,"  said  Uriah,  writhing  in  his  ungainly 
manner,  "  for  your  good  opinion  I  Micawber,  tell  *em  to  let  Miss  Agaes 
know — and  mother.  Mother  will  be  quite  in  a  state,  when  she  sees  tlie 
present  company  1 "  said  Uriah,  setting  chairs. 

"  You  are  not  busy,  Mr.  Heep  ?  "  said  Traddles,  whose  eye  the  cunning 
red  eye  accidentally  caught,  as  it  at  once  scrutinised  and  evaded  us. 

'*  No,  Mr.  Traddles,"  replied  Uriah,  resuming  his  official  seat,  and 
squeezing  his  bony  hands,  laid  palm  to  pahn,  l^ween  his  bony  knees. 
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**  Not  60  mucli  80,  as  I  coQld  wish.  But  lawyers,  sharks,  and  leeches,  are 
not  easily  satisfied,  you  know !  Not  but  what  myself  and  Micawber  have 
oar  hands  pretty  full,  in  general,  on  account  of  Mr.  Wickfield's  being 
liardly  fit  for  any  occupation,  sir.  But  it 's  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty,  I 
am  sure,  to  work  for  him.  You  've  not  been  intimate  with  Mr.  Wickfield, 
I  think,  Mr.  Traddles  ?  I  believe  I  've  only  had  the  honor  of  seeing  you 
OBoe  myself?  " 

•*  No,  I  have  not  been  intimate  with  Mr.  Wickfield,"  returned  Traddles ; 
••  or  I  might  perhaps  have  waited  on  you  long  ago,  Mr.  Heep." 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  this  reply,  which  made  Uriah  look 
■t  the  speaker  again,  with  a  very  sinister  and  suspicious  expression.  But, 
seeing  only  Traddles  with  his  good-natured  face,  simple  manner,  and  hair 
-on  end,  he  dismissed  it  as  he  replied,  with  a  jerk  of  his  whole  body,  but 
«ipecially  his  throat : 

•  *'  I  am  sorry  for  that,  Mr.  Traddles.  You  would  have  admired  him  as 
mich  as  we  all  do.  His  little  failings  would  only  have  endeared  him  to  you 
the  more.  But  if  you  would  like  to  hear  my  fellow-partner  eloquently  spoken 
of,  I  should  refer  you  to  Copperfield.  The  family  is  a  subject  he 's  veiy 
strong  upon,  if  you  never  heard  him." 

I  was  prevented  from  disclaiming  the  compliment  (if  I  should  have 
done  so,  in  any  case),  by  the  entrance  of  Agnes,  now  ushered  in  by  Mr. 
Mieawber.  She  was  not  quite  so  self-possessed  as  usual,  I  thought;  and  had 
evidently  undergone  anxiety  and  fatigue.  But  her  earnest  cordiality,  and 
lier  quiet  beauty,  shone  with  the  gentler  lustre  for  it. 

I  saw  Uriah  watch  her  while  she  greeted  us ;  and  he  reminded  me  of 

ugly  and  rebellious  genie  watching  a  good  spirit.     In  the  meanwhile, 
slight   sign  passed  between  Mr.  Micawber  and   Traddles;    and 
Traddles,  unobserved  except  by  me,  went  out. 

•'  Don't  wait,  Micawber,"  said  Uriah. 

Mr.  Micawber,  with  his  hand  upon  the  ruler  in  his  breast,  stood  erect 
before  the  door,  most  unmistakeably  contemplating  one  of  his  fellow-men, 
and  that  man  iiis  employer. 

"  What  are  you  waiting  for  ?  "  said  Uriah.    **  Micawber !  Did  you  hear 
tell  you  not  to  wait  ?  " 

"  Yes  1 "  replied  the  immovable  Mr.  Micawber. 
Then  why  do  you  wait  ?  "  said  Uriah. 
Because  I — in  short  choose,"  replied  Mr.  Micawber,  with  a  burst. 

Uriah's  cheeks  lost  colour,  and  an  unwholesome  paleness,  still  faintly 
tingerl  by  his  pervading  red,  overspread  them.  He  looked  at  Mr.  Micawber 
attentively,  with  his  whole  face  breathing  short  and  quick  in  every  feature. 

•*  Xon  are  a  dissipated  fellow,  as  all  the  world  knows,"  he  said,  with  an 
effort  at  a  smile,  "  and  I  am  afraid  you  '11  oblige  me  to  get  rid  of  yon.  Go 
along  !  I  '11  talk  to  you  presently." 

"  If  there  is  a  scoundrel  on  this  earth,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  suddenly 
breaking  out  again  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  "  with  whom  I  have  already 
talked  too  much,  that  scoundrel's  name  is — Heep  1 " 

Uriah  fell  back,  as  if  he  had  been  struck  or  stung.  Looking  slowly 
roinnd  upon  us  with  the  darkest  and  wickedest  expression  that  his  face 
eonld  Wi)ar,  he  said,  in  a  lower  voice : 

*'  Oho  !  This  is  a  conspiracy  I  You  have  met  here,  by  appointment  I 
Ton  are  {dicing  Booty  with  my  derk,  are  you,  Copperfield?'  Now,  take 
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care.  You  '11  make  nothing  of  this.  We  understand  each  other,  you  ind 
me.  There 's  no  love  between  us.  You  were  always  a  puppy  with  t 
proud  stomach,  from  your  first  coming  here ;  and  you  envy  me  my  rise,  do 
you  ?  None  of  your  plots  against  me ;  I  '11  counterplot  you !  Micawber, 
you  be  oflf.     I  '11  talk  to  you  presently." 

"  Mr.  Micawber,"  said  I,  "  there  is  a  sudden  change  in  this  fellow,  in 
more  respects  than  the  extraordinary  one  of  his  speaking  the  truth  in  one 
particular,  which  assures  me  that  he  is  brought  to  bay.  Deal  with  him 
as  he  deserves ! " 

"You  are  a  precious  set  of  people,  ain't  you?"  said  Uriah,  in  tbe 
same  low  voice,  and  breaking  out  into  a  clammy  heat,  which  he  wiped 
from  his  forehead,  with  his  long  lean  hand,  "  to  buy  over  my  clerk,  wlio 
is  the  very  scum  of  society, — as  you  yourself  were  Copperfield,  you  know 


it,  before  anyone  had  charity  on  you  - 

Miss  Trotwood,  you  had  bet***" 

shorter  than  will  be  pleasi 
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Now,  come !  I  have  got  som    • 
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"  Mrs.  Heep  is  here,  sir,"  said  '  -^    ■  ■ 

mother  of  a  worthy  son.     "  I  hav  ■  ■  ■     •;■ 
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**  I  am  the  agent  and  friend  of  AL 
composed  business-like  way.    "  And  1 
In  my  pocket,  to  act  for  him  in  all  mat\ 

"  The  old  ass  has  drunk  himself  in 
turning  uglier  than  before,  "  and  it  has  I 

"Something  has  been  got  from   bin 
Traddles  quietly ;  "  and  so  do  you,  Mr.  Hi 
if  you  please,  to  Mr.  Micawber." 

"  Ury — !"  Mrs.  Heep  began,  with  an  ai      :■   .  •  - 

"You  hold  your  tongue,  mother,"  her     ' 
mended." 

But  my  Ury—." 

Will  you  hold  your  tongue,  mother,  and  It 

Though  I  had  long  known  that  his  servility 
tences  knavish  and  hollow,    I  had  had  no  ad 
extent  of  his  hypocrisy,  until  I  now  saw  him 
suddenness  with  which  he  dropped  it,  when  he  p 
less  to  him ;  the  malice,  insolence,  and  hatred,  he  • 
which   he  exulted,   even  at   this   moment,  in  tl 
all  this  time  being  desperate  too,  and  at  his  wi 
of  getting  the  better  of  us — though  perfectly  com 
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i  •'       f  him,  at  first  took  even  me  by  surprise,  who  had  known 
nd  disliked  him  so  heartily. 

ig  of  the  look  he  conferred  on  me,  as  he  stood  eyeing  us, 
vuti  mtcx  auotaer ;  for  I  had  always  understood  that  he  hated  me,  and  I 
remembered  the  marks  of  my  hand  upon  his  cheek.  But  when  his  eyes 
passed  on  to  Agnes,  and  I  saw  the  rage  with  which  ae  felt  his  power  over 
her  slipping  away,  and  the  exhibition,  in  their  disappointment,  of  the 
odious  passions  that  had  led  him  to  aspire  to  one  whose  virtues  he  could 
never  appreciate  or  care  for,  I  was  shocked  by  the  mere  thought  of  her 
having  lived,  an  hour,  within  sight  of  such  a  man. 

After  some  rubbing  of  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  and  some  looking  at 
us  with  those  bad  eyes,  over  his  grisly  fingers,  he  made  one  more  address 
to  me,  half  whining,  and  half  abusive. 

"  You  think  it  justifiable,  do  you,  Copperfield,  you  who  pride  yourself 
80  much  on  your  honor  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  to  sneak  about  my  place, 
eaves-dropping  with  my  clerk  ?  If  it  had  been  me,  I  shouldn't  have 
wondered ;  for  I  don't  make  myself  out  a  gentleman  (though  I  never  was 
in  the  streets  either,  as  you  were,  according  to  Micawber),  but  being  you  / 
—And  you  're  not  afraid  of  doing  this,  either  ?  You  don't  think  at  all  of 
what  I  shall  do,  in  return ;  or  of  getting  yourself  into  trouble  for  conspiracy 
and  so  forth  P  Very  well.  We  shall  see  !  Mr.  What's-your-name,  you 
were  going  to  refer  some  question  to  Micawber.  There  's  your  referee. 
Why  don't  you  make  him  speak  ?     He  has  learnt  his  lesson,  I  see." 

Seeing  tlmt  what  he  said  had  no  effect  on  me  or  any  of  us,  he  sat  on  the 
edge  of  his  table  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  one  of  his  splay  feet 
twisted  round  the  other  leg,  waiting  doggedly  for  what  might  follow. 

Mr.  Micawber,  whose  impetuosity  I  had  restrained  thus  far  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  and  who  had  repeatedly  interposed  with  the  first  syllable 
of  ScouN-drel !  without  getting  to  the  second,  now  burst  forward,  drew 
the  ruler  from  his  breast  (apparently  as  a  defensive  weapon),  and  produced 
firom  his  pocket  a  foolscap  document,  folded  in  the  form  of  a  large  letter. 
Opening  this  packet,  with  his  old  flourish,  and  glancing  at  the  contents, 
as  if  he  cherished  an  artistic  admiration  of  their  style  of  composition, 
he  began  to  read  as  follows  *. 

"  *  Dear  Miss  Trotwood  and  gentlemen ' " 

**  Bless  and  save  the  man  1 "  exclaimed  my  aunt  in  a  low  voice.  '*  He  'd 
write  letters  by  the  ream,  if  it  was  a  capital  offence ! " 

Mr.  Micawber,  without  hearing  her,  went  on. 

*'  *  In  appearing  before  you  to  denounce  probably  the  most  consummate 
Yillain  that  has  ever  existed,' "  Mr.  Micawber,  without  looking  off  the 
letter,  pointed  the  ruler,  like  a  ghostly  truncheon,  at  Uriah  Heep,  "  '  I  ask 
no  consideration  for  myself.  The  victim,  from  my  cradle,  of  pecuniary 
liabilities  to  which  I  have  been  unable  to  respond,  I  have  ever  been  the  sport 
and  toy  of  debasing  circumstances.  Ignominy,  Want,  Despair,  and  Mad- 
ness, have,  collectively  or  separately,  been  the  attendants  of  my  career.' " 

The  relish  with  which  Mr.  Micawber  described  himself,  as  a  prey  to 
these  dismal  calamities,  was  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  emphasis  with 
which  he  read  his  letter ;  and  the  kind  of  homage  he  rendered  to  it  with  a 
roll  of  his  head,  when  he  thought  he  had  hit  a  sentence  very  hard  indeed. 

" '  In  an  accumuUtion  of  Ignominy,  Want,  Despair,  and  Madness,  I 
entered  the  office — or,  as  our  lively  neighbour  the  Gaul  would  term  it, 
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the  Bureau — of  the  Finn,  nominally  conducted  under  the  appellation  of 
Wickfield  and — Heep,  but,  in  reality,  wielded  by — ^Hxsp  alone.  Hsbp, 
and  only  Keep,  is  the  mainspring  of  that  machine.  Hezp,  and  only 
Heep,  is  the  Forger  and  the  Cheat.' " 

Uriah,  more  blue  than  white  at  these  words,  made  a  dart  at  the  ktter, 
as  if  to  tear  it  in  pieces.  Mr.  Micawber,  with  a  perfect  miracle  of  dex- 
terity or  luck,  caught  his  advancing  knuddes  with  the  ruler,  and  disabkd 
his  right  hand.  It  dropped  at  the  wrist,  as  if  it  were  hrokeiL  The  bkm 
sounded  as  if  it  had  fallen  on  wood. 

"  The  Devil  take  you !  "  said  Uriah,  writhing  in  a  new  wqr  witk  pain. 
"  I  '11  be  even  with  you." 

"  Approach  me  again,  yon — you — you  Hsep  of  infunj,"  gasped  Mr. 
Micawber,  "  and  if  your  head  is  human,  I  '11  break  it.  Come  on,  eome  on  I " 

I  think  I  never  saw  anything  more  ridiculous — I  was  sensible  of  it, 
even  at  the  tmie — than  Mr.  Micawber  making  Inoad-sword  guards  witk 
the  ruler,  and  crying  "  Come  on ! "  while  Traddles  aoid  I  puahed  him 
back  into  a  corner,  from  which,  as  often  as  we  got  him  into  it,  he  persisted 
in  emerging  again. 

His  enemy,  muttering  to  himself,  after  wringing  his  woonded  hand  for 
some  time,  ^owly  drew  off  his  neck-kerchief  and  bound  it  up ;  then,  held  it 
in  his  other  hand,  and  sat  upon  his  table  with  his  sullen  face  k>oking  dowik 

Mr.  Micawber,  when  he  was  sufficiently  cool,  proceeded  with  his  letter. 

"  *  The  stipendiary  emoluments  in  consideration  of  which  I  entered  into 
the  service  of — Heep,'  "  always  pausing  before  that  word,  and  uttawg  ii 
with  astonishing  vigor,  "  *  were  not  defined,  beyond  the  pittance  of  twen^ 
two  shillings  and  six  per  week.  The  rest  was  left  contingent  on  the  vahieof 
my  professional  exertions ;  in  other  and  more  expressive  words, -on  the  hut- 
uess  of  my  nature,  the  cupidity  of  my  motives,  the  poverty  of  my  hmaijt 
the  general  moral  (or  rather  immoral)  resemblance  between  myadf  and— 
Keep.  Need  I  say,  that  it  soon  became  necessary  for  me  to  aoHcit  from— 
Heep — pecuniary  advances  towards  the  support  of  Mrs.  Micawber,  and 
our  blighted  but  rising  family !  Need  I  say  that  this  necessity  had  bca 
foreseen  by — Heep  ?  That  those  advances  were  secured  by  I  O  U's  sad 
other  similar  acknowledgments,  known  to  the  legal  institutions  of  tUi 
country.  And  that  I  thus  became  immeshed  in  the  web  lie  had  spun  fioi 
my  reception  P ' " 

Mr.  Micawber's  enjoyment  of  his  epistolary  powers,  in  describing  iUi 
unfortunate  state  of  things,  really  seemeid  to  outweigh  any  pain  or  amdetj 
that  the  reality  could  have  caused  him.     He  read  on : 

"  *Tlien  it  was  that — Heep — began  to  favor  me  with  just  ao  much  of  lis 
confidence,  as  was  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  his  infernal  business.  Thea 
it  was  that  I  began,  if  I  may  so  Shakespearianly  express  myself,  to  dwiidK 
peak,  and  ]}iue.  I  found  that  my  services  were  constantly  called  into 
requisition  for  the  falsification  of  business,  and  the  mystification  of  ta 
individual  whom  I  will  designate  as  Mr.  W.  That  Mr.  W.  was  imposed  upoi, 
kept  in  i<rnorance,  and  deluded,  in  every  possible  way ;  yet,  that  all  this  while, 
the  ruffian — Heep — was  professing  unbounded  gratitude  to,aud  unboonded 
friendship  for,  that  much  abused  gentleman.  Tliis  was  bad  enough ;  lrat,ii 
the  philosophic  Dane  observes,  with  that  universal  applicability  which  di»- 
tinguishes  the  illustrious  ornament  of  the  Elizabethian  £»,  wone  renudas 
behind ! ' " 
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Mr.  Micawber  was  so  very  much  stmck  by  this  happy  rounding  off 
with  a  quotation,  that  he  indulged  himself,  and  us,  with  a  scccmd  reaiding 
of  the  sentence,  under  pretence  of  having  lost  his  place. 

** '  It  is  not  my  intention,'  "  he  continued,  reading  on,  "  '  to  enter  on  a 
detailed  list,  within  the  compass  of  the  present  epistle  (though  it  is  ready 
elsewhere),  of  the  various  malpractices  of  a  minor  nature,  affecting  the  in- 
dividual whom  I  have  denominated  Mr.  W.,  to  which  I  have  been  a  tacitly 
consenting  party.  My  object,  when  the  contest  within  myself  between 
stipend  and  no  stipend,  baker  and  no  baker,  existence  and  non-existenoe, 
ceased,  was  to  take  advantage  of  my  opportunities  to  discover  and  expose 
the  major  malpractices  committed,  to  that  gentleman's  grievous  wrong 
and  injury,  by — Heep.  Stimulated  by  the  silent  monitor  within,  and  by  a 
no  less  touchin<];  and  appealing  monitor  without — ^to  whom  I  will  briefly 
xefer  as  Miss  W. — I  entered  on  a  not  unlaborious  task  of  clandestine 
investigation,  protracted  now,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  information, 
and  belief,  over  a  period  exceeding  twelve  calendar  months.'  " 

He  read  this  passage,  as  if  it  were  from  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  and 
appeared  majestically  refreshed  by  the  sound  of  the  words. 

"* My  charges  against — Heep,'"  he  read  on,  glancing  at  him,  and 
drawing  the  ruler  into  a  convenient  position  under  his  left  arm,  in  case  of 
need,  ** '  are  as  follows.* " 

We  all  held  our  breath,  I  think.     I  am  sure  Uriah  held  his. 

"  *  First,'  "  said  Mr.  Micawber.  "  *  When  Mr.  W.'s  faculties  and  memory 
for  business  became,  through  causes  into  which  it  is  not  necessary  or 
expedient  for  me  to  enter,  weakened  and  confused, — Hee? — designedly 

Srplexed  and  complicated  the  whole  of  the  official  transactions.  When 
r.  W.  was  least  fit  to  enter  on  business, — Heep — was  alwavs  at  hand  to 
force  him  to  enter  on  it.  He  obtained  Mr.  W.'s  signature  under  such  cir- 
cumstances to  documents  of  importance,  representing  them  to  be  other 
documents  of  no  importance.  He  induced  Mr.  W.  to  empower  him  to  draw 
out,  thus,  one  particular  sum  of  trust-money,  amounting  to  twelve  six 
fonrteen,  two,  and  nine,  and  employed  it  to  meet  pretended  business  charges 
and  deficiencies  which  were  either  already  provided  for,  or  had  never  really 
existed.  He  gave  this  proceeding,  throughout,  the  appearance  of  having 
originated  in  li^Ir.  W.'s  own  dishonest  intention,  and  of  having  been  accom- 
plished by  Me.  W.'s  own  dishonest  act ;  and  has  used  it,  ever  since,  to 
torture  and  constrain  him.' " 

"  You  shall  prove  this,  you  Copperficld  !  "  said  Uriah,  with  a  threatening 
shake  of  the  liead.     "  All  in  good  time  1" 

"Ask — Heep — Mr.  Trnddles,  who  lived  in  his  house  after  him,"  said 
Mr.  Micawber,  breaking  off  from  the  letter ;  "  will  you  ?  " 

•*  The  fool  himself — and  lives  there  now,"  said  Uriah,  disdainfully. 

*•  Ask — Heep — if  he  ever  kept  a  pocket-book  in  that  house,"  said  Mr. 
Micawber;  "will  you?" 

I  saw  Uriah's  lank  hand  stop,  involuntarily,  in  the  scraping  of  his  chin. 

"Or  ask  him,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "if  he  ever  burnt  one  there.  If 
ke  says  yes,  and  asks  you  where  the  ashes  are,  refer  him  to  Wilkins 
Micawber,  and  he  will  hear  of  something  not  at  all  to  his  advantage !  " 

The  triumphant  flourish  with  which  Mr.  Micawber  delivered  himself  of 
these  words,  had  a  powerful  effect  in  alarming  the  mother ;  who  cried  oat, 
ai  much  agUation : 
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"  Ury,  Ury  I  Be  nmble,  and  make  tenns,  my  dear ! " 

«*  Mother  1 "  lie  retorted,  "  will  you  keep  quiet  ?  You  're  in  a  fright,  and 
don't  know  what  you  say  or  mean.  Umble !  "  he  repeated,  looking  at  me^ 
with  a  snarl ;  '*  I  've  umbled  some  of  'em  for  a  pretty  long  time  bad:, 
umble  as  I  was !  " 

Mr.  Micawber,  genteelly  adjusting  his  chin  in  his  craTat»  presently 
proceeded  with  his  composition. 

"  <  Second.  Heep  has,  on  several  occasions,  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge, information,  and  belief  " — 

"  But  thai  won't  do,"  muttered  Uriah,  relieved.  "  Mother,  you  keep 
quiet." 

<*  We  will  endeavour  to  provide  something  that  will  do,  and  do  for 
you  finally,  sir,  very  shortly,"  replied  Mr.  Micawber. 

'^ '  Second.  Heep  has,  on  several  occasions,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
information,  and  belief,  systematically  forged,  to  various  entries,  books, 
and  documents,  the  signature  of  Mr.  W. ;  and  has  distinctly  done  so  in 
one  instance,  capable  of  proof  by  me.  To  wit,  in  manner  following,  that 
is  to  say :  *  " 

Again,  Mr.  Micawber  had  a  relish  in  this  formal  piling  up  of  words, 
wliich,  however  ludicrously  displayed  in  his  case,  was,  I  must  say,  not  il 
all  peculiar  to  him.  I  have  observed  it,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  in  nam- 
bers  of  men.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  general  rule.  In  the  taking  of  legal 
oaths,  for  instance,  deponents  seem  to  enjoy  themselves  mightily  wImu 
they  come  to  several  good  words  in  succession,  for  the  expression  of  oae 
idea ;  ns,  that  they  utterly  detest,  abominate,  and  abjure,  or  so  forth ;  and 
the  old  anathemas  were  made  relishing  on  the  same  principle.  We  tslk 
about  the  tyranny  of  words,  but  we  like  to  tyrannise  over  them  too ;  we 
are  fond  of  having  a  large  superfluous  establishment  of  words  to  wait 
upon  us  on  great  occasions ;  we  think  it  looks  important,  and  sounds 
well.  As  we  are  not  particular  about  the  meaning  of  our  liveries  on  state 
occasions,  if  they  be  but  fine  and  numerous  enough,  so,  the  meaning  or 
necessity  of  our  words  is  a^secondary  consideration,  if  there  be  but  a  gmt 
parade  of  them.  And  as  individuals  get  into  trouble  by  making  too  greit 
a  show  of  liveries,  or  as  slaves  when  they  are  too  numerous  rise  against 
their  masters,  so  I  think  I  could  mention  a  nation  that  has  got  into  nunj 
great  difficulties,  and  will  get  into  many  greater,  from  maintaining  too 
large  a  retinue  of  words. 

Mr.  Micawber  read  on,  almost  smacking  his  lips : 

"  *  To  wit,  in  manner  following,  that  is  to  say.  Mr.  W.  being  infirm, 
and  it  being  within  the  bounds  of  probability  that  his  decease  might  lead 
to  some  discoveries,  and  to  the  downfall  of — Heep's — ^power  over  the  W. 
family, — as  I,  Wilkins  Micawber,  the  undersigned,  assume — unless  the 
filial  affection  of  his  daughter  could  be  secretly  influenced  from  allowing 
any  investigation  of  the  partnership  affairs  to  be  ever  made,  the  m 
— Heep — deemed  it  expedient  to  have  a  bond  ready  by  him,  as  firom 
Mr.  W.,  for  the  before-mentioned  sum  of  twelve  six  fourteen,  two  and 
nine,  with  interest,  stated  therein  to  have  been  advanced  by — ^Heep — to 
Mr.  W.  to  save  Mr.  W.  from  dishonor ;  though  really  the  sum  was  never 
advanced  by  him,  and  has  long  been  replac^.  The  signatures  to  tUs 
instrument,  purporting  to  be  executed  by  Mr.  W.  and  attested  by  WiDdni 
Micawber,  are  forgeries  by — Heep.    I  have,  in  my  pfttf^wwaftB^,  in  his 
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band  and  pocket-book,  several  similaic  imitations  of  Mr.  W.'s  signature, 
bere  and  there  defaced  by  fire,  but  legible  to  any  one.  I  never  attested 
any  such  document.    And  I  have  the  document  itself,  in  my  possession.' " 

Uriah  Heep,  with  a  start,  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  bunch  of  keys,  and 
opened  a  certain  drawer ;  then,  suddenly  bethought  himself  of  what  he 
was  about,  and  turned  again  towards  us,  without  looking  in  it. 

**  *  And  I  have  the  document,' "  Mr.  Micawber  read  again,  looking 
about  as  if  it  were  the  text  of  a  sermon,  '"  in  my  possession,' — that  is  to 
8ay»  I  had,  early  this  morning,  when  this  was  written,  but  have  since 
relinquished  it  to  Mr.  Traddles." 

"  It  ia  quite  true,"  assented  Traddles. 

**  Ury,  Ury  1"  cried  the  mother,  "  be  umble  and  make  terms.  I  know 
my  son  will  be  umble,  gentlemen,  if  you  'U  give  him  time  to  think.  Mr. 
Copperfield,  I  'm  sure  you  know  that  he  was  always  very  umble,  sir  1" 

It  was  singular  to  see  how  the  mother  still  held  to  the  old  trick,  when 
the  son  had  abandoned  it  as  useless. 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  with  an  impatient  bite  at  the  handkerchief  in  which 
his  hand  was  wrapped,  *'  you  had  better  take  and  fire  a  loaded  gun  at  me." 
.  **  But  I  love  you,  Ury,"  cried  Mrs.  Keep.  And  I  have  no  doubt  she 
did ;  or  that  he  loved  her,  however  strange  it  may  appear ;  though,  to  be 
rare,  they  were  a  congenial  couple.  "And  I  cant  bear  to  hear  you 
provoking  the  gentlemen,  and  endangering  of  yourself  more.  I  told  the 
gentleman  at  first,  when  he  told  me  up-stairs  it  was  come  to  light,  that 
I  would  answer  for  your  being  umble,  and  making  amends.  Oh,  see  how 
umble  /  am,  gentlemen,  and  don't  mind  him  1 " 

"  Why,  there 's  Copperfield,  mother,"  he  angrily  retorted,  pointing  hia 
lean  finger  at  me,  against  whom  all  his  animosity  was  levelled,  as  the 
prime  mover  in  the  discovery ;  and  I  did  not  undeceive  him ;  "  there  'a 
Copperfield,  would  have  given  you  a  hundred  pound  to  say  less  than  you've 
blurted  out ! " 

"  I  can't  help  it,  Ury,"  cried  his  mother.  "  I  can't  see  you  running 
into  danger,  through  carrying  your  head  so  high.  Better  be  umble,  as 
yon  always  was." 

He  remained  for  a  little,  biting  the  handkerchief,  and  then  said  to  me 
with  a  scowl : 

"  What  more  have  you  got  to  bring  forward  ?  If  anything,  go  on  with 
it.     What  do  you  look  at  me  for  ?  " 

Mr.  Micawber  promptly  resumed  his  letter,  only  too  glad  to  revert  to  a 
performance  with  which  he  was  so  highly  satisfied. 

"  *  Third.  And  last.  I  am  now  in  a  condition  to  show,  by — Heep's — 
fidse  books,  and — Heep's — real  memoranda,  beginning  with  the  partially 
destroyed  pocket-book  (which  I  was  unable  to  comprehend,  at  the  time  of 
its  accidental  discovery  by  Mrs.  Micawber,  on  our  taking  possession  of  our 
present  abode,  in  the  locker  or  binn  devoted  to  the  reception  of  the  ashes 
calcined  on  our  domestic  hearth),  that  the  weaknesses,  the  faults,  the  very 
Tirtues,  the  parental  affections,  and  the  sense  of  honor,  of  the  unhappy  Mr. 
W.  have  been  for  years  acted  on  by,  and  warped  to  the  base  purposes  of — 
HiEP.  That  Mr.  W.  has  been  for  years  deluded  and  plundered,  in  every 
oonceivable  manner,  to  the  pecuniaiy  aggrandisement  of  the  avaricidos, 
false,  and  grasping — Heep.  That  the  engrossing  object  of — Heep — was, 
next  to  gain,  to  subdue  Mr.  and  Miss  W.  (of  his  ulterior  views  in  tefeEOG^ttb 
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to  the  latter  I  say  nothing)  entirely^to  kimseif.  That  his  last  act,  com- 
pleted but  a  few  months  since,  was  to  induce  Mr.  W.  to  execute  a  rdiii- 
quishment  of  his  share  in  the  partnership,  and  even  a  bill  of  sale  on  the 
very  furniture  of  his  house,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  annuity,  to  be 
well  and  truly  paid  by — Heep— on  the  four  common  quarter-days  in  eai^ 
and  every  year.  That  these  meshes;  beginning  with  alarming  and ftdsified 
accounts  of  the  estate  of  which  Mr.  W.  is  the  receiver,  at  a  period  when 
Mr.  W.  had  launched  into  imprudent  and  ill-judged  speculations,  and 
may  not  have  had  the  money,  for  which  he  was  morally  and  legally 
responsible,  in  hand ;  going  on  with  pretended  borrowings  of  maatj  it 
enormous  interest,  really  coming  from — Heep — and  by — ^Hxbp — framdu- 
lently  obtained  or  withheld  from  Mr.  W.  himself,  on  pretence  of  such 
speculations  or  otherwise ;  perpetuated  by  a  misoellaneoiM  catalogue  of 
unscrupulous  chicaneries — gradually  thickened,  untU  the  unhappy  Mr.  W. 
coidd  see  no  world  beyond.  Bankrupt,  as  he  believed,  alike  in  circum- 
stances, in  all  other  hope,  and  in  honor,  his  sole  reliance  was  upon  the 
monster  in  the  garb  of  man,'  ** — ^Mr.  Micawber  made  a  good  deal  of  this, 
as  a  new  turn  of  expression, — "  '  who,  by  making  himself  neceseary  to 
him,  had  achieved  his  destruction.  All  this  I  undertake  to  show. 
Pft)bably  much  more ! '  " 

I  whispered  a  few  irords  to  Agnes,  who  was  weeping,  half  joyfullv, 
half-sorrowfully,  at  my  side ;  and  there  was  a  movement  among  na,  as  if 
Mr.  Micawber  had  finished.  He  said,  with  exceeding  gravity,  **  Pardon 
me,"  and  proceeded,  with  a  mixture  of  the  lowest  spihts  and  the  moit 
intense  enjoyment,  to  the  peroration  of  his  letter. 

*' '  I  have  now  concluded.  It  merely  remains  for  me  to  substantiate 
these  aceusations  ;  and  then,  with  my  ill-starred  family,  to  disappear  froii 
the'  landscape  on  which  we  appear  to  be  an  incumbrance.  That  is  sooo 
done.  It  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  our  baby  will  first  expire  d 
inanition,  as  being  the  frailest  member  of  our  circle ;  and  that  our  twi« 
will  follow  next  in  order.  So  be  it !  For  mvself,  my  Canterburv  Pil- 
grimage  has  done  much ;  imprisonment  on  civil  process,  and  want,  will 
soon  do  more,  I  trust  that  the  labor  and  hazard  of  an  investigation — of 
which  the  smallest  results  have  been  slowly  pieced  together,  in  the  pressure 
of  arduous  avocations,  under  grinding  penurious  apprehensions,  at  rise  of 
mom,  at  dewy  eve,  in  the  shadows  of  night,  under  the  watx;hful  eye  of  one 
whom  it  were  superfluous  to  call  Demon — combined  with  the  struggle 
of  parental  Poverty  to  turn  it,  when  completed,  to  the  right  aocoont,  may 
be  as  the  sprinkling  of  a  few  drops  of  sweet  water  on  my  funereal  pjre. 
I  ask  no  more.  Let  it  be,  in  justice,  merely  said  of  me,  as  of  a  gallant 
and  eminent  naval  Hero,  with  whom  I  have  no  pretensions  to  cope,  that 
what  I  have  done,  I  did,  in  despite  of  mercenary  and  selfbh  objecte, 

For  England,  home,  and  Beauty. 
"  'Eemaining  always,  &c.  kc,  Wilkins  Micawbeb.*  " 

Much  affected,  but  still  intensely  enjoying  himself,  Mr.  Micawber  folded 
up  his  letter,  and  handed  it  with  a  bow  to  my  aunt,  aa  something  ahe 
might  like  to  keep. 

There  was,  as  I  had  noticed  on  my  first  visit  long  ago,  an  iroa  safe  in 
the  room.    The  key  was  in  it.    A  hasty  suspicion  seem^  to  strike  TJnah; 
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and,  with  a  glance  at  Mr..Micawber,  he  went  to  it,  aad  threw  the  doors 
danking  open.     It  was  empty. 

**  Where  are  the  books  I  '*  he  cried,  with  a  frightful  face.  "  Some  thief 
has  stolen  the  books  1 " 

Mr.  Micawber  tapped  himself  with  the  rulev.  "  /  did,  when  I  got  the 
key  from  you  as  usual — but  a  little  earlier — and  opened  it  this  morning." 

"  Don't  be  uneasy,"  said  Traddles.  **  They  have  come  into  my  pos- 
stasion.     I  will  take  care  of  them,  under  the  authority  i  mentioned." 

••  Yon  receive  stolen  goods,  do  you?  "  cried  Uriah. 

•*  Under  snch  circumstances,"  answered  Traddles,  "  yes. 

What  was  my  astonishment  when  I  beheld  my  annt,  who  had  been 
profoundly  quiet  and  attentive,  make  a  dart  at  Uriah  Heep,  and  seize  him 
by  the  coUar  with  both  hands  1 

**  You  know  what  /  want  ?  "  said  my  aunt. 

**  A  strait- waistcoat,"  said  he. 

•*  No.  My  property  I  "  returned  my  aunt.  "  Agnes,  my  dear,  as  long 
as  I  believed  it  had  been  really  made  away  with  by  your  father,  I  wouldn't 
— and,  my  dear,  I  didn't,  even  to  Trot,  as  he  knows — ^breathe  a  syllable 
of  its  having  been  placed  here  for  investment.  But,  now  I  know  this  fellow 's 
answerable  for  it,  and  I  '11  have  it !  Trot,  come  and  take  it  away  from  him ! " 

Whether  my  aunt  supposed,  for  the  moment,  that  he  kept  her  property 
in  his  neck-kerchief,  I  am  sure  I  don't  know ;  but  she  certainly  pulled  at 
it  as  if  she  thought  so.  I  hastened  to  put  myself  between  them,  and  to 
assure  her  that  we  would  all  take  care  that  he  should  make  the  utmost 
restitution  of  everything  he  had  wrongly  got.  This,  and  a  few  moments' 
reflection,  pacified  her ;  but  she  was  not  at  all  disconcerted  by  what  she 
bad  done  (though  I  cannot  say  as  much  for  her  bonnet)  and  resumed  her 
seat  composedly. 

During  the  last  few  minutes,  Mrs.  Heep  had  been  clamoring  to  her 
son  to  be  "  umble ; "  and  had  been  going  down  on  her  knees  to  all  of  us 
in  succession,  and  making  the  wildest  promises.  Her  son  sat  her  down  in 
his  chair ;  and,  standing  sulkily  by  her,  holding  her  arm  with  his  hand, 
but  not  rudely,  said  to  me,  with  a  ferocious  look : 

"  What  do  you  want  done  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  must  be  done,"  said  Traddles. 

•*  Has  that  Copperfield  no  tongue  ?  "  muttered  Uriah.  "  I  would  do  a 
good  deal  for  you  if  you  could  tell  me,  without  lying,  that  somebody  had 
cut  it  out." 

"  My  Uriah  means  to  be  umble  !  "  cried  his  mother.  "  Don't  mind 
what  he  says,  good  gentlemen !  " 

"  What  must  be  done,"  said  Traddles,  "  is  this.    First,  the  deed  of  relin- 
quishment, that  we  have  heard  of,  must  be  given  over  to  me  now — here." 
Suppose  I  haven't  got  it,"  he  interrupted. 

But  you  have,"  said  Traddles  ;  "therefore,  you  know,  we  won't  sup- 
pose so."  And  I  cannot  help  avowing  that  this  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  I  really  did  justice  to  the  clear  head,  and  the  plain,  patient,  prac- 
tical good  sense,  of  my  old  schoolfellow.  "  Then,"  said  Traddles,  "  you 
most  prepare  to  disgorge  all  that  yonr  rapacity  has  become  possessed  of, 
and  to  make  restoration  to  the  last  farthing.  All  the  partnership  books 
and  papers  must  remain  in  our  possession ;  all  your  books  and  papers ;  all 
money  acoono  rities,  of  both  kinds.   In  short,  everything  hes^ " 
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"  I  ami  have  time 


"  Must  it  ?   I  don't  know  that,"  aaid  Vriab. 
think  about  that." 

"Certainly,"  replied  Traddles;  "but,  in  the  meanwhile,  and 
everything  is  done  to  our  satisfaction,  wo  ahall  maintain  poitewni 
these  things ;  and  beg  you — in  ahort,  compel  you — to  ktep  your 
room,  and  bold  no  comiuuiiicjilioii  with  nny  one." 

"  I  won't  do  it  I  "  said  Uriah,  with  an  oath. 

"  Alaidstone  Jail  is  a  safer  place  of  detention,"  obKrred  TruUlnj 
"  and  though  the  law  may  be  bnger  in  righting  us,  snd  may  not  be  ilto 
to  right  us  so  completely  as  you.  con,  there  is  no  doubt  of  ita  puniakinf 
yoN.  Dear  me,  you  know  that  quite  as  well  as  I !  Coppei£eld,  win  yoa, 
go  round  to  the  GuUdhoU,  and  bring  a  couple  of  officers?" 

Here,  Mrs.  Keep  broke  out  agaui,  crying  on  her  knees  to  Agnes  to  i 
terfere  in  their  behalf,  esclaiming  that  be  was  very  horable,  and  ii  wu 
true,  and  if  he  didn't  do  what  we  wanted,  she  would,  and  much  mora  to  I 
same  purpose ;  being  half  iJrantic  with  feora  for  her  darling.  To  inqui 
what  he  might  have  done,  if  he  had  had  any  boldness,  woald  be  li 
inquiring  what  a  mongrel  cur  might  do,  if  it  had  the  spirit  of  a  tiger, 
was  a  coward,  from  head  to  foot ;  and  showed  his  dastardly  nalan  tin 
his  suUenness  and  mortification,  as  much  as  at  any  time  of  his  mean  Die. 

"  Stop  1 "  he  growled  to  me  ;  and  wiped  his  hot  face  with  hii  hod 
"Motber.holdyournoise.  Weill  Let'em  have  that  deetl.  Uttand  fetdiitl' 

"  Do  you  help  her,  Mr.  Dick,"  aaid  Traddles,  "  if  you jiloaae." 

Proud  of  his  commission,  and  understanding  it,  Mr.  Dick  aaoompaaiM 
her  as  a  shepherd's  dog  might  accompauy  a  sheep.  Dut,  Mr«.  Haep  pn 
him  little  trouble  ;  for  she  not  only  returned  with  the  deed,  but  wtth  " 
box  in  which  it  was,  where  tve  found  a  banker's  book  and 
papers  that  were  afterwards  serviceable. 

"  Good !  "  said  Troddles,  when  this  was  brought.     "  Now, 
you  can  retire  to  tliink :  particularly  observing,  if  yon  ple«Mt, 
dare  to  you,  on  the  part  of  all  present,  that  tliere  is  only  one  thing 
done ;  tlut  it  is  what  1  have  explained ;  and  that  it  must  be  done  wtthort^ 
delay." 

Uriah,  without  lifting  his  eyes  from  the  ground,  ihulBed 
room  with  his  hand  to  his  ehiti,  and  pausing  at  the  door,  said  : 

"  Copperfield,  I  have  always  hated  jou.     You  'it  alwayi 
upstart,  and  you  've  always  been  against  me." 

"  As  I  think  I  told  you  once  before,"  said  I,  "it  is  you  who  havebnn. 
in  your  greed  and  cunning,  against  all  the  world.    It  may  be  |italitaUt 
lo  you  to  reflect,  iu  future,  that  there  never  were  grocd  and  cimning  ts  t'  ~ 
world  yet,  that  did  not  do  too  much,  and  ovcr-rcadi  tliemsclns.    1th 
certain  as  death." 

"  Or  as  certain  as  they  used  to  teach  at  school  (the  a 
I  picked  up  so  much  umbleness),  from  nine  o'clock  to 
was  a  curse ;  and  from  eleven  o'clock  to  one,  that  it  wu 
cheerfulness,  and  a  dignity,  and  I  don't  know  what  all,  eh  !  "  saki 
sneer.     "  You  preach,  about  as  consistent  as  they  did.     Woa'l  uml 
go  down  ?     1  shouldn't  have  got  round  my  gentleman  fellow -partner 
out  it,  I  think.— Miiuiwber,  you  old  bully,  I'll  payjow/" 

Mr.  Micawber,  supremely  defiant  of  him  and  bis  extended  fluKcr,  ml 
making  a  great  dwl  of  his  cbnt  untd  he  had  slunk  (Mt  at  tbe  dotf*. 
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then  addressed  himself  to  me,  and  proffered  me  the  satisfaction  of  "  wit- 
nessing the  re-establishment  of  mutual  confidence  between  himself  and 
Mrs.  Micawber."  After  which,  he  invited  the  company  generally  to  the 
contemplation  of  that  affecting  spectacle. 

"  The  veil  that  has  long  been  interposed  between  Mrs.  Micawber  and 
mysdf,  is  now  withdrawn,"  said  Mr.  Micawber ;  "  and  my  children  and 
the  Author  of  their  Being  can  once  more  come  in  contact  on  equal  terms." 

As  we  were  aU  very  grateful  to  him,  and  all  desirous  to  show  that  we 
were,  as  well  as  the  hurry  and  disorder  of  our  sjHrits  would  permit,  I  dare 
say  we  should  all  have  gone,  but  that  it  was  necessary  for  Agnes  to  return 
to  her  father,  as  yet  unable  to  bear  more  than  the  dawn  of  hope;  and 
for  some  one  else  to  hold  Uriah  in  safe  keepmg.  So,  Traddles  remained 
for  the  latter  purpose,  to  be  presently  relieved  by  Mr.  Dick ;  and  Mr.  Dick, 
my  aunt,  and  I,  went  home  with  Mr.  Micawber.  As  I  parted  hurriedly 
from  the  dear  girl  to  whom  I  owed  so  much,  and  thought  from  what  she 
had  been  saved,  perhaps,  that  morning — ^her  better  resolution  notwith- 
standing— I  felt  devoutly  thankful  for  the  miseries  of  my  younger  days 
which  had  brought  me  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Micawber. 

His  house  was  not  far  off;  and  as  the  street-door  opened  into  the 
sitting  room,  and  he  bolted  in  with  a  precipitation  quite  his  own,  we 
found  ourselves  at  once  in  the  bosom  of  the  family.  Mr.  Micawber  ex- 
claiming, "  Emma  1  my  life  I  "  rushed  into  Mrs.  Mlcawber's  arms.  Mrs. 
Micawber  shrieked,  and  folded  Mr.  Micawber  in  her  embrace.  Miss 
Micawber,  nursing  the  unconscious  stranger  of  Mrs.  Micawber's  last 
letter  to  me,  was  sensibly  affec^.  The  stranger  leaped.  The  twins 
testified  their  joy  by  several  inconvenient  but  innocent  demonstrations. 
Master  Micawber,  whose  disposition  appeared  to  have  been  soured  by 
early  disappointment,  and  whose  aspect  had  become  morose,  yielded  to  his 
better  feeUngs,  and  blubbered. 

"  Emma !  "  said  Mr.  Micawber.  "  The  cloud  is  past  from  my  mind. 
Mutual  confidence,  so  long  preserved  between  us  once,  is  restored,  to  know 
no  farther  interruption.  Now,  welcome  poverty  !  "  cried  Mr.  Micawber, 
shedding  tears.  "Welcome  misery,  welcome  houselessness,  welcome 
hunger,  rags,  tempest,  and  beggary  1  Mutual  confidence  will  sustain  us 
to  the  end !  " 

With  these  expressions,  Mr.  Micawber  placed  Mrs.  Micawber  in  a  chair, 
and  embraced  the  family  all  round ;  welcoming  a  variety  of  bleak  pros- 
pects, which  appeared,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  to  be  anything  but 
welcome  to  them ;  and  calling  upon  them  to  come  out  into  Canterbury  and 
sing  a  chorus,  as  nothing  else  was  left  for  their  support. 

But  Mrs.  Micawber  having,  in  the  strength  of  her  emotions,  fainted 
away,  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  even  before  the  chorus  could  be  consi- 
dered complete,  was  to  recover  her.  This,  my  aunt  and  Mr.  Micawber  did; 
and  then  my  aunt  was  introduced,  and  Mrs.  Micawber  recognised  me. 

"  Excuse  me,  dear  Mr.  Copperfield,"  said  the  poor  lady,  giving  me  her 
hand,  "  but  I  am  not  strong ;  and  the  removal  of  the  late  misunderstand- 
ing*between  Mr.  Micawber  and  myself  was  at  first  too  much  for  me." 

"  Is  this  all  your  family,  ma'am  ?  "  said  my  aunt. 

"  There  are  no  more  at  present,"  returned  Mrs.  Micawber. 

"  Good  gracious,  I  didn't  mean  that,  ma'am,"  said  my  aunt.  "  I  mean 
are  all  these  yours?  " 


c< 
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"  Madam^"  replied  Mr.  Micawber,  "  it  ia  a  true  bilL** 

"And  that  eldest  young  gentleman,  now/'   said  mj  aunt, 
"What  has  he  been  brought  up  to  ?  " 

"It  was  my  hope  when  I  came  here/'  said  Mr. Mieairber,  ^^tohcte 
got  Wilkins  into  the  Church :  or  perhaps  I  shall  express  my  meaning 
more  strictly,  if  I  say  the  Choir.  But  there  was  no  yacancy  for  a  tenor  in 
the  venerable  Pile  for  which  this  city  is  so  justly  eminent ;  and  be  has — 
in  short,  he  has  contracted  a  habit  of  singing  in  publie-hooses,  rather  than 
in  sacred  edifices." 

But  he  means  well,"  said  Mrs.  ^licawber,  tenderly. 
I  dare  say,  my  love,"  rejoined  Mr.  Micawber,  "  that  be  mens  par- 
tieularly  well ;  but  I  have  not  yet  found  that  he  canies  oat  hia  meaning, 
in  any  given  direction  whatsoever." 

Master  Micawber's  moroseness  of  aspect  returned  upon  bim  again,  and 
he  demanded,  with  some  temper,  what  he  was  to  doP  Whether  he  had 
been  bom  a  carpenter,  or  a  coach  painter,  any  more  than  he  had  been 
bom  a  bird?  Whether  he  could  go  into  the  next  street,  and  open  a 
chemist's  shop  ?  Whether  he  could  rush  to  the  next  assizes,  and  prochim 
himself  a  lawyer  ?  Whether  he  could  come  out  by  force  at  the  opera,  and 
succeed  by  violence  ?  Whether  he  could  do  anything,  without  being  bnMigfat 
up  to  something  ? 

My  aunt  mused  a  little  while,  and  then  said : 

"  Mr.  Micawber,  I  wonder  you  have  never  turned  yoiur  thonghts  to 
emigration." 

"  Madam,"  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  ",it  was  the  dream  of  my  youth, 
and  the  fallacious  aspiration  of  my  riper  years."  I  am  thorooghly  per^ 
suaded,  by  the  bye,  that  he  had  never  thought  of  it  in  his  life. 

"  Aye  ?  "  said  my  aunt,  with  a  glance  at  me.  "  Why,  what  a  thing 
it  would  be  for  yourselves  and  your  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs*  Micawber,  if  yoa 
were  to  emigrate  now." 

"  Capital,  madam,  capital,"  urged  Mr.  Micawber,  gloomily. 

"  That  is  the  principal,  I  may  say  the  only  difficulty,  my  dear  Mr. 
Copperfield,"  assented  his  wife. 

"  Capital  ?  "  cried  my  aunt.  "  But  you  are  doing  us  a  great  service — 
have  done  us  a  great  service,  I  may  say,  for  surely  much  will  come  oul 
of  the  fire — and  what  could  we  do  for  you,  that  would  be  half  so  good  as 
to  find  the  capital  ?  " 

"  I  could  not  receive  it  as  a  gift,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  full  of  fire  and 
animation,  "  but  if  a  sufficient  sum  could  be  advanced,  say  «t  ^ve  per  cent, 
interest,  per  annum,  upon  my  personal  liability — say  my  notes  of  hand, 
at  twelve,  eighteen,  and  twenty-four  months,  respectively,  to  allow  time 
for  something  to  turn  up " 

"  Could  be  ?  Can  be,  and  shall  be,  on  your  own  terms,"  returned  my 
aunt,  "  if  you  say  the  word.  Think  of  this  now,  both  of  you.  Here  are 
some  people  David  knows,  going  out  to  Australia  shortly.  If  you  decide 
to  go,  why  shouldn't  you  go  in  the  same  ship  ?  You  may  help  eadi 
other.  Think  of  this  now,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber.  Take  your  time, 
and  weigh  it  well." 

"  There  is  but  one  cjuestion,  my  dear  ma'am,  I  could  wish  to  ask," 
said  Mrs.  Micawber.     "  The  climate,  I  believe,  is  healthy." 

"  Finest  in  the  world !  "  said  my  aunt. 
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"Just  80,"  returned  Mrs.  Mieawber.  "Then  my  qtiestioa  arises. 
Now,  are  the  circumstances  of  the  country  such,  that  a  man  of  Mr. 
Micaiirber''S  abilities  would  have  a  fair  diance  of  rising  in  the  social  scale  ? 
I  will  not  «ay,  at  present,  might  he  aspire  to  be  Goyemor,  or  anything  of 
that  sort ;  but  wocdd  there  be  a  reasonable  opening  for  his  talents  to 
develop  tiiemselyes — that,  would  be  amply  sufficieat — and  find  their  own 
expansion  ?  " 

"  No  better  opening  anywhere,"  said  my  aunt,  "  for  a  man  who  conducts 
Idmself  well,  and  is  indostrious." 

"  For  a  man  who  conducts  himself  well,"  repeated  Mrs.  Mieawber,  with 
her  dearest  business  manner,  *'  and  is  industrious.  Precisely.  It  is  eyident 
to  me  that  Australia  is  the  legitimate  sphere  of  action  for  Mr.  Mieawber  I " 

"  I  entertain  the  conyiction,  my  dear  madam,"  said  Mr.  Mieawber, 
''  that  it  is,  under  existing  circumstances,  the  hmd,  tiie  only  land,  for 
myself  and  family ;  and  that  something  of  an  extraordinary  nature  will 
turn  up  on  that  shore.  It  is  no  distance — comparatively  speaking ;  and 
tiiOQgh  consideration  is  due  to  the  kindness  of  yonr  proposal,  I  assure 
you  that  is  a  mere  matter  of  form." 

Shall  I  ever  forget  bow,  in  a  moment,  he  was  the  most  sanguine  of 
men,  looking  on  to  fortune ;  or  how  Mrs.  Mieawber  presently  discoursed 
about  the  habits  of  the  kangaroo!  Shall  I  ever  recall  that  street  of 
Canterbury  on  a  market  day,  without  recalling  him,  as  he  walked  back 
with  us ;  expressing,  in  the  hardy  roving  manner  he  assumed,  the  un- 
aettled  habits  of  a  temporary  sojourner  in  the  land ;  and  looking  at  the 
bullocks,  as  they  came  by,  with  the  eye  of  an  Australian  farmer  I 


CHAPTER  Lin. 


AKOTHEH   KETROSPECT. 


I  MUST  pause  yet  once  again.  0,  my  child- wife,  there  is  a  figure  in 
the  moving  crowd  before  my  memory,  quiet  and  still,  saying  in  its  innocent 
love  and  childish  beauty,  Stop  to  think  of  me — turn  to  look  upon  the  little 
blossom,  as  it  flutters  to  the  ground  I 

I  do.  All  else  grows  dim,  and  fades  away.  I  am  again  with  Dora,  in  our 
cottage.  I  do  not  know  liow  long  she  has  been  ill.  I  am  so  used  to  it 
in  feeling,  that  I  cannot  count  the  time.  It  is  not  really  long,  in  weeks  or 
months ;  but,  in  my  usage  and  experience,  it  is  a  weary,  weary  while. 

They  have  left  off  telling  me  to  "  wait  a  few  days  more."  I  have  begun 
to  fear,  remotely,  that  the  day  may  never  shine,  when  I  shall  sec  my  child- 
wife  running  in  the  sunlight  with  her  old  friend  Jip. 

He  is,  as  it  were  suddenly,  grown  very  old.  It  may  be,  that  he  misses 
in  his  mistress,  something  that  enlivened  him  and  made  him  younger ;  but 
he  mopes,  and  his  sight  is  weak,  and  his  limbs  are  feeble,  and  my  aunt  is 
sorry  that  he  objects  to  her  no  more,  but  creeps  near  her  as  he  lies  on 
Dora's  bed — she  sitting  at  the  bedside — and  mildly  licks  her  hand. 

Dora  lies  smiling  on  us,  and  is  beautiful,  and  utters  no  hasty  or  com- 
plaining word.  She  says  that  we  are  very  good  to  her ;  that  her  dear  old 
careful  boy  is  tiring  himself  out,  she  knows ;  that  my  aunt  has  no  sleep, 
jet  if  always  wakeful,  active,  end  kind.     Sometimes,  the  little  bird-like 
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ladies  come  ib  see  her ;  and  then  we  talk  about  our  wedding-day,  and  all 
that  happy  time. 

What  a  strange  rest  and  pause  in  my  life  there  seems  to  be — and  in 
all  life,  within  doors  and  without — when  I  sit  in  the  quiet,  shaded,  ordorly, 
room,  with  the  blue  eyes  of  my  child- wife  turned  towards  me,  and  her  little 
fingers  twining  round  my  hand !  Many  and  many  an  hour  I  sit  thus ;  bat^ 
of  all  those  times,  three  times  come  the  freshest  on  my  mind. 

It  is  morning ;  and  Dora,  made  so  trim  by  my  aunt's  hands,  shews  me 
how  her  pretty  hair  toill  curl  upon  the  pillow  yet,  and  how  long  and  brigkt 
it  is,  and  how  she  likes  to  have  it  loosely  gathered  in  that  net  she  wears. 

"  Not  that  I  am  yain  of  it,  now,  you  mocking  boy,"  she  says,  when  I 
smile ;  *'  but  because  you  used  to  say  you  thought  it  so  beautiful;  and 
because,  when  I  first  began  to  think  about  you,  I  used  to  peep  in  tke 
glass,  and  wonder  whether  you  would  like  very  much  to  have  a  lock  of  it. 
Oh  what  a  fooUsh  fellow  you  were,  Doady,  when  I  gave  you  one !  " 

"  That  was  on  the  day  when  you  were  painting  the  flowers  I  had  givea 
you,  Dora,  and  when  I  told  you  how  much  in  love  I  was." 

"  Ah !  but  I  didn't  like  to  tell  you"  says  Dora,  *' ikeii,  how  I  bad 
cried  over  them,  because  I  believed  you  really  liked  me  1  When  I  can 
run  about  again  as  I  used  to  do,  Doady,  let  us  go  and  see  those  places 
where  we  were  such  a  silly  couple,  shall  we  ?  And  take  some  of  the  dd 
walks  ?     And  not  forget  poor  papa  ?  " 

"  Yes,  we  will,  and  have  some  happy  days.  So  you  must  make  baste 
to  get  well,  my  dear." 

*'  Oh,  I  shdl  soon  do  that !   I  am  so  much  better,  you  don't  know ! " 

It  is  evening ;  and  I  sit  in  the  same  chair,  by  the  same  bed,  with  the 
same  face  turned  towards  me.  We  have  been  silent,  and  there  is  a  auk 
upon  her  face.  I  have  ceased  to  carry  my  light  burden  up  and  down 
stairs  now.     She  lies  here  all  the  day. 

"  Doady !  " 

"  My  dear  Dora !  " 

"  You  won't  think  what  I  am  going  to  say,  unreasonable,  after  wbat 
you  told  me,  such  a  little  while  ago,  of  Mr.  Wickfield's  not  being  well?  I 
want  to  see  Agnes.   Very  much  I  want  to  see  her." 

"  I  will  write  to  her,  my  dear," 

"  Will  you  ?  " 

"  Directly." 

"  What  a  good,  kind  boy !  Doady,  take  me  on  your  arm.  Indeed,  my 
dear,  it 's  not  a  whim.  It 's  not  a  foolish  fancy.  I  want,  very  much 
indeed,  to  see  her ! " 

"  I  am  certain  of  it.  I  have  only  to  tell  her  so,  and  she  is  sure  to  come," 

"  You  are  very  lonely  when  you  go  down  stairs,  now  P"  Dora  whispers, 
with  her  arm  about  my  neck. 

"  How  can  I  be  otherwise,  my  own  love,  when  I  see  your  empty  chair? " 

"  My  empty  chair !  "  She  clings  to  me  for  a  little  while,  in  silence. 
"  And  you  really  miss  me,  Doady  P  "  looking  up,  and  brightly  smiling. 
"  Even  poor,  giddy,  stupid  me  P  " 

"  My  heart,  who  is  there  upon  earth  that  I  could  miss  so  mudiP" 

"  Oh,  husband !  I  am  so  glad,  yet  so  sorry  I "  creeping  doter  to  »c. 
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and  folding  me  in  both  her  arms.  She  laughs,  and  sobs,  and  then  is  quiet, 
and  quite  happy. 

"  Unite  I "  she  says.  "  Only  give  Agnes  my  dear  love,  and  tell  her 
that  I  want  yery,  very,  much  to  see  her ;  and  I  have  nothing  left  to  wish  for." 

"  Except  to  get  well  again,  Dora." 

**  Ah,  Doady  !  Sometimes  I  think — you  know  I  always  was  a  silly 
little  thing ! — that  that  will  never  be ! " 

"  Don't  say  so,  Dora !     Dearest  love,  don't  think  so ! " 

"  I  won't,  if  I  can  help  it,  Doady.  But  I  am  very  happy ;  though  my 
dear  boy  is  so  lonely  by  himself,  before  his  child-wife's  empty  chair ! " 


It  is  night;  and  I  am  with  her  still.  Agnes  has  arrived;  has  been 
among  us,  for  a  whole  day  and  an  eveniug.  She,  my  aunt,  and  I,  have 
sat  with  Dora  since  the  morning,  all  together.  We  have  not  talked  much, 
but  Dora  has  been  perfectly  contented  and  cheerful.    We  are  now  alone. 

Do  I  know,  now,  that  my  child-wife  will  soon  leave  me  ?  They  have 
told  me  so ;  they  have  told  me  nothing  new  to  my  thoughts ;  but  I  am«T^ 
far  from  sure  that  I  have  taken  that  truth  to  heart.  I  cannot  master  it. 
I  have  withdrawn  by  myself,  many  times  to-day,  to  weep.  I  have  re- 
membered Who  wept  for  a  parting  between  the  living  and  the  dead.  I 
have  bethought  me  of  all  that  gracious  and  compassionate  history.  I 
have  tried  to  resign  myself,  and  to  console  myself;  and  that,  I  hope,  I  may 
have  done  imperfectly ;  but  what  I  cannot  firmly  settle  in  my  mind  is, 
that  the  end  will  absolutely  come.  I  hold  her  hand  in  mine,  I  hold  her 
heart  in  mine,  I  see  her  love  for  me,  alive  in  all  its  strength.  I  cannot  • 
shut  out  a  pale  lingering  shadow  of  belief  that  she  will  be  spared. 

"  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you,  Doady.  I  am  going  to  say  something 
I  have  often  thought  of  saying,  lately.  You  won't  mind  ?  "  with  a  gentle 
look.  Il*" 

«•  Mind,  my  darling  P  " 

*'  Because  I  don't  know  what  you  will  think,  or  what  you  may  have 
thought  sometimes.  Perhaps  you  have  oflen  thought  the  same.  Doady, 
dear,  I  am  afraid  1  was  too  young." 

I  lay  my  face  upon  the  pUlow  by  her,  and  she  looks  into  my  eyes,  and 
speaks  very  softly.  Gradually,  as  she  goes  on,  I  feel,  with  a  stricken  heart, 
that  she  is  speaking  of  herself  as  past. 

"  I  am  afraid,  dear,  I  was  too  young.  I  don't  mean  in  years  only,  but 
in  experience,  and  thoughts,  and  everything.  I  was  such  a  silly  little 
creature  !  I  am  afraid  it  would  have  been  better,  if  we  had  only  loved 
each  other  as  a  boy  and  girl,  and  forgotten  it.  I  have  begun  to  think  I 
was  not  fit  to  be  a  wife." 

I  try  to  stay  my  tears,  and  to  reply,  "  Oh,  Dora,  love,  as  fit  as  I  to  be 
a  husband  I " 

"  I  don't  know,"  with  the  old  shake  of  her  curls.  "  Perhaps  !  But,  if 
I  had  been  more  fit  to  be  married,  I  might  have  made  you  more  so,  too. 
Besides,  you  are  very  clever,  and  I  never  was." 

"  We  have  been  very  happy,  my  sweet  Dora." 

"  I  was  very  happy,  very.  But,  as  years  went  on,  my  dear  boy  would 
have  wearied  of  his  child-wife.  She  would  have  been  less  and  less  a  com- 
panion for  him.  He  would  have  been  more  and  more  sensible  of  what  was 
wanting  in  hia  home.   She  wouldn't  have  improved.   It  is  better  as  it  is." 
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"  Oh,  Dora,  dearest,  dearest,  do  not  speak  to  me  so.  Every  word  seems 
a  reproach !  '* 

"  No,  not  a  syllable  !  "  she  ansi^-eTS,  kissing  me.  "  Oh,  my  dear,  you 
never  deserved  it,  and  I  loved  you  far  too  well,  to  say  a  reprcMKThful  word  to 
you,  in  earnest — it  was  all  the  merit  I  had,  except  being  pretty— or  you 
thought  me  so.     Is  it  lonely  down-stairs,  Doady  P  " 

"  Very !  Very  1 " 

"  Don't  cry !     Is  my  chair  there  ?  " 

"  In  its  old  place." 

"  Oh,  how  my  poor  boy  cries !  Hush,  hush  I  Now,  make  me  one 
promise.  I  want  to  speak  to  Agnes.  When  you  go  down-stairs,  teli 
Agnes  so,  and  send  her  up  to  me ;  and  while  I  apeak  to  her,  kt  no  one 
come — not  even  aunt.  I  want  to  speak  to  Agnes  by  heradf.  Iwant  tt 
speak  to  Agnes,  quite  alone." 

I  promise  that  she  shall,  immediately ;  but  I  cannot  leave  lier,  fir  ny 
grief. 

"  I  said  that  it  was  better  as  it  is ! "  she  whispers,  as  Bbe  holds  me  ia 
her  arms.  **  Oh,  Doady,  after  more  years,  you  never  eouM  have  krred  yov 
child- wife  better  than  you  do ;  and,  after  more  years,  she  would  ao  haw  tried 
and  disappointed  you,  that  you  might  not  have  been  able  to  love  her  UV 
so  well !  I  know  I  was  too  young  and  foolish.  It  is  modi  better  aait  iil' 

Agnes  is  down-stairs,  when  I  go  into  the  pailor ;  and  I  give  her  tibe 
message.     She  disappears,  leaving  me  alone  with  Jip. 

His  Chinese  house  is  by  the  fire ;  and  he  lies  within  it,  on  hit  bed  of 
flannel,  querulously  trying  to  sleep.  The  bright  moon  is  high  end  ckv. 
As  I  look  out  on  the  night,  my  tears  fall  fast,  and  my  undiaci|diBed  heut 
is  chastened  heavily — heavily. 

I  sit  down  by  the  Are,  thinking  with  a  blind  remorse  of  all  those  secnt 
feelings  I  have  nourished  since  my  marriage.  I  think  of  every  little  tiiflB 
between  me  and  Dora,  and  feel  the  truth,  that  trifles  make  the  aom  of  Sfe. 
Ever  rising  from  the  sea  of  my  remembrance,  is  the  image  of  the  dear  eUd 
as  I  knew  her  first,  graced  by  my  young  love,  and  by  her  own,  with  e?ery 
fascination  wherein  such  love  is  rich.  Would  it,  indeed,  have  been  better 
if  we  had  loved  each  other  as  a  boy  and  girl,  and  forgotten  it  ?  TJndift- 
ciplined  heart,  reply ! 

How  the  time  wears,  I  know  not ;  until  I  am  recalled  by  my  child-wife's 
old  companion.  More  restless  than  he  was,  he  crawls  out  of  his  house, 
and  looks  nt  me,  and  wanders  to  the  door,  and  whines  to  go  up-stairs. 

"  Not  to-night,  Jip !  Not  to-night ! " 

He  comes  very  slowly  back  to  me,  licks  my  hand,  and  lifts  his  dim  eyes 
to  my  face. 

"  O,  Jip  !  It  may  be,  never  ac^ain !  " 

He  lies  down  at  my  feet,  stretches  himself  out  as  if  to  sleep,  and  with 
a  plaintive  cry,  is  dead. 

"  0  Asjncs  !  Look,  look,  here  1 " 

— ^Tliat  face,  so  full  of  pity  and  of  grief,  that  rain  of  tears,  that  awful 
mute  appeal  to  me,  that  solemn  hand  upraised  towards  Heaven ! 

"  Agnes  ?  " 

It  is  over.  Darkness  comes  before  my  eyes ;  and,  for  a  time,  all  thiaga 
are  blotted  out  of  my  remembrance. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 
ME.  micattbeb's  teansactions. 

This  is  not  the  time  at  which  I  am  to  enter  on  the  state  of  my  mind 
beneath  its  load  of  sorrow.  I  came  to  think  that  the  Future  was  walJed 
up  before  me,  that  the  energy  and  action  of  my  life  were  at  an  end,  that  I 
never  could  find  any  refuge  but  in  the  grave.  I  came  to  think  so,  I  say, 
but  not  in  the  first  shock  of  my  grief.  It  slowly  grew  to  that.  If  the 
events  I  go  on  to  relate,  had  not  thickened  around  me,  in  the  beginning  to 
confuse,  and  in  the  end  to  augment,  my  affliction,  it  is  possible,  (though  I 
think  not  probable),  that  I  might  have  fallen  at  once  into  this  condition. 
As  it  was,  an  interval  occurred  before  I  fully  knew  my  own  distress ;  an 
interval,  in  which  I  even  supposed  that  its  sharpest  pangs  were  past ;  and 
when  my  mind  could  soothe  itself  by  resting  on  all  that  was  most  innocent 
and  beautiful,  in  the  tender  story  that  was  closed  for  ever. 

When  it  was  first  proposed  that  I  should  go  abroad,  or  how  it  came  to 
b^  agreed  among  us  that  I  was  to  seek  the  restoration  of  my  peace  in 
change  and  travel,  I  do  not,  even  now,  distinctly  know.  The  spirit  of 
Agnes  so  pervaded  all  we  thought,  and  said,  and  did,  in  that  time  of  sorrow, 
that  I  assume  I  may  refer  the  project  to  her  influence.  But  her  influence 
was  so  quiet  that  I  know  no  more. 

And  now,  indeed,  I  began  to  think  that  in  my  old  association  of  her 
with  the  stained-glass  window  in  the  church,  a  prophetic  foreshadowing  of 
what  she  would  be  to  me,  in  the  calamity  that  was  to  happen  in  the  full- 
ness of  time,  had  found  a  way  into  my  mind.  In  all  that  sorrow,  from  the 
moment,  never  to  be  forgotten,  when  she  stood  before  me  with  her  upraised 
band,  she  was  like  a  sacred  presence  in  my  lonely  house.  When  the 
Angel  of  Death  alighted  there,  my  child-wife  fell  asleep— they  told  me  so 
when  I  could  bear  to  hear  it— on  her  bosom,  with  a  smile.  From  my 
swoon,  I  first  awoke  to  a  consciousness  of  her  compassionate  tears,  her 
words  of  hope  and  peace,  her  gentle  face  bending  down  as  from  a 
purer  region  nenrer  Heaven,  over  my  undisciplined  heart,  and  softening 
its  pain. 

Let  me  go  on. 

I  was  to  go  abroad.  That  seemed  to  have  been  determined  among  us 
from  the  first.  The  ground  now  covering  all  that  could  perish  of  my 
departed  wife,  I  waited  only  for  what  Mr.  Micawber  called  the  "final 
pulverisation  of  Keep,'*  and  for  the  departure  of  the  emigrants. 

At  the  request  of  Traddles,  most  affectionate  and  devoted  of  friends 
in  my  trouble,  we  returned  to  Canterbury :  I  mean  my  aunt,  Agnes,  and  L 
We  proceeded  by  appointment  straight  to  Mr.  Micawber's  house ;  where, 
and  at  Mr.  Wickfield's,  my  friend  had  been  labouring  ever  since  our 
explosive  meeting.  Wlien  poor  Mrs.  Micawber  saw  me  come  in,  in  my  black 
clothes,  she  was  sensibly  affected.    There  was  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
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1  don't  know  tlint  Hr.  MicswlKT  alUchnl  i 
plinist^ ;  I  (laa't  know  tlint  anybody  crer  docs,  or  ihtt ;  bat  Ue  m 
relisli  it  II n commonly,  anil  rcpeutcd,  with  an  ini[)reMive  raugb,  " 
man  nnd  tnnn." 

"1  pTOpoic,"  iidil  Mr. Mionvbnr,  "Rills — *  coiiTtnirnc*  to  ikt  ■ 
cnplile  icnrlil,  for  wliich,    I   bitlinrc,  wc  nrc  ori^pnalU  iodvblcii  to  i 
Jews,  who  Rppuar  to  me  to  boie  had  a  deviliah  di-al  loo  much  lo  i) 
Uiem  evfr  siiioc — liecaiiie  tbcjr  mt  ncpitiable.     But  tf  h  BomI.  ur  ■ 
r  deairipliou  of  u-mrity,  wonlil  be  preferred,  I  ibuuld  be  l 
ate  nay  siidi  initmmi-nt.     As  lielwMn  man  and  man.'* 
Uy  Hunt  Dtieerted,  ihnt  in  n  omc  irheri-  both  pwUn  ivire  wtUitif  I 
!  la  anything,  she  took  it  fur  granted  thiMT  Mould  be  no  d  ~    " 
n  Mtllinf;  this  point.     Mr.  ^[icnnbtr  wne  of  her  ognnioo. 
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'*  in  referenoe  to  our  domestic  preparations,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber,  with  some  pride,  "  for  meeting  the  destiny  to  which  we  are  now 
understood  to  be  self-devoted,  *I  beg  to  report  them.  My  eldest  daughter 
attends  at  five  every  morning  in  a  neighbouring  establishment,  to  acquire 
the  process — ^if  process  it  may  be  called — of  milking  cows.  My  younger 
ehildren  are  instructed  to  observe,  as  closely  as  circumstances  will  permit, 
the  habits  of  the  pigs  and  poultry  maintained  in  the  poorer  parts  of  this 
city :  a  pursuit  from  which  they  have,  on  two  occasions,  been  brought 
hame,  within  an  inch  of  being  run  over.  I  have  myself  durected  some 
attention,  during  the  past  week,  to  the  art  of  baking ;  and  my  son  Wilkina 
has  issued  forth  with  a  walking-stick  and  driven  cattle,  when  permitted,  by 
Uie  rugged  hirelings  who  had  them  in  charge,  to  render  any  voluntary 
service  in  that  direction — whidi  I  regret  to  say,  for  the  credit  of  our 
satore,  was  not  often ;  he  being  generallv  warned,  with  imprecations,  to 
desist." 

^  All  very  right  indeed,"  said  my  aunt,  encouragingly.  ^  Mrs.  ^licawber 
has  been  busy,  too,  I  have  no  doubt." 

*'  My  dear  madam,"  returned  Mrs.  Micawber,  with  her  business-like 
air,  **  1  am  free  to  confess,  that  I  have  not  been  actively  engaged  in  pur- 
suits immediately  connected  with  cultivation  or  with  stock,  though  well 
aware  that  both  will  claim  my  attention  on  a  foreign  shore.  Sudi  oppor- 
tunities as  I  have  been  enabled  to  alienate  from  my  domestic  duties,  I 
have  devoted  to  corresponding  at  some  length  with  my  family.  For  I 
own  it  seems  to  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Copperfield,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  who 
always  fell  back  on  me,  I  suppose  from  old  habit,  to  whomsoever  else 
she  might  address  her  discourse  at  starting,  '*  that  the  time  is  come  when 
the  past  should  be  buried  in  oblivion ;  when  my  family  should  take  Mr. 
Micawber  by  the  hand,  and  Mr.  Micawber  should  take  my  family  by  the 
hand ;  when  the  lion  should  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  and  my  family  be  on 
terms  with  Mr.  Micawber." 

I  said  I  thought  so  too. 

"  This,  at  least,  is  the  light,  my  dear  Mr.  Copperfield,"  pursued  Mrs. 
Micawber,  "  in  which  /  view  the  subject.  When  I  lived  at  home  with 
my  papa  and  mama,  my  papa  was  accustomed  to  ask,  when  any  point  was 
under  discussion  in  our  limited  circle,  '  In  what  light  does  my  Emma 
view  the  subject  P '  That  my  papa  was  too  partial,  I  know ;  still,  on  such 
a  point  as  the  frigid  coldness  which  has  ever  subsisted  between  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber and  my  family,  I  necessarily  have  formed  an  opinion,  delusive  though 
it  may  be." 

"  No  doubt.     Of  course  you  have,  ma'am,"  said  my  aunt. 

" Precisely  so,"  assented  Mrs.  Micawber.  "Now,  I  may  be  wrong  in 
my  conclusions ;  it  is  very  likely  that  I  am ;  but  my  individual  impression 
is,  that  the  gulf  between  my  family  and  Mr.  Biicawber  may  be  traced  to 
an  apprehension,  on  the  part  of  my  family,  that  Mr.  Micawber  would 
require  pecuniary  accommodation.  I  cannot  help  thinking,"  said  Mrs. 
Micawber,  with  an  air  of  deep  sagacity,  *'  that  there  are  members  of  my 
family  who  have  been  apprehensive  that  Mr.  Micawber  would  solicit  them 
for  their  names. — I  do  not  mean  to  be  conferred  in  Baptism  upon  our 
children,  but  to  be  inscribed  on  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  negotiated  in  the 
Money  Market." 

X  N  2 
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The  look  of  penetjrntioii  with  wliicli  Mrs.  Mkawber  aDnouuct-d  this  iLi- 
cOTery,  aa  if  no  one  btid  ever  thought  of  it  befoir,  bwdm^  niU»w  tv 
ustoaish  my  aunt ;  who  ubruplly  rtplied,  "  Well,  loa'&iu,  upou  the  vluJe. 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if  jou  ware  right  I  " 

"  Mr,  Micnwber  being  now  on  the  eve  of  caatini;  off  the  pccnaii 
shackles  that  bnve  so  long  enthralled  him,"  said  Mrs.  Uicawber.  "m  ' 
commeDcing  a  new  carei^r  tu  a  country  wberc  there  is  enfficievl  nB( 
his  abilities, — nhick,  in  my  opiuioii,  is  EXMudingly  importtni ;  Hi.  J 
ber's  abilities  peculiarly  requiring  space, — it  seems  to  ni«  that  my  U 
should  signaliM  the  occasion  by  coming  forward.  What  1  cooU  wullf 
see,  would  be  a  nieoting  between  Mr,  Alicswber  and  rav  Umiiy  I 
festive  entertainment,  to  be  given  at  my  famiiy't  npcnce ;  whoa  J 
Micawber'a  health  and  prosperity  being  proposed,  by  some  leading  tsomt 
of  my  family,  Mr.  Micawber  might  liavc  nn  opportunily  of  ttenlopi 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Micswber,  with  some  heat,  "  it  niaj  (m  bdttr  I 
me  to  slate  distinctly,  at  once,  that  if  I  were  to  devtjop  m  riean  la  tr 
assembled  group,  they  would  possibly  be  found  of  an  oKawira  ■ 
my  imprcsaioD  being  that  your  family  are,  in  the  tggitgtU,  in[N 
Snobs  -,  and,  in  detail,  unmitigated  Riiilinns." 

"Micawbcr,"  said  Mrs.  Mieawbcr,  almking  her  head,  "do!     Kqh  ll 
never  understood  them,  mid  they  have  never  understood  jmi." 

Mr.  Micatvber  coughed. 

"  They  have  never  understood  yon,  Micawbet,"  siud  his  wtISb- 
may  be  incapable  of  it.     If  so,  that  is  their  misfortune.     I  can  p^  tl 
raiefortune." 

"  I  nm  extremely  sorry,  my  dear  Emma."  said  Mr.  Micmwba.  n 
"  to  have  been  belrayerl  into  any  expressions  that  might,  crm  t 
have  the  npjiearaiieo  of  being  strong  expressions.     All  1  wooU  ^,  fl 
ihsl  I  can  go  abroad  without  your  family  coming  forward  to  fanra 
tborl,  with  a  parting  Shove  of  tlieir  cold  shoulders ;  nnd  Ibi 
whole,  I  would  rather  leave  Kngloud  with  such  impetus  u  I  p 
derive  any  acceleration  of  it  from  that  quarter.     At  th 
dear,  if  they  should  condescend  lo  reply  lo  your  comon  ^^_^ 

oui  joint  experience  renders  most  improbable— far  be  il  from  bm  tfrll 
barrier  to  your  wishes," 

The  matter  being  thus  amicably  settled,  Mr.  Micowber  pire  Mra.  H 
ber  his  arm,  and,  glancing  at  the  heap  of  t>oolcs  and  patters  lyioK  t 
Treddlcs  on  the  tabic,  said  they  would  leave  us  to  ounwlvea ;  vluDh  t 
ceremoniously  did. 

"My  dear  Copperfield,"  said  Traddles.  leaniug  badt  ii 
they  were  ^one,  and  looking  at  me  with  au  alTectiOD  that  made  kii  e 
red,  and  his  hair  all  kinds  of  shapes,  "  1  don't  make  a 
troubling  you  with  business,  becoase  1  know  you  arr  duply  itUi 
in  il,  and  it  may  divert  >~our  thoughts.     My  dear  boy,  I  hope  j 
not  worn  out  P  " 

"I  urn  quite  myself,"  snid  I,  after  a  pause.  "Vie  harii  maa 
to  think  of  my  uunt  than  of  any  one.  Vou  koofr  boir  macb  i 
done." 

"  Surely,  turely,"  answered  Traddlea.     "  \Mio  can  for^  it !  '* 
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"  But  even  that  is  not  all,"  said  I.  "  During  the  last  fortnight,  some 
new  trouble  has  vexed  her ;  and  she  has  been  in  and  out  of  London  eveiy 
day.  Several  times  she  has  gone  out  early,  and  been  absent  until  evening. 
Isst  night,  Traddles,  with  this  journey  before  her,  it  was  almost  midnight 
before  she  came  home.  You  know  what  her  consideration  for  others  is. 
She  will  not  tell  me  what  has  happened  to  distress  her." 

My  aunt,  very  pale,  and  with  deep  lines  in  her  face,  sat  immovable 
until  I  had  finished ;  when  some  stray  tears  found  their  way  to  her  cheeks, 
and  she  put  her  hand  on  mine. 

"  It  *s  nothing.  Trot ;  it  *s  nothing.  There  will  be  no  more  of  it.  You 
shall  know  by  and  by.  Now  Agnes,  my  dear,  let  us  attend  to  these 
affidrs." 

"  I  must  do  Mr.  Micawber  the  justice  to  say,"  Traddles  began,  "  that 
although  he  would  appear  not  to  have  worked  to  any  good  account  for 
himself,  he  is  a  most  untiring  man  when  he  works  for  other  people.  I 
never  saw  such  a  fellow.  If  he  always  goes  on  in  the  same  way,  he 
must  be,  virtually,  about  two  hundred  years  old,  at  present.  The  heat 
into  which  he  has  been  continually  putting  himself;  and  the  distracted  and 
impetuous  manner  in  which  he  has  been  diving,  day  and  night,  among 
papers  and  books ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  immense  number  of  letters  he 
has  written  me  between  this  house  and  Mr.  Wickfield's,  and  often 
across  the  table  when  he  has  been  sitting  opposite,  and  might  much  more 
easily  have  spoken ;  is  quite  extraordinary." 

"  Letters  I  "  cried  my  aunt.     "  I  believe  he  dreams  in  letters ! " 

"  There 's  Mr.  Dick,  too,"  said  Traddles,  "  has  been  doing  wonders ! 
As  soon  as  he  was  released  from  overlooking  Uriah  Keep,  whom  he  kept 
in  such  charge  as  /  never  saw  exceeded,  he  began  to  devote  himself  to 
Mr.  Wickfield.  And  really  his  anxiety  to  be  of  use  in  the  investigations 
we  have  been  making,  and  his  real  usefulness  in  extracting,  and  copying, 
and  fetching,  and  carrying,  have  been  quite  stimulating  to  us." 

*'  Dick  is  a  very  remarkable  man,"  exclaimed  my  aunt ;  "  and  I  always 
said  he  was.     Trot,  you  know  it  1 " 

''I  am  happy  to  say.  Miss  Wickfield,"  pursued  Traddles,  at  once  with  great 
delicacy  and  with  great  eamestnesss,  "  that  in  your  absence  Mr.  Wickfield 
has  considerably  improved.  Believed  of  the  incubus  that  had  fastened 
upon  him  for  so  long  a  time,  and  of  tlie  dreadful  apprehensions  under 
which  he  had  lived,  he  is  hardly  the  same  person.  At  times,  even 
his  impaired  power  of  concentrating  his  memory  and  attention  on  par- 
ticular points  of  business,  has  recovered  itself  very  much ;  and  he  has  been 
able  to  assist  us  in  making  some  things  clear,  that  we  should  bave  found 
very  difficult  indeed,  if  not  hopeless,  without  him.  But,  what  I  have 
to  do  is  to  come  to  results;  which  are  short  enough;  not  to  gossip 
on  all  the  hopeful  circumstances  I  have  observed,  or  I  shall  never  have 
done." 

His  natural  manner  and  agreeable  simplicity  made  it  transparent  that 
he  said  this  to  put  us  in  good  heart,  and  to  enable  Agnes  to  hear  her 
father  mentioned  with  greater  confidence ;  but  it  was  not  the  less  pleasant 
for  that. 

'*  Now,  let  me  see,"  said  Traddles,  looking  among  the  papers  on  the 
table.     "  Having  counted  our  funds,  and  reduced  to  order  a  great  mass 
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of  uninlentional  confusion  in  the  firat  ptaw,  and  of  wilfii) 
falaifiratinn  in  tlie  srt-om!,  we  Inlcc  it  to  be  clear  tItEt  Mr.  WicUbU  ■ 
iicnv  mud  lip  Ilia  liusiiitss,  and  bis  agency-tnut,  and  exhibit  no  deflo 
or  dcfaiestion  whatever." 

"  Oh,  thsnlt  HvHvcn  I  "  crifd  Agnes,  ferrentiy. 

"  Hut,"  said  TraJdles,  "the  snrplQs  that  would  be  led  »  Im  ■ 
of  support — and  I  suppose  the  house  to  be  sold,  ewu  in  aajnir  ll 
ffould  be  30  small,  not  exceeding  in  all  probabifity  sonw  buadivdt 


pounds,  that  perhaps,  Miss  Wickfield,  it  would  be  best  to 
he  might  not  retain  his  agency  of  the  MtUc  to  which  lie  hM  bo  ]oiag  b 
receiver.  His  friends  might  sdnae  him,  you  know  ;  now  he  is  fret  1 
yourself,  Miss  Wickfield — Coppcrfield — I—" 

"  I  have  considered  it,  Trotwood,"  sirid  Agnes,  InokiBS  to  ne.  "i 
I  feci  that  it  onght  not  to  be,  uid  mtisi  nil  Iw  ;  evm  em  the  iiimiilliw 
tion  of  n  friend  to  whom  I  am  so  gmtnfnl,  and  owe  mi  mueh." 

"  I  will  not  ativ  that  I  recommend  it,"  obserred  Traddlea.  "1  ih 
it  right  lo  suggest  it.     No  more." 

"  I  am  happy  to  hear  you  say  so,"  answered  Agnes,  ilMiKIy,  "lb 
gives  me  hope,  almost  assurance,  that  we  thtnk  alike.  Dcht  Mr  TV«M 
and  dear  Trolwood,  papa  once  free  with  honor,  whnl  enold  I  wfab  t 
I  have  always  nspireil,  if  I  could  have  released  him  from  iht  tniJt  in  wh 
he  was  held,  to  render  hack  some  lilUa  portion  of  the  love  atui  r»n  1  n 
him.  and  tn  devote  my  life  to  him.  It  has  been,  for  jrmn,  tho  ma 
height  of  my  hopes.  To  lake  onr  futurr  on  mTself,  will  b«  the  n 
gr«at  happiness — the  next  to  bta  release  fnm  all  InM  and  "^™"M 
— that  I  can  know." 

"  Have  yon  thought  hnw,  Agnes  ?  " 

"Often  !  I  am  not  nfntiil,  duar  'I'mlwdoii.  T  nm  rcrtaiit  of  mne 
So  many  people  know  me  here,  nnd  think  kmdly  of  me,  Ibat  1  m  certi 
Uou't  mistrust  me.  Our  wants  nm  not  many.  IT  f  rent  tlv  d«r  < 
house,  and  keep  a  school,  I  shall  be  uieful  nnd  hnppy." 

The  calm  fervor  of  her  cheerful  roice  brought  biick  m  viviiDy,  finl  I 
dear  old  honae  itself,  and  then  my  nalitan  hcmv.  that  my  btwrt  was  I 
Atll  for  speech.  Traddles  pntendcd  fur  a  iittie  whde  (o  bi-  buntjr  taoki 
among  the  pa  pen. 

"Nexl,  Miss  Trotwootl,"  said  Traddles.  "Ibal  ppoperiy  ofynwa." 

"Well,  sir."  sighed  my  aunt.  "M  I  have  got  to  say  «bnal  i», 
that  if  it 's  gone,  I  ctm  bear  it ;  and  if  it  'a  not  gone,  I  aball  Im  gU  Is  | 

"  It  was  originally,  I  tliisb,  right  tbonnnd  pofinds, 
Traddles. 

"  Right  I "  replied  my  nnnt. 

"  1  can't  account  for  more  thnn  five,"  sntd  TradiUra,  vitb  mi  a^ 
perfilexity. 

" — tbousnid,  do  you  meanF"  in(]<iired  my  murt,  witfc  on 
composure.  "  or  pound*  ?  " 

"  Five  thounnd  pounda,"  tmM  Tniddiet. 

"  It  was  all  there  was,"  rrtiimcd  my  aunt.     "  I  aold  tbm. 
One,  I  paid  for  your  articles.  Trot,  my  dear  -,  and  the  other  two  I  km 
me.     Wlicii  I  lo<iI  the  rest,  I  Ihonght  it  wise  to  s«iy  notUag  abiiui    ~ 
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«um,  bat  to  keep  it  secretly  for  a  nanj  daj.  I  wanted  to  see  how  yoa  would 
come  out  of  the  trial»  Trot ;  and  you  came  out  nobly — perseveriug,  self- 
reliant,  self-denying !  So.  did  Dick.  Don't  speak  to  me»  for  I  find  my 
nenres  a  little  ^aken ! " 

Nobody  would  have  thoogfat  80»  to  see  her  sitting  upright,  with  her 
anns  folded ;  but  she  had  wonderful  self-command. 

"  Then  I  am  delighted  to  say/'  cried  Traddles,  beaming  with  joy,  **  that 
we  have  recovered  the  whole  money ! " 

"  Don't  congratulate  me,  anybody ! "  exclaimed  my  aunt.  "  How  so, 
air?" 

**  You  believed  it  had  been  misappropriated  by  Mr.  Wickfield?  "  said 
Traddles. 

"  Of  course  I  did,"  said  my  aunt,  "  and  was  therefore  easily  silenced. 
Agnes,  not  a  word ! " 

"  And  indeed,"  said  Traddles,  "  it  was  sold,  by  virtue  (^  the  power  of 
management  he  held  from  you ;  but  I  needn't  say  by  whom  sold,  or  on 
whose  actual  signature.  It  was  afterwards  pretended  to  Mr.  Wickfield,  by 
that  rascal, — and  proved,  too,  by  figures, — that  he  had  possessed  himself  of 
the  money  (on  general  instructions,  he  said)  to  keep  oUier  deficiencies  and 
difficulties  firom  the  light.  I^Ir.  Wickfield,  being  so  weak  and  helpless  in 
hia  hands  as  to  pay  you,  afterwards,  several  sums  of  interest  on  a  pretended 
principal  which  he  knew  did  not  exist,  made  himaeli^  unhappily,  a  party 
to  the  fraud." 

"And  at  last  took  the  blame  upon  himself,"  added  my  aunt ;  "and 
wrote  me  a  mad  letter,  charging  himself  with  robbery,  and  wrong  unheard 
of.  Upon  which  I  paid  him  a  visit  early  one  morning,  called  for  a  caudle, 
burnt  the  letter,  and  told  him  if  he  ever  could  right  me  and  himself,  to  do 
it;  and  if  he  couldn't,  to  keep  his  own  counsel  for  his  daughter's  sake. — 
If  anybody  speaks  to  me,  I  '11  leave  the  house  I " 

We  aU  remained  quiet ;  Agnes  covering  her  face. 

"  Well,  my  dear  friend,"  said  my  aunt,  after  a  pause,  "  and  you  have 
really  extorted  the  money  back  from  him  ?  " 

'*  Why,  the  fact  is,"  returned  Traddles,  "  Mr.  Micawber  had  so  com- 
pletely hemmed  him  in,  and  was  always  ready  with  so  many  new  points 
if  an  old  one  failed,  that  he  could  not  escape  from  us.  A  most  remark- 
able circumstance  is,  that  I  really  don't  think  he  grasped  this  simi  even 
so  much  for  the  gratification  of  his  avarice,  which  was  inordinate,  as  in 
the  hatred  he  felt  for  Copperfield.  He  said  so  to  me,  plainly.  He  said 
he  would  even  have  spent  as  much,  to  baulk  or  injure  Copperfield." 

"  Ha  !  "  said  my  aunt,  knitting  her  brows  thoughtfully,  and  glancing  at 
Agnes.     "  And  what's  become  of  him  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  He  left  here,"  said  Traddles,  "  with  his  mother,  who 
had  been  claoiouring,  and  beseeching,  and  disclosing,  the  whole  time. 
They  went  away  by  one  of  the  London  night  coaches,  and  I  know 
no  more  about  him ;  except  that  his  malevolence  to  me  at  parting 
was  audacious.  He  seemed  to  consider  himself  hardly  Ises  indebted 
to  me,  than  to  Mr.  Micawber ;  which  I  consider  (as  I  told  him)  quite  a 
compliment." 

"  Do  you  suppose  he  haa  any  money,  Traddlea  ?  "  I  asked. 

*'  Oh  dear,  yes,  I  should  think  ao,"  he  replied,  shaking  hia  head. 
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emotiely.  "I  iliouldsa;  he  mustbave  poclceted  amod  dn],  iaoi 
other.  Bat,  I  thiiiV  jon  would  fiod,  Copperfielo,  if  you  bid  >; 
tiinity  of  observing  hia  course,  that  money  would  nenr  keep  tbst  i 

out  of  mischief.     He  ia  such  nn  incarnate  hypocrite,  thiit  what *" 

he  pursue*,  he  must  pursue  crookedly.   It's  his  only  compcnn 
outward  restraints  he  puts  upon  himself.     Always  crecpi'  " 
ground  to  some  smnll  end  or  other,  he  will  always  magnify  c 
the  way  j  and  eonieiiuently  will  hole  and  anapect  erery  Imriy  ti 
the  most  innocent  manner,  between  him  mid  it.     So,  the  crooked  a 
will  become  crookeder,  at  any  moment,  for  the  least  reason,  or  for  n 
It's  only  necessary  to  oonsider  hia  history  here,"  sold   Ttiuldlei,  * 
know  that." 

"  He  's  a  monster  of  meanness  !  "  said  my  aunt. 

"  Iteally  I  don't  know  about  that,"  observed  Tnuldlea   tliovg^tfi 
"  Many  people  can  be  very  mean,  when  they  give  their  loiods  to  it.** 

"  And  now,  touching  Mr.  Micawber,"  said  my  aoat. 

"  Well,  really,"  said  Traddlca,  cheer^lly,  "  I  must,  once  man,  | 
Mr.  Micawber  high  praise.     ISut  for  his  liaving  been  bo  p    ' 
severing  for  so  long  a.  time,  we  never  could  have  hoped  to  da  ■ 
worth  speaking  of.     And  I  think  we  ought  to  consider  that  Silr.  I* 
did  right,  for  right's  sake,  when  we  rellect  what  terms  he  mighttf 
with  Uriah  Heep  himself,  for  his  silence." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  said  I. 

"  Now,  what  would  you  give  liim  ?  "  inijuired  my  atmt. 

"  Oh !  Before  you  come  to  tliat,"  said  TTBildlea,  a  little  don 
"  I  am  afraid  I  thought  it  discreet  to  omit  (not  being  able  to  aarj  e 
thing  before  me)  two  points,  in  making  this  lawless  adjtutmeiit— ^  il 

rrfeetly  lawless  from  beginning  to  end — of  a  difficult  Kffnr.    ~ 
0.  U.'s,  and  so  forth,  wliich  Sir.  Micawher  gave  him  for  th«  adn 
he  had — " 

"  Well !  They  ronat  he  paid,"  said  my  aunt. 

"  Yes,  but  1  don't  know  when  they  may  be  proceeded  on,  or  whor  d 
are,"  r^oinedTraddles,  opening  his  eyes  j  "and  I  anticipate,  tlu 
this  time  and  his  depurlure,  hlr.  Micawber  will  be  eonstaaUy  a 
taken  in  eiecutioo." 

"Then  he  must  be  constantly  set  free  ngain,  and  taken  ontfrf'all 
said  my  aunt.     "  What  'a  the  amount  Bllogether  ?  " 

"  Why,  Mr.  Micawber  lis*  enlered  the   transact !oii»— be  i 
transactions — with  great  form,  in  a  book."  rejoined  Traddlc*v  ■ 
"  and  he  makes  the  amount  a  hundred  aed  ihree  pounds,  fire." 

"Now,  wbnt  shall  we  give  him,  thiit  sum  included?"  aaitl 
"  Agnes,  my  dear,  you  and  I  can  lalk  about  division  of  it  i 
Wliat  should  it  be  ?     Five  hundred  pounds?  " 

Upon  this,  Traddlrs  and  I  both  struck  id  at  once.  We  bolli  i 
mended  a  small  sum  in  money,  and  the  payment,  vilhom  i 
to  Mr.  Micawber,  of  the  Uriah  claims  as  they  came  in.  W« 
that  the  family  should  have  their  pasxagc  and  their  oattA,  i 
hundred  pounds ;  and  that  Mr.  Micawbor's  flrraugemoat  for  tbt  n 
mcot  of  tlie  advances  should  be  gravely  entered  into,  m  it  vdA 
wholesome  for  him  to  suppose  himself  under  that  respoosibilily.     To 
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I  added  the  suggestion,  that  I  should  give  some  explanation  of  his 
character  and  history  to  Mr.  Peggotty,  who  I  knew  could  be  relied  on ; 
and  that  to  Mr.  Peggotty  should  be  quietly  entrusted  the  discretion  of  ad- 
vancing another  hundred.  I  further  proposed  to  interest  Mr.  Micawber  in 
Mr.  P^gotty,  by  confiding  so  much  of  Mr.  Peggotty's  story  to  him  as  I 
might  feel  justified  in  relating,  or  might  think  exp^ient ;  and  to  endeavour 
to  bring  each  of  them  to  bear  upon  the  other,  for  the  common  advantage. 
We  all  entered  warmly  into  these  views ;  and  I  may  mention  at  once,  that 
the  principals  themselves  did  so,  shortly  afterwards,  with  perfect  good  will 
and  harmony. 

Seeing  that  Traddles  now  glanced  anxiously  at  my  aunt  again,  I 
reminded  him  of  the  second  and  last  point  to  which  he  had  adverted. 

'*  You  and  your  aunt  will  excuse  me,  Copperlield,  if  I  touch  upon  a 

rdnful  theme,  as  I  greatly  fear  I  shall,"  said  Traddles,  hesitating ;  "  but 
think  it  necessary  to  bring  it  to  your  recollection.  On  the  day  of  Mr. 
Micawber's  memorable  denunciation,  a  threatening  allusion  was  made  by 
Uriah  Heep  to  your  aunt*s — husband." 

My  aunt,  retaining  her  stiff  position,  and  apparent  composure,  assented 
with  a  nod. 

"  Perhaps,"  observed  Traddles,  "it  was  mere  purposeless  impertinence?" 

"  No,"  returned  ray  aunt. 

"There  was — pardon  me — really  such  a  person,  and  at  all  in  his 
power  P  "  hinted  Traddles. 

"  Yes,  my  good  friend,"  said  my  aunt. 

Traddles,  with  a  perceptible  lengthening  of  Ms  face,  explained  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  approach  this  subject ;  that  it  had  shared  the  fate  of 
Mr.  Micawber*s  liabilities,  in  not  being  comprehended  in  the  terms  he  had 
made  ;  that  we  were  no  longer  of  any  authority  with  Uriah  Heep ;  and 
tliat  if  he  could  do  us,  or  any  of  us,  any  injury  or  annoyance,  no  doubt 
he  would. 

My  aunt  remained  quiet ;  until  again  some  stray  tears  found  their  way 
to  her  cheeks. 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  she  said.  "  It  was  very  thoughtful  to 
mention  it." 

"  Can  I — or  Copperfidd — do  anything?  "  asked  Traddles,  gently. 

"  Nothing,"  said  my  aunt.  "  1  thank  you  many  times.  Trot,  my 
dear,  a  vain  threat !  Let  us  have  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber  back.  And 
don't  any  of  you  speak  to  me  1 "  With  that,  she  smoothed  her  dress,  and 
sat,  with  her  upright  carriage,  looking  at  the  door. 

"  Well,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber  1 "  said  my  aunt,  when  they  entered. 
**  We  have  been  discussing  your  emigration,  with  many  apologies  to  you 
for  keeping  you  out  of  the  room  so  long ;  and  I  '11  tell  you  what  arrange- 
ments we  propose." 

These  she  explained,  to  the  unbounded  satisfaction  of  the  family, — 
children  and  all  being  then  present, — and  so  much  to  the  awakening  of 
Mr.  ^licawber's  punctual  habits  in  the  opening  stage  of  all  bill  trans- 
actions, that  he  could  not  be  dissuaded  from  immediately  rushing  out,  in 
the  highest  spirits,  to  buy  the  stamps  for  his  notes  of  hand.  But,  his  joy 
reoeiv^  a  sudden  check ;  for  within  five  minutes,  he  returned  in  the  custody 
of  a  sheriff's  officer,  informing  us,  in  a  flood  of  tears,  that  all  was  lost. 
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Wc,  being  qiute  prcpdiwl  for  this  event,  wliich  «rni 

iiig  of  IJriah  lletp's,  soon  jioid  Uie  nionpy  j  and 

Mr.  Mienubsi  wds  H'/ik-<l  at  tlie  Ittble,  filliiig  up  the  atompa  mtii  •■ 

pressian  of  perfect  joy,  ivhii-'U  ouly  Uial  congruin]  Dmplniniicat. 

Diakiiig  of    pimcli,  coulil  imiwH  in  full    cainpIclencM    In    fais 

face.     To  see  tiim  at  work  ou  Uie  3laui[is,  with  ihn  nimk  af  ■ 

luuching:  tbem  like  pictures,  lucking  nt  thrm  sidevnya,   tokinf 

notes    of   datea  aiul   Duiaunta    iu  liia  puiket-book,  mad 

Uiem  wlien  fimBhed,  xith  a  lugU  aes^  of  tbeir  pncicHia 

sight  indeed. 

"Now,  the  best  Ihtu^  you  «m  ilo,  sir,  if  yon  'il  allow 
you,"  said  ray  aunt,  sft«T  silently  obserring  biia,  "  is  to  &bji 
pation  for  evermore." 

"  Madam,"  replied  iHr.  Micawbd,  "  it  is  my  intmlioii  to  ng: 
a  vow  on  the  viT«:ia  page  of  the  future,     iin.  Mii3iwb«r  will 
1  truBt,"  sud  Mr.  Micawber,  solcmitly,  "  thsi  my  son  Wtlkin«  viE 
Ijcar  in  mind,  tliat  he  had  infinitely  better  put  his  tist  in  ibc  fiiv,  ' 
it  to  handle  the  serpents  that  have  poisoned  the  Uftvhlaoil  of  his 
parent  I"     Deeply  affected,  and  changed  in  a  moini.-nl  to  the  i 
despair,  Mr.  Jlicawber  regsrded  the  serpenta  with  n  look  cf 
obliorrenne  (in  ivhicli  his  late  udnilration  of  litem  wu  n 
folded  tbem  up,  and  put  tliem  iu  Uis  pockcl. 

This  closed  the  proceedings  of  Ibe   evening.     We 
sorrow  and  fuiigiic,  and  my  aunt  and  I  were  to  reUim 
morrotf.     It  was  arranged  tliat  the  Micawbera  shouU  fol 
elfevting  a  sale  of  their  goods  to  a  braW;  tUat  btr.  Wia' 
should  be  hrougbt   to  a  setlkinent,  witli  all  cmTonent 
the  direction    of  Tnddles;    nnd  tliat    Affxev   •liouU 
London,  pending  those  Bmnigcments.     Vi'e  passed  ihu 
bouse,  wliich,  freed  from  the   presence  of  llie  Hrtpi, 
oC  a  disevae;  autl  I  lay  in  uy  old  room,  liko  &    ' ' 
come  home. 

W«  vent  back  next  day  to  my  aunt's  house — not  to  niaB ;  aad 
she  and  I  snt  iilone,  as  of  old,  before  f^oius:  to  bnl,  »bo  said: 

"Trot,  do  you  really  wisb  to  know  wliat  1  ha;v«  luul  upon  ay 
lately  ? " 

"  Indeed  I  do,  nuut.  If  thcr«  ever  was  a  lime  when  I  fei 
that  yon  should  have  a  sorrow  or  anxiet}  vbiuli  1  couhl  ool 

"  You  have  had  sorroir  enough,  diild,"  aaid  WJ?  MUl 
"without  the  adtlition  of  u'g  little  miseiws.  I  oaoU 
motive.  Trot,  in  keeping  nCTtlung  from  vou." 

■'  I  know  that  well,"  said'  L     "  liul  tell  me  now." 

"Would  you  ride  with  na  &  litUa  vay  lo-moi 
Sty  auuL 

"  Of  teurse." 

"  At  nine."  said  she.     "  1  'II  trU  you  then,  my  drur." 

Ai  nine,  oivArdingly,  we  went  out  in  a  litik  cfaariol,  hm 
I«ndon.  We  drove  a  long  wsy  througb  the  strerta,  UBtil  <n  a 
al  the  largii  buipitnls.     islanding  hard  by  the  building  wu  a  fi 
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The  drirer  recognised  my  aunt,  and,  in  obedienee  to  a  motion  of  her  hand 
at  the  window,  drove  slowly  off;  we  following. 

"  You  understand  it  now,  Trot,"  said  my  aunt.     "  He  is  gone ! " 

"  Did  he  die  in  the  hospital  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

She  sat  immovable  beside  me ;  but,  again  I  saw  the  stray  tears  on  her 
face. 

"  He  was  there  once  before,"  said  my  aunt  presently.  "  He  was  ailing 
a  long  time — a  shattered,  broken  man,  these  many  years.  When  he  knew 
his  state  in  this  last  illness,  he  asked  them  to  send  for  me.  He  was  sorry 
then.    Very  sorry." 

"You  went,  I  know,  aunt." 

"  I  went.     I  was  with  hiin  a  good  deal  afterwards." 

"  He  died  the  night  before  we  went  to  Canterbury  ?  "  said  I. 

My  aunt  nodded.  "  No  one  can  harm  him  now,"  she  said.  "  It  was 
a  vain  threat." 

"We  drove  away,  out  of  town,  to  the  churchyard  at  Hornsey.  "  Better 
here  than  in  the  streets,"  said  mv  aunt.     "  He  was  born  here." 

We  alighted;  and  followed  the  plain  coffin  to  a  comer  I  remember 
well,  where  the  service  was  read  consigning  it  to  the  dust. 

"  Six-and-thirty  years  ago,  this  day,  my  dear,"  said  my  aunt,  as  we 
walked  back  to  the  chariot,  *'  I  was  married.     God  forgive  us  all !  " 

We  took  our  seats  in  silence ;  and  so  she  sat  beside  me  for  a  long  time, 
holding  my  hand.     At  length  she  suddenly  burst  into  tears,  and  said : 

"  He  was  a  fine-looking  man  when  I  mairied  him,  Trot — and  he  was 
sadly  changed ! " 

It  did  not  last  long.  After  the  relief  of  tears,  she-  soon  became  com- 
posed, and  even  cheerful.  Her  nerves  were  a  little  shaken,  she  said,  or 
she  would  not  have  given  way  to  it.     God  forgive  us  all ! 

So  we  rode  back  to  her  little  cottage  at  Highgate,  where  we  found  the 
following  short  note,  which  had  arrived  by  that  morning's  post  from 
Mr.  Micawber: 

"'Canterbury, 

"  Fridav. 

"  My  dear  Madam,  and  Copperfield, 

"  The  fair  land  of  promise  lately  looming  on  the  horizon 
is  again  enveloped  in  impenetrable  mists,  and  for  ever  withdrawn  from  the 
eyes  of  a  drifting  wretch  whose  Doom  is  sealed ! 

"  Another  writ  has  been  issued  (in  His  Majesty's  High  Court  of 
King's  Bench  at  Westminster),  in  another  cause  of  Hbep  v,  Micawber, 
and  the  defendant  in  that  cause  is  the  prey  of  the  sheriff  having  legal 
jurisdiction  in  this  bailiwick. 

<  Now  'a  the  day,  and  now  *b  the  hour, 
Sec  the  front  of  battle  lower, 
See  approach  proud  Edward's  power — 

Chains  and  slavery  ! ' 

''Consigned  to  which,  and  to  a  speedy  end  (for  mental  tortare  is  not 
supportable  beyoml  a  certain  point,  and  that  point  I  feel  I  have  attained), 
my  course  is  run.    Bless  yon,  blew  yon  I     Some  future  tnvelkr,  visitiiig, 
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from  motives  of  curiasity,  not  unroiugleU,  lot  ua  liope,  with  Sjaipathj,  I 
place  of  coiitineineiit  allotted  to  debtors  in  thia  city,  in&j-,  and  I  tnul  « 
Fonder,  as  he  tracca  oit  its  walJ,  iiiscril>cd  willi  a  lutty  nail, 

"  Tbc  obacuR  initials 

"V(.U.\ 

"P.S,  I  re-open  this  to  say  timt  our  corainon  friend,  & 
Tnddles  (who  has  oot  yut  left  ua,  and  is  looking  eitrcmeiy  well),  liaa  _ 
ibe  debt  and  costs,  in  the  noble  iinine  of  Miss  Trotirood ;  and  Ibal  u^t4 

and  family  are  ut  tbc  height  of  earthly  bliss." 


I  NOW  approach  tin  event  iu  my  life,  so  indelible,  so  avful,  w  booad  I 
an  infinite  variety  of  ties  to  all  that  has  premdcd  it.  In  thrae  pa^ca,  tl 
firom  the  beginning  of  my  narrative,  I  have  seen  it  growtog  Uiyer  ai 
larger  as  I  advanced,  like  a.  great  totver  in  a  nhiin,  and  thrawiag  i 
fore'Coat  shadow  even  on  llie  incidents  of  my  chililish  days. 

For  years  after  it  occurred,  I  dreamed  of  it  ofli^ii.     I  have  started  I 
80  vividly  impressed  by  it,  that  its  fury  has  yi'l  seeiurd  ragiujt  c 
quiet  room,  in  the  stiU  night,     t   dream  of  it  eoincliiuea,  tliough  i 
lengthened  and  uncertain  intcrvnls,  to  this  hour.     1  hare  ao  a 
between  it  and  a  stormy  wind,  nr  the  Ughtest  mention  uf  a  «*< 
etrong  as  any  of  which  my  mind  is  conscious.  As  plainly  as  1  behold  • 
happened,  I  will  try  to  write  it  down.     I  do  not  tei^  it,  but  « 
for  it  happens  again  before  me. 

The  time  drawing  on  rapidly  for  the  sailing  of  the  emignutt-ahip,  n 
good  old  nurse  (almost  broken- 1 learted  for  me.  when  we  lint  mia}  et 
up  to  London.     I  was  constantly  with  het,  and  tor  brother,  aw' 
Micawbere  (they  being  very  much  together) ;  but  Emily  I  never  saw. 

One  evening  when  tbe  time  was  dose  at  haod,  I  waa  alone  wflk  I 
gotty  and  her  brother.    Our  conversation  turned  on  Hnm.    Sba  J 
to  us  how  tenderly  be  had  taken  leave  of  her,  and  how  t 
quietly  he  hud  bnroc  himself.     Most  of  all.  of  late,  wtira  i 
he  was  most  tried.     It  wos  a  subject  of  which  the  nffectimi 
never  tired  i  and  our  interest  in  hearing  the  many  ciomplRa  wtoA  ■ 
who  was  BO  much  with  him,  bad  to  relate,  wos  equal  to  hers  ic 
them. 

My  aunt  and  1  were  at  that  time  vacating  the  two  collages  at  E 
I  intending  to  go  ubrunit,  and  she  to  return  to  her  houae  at  I>anr. 
had  a  temporary  lodging  in  Covcnl  Garden,     M  I  wntkvd  1 
after  this  evening's  conversation,  rejecting  on  what  had  paw 
Hnm  and  myself  when  I  was  last  at  Yarmuulb,  I  wavered  In  tha  a 
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purpose  I  had  formed,  of  leaving  a  letter  for  Emily  when  I  should  take 
leave  of  her  uncle  on  board  the  ship,  and  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
write  to  her  now.  She  might  desire,  I  thought,  after  receiving  my  com- 
munication, to  send  some  parting  word  by  me  to  her  unhappy  lover.  I 
ought  to  give  her  the  opportunity. 

I  therefore  sat  down  in  my  room,  before  going  to  bed,  and  wrote  to 
her.  I  told  her  that  I  had  seen  him,  and  that  he  had  requested  me  to 
ten  her  what  I  have  already  written  in  its  place  in  these  sheets.  I  faith- 
fully repeated  it.  I  had  no  need  to  enlarge  upon  it,  if  I  had  had  the 
right.  Its  deep  fidelity  and  goodness  were  not  to  be  adorned  by  me  or 
any  man«  I  left  it  out,  to  be  sent  round  in  the  morning ;  with  a  line  to 
Mr.  Feggotty,  requesting  him  to  give  it  to  her ;  and  went  to  bed  at 
daybreak. 

I  was  weaker  than  I  knew  then ;  and,  not  falling  asleep  until  the  sun  was 
up,  lay  late,  and  unrefreshed,  next  day.  I  was  roused  by  the  silent  presence 
of  my  aunt  at  my  bedside.  I  felt  it  in  my  sleep,  as  I  suppose  we  all  do 
feel  such  things. 

"  Trot,  my  dear,"  she  said,  when  I  opened  my  eyes,  "  I  couldn't  make 
up  my  mind  to  disturb  you.    Mr.  Feggotty  is  here ;  shall  he  come  up  P  " 

I  replied  yes,  and  he  soon  appeared. 

**  Mas'r  Davy,"  he  said,  when  we  had  shaken  hands,  "  I  giv  Em'ly 
your  letter,  sir,  and  she  writ  this  heer ;  and  begged  of  me  fur  to  ask  you 
to  read  it,  and  if  you  see  no  hurt  in 't,  to  be  so  kind  as  take  charge 
on  t. 

"  Have  you  read  it  P  "  said  I. 

He  nodded  sorrowfully.     I  opened  it,  and  read  as  follows : 

"  I  have  got  your  message.  Oh,  what  can  I  write,  to  thank  you  for  your  good 
and  blessed  kindness  to  me  I 

^  I  have  pat  the  words  close  to  my  heart  I  shall  keep  them  till  I  die.  They 
are  sharp  thorns,  but  they  are  such  comfort  I  hare  prayed  over  them,  oh,  I 
have  prayed  so  much.  When  I  find  what  you  are,  and  what  uncle  ia,  1  think 
what  God  must  be,  and  can  cry  to  him. 

**  Good  bye  for  ever.  Now,  my  dear,  my  friend,  good  bye  for  ever  in  this 
world.  In  another  world,  if  I  am  forgiven,  I  may  wake  a  child  and  come  to  yon. 
All  thanks  and  blessings.     Farewell,  evermore  ! " 

This,  blotted  with  tears,  was  the  letter. 

"  May  I  tell  her  as  you  doen*t  see  no  hurt  in 't,  and  as  you  'U  be  so 
kind  as  take  charge  on 't,  Mas*r  Davy  P  "  said  Mr.  Feggotty,  when  I  had 
read  it. 

"  Unquestionably,"  said  I — "  but  I  am  tliinking — *' 

"  Yes,  Mas'r  Davy  P  " 

"  I  am  thinking,"  said  I,  "  that  I  '11  go  down  again  to  Yarmouth.  There 's 
time,  and  to  spare,  for  me  to  go  and  come  back  before  the  ship  sails.  My 
mind  is  constantly  lunning  on  him,  in  his  solitude  ;  to  put  this  letter  of 
her  writing  in  his  hand  at  this  time,  and  to  enable  you  to  tell  her,  in  ^he 
moment  of  parting,  that  he  has  got  it,  will  be  a  kindness  to  both  of  them. 
I  solemnly  accepted  his  commission,  dear  good  fellow,  and  cannot  dis-* 
charge  it  too  completely.  The  journey  is  nothing  to  me.  I  am  restless, 
and  shall  be  better  in  motion.     I  'U  go  down  to-night." 

Though  he  anxiously  endeavoured  to  dissuade  me,  I  saw  that  he  was  of 
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n^  mind ;  and  thie,  if  1  had  requirod  to  be  confiniMd  in  my  Uil« 
would  liHvc  had  the  effort.  He  wunt  round  to  the  rwarii-o^~  - 
request,  and  took  the  boi-aeat  tor  ine  on  the  mail.  In  llie 
Btarted,  by  that  coDTejanrc,  dotni  the  road  1  had  traTmsod  nnder  wo  ■ 
ricissitudes. 

"  Don't  ytm  ttink  tliat,"  I  asked  the  coachmao,  in  tbe  fint  • 
of  Landon,  "  a  very  renmrkablc  «kj-  ?     I  don't  ^         *      ■  -  • 
like  it." 

"  Nor  I — not  ecjuot  to  it,"  he  replied,     "  That  '■  wind.  m. 
be  misdiief  done  ot  9ta,  I  espect,  before  long." 

It  iras  a  iniirky  tonfusiou — here  and  there  blotted  with  n  a 
the  colour  of  the  smoke  from  damp  fuel — of  flying  clouds,  taaae 
most  rctnaikable  heaps,  sujtgcating  greater  heiijhta  in  (ht  rioutis  1 
were  depths  below  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  hollnwi  in 
throttgh  which  the  wild  moon  eeemed  to  plunge  headlaaf,  a: 
dread  disturbance  of  the  laws  of  nsttire,  she  bad  bat  her  way  aad  « 
frightened.    There  bad  been  a  wind  nil  day ;  aod  it  was  nsn);  tlvn,  « 
an  extraordinary  great  sound,     in  another  hour  it  hod  Dtuch  inc 
and  the  sky  was  more  overcBst,  and  it  lilew  bard. 

But,  09  the  night  advanced,  the  elonda  dosing  in  ai 
eprending  the  whole  sky,  then  very  dnrk,  it  eunte  ou  to  h 
narder.     It  ttill  increased,  until  our  horses  could  usmd, 
ilany  times,  in  the  dark  part  of  the  night  (it  was  iben  lat^  i 
when  the  nights  were  not  short),  the  h-udcrs  turned  ubout 
dead  slop;  and  we  were  oflcn  in  serioui  apprehension  t 
would  be  blown  over.     Sweeping  gusts  of  nuu  emue  up  befofi 
like  showers  of  steel ;  and,  at  those  times,  when  ibtre  wan  m 
trees  or  lee  walU  to  be  got,  we  were  fain  to  atop,  in  a  sheer  ti 
of  continuing  the  struggle. 

Vi'hea  the  day  broke,  it  blew  hnrdiir  and  harder.    J  fanil  been  Im  1 
month  when  the  seamen  said  it  blew  great  guns,  but  I  b«d  n 
the  like  of  this,  or  anything  approaching  to  it.     We  come  Ut  !i 
very  late,  having  liad  to  light  erery  iueh  of  ground  liuoo  we  « 
miles  out  of  London ;  and  found  a  duster  of  people  iu  tl»  ■ 
wlio  had  risen  from  their  beds  iu  tbe  night,  feariul  of  (i  "' 
Some  of  these,  eon^gating  about  tlte  inn-yard  while  m 
told  us  of  great  sheets  of  lead  liaving  be«n  ripped  tf  a  lii{, 
awl  flung  into  n  bye  street,  which  they  then  blocked  v^ 
tell  of  country  people,  coming  in  from  ni^ighhouring  ril] 
seen  great  trees  lying  torn  out  of  the  earth,  and  whoU  > 
about  the  roads  and  Hclds.     StiU,  there  was  no  almtemn  ' 
but  it  blew  harder. 

As  we  struggled  on,  nearer  and  nmer  to  tiic  •en,  I 
mighty  wind  wks  blowing  dead  on  shore,  its  force  baouiM 
terrific.  Long  before  we  saw  the  wa,  its  spray  w«*  a 
showered  colt  rain  upon  us.  Tiic  water  was  oat,  ovemi 
the  flat  oouulry  adjacent  to  Yarmouth ;  ami  pvwy  shoel  ni 
its  banks,  and  bad  its  stmi  of  little  brenkcn  setting  hav 
^^'hen  wc  came  within  aipht  of  the  sea,  tlie  wins  on  (Jw  h 
at  intervals  above  llie  rolling  fthyss,  were  like  ("" 
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with  towers  and  bondings,  ^lien  at  last  we  got  into  the  town,  the 
people  came  out  to  their  doors,  all  aslant,  and  with  streaming  hair, 
making  a  wonder  of  the  mail  that  had  come  through  auoh  a  night. 

I  put  up  at  the  old  inn,  and  went  down  to  look  at  the  sea ;  staggering 
along  the  street,  which  was  strewn  with  sand  and  seaweed,  and  with  fljing 
Uotdies  of  sea-foam ;  afraid  of  felling  slates  and  tiles ;  and  holding  by 
people  I  met,  at  angry  comers.  Coming  near  the  beach,  I  saw,  not  only 
the  boatmen,  but  half  the  people  of  the  town,  larking  behind  buildings ; 
tome,  now  and  then  braving  the  fury  of  the  storm  to  look  away  to  sea, 
and  blown  sheer  out  of  their  course  in  trying  to  get  zigzag  back. 

Joining  these  groups,  I  found  bewailing  women  whose  husbands  were 
away  in  herring  or  oyster  boats,  which  there  was  too  much  reason  to 
think  might  have  foundered  before  they  could  run  in  anywhere  for  safety. 
Gmsled  okl  sailors  were  among  the  people,  shaking  their  heads,  as  they 
loolDed  from  water  to  sky,  and  muttering  to  one  another ;  ship-owners, 
emted  and  m^ ;  children.  huddUng  together,  aad  peering  into  older 
fiuea ;  even  stout  mariners,  disturbed  and  anxious,  levelling  their  glasses 
at  ihe  sea  from  behind  places  of  shelter,  as  if  they  were  surveying  an 
flBeomy. 

The  tremendous  sea  itself,  when  I  could  find  sufficient  pause  to  look  at 
it,  in  the  agitation  of  the  blinding  wind,  the  flying  stones  and  sand,  and 
the  .awful  noise,  confounded  me.  As  the  high  watery  walls  came  rolling  in, 
aad,  at  their  highest,  timibled  into  surf,  they  lookMi  as  if  the  least  would 
engulf  the  town.  As  the  receding  wave  swept  bade  with  a  hoarse  roar,  it 
seemed  to  scoop  out  deep  caves  in  the  beach,  as  if  its  purpose  were  to 
undermine  the  earth.  When  some  white«headed  billows  thundered  on, 
and  dashed  themselves  to  pieces  before  they  reached  the  land,  every  frag- 
ment of  the  late  whole  seemed  possessed  by  the  fiill  might  of  its  wrath, 
nishing  to  be  gathered  to  the  composition  oi  another  monster.  Undulating 
hills  were  changed  to  valleys,  undulating  valleys  (with  a  solitary  storm-bird 
sometimes  skimming  through  them)  were  lifted  up  to  hills ;  masses  of  water 
shivered  and  shook  the  beach  with  a  booming  sound ;  every  shape  tumul- 
tuoosly  rolled  on,  as  soon  as  made,  to  change  its  shape  and  place,  and  beat 
another  shape  and  place  away  ;  the  ideal  shore  on  the  horizon,  with  its 
towers  and  buildings,  rose  and  fell ;  the  clouds  flew  &st  and  thick ;  I 
seemed  to  see  a  rending  and  upheaving  of  all  nature. 

Not  finding  Ham  among  the  people  whom  this  memorable  wind — for 
it  is  still  remembered  down  there,  as  the  greatest  ever  known  to  bbw 
upon  that  coast— *had  brought  together,  I  made  my  way  to  his  house. 
It  was  shut ;  and  as  no  one  answered  to  my  knocking,  I  went,  by  back 
ways  and  bye-lanes,  to  the  yard  where  he  worked.  I  learned,  there,  that 
he  had  gone  to  Lowestoft,  to  meet  some  sudden  exigency  of  ship- 
repairing  in  which  his  skill  was  required ;  but  that  he  would  be  back 
to-morrow  morning,  in  good  time. 

I  went  back  to  the  inn ;  and  when  I  had  washed  and  dressed,  and  tried 
to  sleep,  but  in  vain,  it  was  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  had  not  sat 
five  minutes  by  the  coffee-room  fire,  when  the  waiter,  coming  to  stir  it,  as 
an  excuse  for  talking,  told  mc  that  two  colliers  had  gone  down,  with  all 
hands,  a  few  miles  away ;  and  that  some  other  ships  had  been  seen  laboring 
hard  in  the  Boads,  and  trying,  in  great  distress,  to  keep  off-sh(»e.    Mercy 
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on  Ihem,  anil  on  all  poor  sulors,  said  he,  if  we  lad  uiothcr  n%iit  I 
the  last  I  J 

I  waa  very  much  depressed  in   spirits ;    verj-  soIiUnr ;    uid  fdltfl 
uneaBincsa  in  Ham's  not  being  there,  diaproporlioDate  to  the  < 
1  was  seriously  affected,  without  knowing;  how  much,  by  late  ita 
nnd  my  long  exposure  to  the  fierce  wind  hod  confuMd  tne.     'Ihat  j 
Hint  jumble  la  my  thougltts  and  recollections,  that  1  hod  I 

Mrrangcmeiit  of  time  and  distance.     Tims,  if  I  had  gone  nut  ioio  the  ti  

1  sliould  not  have  been  sui'prised,  I  think,  to  enconnicr  *anM  one  wbol 
kuew  must  be  then  in  London.  So  lo  spenk,  there  was  in  llieae  itmra< 
a  curious  innttention  in  my  mind.  Yet  it  was  busy,  too,  villi  ■11  tii 
remembrances  the  place  naturally  awakened ;  and  Ihey  wen  | 
distinct  niid  vivid. 

Id  this  slate,  the  waiter's  dismal  intelligence  about  the  ahipa  idi 
dintely  connected  itself,  n-ithout  any  elTort  of  my  voti^un,  with  in;  ima 
ness  about  Ham.  I  was  persuaded  that  I  had  au  BpprclKnaua  of  J 
relnrniug  from  Lowestoll  fay  sea,  aud  being  lost.  This  grew  m>  ■' 
with  me,  that  I  resolved  to  go  back  to  the  j-ard  before  I  took  my  dL 
and  ask  the  Loat-buildor  if  he  thought  his  attemptind;  to  n-tani  by  • 
all  likely  ?  If  ho  gave  me  the  least  rcaiioD  to  think  so,  I  wonU 
to  Lowestoft  and  prevent  it  by  bringing  him  with  mc. 

I  hastily  ordered  my  dinner,  and  went  back  to  tha  ynnL     I « 
too  soot) ;  for  tlie  boat-builder,  with  a  lantern  in  his  liand,  wms  )od 
yard-^nte.     He  quite  laughed,  when  I  asked  him  thr  qucstioa,  ■ 
there  was  no  fear;  no  man  in  his  senses,  or  out  of  them,  wmiki  patfl 
in  such  a  gale  of  wind,  least  of  all  Ham  Pcggotly.  who  hsul  I 
seafariug. 

So  sensible  of  this,  Iieforehand,  that  I  had  rcAJiy  felt  asbun 
what  1  wtis  oeveTtheless  impelled  to  do,  I  went  back  to  ti 
such  n  wind  could  rise,  I  think  it  was  rising.     Thu  howl  anJ  tou,  I 
mtUin;;  of  the  doors  and  windows,  the  rumbling  in  the  dura 
c.pparent  rocking  of  the  very  house  that  sheltered  me,  and  the  p 
tiunult  of  the  sea,  were  more  fearful  than  in  llic  morning.     Bat  tbn 
was  now  a  {^rcnt  darkness  besides ;  and  that  invested  the  tiona  vili  aa* 
terrors,  real  and  fanciful. 

I  could  not  eat,  I  could  not  sit  still,  1  could  not  continae  un 
anything.  Something  witliin  me,  faintly  answering  to  the  stona  « 
tossed  up  thu  depths  of  my  memory,  nnd  made  a  tuinull  in  tbcm. 
in  all  the  hurry  of  my  thoughts,  wild  running  with  Ibi.'  tliundcrag  s 
— the  slorui,  aud  my  uneasiness  regariUng  Ham,  wurv  alwayi 
fore- ground. 

My  diiiucr  went  away  almost  untasted,  aud  1  tried  to  refresK  my Mtf  vl 
n  glass  or  two  of  wino.  In  vain,  1  fell  into  a  dull  slumlict  before  the  fi 
without  losing  my  consciousness,  either  of  the  uproar  out  of  doo 
the  place  in  which  I  was.  Both  became  overshadowed  by  •  i 
indclinnlile  horror  i  and  when  I  awoke — or  rather  when  I  ■hook  off  t 
lethargy  that  bound  ntc  in  ny  ohair — my  wbsle  fraow  llinUcd  i 
objectless  and  unintcUigibJe  fear. 

I  walked  to  and  fro,  tried  to  read  on  old  gaxtUttr,  liateBod  to  I 
awful  noises :  looked  nt  faces,  scenes,  and  figures  in  Um  Ere. 
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the  steady  ticking  of  the  undisturbed  clock  on  the  wall,  tormented  me  to 
that  degree  that  I  resolved  to  go  to  bed. 

It  was  re-assuring,  on  such  a  night,  to  be  told  that  some  of  the  inn- 
senrants  had  agreed  together  to  sit  up  until  morning.  I  went  to  bed, 
exceedingly  weary  and  heavy ;  but,  on  my  lying  down,  all  such  sensations 
▼anished,  as  if  by  magic,  and  I  was  broad  awake,  with  every  sense 
refined. 

For  hours  I  lay  there,  listening  to  the  wind  and  water;  imagining, 
DOW,  that  I  heard  shrieks  out  at  sea ;  now,  that  I  distinctly  beard  the 
firing  of  signal  guns ;  and  now,  the  fall  of  houses  in  the  town.  I  got  up, 
several  times,  and  looked  out ;  but  could  see  nothing,  except  the  r^ection 
in  the  window-panes  of  the  faint  candle  I  had  left  burning,  and  of  my 
own  haggard  face  looking  in  at  me  from  the  black  void. 

At  length,  my  restlessness  attained  to  such  a  pitch,  that  I  hurried  on 
my  clothes,  and  went  down  stairs.  In  the  large  kitchen,  where  I  dimly 
saw  bacon  and  ropes  of  onions  hanging  from  the  beams,  the  watchers 
were  clustered  together,  in  various  attitudes,  about  a  table,  purposely 
moved  away  from  the  great  chimney,  and  brought  near  the  door.  A 
pretty  girl,  who  had  her  ears  stopped  with  her  apron,  and  her  eyes  upon 
the  door,  screamed  when  I  appeared,  supposing  me  to  be  a  spirit ;  but  the 
others  had  more  presence  of  mind,  and  were  glad  of  an  addition  to  their 
company.  One  man,  referring  to  the  topic  they  had  been  discussing, 
asked  me  whether  I  thought  the  souls  of  the  collier-crews  who  had  gone 
down,  were  out  in  the  storm  P 

I  remained  there,  I  dare  say,  two  hours.  Once,  I  opened  the  yard- 
gate,  and  looked  into  the  empty  street.  The  sand,  the  sea-weed, 
and  the  flakes  of  foam,  were  driving  by ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  call  for 
assistance  before  I  could  shut  the  gate  again,  and  make  it  fast  against 
the  wind. 

There  was  a  dark  gloom  in  my  solitary  chamber,  when  I  at  length 
returned  to  it ;  but  I  was  tired  now,  and,  getting  into  bed  again,  fell— off 
a  tower  and  down  a  precipice — into  the  depths  of  sleep.  I  have  an  impres- 
sion that  for  a  long  time,  though  I  dreamed  of  being  elsewhere  and  in  a 
variety  of  scenes,  it  was  always  blowing  in  my  dream.  At  length,  I  lost 
that  feeble  hold  upon  reality,  and  was  engaged  with  two  dear  friends,  but 
who  they  were  I  don't  know,  at  the  siege  of  some  town  in  a  roar  of 
cannonading. 

The  thunder  of  the  cannon  was  so  loud  and  incessant,  that  I  could  not 
hear  something  I  much  desired  to  hear,  until  I  made  a  great  exertion 
and  awoke.  It  was  broad  day— -eight  or  nine  o'clock ;  the  storm  raging,  in 
lieu  of  the  batteries ;  and  some  one  knocking  and  calling  at  my  door. 

"  What  is  the  matter? "  I  cried. 

"A  wreck!     Close  by!" 

I  sprung  out  of  bed,  and  asked  what  wreck  ? 

"  A  schooner,  from  Spain  or  Portugal,  laden  with  firoit  and  wine.  Make 
haste,  sir,  if  you  want  to  see  her !  It 's  thought,  down  on  the  beach, 
she  '11  go  to  pieces  every  moment." 

The  excited  voice  went  clamouring  along  the  staircase ;  and  I  wrapped 
myself  in  my  clothes  as  quickly  as  I  could,  and  ran  into  the  street. 

Numbers  of  people  were  there  before  me,  all  running  in  one  direction, 
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t  same  way,  oatitrippiag  «  good  ■ 


to  the  beftch.     I  n 
came  facing  the  wi 

Tb«  wiml  miglit  liy  this  time  haye  lulled  a  Httle,  tlicHmli  ami  i 
unaibly  thiifi  if  lb«  cBntiouniiiiig  I  had  dri-tvawd  ot,  bod  hi        •^    '  • 
by  the  silcBCHifr  of  hBlf-n-dozcQ  gonft  out  of  hundrada. 
having  npcm  it  the  additional  sgitaliou  of  the  wbolc  nigbl 
more  lerrilic  than  whcu  1  liad  seen  it  last.     Every  ao] 
presented,  bore  the  expresaioa  of  bang  mv/M ;  uti 
the  bntukers  rose,  and,  looking  over  one  anotho',  boRi  one  w 
and  rolled  in,  in  interminnble  hosts,  was  most  appalU^. 

In  the  diliiculty  of  hearing  anything  bat  rind  and  m 
crowd,  and  the  unspeakaUe  eoofosion,  and  my  firel  bmtk 
stand  Bgainst  the  weothar,  I  wta  sA  confuted  Ittnt  I  lookod  o 
the  wreck,  und  snw  netliing  but  Uie  foamiug  iicwla  of  the  gvmt  4 
hatf-drewed   boatman,   stalling   next    me,   pointed  wfth  1 ' 
(a  tattoo'd  arrow  on  it,  pointing  in  the  same  direction)  to  ibeh 
0  great  Ilenvcn,  I  sew  it,  close  in  upon  us  I 

One  mnst  was  broken  short  otf,  six  or  eight  fed  bfm  tbs  i 
ov«T  the  side,  entangled  in  a  mnie  of  sail  and  rigging ;  i 
as  the  siiip  rojied  and  bent — which  she  did  without  a  i 
and  with  h  vtolcnce  ijuite  inconceivnUle^ — beat  the  aide  n  I 
sbcve  it  in.    Some  effiirts  were  even  then  being  mute,  to  ent  tUliI 
Che  wreuk  away  :  for,  as  the  ship,  which  was  broadside  on,  f 
us  in  her  rolling,  I  plainly  descried  her  people  at  work  ■ 
dally  one  active  ligurc  with  long  curling  luiir,  eonepinious  t 
B<i(,  a  great  cry,  which  was  audible  ev«n  above  the  wind  mil  51 
from  the  shore  at  this  moment ;  the  een,  sweeping  omei  lk«  n  '"" 
made  a  dean  breach,  and  carried  men,  Epar*,  cuka,  pbuks,  I 
heaps  of  such  toys,  into  the  boiling  surge. 

jhe  second  mast  was  yet  standing,  with  the  mga  of  n  mil  nil,  ■ 
wild  confiision  of  broken  cordage  Aanping  to  and  fro.     TLr  1" 
struck  once,  the  same  boatman  boarseiy  said  in  nv  ear,  aad  tk 
in  and  struck  again,     t  understood  him  to  add  that  tho  wm  pariinif  >■ 
ahips,  and  I  conJd  reodily  suppose  bo,  for  Uw  toUiBg  aad  bei  "^ 
tremendous  for  any  human  work  to  aaffer  loug.    &b  ha  fl|M 
another   great  cry  of  pity  from  the   bewh :  four  men 
wreck  out  of  the  deep,  clinging  to  the  rig^ng  of  the  r 
nppermost,  the  active  figure  with  the  curling  hmr. 

There  was  a  beU  on  board :  aud  aa  the  ship  rolled  and  i 
desperate  erenture  driven  mad,  now  showing  us  the  wkola  * 
ilrrk,  as  she  turned  on  her  beam-ends  towards  the  short,  1 
Ijut  her  keel,  ns  she  sprung  wildly  over  and  turned  UMtirds  H 
bell  rang;  and  its  sound,  the  kneil  of  those  imhi|«p]r  moK ' 
lawurds  us  on  the  wind.     Ageiti  we  lost  her,  and  ifaik  she  n 
men  wore  gone.     The  agony  on  shore  inereased.     Men  gt 
clasped  their  hands;  women  shrieked,  and  turaeil  nwaj  tbrirfi 
ran  wildly  uj)  aud  down  along  the  beach,  erjing  fof  fc  " 
cowld  be.     I  foiuid  myself  one  of  these,  frantiti " 
sailors  whom  1  knew,  not  to  let  those  two  1 
our  ejM, 


er>'ing  for  Mp  wba*  ao  bi 
frantinlly  im|M)naf  •  kwl 
)  lost  cw«tm»  paiifc  M 
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They  were  making-  out  to  me,  in  an  agitated  way— I  don't  know  how, 
for  the  little  I  could  hear  I  was  scarcely  eompoeed  enough  to  underttand— « 
that  the  life-boat  had  been  bravely  manned  an  hour  ago,  and  could  do 
nothing ;  and  thift  as  no  man  would  be  so  desperate  as  to  aUempt  to  wade 
mS  with  a  rope,  and  establish  a  communication  with  the  shore,  there  was 
nothing  left  to  try ;  when  I  noticed  that  some  new  sensation  moved  the 
people  on  the  beach,  and  saw  them  part,  and  Ham  coiae  breaking  through 
tliem  to  the  front. 

I  ran  to  him — as  well  as  I  know,  to  repeat  my  appeaWor  hdp.  But, 
distracted  though  I  was,  by  a  sight  so  new  to  me  and  terrible,  the  determi- 
nation in  his  face,  and  his  look,  out  to  sea — exactfy  the  same  look  as  I 
remembered  in  connexion  with  the  morning  after  £nnly's  flight — «wokt 
me  to  a  knowledge  of  his  danger.  I  held  him  bade  with  both  arms ; 
and  implored  the  men  with  whom  I  had  been  speaking,  not  to  ILsten  to 
him,  not  to  do  murder,  not  to  let  him  stir  from  (M  that  sand  1 

Another  cry  arose  on  shore ;  and  looking  to  the  wreck,  we  saw  the 
cmel  sail,  with  blow  on  blow,  beat  off  the  lower  of  the  two  men,  and  fly 
np  in  triumph  round  the  active  figure  left  alone  upon  the  mast. 

Against  such  a  sight,  and  against  such  determination  as  that  of  the 
ealmly  desperate  man  who  was  already  accustomed  to  lead  half  the  people 
present,  I  might  as  hopefully  have  entreated  the  wind.  "  Mas'r  Davy,'* 
he  said,  cheenly  grasping  me  by  both  hands,  "if  my  time  is  come,  'tis 
come.  If  'tan't,  1  '11  bide  it.  Lord  above  bless  you,  and  bless  all !  Mates, 
make  me  ready  1     I  'm  a  going  off !" 

I  was  swept  away,  but  not  unkindly,  to  some  distance,  where  the  people 
aromnd  me  made  me  stay ;  urging,  as  I  confusedly  perceived,  that  he  was  bent 
on  going,  with  help  or  without,  and  that  I  should  endanger  the  precautions 
for  his  safety  by  troubling  those  with  whom  they  rested.  I  don't  know 
what  I  answered,  or  what  they  rejoined ;  but,  I  saw  hurry  on  the  beaCh, 
and  men  running  with  ropes  from  a  capstan  that  was  there,  and  pene- 
trating into  a  circle  of  figures  that  hid  him  from  me.  Then,  I  saw  him 
standing  alone,  in  a  seaman's  frock  and  trowsers :  a  rope  in  his  hand,  or 
slung  to  his  wrist :  another  round  his  body :  and  several  of  the  best  men 
holding,  at  a  little  distance,  to  the  latter,  which  he  laid  out  himself,  slack 
upon  the  shore,  at  his  feet. 

The  wreck,  even  to  my  unpractised  eye,  was  breaking  up.  I  saw  that 
she  was  parting  in  the  middle,  and  that  the  life  of  the  solitary  man  upon 
the  mast  hung  by  a  thread.  Still,  he  clung  to  it.  He  had  a  singular  red 
cap  on, — not  like  a  sailor's  cap,  but  of  a  finer  color ;  and  as  the  few  yielding 
planks  between  him  and  destruction  rolled  and  bulged,  and  his  anticipative 
death-knell  rung,  he  was  seen  by  all  of  us  to  wave  it.  I  saw  him  do  it 
now,  and  thought  I  was  going  distracted,  when  his  action  brought  an 
old  remembrance  to  my  mind  of  a  once  dear  friend. 

Ham  watched  the  sea,  standing  alone,  with  the  silence  of  suspended 
breath  behind  him,  and  tlie  storm  before,  until  there  was  a  great  retiring 
wave,  when,  with  a  backward  glance  at  those  who  held  the  rope  which 
was  made  fast  round  his  body,  he  dashed  in  after  it,  and  in  a  moment 
was  buffetting  with  the  water;  rising  with  the  hills,  falling  with  the 
valleys,  lost  beneath  the  foam ;  then  drawn  again  to  land.  They  hauled 
in  hastily. 
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He  wns  hurt.     I  saw  lilood  on  his  face,  from  wlmv  I  iitoocl ;  I 
taok  no  tliought  of  that.     He  seemed  hurriedly  to  gi»c  ihem  tome 
tlons  for  leavio?  him  more  free — or  ao  I  judged  from  the  moliou  of  I 
arm — and  was  gone  as  before.  " 

And  noir  he  made  for  the  ivreclt,  rising  with  the  hilli,  fslling'  « 
Talleys,  lost  beneath  the  ni^ed  foam,  borne  in  towirde  Ihv  skon:,  b 
oa  towards  the  ship,  striving  hard  and  valiantly.  The  dinjinoc 
sotbtng,  but  the  power  of  thi^  sea  and  wind  made  the  strife  dcullj. 
length  he  neni^  the  wreck.  He  was  so  near,  that  with  one  mare  a' 
vigorous  strokes  he  would  be  clinging  to  it, — when,  a  tiigfa,  gi 
hill-side  of  water,  moving  on  shoreward,  from  beyoud  the  ihip,  h 
to  leap  up  into  it  with  a  mighty  bound,  and  the  sliip  wu  | 

Some  eddying  fragmeuls  I  saw  in  the  sea,  si  if  a  mere 
broken,  in  running  to  the  spot  where  they  were  hauling  is. 
was  in  every  face.  They  drew  him  to  my  very  feet — tu 
He  was  carried  to  the  nearest  house ;  and,  no  one  preven 
remained  near  him,  busy,  while  every  means  of  teatonntian  m 
he  bad  been  beaten  to  death  by  the  great  wave,  and  his  ( 
was  stilled  for  e*-er. 

As  I  sat  beside  the  bed,  when  hope  waa  abandoned  and  all  ww 
fisherman,  who  had  known  me  when  Emily  and  I  were  ehiklrcB.  m 
since,  whispered  my  name  at  the  door. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  with  tears  starting  to  his  wealher-bentcti  bee,  m 
with  his  trembling  lips,  was  ashy  pole,  "  will  you  come  over  yotwlvf " 

The  old  remembrance  that  had  been  ncallt^it  to  me,  was  in  h'  ' 
asked  him,  terror-stricken,  leaning  on  the  arm  he  held  oul  to  m 

"  Has  a  body  come  ashore  P  " 

He  said,  "  Yea." 

"Do  1  know  it?"  I  aaked  tbfai. 

He  answered  nothing. 

Sut,  he  led  me  to  tlic  shore.     And  on  tliat  part  of  it  wht 
had  looked  for  sheila,  two  children — on  that  jjart  of  it  where 
fragments  of  the  old  boat,  blown  down  last  ni^ht.  bad  been 
the  wind — among  the  niius  of  the  home  be  had  wronged — !■ 
lying  with  his  head  upon  his  arm,  as  1  had  often  seen  bim  li«  at  • 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

THE  SEW   WOUND,   AM>  THE  OLB. 

No  need,  0  Sleerforth,  to  have  said,  when  wc  last  ajioke  t 
that  hour  which  1  so  little  deemed  to  be  our  parting-boar — no  b 
•aid.  "  Think  of  me  at  my  best ! "  I  had  done  that  v 
duinge  now,  looking  on  this  sight  I 

Tlicy  brought  a  hand-bier,  aud  laid  him  on  it,  and  ooi 
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flag,  and  took  him  up  and  bore  him  on  towards  the  houses.  All  the  men 
who  carried  him  had  known  him,  and  gone  sailing  with  him,  and  seen  him 
merry  and  bold.  They  carried  him  through  the  wild  roar,  a  hush  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  Inmult ;  and  took  him  to  the  cottage  where  Death  was 
already. 

But,  when  they  set  the  bier  down  on  the  threshold,  they  looked  at  one 
another,  and  at  me,  and  whispered.  I  knew  why.  They  felt  as  if  it  were 
not  right  to  lay  him  down  in  the  same  quiet  room. 

We  went  into  the  town,  and  took  oiir  burden  to  the  inn.  So  soon  as 
I  could  at  all  collect  my  thoughts,  I  sent  for  Joram,  and  begged  him  to 

Provide  me  a  conveyance  in  which  it  could  be  got  to  London  in  the  night, 
knew  that  the  care  of  it,  and  the  hard  duty  of  preparing  his  mother  to 
receive  it,  could  only  rest  with  me ;  and  I  was  anxious  to  discharge  that 
duty  as  faithfully  as  I  could. 

I  chose  the  night  for  the  journey,  that  there  might  be  less  curiosity 
when  I  left  the  town.  But,  although  it  was  nearly  midnight  when  I  came 
cat  of  the  yard  in  a  chaise,  followed  by  what  I  had  in  charge,  there  were 
many  people  waiting.  At  intervals,  along  the  town,  and  even  a  little 
way  out  upon  the  road,  I  saw  more ;  but  at  length  only  the  bleak  night 
and  the  open  country  were  around  me,  and  the  ashes  of  my  youthful 
friendship. 

Upon  a  mellow  autumn  day,  about  noon,  when  the  ground  was  per- 
fom^  by  fallen  leaves,  and  many  more,  in  beautiful  tints  of  yellow,  red, 
and  brown,  yet  hung  upon  the  trees,  through  which  the  sim  was  shining, 
I  arrived  at  Highgate.  I  walked  the  last  mile,  thinking  as  I  went  along 
of  what  I  had  to  do  ;  and  left  the  carriage  that  had  followed  me  all  through 
the  night,  awaiting  orders  to  advance. 

The  house,  when  I  came  up  to  it,  looked  just  the  same.  Not  a  blind 
was  raised ;  no  sign  of  life  was  in  the  dull  paved  court,  with  its  covered 
way  leading  to  the  disused  door.  The  wind  had  quite  gone  down,  and 
nothing  moved. 

I  had  not,  at  first,  the  courage  to  ring  at  the  gate ;  and  when  I  did 
ring,  my  errand  seemed  to  me  to  be  expressed  in  the  very  sound  of  the 
bell.  The  little  parlour-maid  came  out,  with  the  key  in  her  hand ;  and 
looking  earnestly  at  me  as  she  unlocked  the  gate,  said : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.    Are  you  ill  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  much  agitated,  and  am  fatigued." 

"  Is  anything  the  matter,  sir  ? — ^Mr.  James  ? *' 

"  Hush ! "  said  I.  '*  Yes,  something  has  happened,  that  I  have  to 
break  to  ^frs.  Steerforth.     She  is  at  home  ?  " 

The  girl  anxiously  replied  that  her  mistress  was  very  seldom  out  now, 
even  in  a  carriage ;  that  she  kept  her  room ;  that  she  saw  no  company, 
but  would  see  me.  Her  mistress  was  up,  she  said,  and  Miss  Dartle  was 
with  her.     What  message  should  she  take  up  stairs  ? 

Giving  her  a  strict  charge  to  be  careful  of  her  manner,  and  only  to 
carry  in  my  card  and  say  I  waited,  I  sat  down  in  the  drawing-room  (which 
we  had  now  reached)  until  she  should  come  back.  Its  former  pleasant  air 
of  occupation  was  gone,  and  the  shutters  were  half  closed.  The  harp 
had  not  been  used  for  many  and  many  a  day.  His  picture,  as  a  boy,  was 
there.     The  cabinet  in  which  his  mother  had  kept  his  letters  was  there. 
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I  vondered  if  she  ever  read  them  now ;  if  ab«  wonld  cttr  itmi  tl 

The  honse  iras  so  still,  tlmt  I  heard  the  girl*i  Vt^  step  np  «i 
her  relnrn,  she  brought  a  message,  to  the  effect  that  iln.  I»taeifartli  M 
an  invalid  and  could  not  come  down ;  but,  that  if  I  voakl  « 
being  in  her  chamber,  she  would  be  ghid  (o  teo  me.     Id  ■  km  a 
■tood  before  her. 

She  was  in  his  room;  not  in  her  own.     I  fcit,  of  o 
taken  to  occupy  it,  in  remembTaace  of  him',  and  tfaat  ihs  n 
his  old  sports   and  accoinplishmeiits,  by  which  (he  i 
remained  there,  just  at  he  liad  left  them,  for  the  aame  re 
mured,  howerer,  even  in  her  reception  of  me,  that  she  wu  oat  Q 
chamber  because  its  aspect  was  unsiilled  to  her  infintiitjr;  and  « 
stately  look  repelled  tlie  least  auipiciou  of  the  truth. 

At  her  chair,  as  usual,  was  Kosa  DutU.     Prom  the  fint  ■ 
her  dark  eyes  resting  on  mc,  I  saw  she  knew  I  was  t 
tidings.     The  smr  «pruD<;  into  view  that  insUut.     She 
a  step  behind  the  chair,  lo  keep  lier  own  fare  out  of  ] 
observatioii ;  and  scrutiuised  mc  with  a  p 
never  abruuk. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  observe  you  arc  in  mourning,  sir,"  said  Mn.  S 

"  I  am  unhappily  a  widower,"  said  I. 

"You  are  very  ynun<i;  to  know  so  ^rcat  a  Iom,"  the  retanad. 
grieved  to  hear  it.     I  am  griereil  to  hear  it.     1  bopd  Taae  wiD  be  f 

"  I  hope  Time,"  said  I,  looking  at  her,  "  will  hts  good  lo  d  o 
Dear  Mrs.  Steerforth,  irc  must  oil  trust  to  tJiat,  in  mr  hearictt  ii 
fortunes." 

The  earnestneaa  of  my  maDner,  and  tJiL'  tears  in  my  eye*,  akn 
The  whole  oourse  of  her  thonghts  appeared  tu  stop.  Bad  changs, 

I  tried  to  command  my  voice  in  gently  wiying  his  name,  but  ft  tr 
She  repeated  it  to  herself  two  or  three  times,  in  a  low  tone, 
addressing  me,  she  aaid,  with  enforced  oalmiiBH : 

"  My  son  is  iU." 

"  Very  ill" 

*  You  have  seen  liim  ?  " 

"  I  have." 

"  .\re  yon  reconciled  ?  " 

I  cmild  not  say  Yes,  I  could  not  say  Xo.  She  slightly  twiM 
head  towards  the  apot  irhere  Roan  Dartle  had  been  ilaiuliBg  at  fcs  cl 
and  in  that  moment  I  said,  by  the  niotian  of  my  Upa,  to  II 

That  Mrs.  Steerforth  might  not  be  induced  tn  look  t 
read,  plainly  written,  what  she  was  not  yet  prcpwod  lo  k 
look  <|uickly;  but  I  had  seen  Rom  t)nrtle  throw  bn 
the  air  with  vehemence  of  despair  and  horror,  and  tkKi 
her  face. 

The  handsome  lady — so  tike,  O  so  like  i — regarded  aie  t 
look,  and  put  her  hncd  to  her  forehcnd.     I  Ixsougbt  W  lo  b 
prepare  herself  lo  beiir  wlint  I  had  to  tell;  Inrt  1  (*     " 
entreated  her  to  weep,  for  she  tnl  like  n  stone  figure. 
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'^  Wlien  I  was  last  here,"  I  faltex^d,  *"  Miss  Dttrtle  told  me  Jie  was 
saiHng  here  and  there.  The  night  before  last  was  a  dieadM  one  at  sea. 
If  he  were  at  sea  that  night,  and  near  a  dangerous  ooast,  as  it  is  said 
he  was;  and  if  the  vessel  that  was  seen  should  veally  be  ihe  ship 
irhich ** 

*"  Bosa  1 "  said  Mrs.  Steerforth,  <'  come  to  me  I" 

She  came,  but  with  no  sympathy  or  gentleness.  Her  eyes  gleamed 
like  fire  as  she  confronted  his  mother,  and  brdce  into  a  frightful  laugh. 

'* Now,"  she  said,  "is  your  pride  appeased,  you  madwoman?     N016 

has  he  made  atonement  to  yoa ^with  his  life  1     Do  you  hear  ?— -His 

lifer- 
Mrs.  Steerforth,  fallen  back  stiffly  in  her  diaii;  and  Skaldng  no  sound 
•bat  a  moan,  cast  her  eyes  upon  her  with  a  wide  stare. 

'*  Aye  I "  cried  Eosa,  smiting  herself  passionately  om  the  breast,  "  look 
Mi  me  1  Moan,  and  groan,  and  look  at  me  1  Look  here ! "  strildng  the 
soar,  "at  your  dead  child's  handy  work  h" 

The  moan  the  mother  uttered,  from  t^me  to  time,  went  to  my  heart. 
Always  the  same.  Always  inarticulate  and  stifled.  Always  accompanied 
with  an  incapable  motion  of  the  head,  but  with  no  change  of  fece. 
Always  proceeding  from  a  rigid  mouth  and  closed  teeth«  as  if  the  jaw 
were  looked  and  the  faoe  frozen  up  in  pain. 

*'  Do  you  remember  when  he  did  this  ?  "  she  proceeded.  "  Do  you 
Temember  when,  in  his  inheritance  of  your  nature^  and  in  your  pampering 
of  his  pride  and  passion,  he  did  this,  and  disfigured  me  for  life  ?  Look 
at  me,  marked  until  I  die  with  his  high  displeasure ;  and  moan  and  groan 
for  what  you  made  him !  " 

«  Miss  Dartle,"  I  entreated  her.     "  For  Heavem's  sake " 

*'  I  will  speak ! "  she  said,  turning  on  me  with  her  lightning  eyes.  "  Be 
silent,  you  1  Look  at  me,  I  say,  proud  mother  of  a  proud  false  son ! 
Moan  for  your  nurture  c^  him,  moan  for  your  oormption  of  him,  moan  for 
your  loss  of  him,  moan  for  mine !  *' 

She  clenched  her  hand,  and  trembled  through  her  spare,  worn  figure, 
ns  if  her  passion  were  killing  her  by  inches. 

**you,  resent  his  selfwill!"  she  exclaimed.  "You,  injured  by  his 
haughty  temper  1  You,  who  opposed  to  both,  when  your  hair  was  grey, 
the  quahties  which  made  both  when  you  gave  him  birth !  You,  who  from 
his  cradle  reared  him  to  be  what  lie  was,  and  stunted  what  he  should 
have  been  1     Are  yon  rewarded,  now,  for  your  years  of  trouble  ?  " 

*'  0  Miss  Dartle,  shame  I  0  cruel  1 " 

*'  I  tell  you,"  she  returned,  *'  I  will  speak  to  her.  No  power  on  earth 
^oold  stop  me,  while  I  was  standing  here !  Have  I  been  silent  all  these 
years,  and  shall  I  not  speak  now  ?  I  loved  him  better  than  you  ever 
loved  him  1 "  turning  on  her  fiercely.  "  I  could  have  loved  him,  and 
asked  no  return.  If  I  bad  been  his  wife,  I  could  have  been  the  slave  of 
his  caprices  for  a  word  of  love  a-year.  I  should  have  been.  Who  knows 
it  better  than  I  ?  You  were  exacting,  proud,  punctilious,  selfish.  My 
love  would  have  been  devoted — would  have  trod  your  paltry  whimpering 
under  foot  I " 

With  flashing  eyes,  she  stamped  upon  the  ground  as  if  she  actnally 
did  it. 
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"Loot  here!"  she  saiil,  striking  Ihe  sc*r  apiin,  with 
hand.  "  Wlieu  he  grew  into  llie  better  iiudentuadiRg  of 
done,  he  saw  it,  and  ri^p«nted  of  il !  I  could  sinf;  to  biin,  and 
aod  show  tlie  ardor  that  I  felt  in  all  he  did,  anil  attain  witU  1 
knowledge  as  moat  interested  him  ;  nod  I  attracted  him.  Vikem  h% 
freshest  and  tmest,  he  loved  nu>.  Yea.  he  did  I  Many  A  time,  sben 
were  put  off  with  a  alight  word,  he  has  taken  Me  to  his  heart  I  *' 

She  sKid  it  nnth  a  taunting  pride  in  the  midst  of  her  frenzy — for 
little  less — yet  with  an  eager  remembraQce  of  it,  in  wbich  the  amonldi 
embers  of  a  gentler  feeling  kindled  for  the  moment. 

"  1  descended — as  I  might  have  known  1  should,  but  thiit  ha 
me  with  his  bojish  courtship — into  n  doll,  a  trifle  for  the  at 
idle  hour,  to  be  dropped,  and  taken  up,  and  trifled  with, 
stant  hnmour  took  him.  When  he  grew  weary,  I  grew 
fancy  died  out,  I  would  no  more  have  tried  to  slrenglhen  n  _  _ 
thnn  I  would  bave  married  liim  oil  his  being  forced  to  take  mc  for 
We  fell  away  from  one  another  without  a  word.  Perhaps  jou 
and  were  not  sorry.  Since  then,  t  have  been  a  mere  diafigured  piece 
furniture  between  you  both ;  hating  no  eyei,  no  ears,  nn  feeIi^p^  i 
remembrances.  Moan  ?  Moan  for  what  you  made  him ;  not  for  yaw  ten 
I  tell  you  that  the  time  was,  when  I  loved  him  better  than  ytiu  ever  did ! 

She  stood  with  her  bright  angry  itya  couTronling  the  wide  *l«re,  ai 
the  set  face;  and  softened  no  more,  when  the  moaning  wa*  repestcd.  tb 
if  the  face  bad  been  a  picture. 

"  Mias  Partle,"  said  I,  "  if  you  can  be  so  obdurate  aa  not  ba  fad  I 
this  afflicted  mother " 

"  Who  feels  for  me?"  she  sharply  retorted.  "  She  lias  aovn  lU 
Let  her  moan  for  the  harvest  that  she  reaps  to-day  1 " 

"  And  if  his  faults "  1  began. 

" Faults!"  she  cried,  bursting  into  paasionate  tear*.  "  Who  im 
raaUgn  him  ?  }{e  had  a  soul  worth  millions  of  the  friends  to  whom  I 
stooped!" 

"  No  one  can  have  loved  hioi  better,  no  one  can  bohj  him  tn  daM 
remembrauce,  than  I,"  I  replied.  "  1  niemit  to  say,  if  you  Late  oo  ooMpl 
aion  for  his  mother ;  or  if  his  faults — you  bare  been  bitter  on  tfarai        ■ 

"  It 's  false,"  she  cried,  tearing  ber  black  hair ;  "  1  loved  him  1 " 

"  —  cannot,"  I  went  on,  "  be  banished  from  your  icmembnnoe,  in  wm 
an  hour;  look  at  that  figure,  even  as  one  you  hare  never 
and  render  it  some  help  I " 

All  this  time,  the  figure  was  unchanged,  nnd  looked  bdi 
Motionless,  rigid,  staring ;  moaning  in  the  same  dumb  wnjr  fniai  tin* 
lime,  with  the  same  helpless  motion  of  the  bead;  but  giving  Dnatii 
sign  of  life.  Klisa  Dortle  suddenly  kneeled  down  before  it,  ami  hcgss 
loosen  the  dresa. 

"  A  curse  upon  yon  I "  she  said,  looking  round  at  mc,  with 
cxpressiou  of  rage  and  grief.     "  It  was  in  an  evil  hour  that  voa  eta 
here  I     A  curse  upon  you  I     Go  !  " 

After  passing  out  of  the  room,  1  hurried  bnek  to  ring  tbr  beU,  the 
to  alarm  the  servants.  She  had  then  taken  the  imnaaain  figure 
arms,  and,  etili  upou  ber  knce»,  was  weepine  over  it.  Idaains  it,  all 
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it,  rocking  it  to  and  fro  npon  her  bosom  like  a  child,  and  trying  every 
tender  means  to  rouse  the  dormant  senses.  No  longer  afraid  of  leaving 
her,  I  noiselessly  turned  back  again;  and  alarmed  the  house  as  I 
went  out. 

Later  in  the  day,  I  returned,  and  we  laid  him  in  his  mother's  room. 
She  was  just  the  same,  they  told  me ;  Miss  Dartle  never  left  her ;  doctors 
were  in  attendance,  many  things  had  been  tried ;  but  she  lay  like  a  statue, 
except  for  the  low  sound  now  and  then. 

I  went  through  the  dreary  house,  and  darkened  the  windows.  The 
windows  of  the  chamber  where  he  lay,  I  darkened  last.  I  lifted  up  the 
leaden  hand,  and  held  it  to  my  heart ;  and  all  the  world  seemed  death  and 
silence,  broken  only  by  his  mother's  moaning. 


CHAPTER  LVIL 


THE   EMIGBANTS. 


One  thing  more,  I  had  to  do,  before  yielding  myself  to  the  shock  of 
these  emotions.  It  was,  to  conceal  what  had  occunred,  from  those  who 
were  going  away;  and  to  dismiss  them  on  their  voyage  in  happy  ignorance. 
In  this,  no  time  was  to  be  lost. 

I  took  Mr.  Micawber  aside  that  same  night,  and  confided  to  him  the 
task  of  standing  between  Mr.  Peggotty  and  intelligence  of  the  late  catas- 
trophe. He  z^ously  undertook  to  do  so,  and  to  intercept  any  newspaper 
through  which  it  might,  without  such  precautions,  reach  him. 

"  If  it  penetrates  to  him,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  striking  himself  on 
the  breast,  "  it  shall  first  pass  through  this  body  I " 

Mr.  Micawber,  I  must  observe,  in  his  adaptation  of  himself  to  a  new  state 
of  society,  had  acquired  a  bold  buccaneering  air,  not  absolutely  lawless, 
but  defensive  and  prompt.  One  might  have  supposed  him  a  child  of  the 
wilderness,  long  accustomed  to  live  out  of  the  confiues  of  civilisation,  and 
about  to  return  to  his  native  wilds. 

He  had  provided  himself,  among  other  things,  with  a  complete  suit  of 
oil-skin,  and  a  straw-hat  with  a  very  low  crown,  pitched  or  caulked  on  the 
outside.  In  this  rough  clothing,  with  a  common  mariner's  telescope 
under  his  arm,  and  a  shrewd  trick  of  casting  up  his  eye  at  the  sky  as 
looking  out  for  dirty  weather,  he  was  far  more  nautical,  after  his  manner, 
than  Mr.  Peggotty.  His  whole  family,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  were  cleared 
for  action.  I  found  Mrs.  Micawber  in  the  closest  and  most  uncompro- 
mising of  bonnets,  made  fast  under  the  chin ;  and  in  a  shawl  which  tied  her 
up  (as  I  had  been  tied  up,  when  my  aunt  first  received  me)  like  a  bundle, 
and  was  secured  behind  at  the  waist,  in  a  strong  knot.  Miss  Micawber 
I  found  made  snug  for  stormy  weather,  in  the  same  manner ;  with  nothing 
superfluous  about  her.   Master  Micawber  was  hardly  visible  in  a  Guernsey 
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L  and  Ike  fihaggteit  &nit  of  slops  I  ever  saw ;  and  the  a 

m  up,  iilcc  preserved  meats,  in  impervknu  oows.     Both  Ut.  J 
Ikis  eldest  son  wore  tlieir  sleeves  loosd;  turu«d  tudc  at  iJm  srrisU.^ 
'  rtndy  to  lend  a  hand  in  nny  direction,  and  to  "  tumble  up,"  e 
out,  "  Yeo — Uustc — Too  I  "  on  tlx  skortMt  notioc. 

Thus  TraddlM  and  1  found  tticm  at  nightlall,  sssambled  tn  tbe  m 
9teps,  at  that  time  Imonit  as  Huiigerforil  Stairs,  watduii|>  ibe  d 
of  K  boat  iritti  some  of  tlieir  propeny  on  board,     1  liad  u>M  X 
the  tenibie  erenl,  and  it  had  greatly  sfaoolcied  I 
be  no  doubt  of  the  kindness  of  keeping  it  a  sceret,  and  he  1 
help  me  in  this  last  swrice.     It  was  here  that  1  toak  Mr.  V 
and  received  his  |>roinise. 

The  Mieawber  family  were  lodged  in  a  little,  dirty,  tniBblo- 
houBc,  which  ia  those  days  tras  close  to  the  stoirs,  and  irboa 
wooden  rooms  overhung  the  ricer.  The  family,  as  cmigisnt*,  h 
of  some  interest  iQ  and  about  Uungerford,  attracted  so  monjr  b 
that  we  were  glad  to  take  refuge  in  their  room.     It  was  ono  of  the  * 
chambers  up-stairs,  with  the  tide  flowing  underneath.   My  aunt  a 
were  there,  busily  makbg  some  little  extra  comforts,  in  the  a 
for  the  children.     Peggotly  was  quietly  assisting,  with  the  ( 
work-box,  yard  measure,  anil  bit  of  nax-caudlc  before  ber,  t 
outlived  so  much. 

It  was  not  easy  to  answer  her  inquiries ;  still  less  to  whbpcr-ti 
gotty,  when  Mr.  Micawlter  brought  him  in,  that  1  had  Kiren  ihe  i 
and  all  was  well.     But  I  did  both,  and  mode  ihom  luil>p][.     If  t  sT 
any  trace  of  what  I  felt,  my  own  sorrows  were  sulbamt  lo  i 

"  And  wiien  (iocs  the  ship  sail,  Mr.  MlotwherP"  aalud  ib_ 

Mr.  Aficawber  considered  it  neeesatuy  to  prepare  dlber  in;  nort  orM 
wife,  by  degrees,  and  said,  sooner  than  he  had  expected  VMleidiy. 

"  The  boat  brought  yon  word,  1  suppose  ?  "  said  any  aul. 

"  It  did,  ma'am,"  he  returned. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  my  aunt.     "  .\nd  Ae  Balk — " 

"  Madam,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  iufotmed  thai  wc  must  piMitiwdkf  he4l 
board  before  screo  to-morrow  morutag." 

"  HeydsT ! "  said  my  aunt,  '■  that 's  soon.    Is  it  a  • 
PeggottyP" 

"  'Tis  so,  ma'am.  She'll  drop  down  the  river  wilb  t 
If  MasV  Davy  and  my  sister  conies  aboard  at  Grafcsctt',  bt 
day,  they'll  see  the  lost  oD  us." 

"  And  that  we  shall  do,"  said  1,  "  be  sure !  " 

"  Lnlil  then,  and  until  we  ace  at  sen,"  obstnTod  Mr.  UcaabiT,  wilfcl 
l^auce  of  inlelligenoe  at  me,  "  >lr.  i'r.g^otty  trod  aivwlf  will  caut^^ 
keep  a  double  loolc-out  tAgether,  on  our  gooiU  aad  ■^nl'4'      Kbm^^ 
love,"  said  Mr.  Mioawbcr,  dcnring  his  throat  in  his  nrryiWiMl  m 
"my  Iriend  Mr.  Thomas  Traddles  is  so  oblifiiiifc  as  Is  soiidl,  n  ay  ■ 
that  he  should  have  the  privilege  of  ordering  the  ingnnlicatB  n 
the  coniposiliou  of  a  moderate  portion  nf  ihnt  llcvpraxe  «rfai(4i  ii 
aasociBted,  in  our  minds,  with  the  Koost  tir<J  of  old  F.a)iaaii.  '  I  a! 
to — in  short,  Punch.     Under  erdiuiry  crirmiiE>tui<'e«,  I  ■bo«iU  ar 
entreat  tlie  indolgOHce  of  Miss  Trolnood  and  Mils  W'icf 
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**!(»&  only  say  for  myseif/'  said  myaant,  ''tliat  I  will  drink  i£ 
liappiBess  and  suooess  to  yon,  Mr.  Mtoawber,  wiik  the  utmost  pkntsoio*^ 

*'  And  I  too  I "  Baid  A^es,  with  a  smile. 

Mr.  Ifioawber  immediatdy  desoended  to  tlie  bar,  w4iere  he  appeared  to 
he  qfdte  at  home ;  and  in  due  time  retwned  with  a  steaming  jog.  I 
oonU  not  but  observe  that  he  had  been  peeiing  the  lemons  with  his  own 
^lasp-kmfe,  which,  as  became  the  knife  oi  a  pnotical  settler,  was  about  a 
foot  long ;  and  which  he  wiped,  not  wholly  without  ostentation,  on  the 
sleeve  of  his  coat.  Mrs.  MM»wber  and  the  two  elder  members  of  the 
ftmily  I  now  found  to  be  provided  with  similar  fonnidable  instruments, 
while  every  child  had  its  own  wooden  spoon  attached  to  its  body  by  a 
atroiig  line.  In  a  nmilar  anticipation  of  life  afloat,  and  in  the  Bush,  Mr. 
Micawber,  instead  of  helping  Mrs.  Micawber  and  his  eldest  son  and 
^bmghter  to  punch,  in  wine-glasses,  which  he  might  easily  have  done,  for 
^ere  was  a  shelf-foU  in  the  room,  served  it  out  to  them  in  a  series  of 
▼iUainous  little  tin  pots ;  and  I  never  saw  him  eigoy  anything  so  much  as 
drinking  out  of  his  own  particular  pint  pot,  and  putting  it  in  his  pocket 
«t  the  dose  of  the  evening. 

"  The  luxuries  of  the  old  country,'*  said  Mr.  Micawber,  with  an  intense 
satis&ction  in  their  renouncement,  "  we  abandon.  The  denizens  of  the 
forest  cannot,  of  course,  expect  to  participate  in  the  re&iements  of  the 
land  of  the  Fi^e." 

Here,  a  boy  came  in  to  say  that  Mr.  Micawber  was  wanted  down-stairs. 

**  I  have  a  presentiment,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  setting  down  her  tin  pot, 
"  that  it  is  a  member  of  my  family !  " 

**  If  so,  my  dear,"  observed  Mr.  Micawber,  with  his  usual  suddenness 
of  warmth  on  that  subject,  **  as  the  member  of  your  fondly — whoever  he, 
she,  or  it,  may  be — has  kept  us  waiting  for  a  considerable  period,  peihaps 
the  Member  may  now  wait  my  convenience." 

"  Micawber,"  said  his  wife,  in  a  low  tone,  *'  at  snob  a  time  as  this — " 

^ '  It  is  not  meet,'  "  said  lilbr.  Micawber,  rising, " '  that  every  nice  offence 
should  bear  its  comment  1 '    Emma,  I  stand  reproved." 

"  The  loss,  Micawber,"  observed  his  wife,  "  has  been  my  family's,  not 
yours.  If  my  family  are  at  length  sensible  of  the  deprivation  to  which 
their  own  conduct  has,  in  the  past,  exposed  them,  and  now  desire  to 
extend  the  hand  of  fellowship,  let  it  not  be  repulsed." 

"  My  dear,"  he  returned,  "  so  be  it ! " 

"  If  not  for  their  sakes ;  for  mine,  Micawber,"  said  his  wife. 

**  Emma,"  he  returned,  **  that  view  of  the  question  is,  at  such  a  moment, 
irresistible.  I  cannot,  even  now,  distinctly  pledge  myself  to  fall  upon  your 
fomily's  neck ;  but  the  member  of  your  family,  who  is  now  in  attend^mce, 
shall  have  no  genial  warmth  frozen  by  me." 

Mr.  Micawber  withdrew,  and  was  absent  some  little  time ;  in  the  course 
of  which  Mrs.  Micawber  was  not  wholly  free  from  an  apprehension  that 
words  might  have  arisen  between  him  and  the  Member.  At  length  the 
aame  boy  re-appeared,  and  presented  me  with  a  note  written  in  pencil, 
and  headed,  in  a  legal  manner,  "  Heep  v.  Micawber."  From  this  doou- 
ment,  I  learned  that  Mr.  Micawber,  being  again  arrested,  was  in  a  final 
paroxysm  of  despair ;  and  that  he  begged  me  to  send  him  his  knife  and  pint 
pot,  by  bearer,  as  they  might  prove  serviceable  during  the  brief  remainder 
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of  liit  existence,  in  jail.     He  also  requested,  sa  a  lut  act  of  f 
that  I  would  see  his  family  to  tbe  Parish  WoikhouH,  Bod  forgii  Uitt « 
a  Being  ever  lived. 

Of  course  I  answered  this  note  by  going  down  with  the  boy  to  ytj  fl 
nioney,  where  1  foimd  Mr.  Micawber  sitting  in  a  comer,  lookhif  luitiffl 
tbe  Sheriff's  OOicer  who  had  effected  the  capture.     Ud  hi*  idMai,  | 
embraced  me  with  the  utmost  fervor ;  and  made  an  cnlrj  of  tlw  t 
action  m  his   pocket-book — bemg  very  particular,  I  rrcollect,  il 
halfpenny  I  inadvertently  omitted  from  my  statement  of  tlui  toUl. 

This  momentous  pocket-book  woa  a  timely  reminder  to  turn  of  ■ 
transaction.  On  our  return  to  the  room  upstairs  (where  be  ■ 
for  his  absence  by  snyiiig  that  it  had  been  occasioDcd  by  dren 
over  which  he  had  no  control),  he  took  out  of  it  a  Urge  sheet  of  p 
folded  smnU,  and  quite  covered  with  long  Bunu,  carefullj  < 
From  the  glimpse  1  had  of  Ihem,  I  should  say  that  I  i 
sums  out  of  a  school  cypliering-book.  These,  it  seemed.* 
of  compound  interest  on  what  li^cailcd  "  tbe  priuctjial  a 
one,  ten,  eleven  and  a  half,"  for  various  periods,  iJUt  «  o 
deration  of  these,  and  bu  elaborate  estimate  of  bis  i 
come  to  tbe  conclusion  to  select  ibiit  sum  which  nrpreacnted  | 
with  compound  interest  to  two  years,  fifteen  calendar  I 
fourtten  days,  from  that  dale.  J'or  lbs  be  had  drawn  a  1 
with  great  iieatiievs,  which  he  handed  over  lo  Traddlea  on  I 
discharge  of  his  debt  iu  full  (as  between  msD  and  man),  wilb  i 
ackno  wlerlgmeuts. 

"  I  have  still  a  presentiment,"  said  Mrs.  BCcswbcr,  poiBrd;  d 
her  head,  "  that  my  family  will  appear  on  board,  before  wc  | 
depart." 

Mr.  Micawber  evidently  hnd  his  presoDlimenl  on  the  sulyect  too^  tf 
he  put  it  in  his  tin  pot  and  swallowed  it. 

"  If  you  have  any  opportunity  of  sending  letters  home,  on  puB  p 
sjige,  Mrs.  Micawber,"  said  my  aunt,  "  you  most  let  oa  hew  BtM  jl 
you  kuow." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Trotwood,"  she  replied,  "  I  shall  only  be  too  bapf^^ 
think  that  anyone  expects  to  bear  from  ua.     1  shall  not  nil  to  ettr 
Mr.  Copperfield,  I  trust,  as  an  old  and  familiar  friend,  wiU  not  O 
receive  occasional  iutelligenec,  himself,  from  one  who  knew  him  w 
twins  were  yet  unconscious?  " 

I  said  that  I  should  hope  to  hear,  whenever  she  bad  an  opportna^fl 
writing. 

"  Please  Ileaven,  there  will  be  mnny  such  opporlnDilira," 
Micawber.  "  The  ocean,  iu  these  times,  is  a  perfect  ftect  of  ahipa;  ■ 
wc  can  hardly  fail  to  encounter  many,  in  running  ova".  Il  ia  Btr~ 
crosainir."  said  Mr.  Micawber,  trilling  with  his  eye^Inaa,  "  mcrdjr  a 
iog.     The  distance  is  quite  imnginary." 

1  ihink,  now,  how  odd  it  was,  but  how  wonderfuUy  like  }lr.  Uieiwbl 
that,  when  he  went  from  Tendon  to  Canterbury,  he  ahtiuld  hare  tattei' ' 
if  be  were  going  to  the  farthest  limits  of  tbe  awih;  an),  when  k« 
from  England  to  Australia,  aa  if  he  were  going  for  a  littie  trip  aoow  ti 
channel. 
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"  On  the  voyage,  I  shall  endeavour,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  '*occasionaUj 
to  spin  them  a  yam ;  and  the  melody  of  my  son  Wilkins  will,  I  trust,  be 
acceptable  at  the  galley-fire.  When  Mrs.  Micawber  has  her  sea-legs  on — 
an  expression  in  which  I  hope  there  is  no  conventional  impropriety — she 
will  give  them,  I  dare  say.  Little  Tafflin.  Porpoises  and  dolphins,  I 
believe,  will  be  frequently  observed  athwart  our  Bows ;  and,  either  on  the 
Starboard  or  the  Larboard  Quarter,  objects  of  interest  will  be  continually 
descried.  In  short,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  with  the  old  genteel  air,  "  the 
probability  is,  all  will  be  found  so  exciting,  alow  and  aloft,  that  when 
the  look-out,  stationed  in  the  main-top,  cries  Land-ho !  we  shall  be  very 
considerably  astonished  1 " 

With  that  he  flourished  off  the  contents  of  his  little  tin  pot,  as  if  he 
bad  made  the  voyage,  and  had  passed  a  first-class  examination  before  the 
highest  naval  authorities. 

'*  What  /  chiefly  hope,  my  dear  Mr.  Ck>pperfield,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber, 
"  is,  that  in  some  branches  of  our  family  we  may  live  again  in  the  old 
oountiy.  Do  not  frown,  Micawber  I  I  do  not  now  refer  to  my  own 
family,  but  to  our  childrens'  children.  However  vigorous  the  sapling,** 
said  Mrs.  Micawber,  shaking  her  head,  "  I  cannot  forget  the  parent-tree ; 
and  when  our  race  attains  to  eminence  and  fortune,  I  own  I  should  wish 
that  fortune  to  flow  into  the  coffers  of  Britannia." 

*'  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "  Britannia  must  take  her  chance.  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  she  has  never  done  much  for  me,  and  that  I  have 
no  particular  wish  upon  the  subject." 

"  Micawber,"  returned  Mrs.  Micawber,  "  there,  you  are  wrong.  You 
are  going  out,  Micawber,  to  this  distant  clime,  to  strengthen,  not  to 
weaken,  the  connexion  between  yourself  and  Albion." 

**  The  connexion  in  question,  my  love,"  rejoined  Mr.  Micawber,  "  has 
not  laid  me,  I  repeat,  under  that  load  of  personal  obligation,  that  I  am 
at  all  sensitive  as  to  the  formation  of  another  connexion." 

"  Micawber,"  returned  Mrs.  Micawber.  "  There,  I  again  say,  you  are 
wrong.  You  do  not  know  your  power,  Micawber.  It  is  that  which  will 
strengthen,  even  in  this  step  you  are  about  to  take,  the  connexion  between 
yourself  and  Albion." 

Mr.  Micawber  sat  in  his  elbow-chair,  with  his  eyebrows  raised ;  half 
receiving  and  half  repudiating  Mrs.  Micawber's  views  as  they  were  stated, 
but  very  sensible  of  their  foresight. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Copperfield,**  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  "  I  wish  Mr. 
Micawber  to  feel  his  position.  It  appears  to  me  highly  important  that 
Mr.  Micawber  should,  from  the  hour  of  his  embarkation,  feel  his  position. 
Your  old  knowledge  of  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Copperfield,  will  have  told  you 
that  I  have  not  the  sanguine  disposition  of  Mr.  Micawber.  My  disposi- 
tion is,  if  I  may  say  so,  eminently  practical.  I  know  that  this  is  a  long 
vojoige.  I  know  that  it  will  involve  many  privations  and  inconveniences. 
I  ottnnot  shut  my  eyes  to  those  facts.  But,  I  also  know  what  Mr. 
Micawber  is.  I  know  the  latent  power  of  Mr.  Micawber.  And  therefore  I 
consider  it  vitally  important  that  Mr.  Micawber  should  feel  his  position." 

"  My  love,"  he  observed,  "  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  remark  that 
it  is  barely  possible  that  I  do  feel  my  position  at  the  present  moment." 

"  I  think  not,  Micawber,"  she  rejoined.      '*  Not  fully.      My    dear 
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Mr.  Coppi-rfivld,  Mr.  Mic«i>bi:r'*  is  not  a  conunan  aac  Mr.  Itkssbn  t* 
^iug  to  n  tliataut  country,  expreuly  in  order  tliU  be  mar  be  ttdtj  n^w- 
Btood  QDii  appreciated  for  the  firit  time.  1  with  Hj.  Mititrnhn  to  bki 
his  stand  upon  that  regsel's  prow,  and  tirml,*  wv  *  'lliia  eotuitrr  L  la  oiw 
tgconquer!  Hive  yon  hoDoursP  Have  you  rieiiM^  Hnrcy«u)MriiW 
profitable  pmiEuary  cmoluaiiint  7  Let  them  be  brouohl  lamr«nL  Tkn 
are  niine ! ' " 

Mr.  MicBwber,  ^hncing  nt  us  all,  Hemed  la  think  tliere  waa  «  § 
deal  in  this  idea. 

"I  wish  Mr.  Micnwber,  if  I  omke  myKlf  i 
Micawbur,  in  her  argument atire  tone,  "to  iie  the  Oc«>  of  Ua  g 
fiirhuies.     That,  my  dear  Mr  Coppeitirid,  appean  (o  ne  to  ha  I 
potition.     From  ihc  tirst  noiuent  of  this  voyage,  1  irisb  Mr.  Uie 
slaud  upon  tiiat  veasel's  prow  and  say,  '  Enough  of  deby : 
disappointment :  eiioui,')i  of  limited  meiiDB.     That  wa&  m  the  oU  a 
This  is  the  new.     I'rouuec  yonr  reparntion,     IWinfc  it  forward  I  *  " 

Mr.  Micsn'ber  Tolded  hit  arms,  in  n  resohilc  maDuer,  as  if  he  <ra 
stutioned  on  the  Ggure-heml. 

"  And  doing'  that,"  taid  Mn.  Mieawber,  "  — fceliniE  his  p 
not  right  in  sByins  that  Mr.  Micawbrr  will  atmwtlwit,  and  aol 
his  connexion  with  BritoiB?  An  impoTtant  pubUe  characirr  a 
that  hemisphere,  tholl  I  be  told  that  its  influence  trill  dM  hr  f 
home?  Can  I  be  ao  weak  as  to  imagine  tint  Mr.  &tuawbcr,  wi 
rod  of  talent  and  of  power  in  Australia,  will  be  nothing  m  K(i| 
am  but  a  woman ;  but  I  shonld  be  unworthy  of  loyaelf,  and  of  a 
I  were  guilty  of  aucli  absurd  weakness." 

Mrs,  MicHwber'H  conviction  that   her  nrgiunents 
|^*e  a  moral  detratioii  to  her  tone  whidi  i  think  I  bid  new  1 
in  it  before. 

"  And  therefore  it  ia,"  Miid  Mrs.  Micnwher,  "  that  I  ll 
at  a  foture  period,  we  may  live  again  on  the  pnreat  wit 
maybe — I  cannot  disguise  from  myielfthntlh'^  probability  f 
will  I)e — a  page  of  History ;  and  he  ought  then 
country  which  gave  liim  birth,  and  did  not  gi»e 

"  My  love,"  observed  Mr.  Micawfaer,  "  it  is  it 
touched  by  your  ad'ection.     1  nra  alwvrs  willing  to  defer  to  yonr  f 
sense,     ^^■hat  « ill  be — will  be.     Heaven  forbid  thttl  1    '     " ' 
native  country  any  portion  of  the  wealth  that  may  be  m 
deeeendnnta ! " 

"  That 's  well,"  uid  my  aunt,  nodding  towanla  5fr.  1      _ 
drink  my  love  to  you  all,  and  every  blessing  and  mirrirM  illiil'jwi  I  * 

Mr.  I'eggotty  put  down  the  two  children  be  had  beta  mniB^  om 
each  knee,  tti  join  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mintwber  in  drinikiBg  M  sK  cf  H 
return;  and  when  he  and  the  MicBwl)rr*  eordially  tfcoolc  hnA  m  c 
rades,  and  his  brown  face  brightened  with  a  smile,  Ifelt  tkathtw    " 
his  way,  establish  a  good  nsme,  and  be  belovrd,  go  whert  \m  1 

Kven  the  eliildren  were  instrueted,  ench  to  dtp  •  « 
Mr.  Mieawbcr's  pot.  and  pledge  us  in  itii  rontejita.     Wh«Q  tU 
ny  omu  and  A^ncs  rose,  and  pnrted  from  the  tmiBmm.  t 
•omtwfiil  faiewelL     Tliiy  were  nil  o^ iog ;  the  cfaildm luMB aki 
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to  the  last ;  and  we  left  poor  Mrs.  Micawber  in  a  Ytrj  dktreased  con* 
ditio'n,  sobbing  and  weeping  by  a  dim  candle,  that  nmat  hare  made  the 
room  look,  from  the  riyer,  like  a  miserable  hglit-honse. 

I  went  down  again  next  morning  to  see  that  they  were  away.  They 
had  departed,  in  a  boat,  as  early  as  five  o^dock.  It  was  a  wonderful 
instance  to  me  of  the  gap  such  partings  make,  that  although  my  associa- 
tion of  them  with  the  tumble-down  public-house  and  the  wooden  stairs 
dated  only  from  last  night,  both  seemed  dreaiy  and  deserted,  now  that  they 
were  gone. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  my  old  nurse  and  I  went  down  to 
GtmTeaend.  We  found  the  ship  in  the  river,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
boats;  a  fiAYOurable  wind  blowing;  the  signal  for  sailing  at  her  mast 
]Mad.  1  hired  a  boat  directly,  and  we  put  off  to  her;  and  getting 
throvgh  the  little  Tortex  of  c(»ifusion  of  which  she  wis  the  centre,  went 
on  botfd. 

Mr.  Fsggotty  was  waiting  for  us  on  dedc.  He  told  me  that  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber had  just  now  been  arrested  again  (and  for  the  last  time)  at 
the  wA  of  Heqi,  and  that,  in  compliance  with  a  request  I  had  made  to 
him,  he  had  paid  the  money :  which  I  repaid  him.  He  then  took  na  down 
balweeu  decks ;  and  there,  any  lingering  fears  I  had  of  his  having  heard 
any  romoura  of  what  had  happened,  were  dispelled  by  Mr.  Micawber's 
efNumg  out  of  the  gloom,  taking  his  arm  with  an  air  of  friendship  and 
protection,  and  tellmg  me  that  they  had  scarcely  been  asunder  for  a 
BMMnent,  since  the  night  before  last. 

It  waa  such  a  strange  scene  to  me,  and  so  confined  and  dark,  that,  at 
first,  I  could  make  out  hardly  anything;  but,  by  degrees,  it  cleared,  aa  my 
eyes  became  more  accustomed  to  the  ^oom,  and  I  seemed  to  stand  ia  a 
picture  by  Ostadi.  Among  the  great  beams,  bulks,  and  ringbolts  of 
the  ship,  and  the  emigrant-berths,  and  chests,  and  bundles,  and  barrels, 
and  hMps  of  miaoellaneous  baggage — light^  up,  here  and  there,  by 
dangling  lanterns ;  and  elsewhere  by  the  yellow  day-light  straying  down  a 
windsaii  or  a  hatchway — were  crowded  groups  of  people,  ma^g  new 
friendships,  taking  leave  of  one  another,  talking,  langhing,  crying,  eating 
and  drinking ;  some,  already  settled  down  into  the  possession  of  their  few 
feet  of  space,  with  their  little  households  arranged,  and  tiny  children  estab- 
lished on  stools,  or  in  dwarf  elbow-chairs ;  others,  despairing  of  a  resting- 
pfoce,  and  wandering  disconsolately.  From  babies  who  had  but  a  week  or 
two  of  life  behind  them,  to  crooked  old  men  and  women  who  seemed  to 
have  bat  a  week  or  two  of  life  before  them ;  and  from  ploughmen  bodily 
carrying  out  soil  of  England  on  their  boots,  to  smiths  taking  away 
samples  of  its  soot  and  smoke  upon  their  skins ;  every  age  and  occupation 
appeared  to  be  crammed  into  the  narrow  compass  of  the  'tween  decks. 

As  my  eye  glanced  round  this  place,  I  thought  I  saw  sitting,  by  an  open 
port,  with  one  of  the  Micawber  children  near  her,  a  figure  like  Emily's ; 
it  first  attracted  my  attention,  by  another  figure  parting  from  it  with  a 
kiss ;  and  as  it  glided  calmly  away  through  the  disorder,  reminding  me 
of — Agnes !  But  in  the  rapid  motion  and  confusion,  and  in  the  unsettle- 
ment  of  my  own  thoughts,  I  lost  it  again ;  and  only  knew  that  the  time 
was  come  when  all  visitors  were  being  warned  to  leave  the  ship ;  that 
my  nurse  was  crying  on  a  chest  beside  me ;  and  that  ^Irs.  Gunmiidge, 
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assisted  by  some  younger  stooping  woman  in  black,  was  busily  arranging 
Mr.  Peggotty's  goods. 

*'  Is  there  any  last  wured,  Mas*r  Davy  ?  '*  said  be.  "  la  there  any  one 
forgotten  thing  afore  we  parts  ?  " 

"  One  thing  1 "  said  I.    "  Martha ! " 

He  touched  the  younger  woman  I  have  mentioned  on  the  shoulder,  and 
Martha  stood  before  me. 

"  Heaven  bless  you,  you  good  man ! "  cried  I.  "  You  take  her  with 
you!" 

She  answered  for  him,  with  a  burst  of  tears.  I  could  speak  no  more,  at 
that  time,  bnt  I  wrung  his  hand ;  and  if  ever  I  have  loved  and  honored 
any  man,  I  loved  and  honored  that  man  in  my  soul. 

The  ship  was  clearing  fast  of  strangers.  The  greatest  trial  that  I  had, 
remained.  I  told  him  what  the  noble  spirit  that  was  gone,  had  given  me 
in  charge  to  say  at  parting.  It  moved  him  deeply.  But  when  he  charged 
me,  in  return,  with  many  messages  of  affection  and  regret  for  those  ^af 
ears,  he  mov^  me  more. 

The  time  was  come.  I  embraced  him,  took  my  weeping  nurse  upon  my 
arm,  and  hurried  away.  On  deck,  I  took  leave  of  poor  Mrs.  Micawber. 
She  was  looking  distractedly  about  for  her  family,  even  then  ;  and  her  last 
words  to  me  were,  that  she  never  would  desert  Mr.  Micawber. 

We  went  over  the  side  into  our  boat,  and  lay  at  a  little  distance  to  see 
the  ship  wafted  on  her  pourse.  It  was  then  csdm,  radiant  sunset.  Skt 
lay  between  us,  and  the  red  light ;  and  every  taper  line  and  spar  was 
visible  against  the  glow.  A  sight  at  once  so  beautiful,  so  moumiul,  and 
so  hopeful,  as  the  glorious  ship,  lying,  still,  on  the  flushed  water,  wiUi  all 
the  life  on  board  her  crowded  at  the  bulwarks,  and  there  clustering,  for  a 
moment,  bare-headed  and  silent,  I  never  saw. 

Silent,  only  for  a  moment.  As  the  sails  rose  to  the  wind,  and  the  ship 
began  to  move,  there  broke  from  all  the  boats  three  resounding  dieen, 
which  those  on  board  took  up,  and  echoed  back,  and  which  were  echoed 
and  re-echoed.  My  heart  burst  out  when  I  heard  the  sound,  and  beheld 
the  waving  of  the  hats  and  handkerchiefs — and  then  I  saw  her ! 

Then,  I  saw  her,  at  her  uncle's  side,  and  trembling  on  his  shoulder.  He 
pointed  to  us  with  an  eager  hand ;  and  she  saw  us,  and  waved  her  last  good- 
bye to  me.  Aye,  Emily,  beautifiil  and  drooping,  cling  to  him  with  the 
utmost  trust  of  thy  bruised  heart ;  for  he  has  clung  to  thee,  with  all  the 
nught  of  his  great  love ! 

Surrounded  by  the  rosy  light,  and  standing  high  upon  the  deck,  apart 
together,  she  clinging  to  him,  and  he  holding  her,  they  solemnly  passed 
away.  The  night  had  fallen  on  the  Kentish  hills  when  we  were  rowed 
ashore — and  fallen  dai'kly  upon  me. 
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CHAPTER  LVm. 

ABSENCE. 

It  was  a  long  and  gloomy  mglit  that  gathered  on  me,  haanted  by  the 
ghosts  of  many  hopes,  of  many  dear  remembrances,  many  errors,  many 
unavailing  sorrows  and  regrets. 

I  went  away  from  England ;  not  knowing,  even  then,  how  great  the  shock 
was,  that  I  had  to  bear.  I  left  all  who  were  dear  to  me,  and  went  away ;  and 
believed  that  I  had  borne  it,  and  it  was  past.  As  a  man  upon  a  field  of 
battle  will  receive  a  mortal  hurt,  and  scarcely  know  that  he  is  struck,  so  I, 
when  I  was  left  alone  with  my  undisciplined  heart,  had  no  conceptioa  of 
the  wound  with  which  it  had  to  strive. 

The  knowledge  came  upon  me,  not  quickly,  but  little  by  little,  and 
grain  by  grain.  The  desolate  feeling  with  which  I  went  abroad,  deepened 
and  widened  hourly.  At  first  it  was  a  heavy  sense  of  loss  and  sorrow, 
wherein  I  could  distinguish  little  else.  By  imperceptible  degrees,  it 
became  a  hopeless  consciousness  of  all  that  I  had  lost — love,  friendship, 
interest ;  of  all  that  had  been  shattered — my  first  trust,  my  first  affection, 
the  whole  airy  castle  of  my  life ;  of  all  that  remained — a  ruined  blank  and 
waste,  lying  wide  around  me,  unbroken,  to  the  dark  horizon. 

If  my  grief  were  selfish,  I  did  not  know  it  to  be  so.  I  mourned  for  my 
child-wife,  taken  from  her  blooming  world,  so  voung.  I  mourned  for 
him  who  might  have  won  the  love  and  admiration  of  thousands,  as  he 
had  won  mine  long  ago.  I  mourned  for  the  broken  heart  that  had  found 
rest  in  the  stormy  sea ;  and  for  the  wandering  renmants  of  the  simple 
home,  where  I  had  heard  the  night-wind  blowing,  when  I  was  a  child. 

From  the  accumulated  sadness  into  which  I  fell,  I  had  at  length  no 
hope  of  ever  issuing  again.     I  roamed  from  place  to  place,  carrying  iriJP^ 
burden  with  me  everywhere.     I  felt  its  whole  weight  now  ;  and  I  drooped 
beneath  it,  and  I  said  in  my  heart  that  it  could  never  be  lightened. 

When  this  despondency  was  at  its  worst,  I  believed  that  I  should  die. 
Sometimes,  I  thought  that  I  would  like  to  die  at  home;  and  actually 
turned  back  on  my  road,  that  I  might  get  there  soon.  At  other  times,  I 
passed  on  farther  away,  from  city  to  city,  seeking  I  know  not  what,  and 
trying  to  leave  I  know  not  what  behind. 

It  is  not  in  my  power  to  retrace,  one  by  one,  all  the  weaiy  phases  of 
distress  of  mind  through  which  I  passed.  There  are  some  dreams  that 
can  only  be  imperfectly  and  vaguely  described ;  and  when  I  oblige  myself 
to  look  back  on  this  time  of  my  life,  I  seem  to  be  recalling  such  a  dream. 
I  see  myself  passing  on  among  the  novelties  of  foreign  towns,  palaces, 
cathedrab,  temples,  pictures,  castles,  tombs,  fantastic  streets — the  old 
abiding  places  of  History  and  Fancy — as  a  dreamer  might ;  bearing  my 
painful  load  through  all,  and  hardly  conscious  of  the  objects  as  they  fade 
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before  me.    LislleaaDcss  to  evcrytliiDg,  but  brooding  *orroir,  <n>  tKe  nl^a 
that  fell  on  my  undisciplined  bturt.     Let  mc  look  up  from  il — ■»  t 
la&t  I  did,  tliaulc  Heaven  I — and  from  its  long,  sad,  wrctchod  ilreiiH,  t 

For  many  months  I  trnvelled  witli  this  ever-dwlicning  cloud  i 
mind.  Some  bUnd  reoaona  that  t  had  for  not  reluniinji;  Immi  ' 
then  struggling  wilhin  me,  vninly,  for  more  distinct  eipre*noi 
OD  my  pilgrimage.  Sometimes,  I  had  iiroeeeded  re^llesslir  tn 
place,  stopping  nowhere ;  somelimes.  1  lind  lingered  long  in  on 
had  had  no  purpose,  no  sustuiiing  soul  nilhin  ine,  anywhcm. 

I  irea  in  Switzerland.     I  bad  come  out  of  Italy,  orer  one  of  the  | 
passes  of  the  Alpa,  and  had  since  wandered  with  a  guideamoiis  U 
of  the  mouutaiua.    If  ibose  awful  solitudes  bad  spoken  to  my  k 
not  kno*  it.     I  had  found  sublimity  and  wonder  in  the  dntd  % 
precipicea,  in  the  roaring  torrents,  and  the  waates  of  ico  tni  m 
yet,  they  had  taught  me  nothing  ciso. 

t  came,  one  evening  before  sunset,  dom  into  a  raUey.  when  TvhI 
rest.    In  the  course  of  my  descent  to  it,  by  the  winding  track* 
mountain-side,  from  which  I  saw  it  shining  far  below,  I  think  « 
unwonted   sense  of  beauty   and   trail qnillitv,  some  softaiing   i 
awakened  by  its  peace,  moved  faintly  in  my  breast,     1  tvnwmbv , 
onc«,  with  a  kind  of  sorrow  that   was  not  all  oppmiira,   Wit  i 
despairing.      I  remember  almost  hoping  that  some  b«lt<T  dmgi 
possible  within  me. 

I  came  into  ibe  vnlley,  as  the  evening  snn  was  shiQUtE  on  the  ti 
hHghls  of  snow,  ihat  closed  it  in,  like  eternal  cloud*.     Tho  ' 


forming  the  gorge  in  which  the  little  villajte  lay.  i 
green;  and  high  above  this  gentler  vcgetatinn,  grnw  fonats  of  d 
cleaving  the  wintry  snow-drift,  wedgc-likc,  and  stcmmiiig  th«  tm 
Above  iheae,  were  range  upon  range  of  craggy  stwpx,  Rrej  nd^  1 
ice,  and  smooth  verdurc-s necks  of  pasture,  all  gradually  blcDifii 
crowning  snow.     Dotted  here  and  (brrc  on  the  monnt«ii)V<id| 
dot  a  home,  were  hincly  wooden  coltagca,  so  dwnrCnl  by  t 
beighls  that  llicy  appeared  too  smnlt  for  tayt.     iSo  did  vnu  t! 
village  in  the  vallry,  with  its  wooden  bridge  sctom  tlio  tta 
the    stream   tumbled   over  broken  rocks,  and   roared   nw^  | 
trees.     In  the  ijuict  air,  there  was  n  sound  of  distant  nnipiig^ 
Toicus ;  but,  as  one  bright  evening  cloud  Itosted  midway  a)Mi|t  % 
taiu's-side,  I  could  almost  have  believed  it  came  fratn  Iben^  ■ 
not  earthly  musie.      All  at  once,  in  this  serenity,  K^at  Nature  sfoks^ 
me  1  and  soothed  me  to  lay  down  my  weary  head  upon  the  | 
weep  as  I  had  not  wept  yet,  since  Dom  died  1 

I  bad  found  a  packet  of  letters  awaiting  me  but  a  few  mil 
and  had  strolled  out  of  the  villa^  to  read  them  while  mj 
making  ready.  Other  packets  had  misted  me,  and  I  bad  ren4« 
a  long  time.  Ueyond  a  line  or  two,  to  say  that  I  wai  well,  an] 
at  aueb  a  placF,  I  had  not  had  fortitude  or  constancy  to  write  S 
aince  I  left  home. 

The  packet  wns  in  my  band.     I  opened  tt,  and  read  Ab  vtit&if 
Agnei. 
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She  was  happy  and  useful,  was  prospering  as  she  had  hoped.    That 
was  all  she  told  me  of  herself.     The  rest  referred  to  me. 

She  gave  me  no  advice  ;  she  urged  no  duty  on  me  ;  she  only  told  me, 
in  her  own  fervent  manner,  what  her  trust  in  me  was.  She  knew  (she 
said)  how  such  a  nature  as  mine  would  turn  a£9iction  to  good.  She  knew 
how  trial  and  emotion  would  exalt  and  strengthen  it.  She  was  sure  that 
in  my  every  purpose  I  should  gain  a  firmer  and  a  higher  tendency,  through 
the  grief  I  had  undergone.  She,  who  so  gloried  in  my  fame,  and  so 
looked  forward  to  its  augmentation,  well  knew  that  I  would  labor  on.  She 
knew  that  in  me,  sorrow  could  not  be  weakness,  but  must  be  strength.  As 
the  endurance  of  my  childish  days  had  done  its  part  to  make  me  what  I 
was,  so  greater  calamities  would  nerve  me  on,  to  be  yet  better  than  I  was ; 
and  so,  as  they  had  taught  me,  would  I  teach  others.  She  commended 
me  to  God,  who  had  taken  my  innocent  darling  to  His  rest ;  and  in  her 
sisterly  affection  cherished  me  always,  and  was  always  at  my  side  go  where 
I  would ;  proud  of  what  I  had  done,  but  infinitely  prouder  yet  of  what 
I  was  reserved  to  do. 

I  put  the  letter  in  my  breast,  and  thought  what  had  I  been  an  hour 
ago  1  When  I  heard  the  voices  die  away,  and  saw  the  quiet  evening  doud 
grow  dim,  and  all  the  colors  in  the  valley  fade,  and  the  golden  snow  upon 
the  mountain  tops  become  a  remote  part  of  the  pale  night  sky,  yet  felt 
that  the  night  was  passing  from  my  mind,  and  all  its  shadows  clearing, 
there  was  no  name  for  the  love  1  bore  her,  dearer  to  me,  henceforward, 
than  ever  until  then. 

I  read  her  letter,  maay  times.  I  wrote  to  her  before  I  slept.  I  tdd 
her  that  I  had  been  in  sore  need  of  her  help ;  that  without  her  I  was 
not,  and  I  never  had  been,  what  she  thought  me ;  but,  that  she  inspired 
me  to  be  that,  and  I  would  try. 

I  did  try.  In  three  months  more,  a  year  would  have  passed  since  the 
beginning  of  my  sorrow.  I  determined  to  make  no  resolutions  until  the 
expiration  of  those  three  months,  but  to  try.  I  lived  in  that  valley,  and  its 
neighbourhood,  all  the  time. 

The  three  months  gone,  I  resolved  to  remain  away  from  home  for  same 
time  longer ;  to  settle  myself  for  the  present  in  Switzerland,  which  was 
growing  dear  to  me  in  the  remembrance  of  that  evening ;  to  resume  my 
pen ;  to  work. 

I  resorted  humbly  whither  Agnes  had  commended  me ;  I  sought  out 
Nature,  never  sought  in  vain ;  and  I  admitted  to  my  breast  the  human 
interest  I  had  lately  shrunk  from.  It  was  not, long,  before  I  had  almost 
as  many  friends  in  the  valley  as  in  Yarmouth ;  and  when  I  \eh  it,  before 
the  winter  set  in,  for  Greneva,  and  came  back  in  the  spring,  their  cordial 
greetings  had  a  homely  sound  to  me,  although  they  were  not  conTeyed  in 
English  words. 

I  worked  early  and  late,  patiently  and  hard.  I  wrote  a  Story,  with  a 
purpose  growing,  not  remotely,  out  of  my  experience,  and  sent  it  to 
IViddles,  and  he  arranged  for  its  publication  very  advantageously  for  me ; 
and  the  tidings  of  my  growing  reputation  began  to  reach  me  from  travellers 
whom  I  encountered  by  chance.  After  some  rest  and  change,  I  fell  to 
work,  in  my  old  ardent  way,  on  a  new  fancy,  which  took  strong  possession 
of  me.    As  I  advanced  in  the  execution  of  this  task,  I  felt  it  more  and 
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more,  and  roused  my  utmost  energies  to  60  it  welL  Tliu  wu  mr  thjl 
work  of  tiction.  It  was  not  half  written,  when,  in  an  iDlara}  of  rot, 
thought  of  returning  home. 

For  a  long  lime,  though  studyini;  and  woilting  psticntly,  I  hkd  • 
tomed  myself  to  robust  exercise.     My  health,  Beverdy  impaiml  when  I  tl 
England,  was  quite  restored.     I  had  seen  much.     1  had  been  in  n 
countries,  and  I  hope  I  had  improved  luy  store  of  luiowlcd^. 

1  have  now  recalled  all  that  I  think  it  needful  to  recal  hen,  of  t] 
term  of  absence — with  one  reservation.  I  hare  made  it,  ttina  far,  wj 
no  purpose  of  suppressing  any  of  ray  thoughts ;  for,  as  1  kitvc  dacwh 
taid,  this  narrative  is  my  written  memory.  I  bnve  dctinxl  to  keep  I 
most  secret  current  of  my  mind  apart,  and  to  the  last.      [   1 

I  cannot  so  completely  penetrate  the  mystery  of  my  own  hiwt,  ■■ 
know  when  I  began  to  think  that  I  might  have  set  its  curlieat  and  brig U 
hopes  on  Agnes.  I  cannot  say  at  what  stage  of  mr  prief  it  flnt  beta 
associated  witli  the  reflection,  that,  in  my  waywar<l  borbood.  1  I 
thrown  awny  the  treasure  of  her  love.  1  believe  1  may  have  faeaid  H 
whisper  of  that  distant  thought,  in  the  old  unhappy  lomi  or  mat 
something  never  to  be  realised,  of  which  1  had  been  seiuible.  Bat  I 
thought  came  Into  my  mind  ns  a  new  reproach  and  new  icgieL,  wbfl 
was  left  so  sad  and  lonely  in  the  world. 

If,  at  that  time,  I  had  been  much  with  her,  1  should,  in  tbe  wo 
nees  of  my  desolation,  have  betrayed  this.  It  was  wlnsL  I  nsM 
dreaded  when  1  was  ftrst  impelled  to  stay  uwaj  from  England.  I  «ai 
not  have  borne  to  lose  the  smallest  porUou  of  her  sisterly  aBertM 
yet,  in  that  betrayal,  I  should  have  set  a  constraint  between  m  Mtha 
unknown. 

I  could  not  forget  that  the  feeling  with  which  she  now  1 
me  had  grown  up  in  my  own  free  choice  and  course.  TbtA  if  (li*  h 
ever  loved  me  ivith  another  love — ami  I  sometimes  thougbt  tbn  ttna  1 
when  she  might  have  done  so — I  had  cast  it  away.  It  was  nothiuft,  M 
that  I  had  iiccustomed  myself  to  think  of  her,  when  we  wen  both  M 
children,  as  one  who  wns  far  removed  from  my  wild  fimdet.  I  h 
bestowed  my  passionate  tenderness  upon  another  object ;  and  vhal 
might  have  ilone,  I  had  not  done ;  and  what  Agues  was  to  me,  I  and  1 
own  noble  heart  had  made  her. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  change  that  gradually  worlced  in  KM,  wWl 
tried  to  get  a  better  understanding  of  myself  and  be  a  better  nan,  I  i 
glance,  through  some  indefinite  probation,  to  a  period  when  I  migkt  pi 
sibly  hope  to  cancel  the  mistaken  past,  nod  lo  be  so  blessed  at  to  oM 
'"  '     E  time  wore  on,  this  shadowy  prospect  faded,  and  dcfMiOT 
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If  she  had  ever  loved  me,  then,  I  should  bold  bo-  tl 


of  my  errant  heart,  the  sacrifice  ah 
sister,  and  (he  victory  she  had  won 
believe  that  she  would  love  me  now? 

I  had  always  felt  my  weakness,  in  comparison  with  ha 
fortitude ;  and  now  I  felt  it  more  and  more.     Wbateifcr  1  mfljkt  Wn 
to  her,  01  she  to  me,  if  1  had  h«cn  more  worthy  of  ber  iong  ago,  1 
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not  now,  and  slie  was  not.  The  time  was  past.  I  had  let  it  go  by,  and 
had  deservedly  lost  her. 

That  I  suffered  much  in  these  contentions,  that  they  filled  me  with 
unhappiness  and  remorse,  and  yet  that  I  had  a  sustaining  sense  that  it 
was  required  of  me,  in  right  and  honor,  to  keep  away  from  myself,  with 
shame,  the  thought  of  turning  to  the  dear  girl  in  the  withering  of  my 
hopes,  from  whom  I  had  frivolously  turned  when  they  were  bright  and 
fresh — which  consideration  was  at  the  root  of  every  thought  I  had  con- 
cerning her — is  all  equally  true.  I  made  no  effort  to  conceal  from  myself, 
now,  that  I  loved  her,  that  I  was  devoted  to  her ;  but  I  brought  the 
assurance  home  to  myself,  that  it  was  now  too  late,  and  that  our  long- 
subsisting  relation  must  be  undisturbed. 

I  had  thought,  much  and  often,  of  my  Dora's  shadowing  out  to  me 
what  might  have  happened,  in  those  years  that  were  destined  not  to  try  us ; 
I  had  considered  how  the  things  that  never  happen,  are  often  as  much 
realities  to  us,  in  their  effects,  as  those  that  are  accomplished.  The  very 
years  she  spoke  of,  were  realities  now,  for  my  correction ;  and  would  have 
been,  one  day,  a  little  later  perhaps,  though  we  had  parted  in  our  earliest 
folly.  I  endeavoured  to*  convert  what  might  have  been  between  myself 
and  Agnes,  into  a  means  of  making  me  more  self-denying,  more  resolved, 
more  conscious  of  myself,  and  my  defects  and  errors.  Thus,  through  the 
reflection  that  it  might  have  been,  I  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  it  could 
never  be. 

These,  with  their  perplexities  and  inconsistencies,  were  the  shifting 
quicksands  of  my  mind)  from  the  time  of  my  departure  to  the  time  of 
my  return  home,  three  years  afterwards.  Three  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  sailing  of  the  emigrant  ship ;  when,  at  that  same  hour  of  sunset,  and 
in  the  same  place,  I  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  packet  vessel  that  brought 
me  home,  looking  on  the  rosy  water  where  I  had  seen  the  image  of  that 
ship  reflected. 

Three  years.  Long  in  the  aggregate,  though  short  as  they  went  by. 
And  home  was  very  dear  to  me,  and  Agnes  too — but  she  was  not  mine — 
she  was  never  to  be  mine.    She  might  have  been,  but  that  was  past ! 
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CHAPTEB  LEL 

RETURN. 

I  LANDED  in  London  on  a  wintry  autumn  eTening.  It  wm  dadc  amI 
raining,  and  I  saw  more  fog  and  mud  in  a  minute  tlian  I  had  seen  m  a 
year.  I  walked  from  the  Custom  House  to  the  Monument  before  I  fomnd 
a  coach;  and  although  the  very  house-fronts,  looking  on  the  twoUei 
gutters,  were  like  old  friends  to  me,  I  could  not  but  admit  that  they  wot 
vey  dingy  friends. 

1  have  often  remarked — I  suppose  everybody  has — that  one's  goiag 
away  from  a  familiar  place,  would  seem  to  be  the  signal  for  change  ia  it 
As  I  looked  out  of  the  coach-window,  and  observed  that  an  old  house  oa 
Eish-street  Hill,  which  had  stood  untouched  by  painter,  carpenter,  or 
bricklayer,  for  a  century,  had  been  pulled  down  in  my  absence ;  and  that 
a  neighbouring  street,  of  time-honored  insalubrity  and  inconvenience,  was 
being  drained  and  widened ;  I  half  expected  to  find  St.  Paul's  Calhedni 
looking  older. 

Eor  some  changes  in  jthe  fortunes  of  my  friends,  I  was  inonraL 
My  aunt  had  long  been  re-established  at  Dover,  and  Traddlea  had  oegaa 
to  get  into  some  little  practice  at  the  Bar,  in  the  very  first  term  ate* 
my  departure.  He  had  chambers  in  Gray*s  Inn,  now ;  and  had  told  me, 
in  his  last  letters,  that  he  was  not  without  hopes  of  being  soon  united  to 
the  dearest  girl  in  the  world. 

They  expected  me  home  before  Christmas ;  but  had  no  idea  of  mj 
returning  so  soon.  I  had  purposely  misled  tliem,  that  I  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  taking  them  by  surprise.  And  yet,  I  was  perverse  enough  to 
feel  a  chill  and  disappointment  in  receiving  no  welcome,  and  rattling, 
alone  and  silent,  through  the  misty  streets. 

The  well-known  shops,  however,  with  their  cheerful  lights,  did  some- 
thing for  me;  and  when  I  alighted  at  the  door  of  the  Gray's  Inn  Coffee- 
house, I  had  recovered  my  spirits.  It  recalled,  at  first,  that  so-different 
time  when  I  had  put  up  at  the  Golden  Cross,  and  reminded  me  of  the 
chaii<i;es  that  had  come  to  pass  since  then  ;  but  that  was  natural. 

**  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Traddles  lives  in  the  Inn  ?  "  I  asked  the 
waiter,  as  I  warmed  myself  by  the  coffee-room  fire. 

"  Holborn  Court,  sir.     Number  two." 

"  Mr.  Traddles  has  a  rising  reputation  among  the  lawyers,  I  believe  ?  " 
said  I. 

"  Well,  sir,"  returned  the  waiter,  **  probably  he  has,  sir ;  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  it  myself." 

This  waiter,  who  was  middle-aged  and  spare,  looked  for  help  to  a 
waiter  of  more  authority — a  stout,  potential  old  man,  with  a  double-chin, 
in  black  breeches  and  stockings,  who  came  out  of  a  place  like  a  church- 
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warden's  pew»  at  the  end  of  tlie  ooffee-room,  where  he  kept  company  with 
a  cash-box,  a  Directory,  a  Law-list,  and  other  books  and  papers. 

**  Mr.  Traddles,"  said  the  spare  waiter.     •*  Number  two  in  the  Court." 

The  potential  waiter  waved  him  away,  and  turned,  gravely,  to  me. 

"  I  was  inquiring,"  said  I,  "  whether  Mr.  Traddles  at  number  two  in  the 
Court,  has  not  a  rising  reputation  among  the  lawyers  ?  " 

*'  Never  heard  his  name,"  said  the  waiter,  in  a  rich  husky  voice. 

I  felt  qnile  apologetic  for  Traddles. 

*'  He 's  a  young  man,  sure  ? "  said  the  portentous  waiter,  fixing  his 
eyes  severely  on  me.     ''  How  long  has  he  been  in  the  Inn  ?" 

*'  Not  above  three  years,"  said  I. 

The  waiter,  who  I  supposed  had  lived  in  his  churchwarden's  pew  for 
forty  years,  could  not  pursue  such  an  insignificant  subject.  He  asked  me 
what  I  would  have  for  dinner  ? 

I  felt  I  was  in  England  again,  and  really  was  quite  cast  down  on  Trad« 
dles's  account.  There  seemed  to  be  no  hope  for  him.  I  meekly  ordered 
a  bit  of  fish  and  a  steak,  and  stood  before  the  fire  musing  on  his  obscurity. 

As  I  followed  the  chief  waiter  with  my  eyes,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  the  garden  in  which  he  had  gradually  blown  to  be  the  fiower  he 
was,  was  an  arduous  place  to  rise  in.  It  had  such  a  prescriptive,  stiff- 
necked,  long-established,  solemn,  elderly  air.  I  glanced  about  the  room, 
which  had  had  its  sanded  fioor  sanded,  no  doubt,  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  when  the  chief  waiter  was  a  boy — ^if  he  ever  was  a  boy,  which 
appeared  improbable;  and  at  the  shining  tables,  where  I  saw  myself 
reflected,  in  unruffled  depths  of  old  mahogany ;  and  at  the  lamps,  without 
a  flaw  in  their  trimming  or  cleaning ;  and  at  the  comfortable  green  cur- 
tains, with  their  pure  brass  rods,  snugly  enclosing  the  boxes ;  and  at  the 
two  large  coal  fires,  brightly  burning ;  and  at  the  rows  of  decanters,  burly 
as  if  with  the  consciousness  of  pipes  of  expensive  old  port  wine  below ; 
and  both  England,  and  the  law,  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  difficult  indeed 
to  be  taken  by  storm.  I  went  up  to  my  bed-room  to  change  ny  wet 
dothes ;  and  the  vast  extent  of  that  old  wainscotted  apartment  (which 
was  over  the  archway  leading  to  the  Inn,  I  remember),  and  the  sedate 
immensity  of  the  four-post  bedstead,  and  the  indomitable  gravity  of  the 
chests  of  drawers,  all  seemed  to  unite  in  sternly  frowning  on  the  fortunes  of 
Traddles,  or  on  any  such  daring  youth.  I  came  down  again  to  my  dinner ; 
and  even  the  slow  comfort  of  the  meal,  and  the  orderly  silence  of  the 
place — ^which  was  bare. of  guests,  the  Long  Vacation  not  yet  being  over- 
were  eloquent  on  the  audacity  of  Traddles,  and  his  small  hopes  of  a  liveli- 
bood  for  twenty  years  to  come. 

I  had  seen  nothing  like  this  since  I  went  away,  and  it  quite  dashed  my 
hopes  for  my  friend.  The  chief  waiter  had  had  enough  of  me.  He  came 
near  me  no  more ;  but  devoted  himself  to  an  old  gentleman  in  long  gaiters, 
to  meet  whom  a  pint  of  special  port  seemed  to  come  out  of  the  cellar  of 
its  own  accord,  for  he  gave  no  order.  The  second  waiter  informed  me,  in 
a  whisper,  that  this  old  gentleman  was  a  retired  conveyancer  living  in  the 
Square,  and  worth  a  mint  of  money,  which  it  was  expected  he  would  leave 
to  his  laundress's  daughter ;  likewise  that  it  was  rumoured  that  he  had  a 
service  of  plate  in  a  bureau,  all  tarnished  with  lying  by,  though  more  than 
one  qpoon  and  a  fork  had  never  yet  been  beheld  in  his  chambers  by  mortal 
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vision.    By  thia  time,  I  quite  gave  Trnddlcs  up  for  lost ;  and  teitlei  ii 
own  mind  that  there  was  no  Uope  for  him. 

Bemg  Ycry  jinxiouB  to  see  the  dear  old  fellow,  ncTCTthelcss,  I  dn 
my  dinner,  in  8  rannner  iiol  at  all  cnlciilotod  to  raiw 
the  chief  waiter,  and  hurried  out  by  the  back  way.  Number  iWo  ii 
Court  was  soon  renclied ;  and  an  inseription  on  the  door-post  infon 
mc  thnt  Mr.  Traddltg  occupieil  a  set  of  ehjunhen  on  the  top  tta 
naceuded  the  staircase.  A  erazy  old  stiureosc  I  found  it  to  be,  Ii 
lighted  on  each  landing  by  a  club-headed  little  oil  wick,  djinf;  a 
little  dun9;ean  of  dirty  glass. 

In  the  coui-se  of  my  stumbling  up  sUan,  1  f^mcied  1  hourd  >  pkl 
sound  of  laughter ;  nnd  not  the  laughter  of  an  attorney  or  barruU 
attorney's  clerk  or  barrister's  cleric,  but  of  two  or  tlirec  tneny  girlk.  Ilapf 
ing,  however,  as  I  stopped  to  listen,  to  put  my  foot  xa  «  bole  wben 
Honorable  Society  of  Gray's  Tnn  lind  left »  plonk  definetit,  I  fcll  d 
with  some  noise,  and  wben  I  recovered  my  footing  nl!  wa» 

Groping  iny  wny  more  carefully,  for  the  rest  of  tliA  jot 
beat  high  when  1  found  the  outer  door,  which  had  Us.*!  ilj 
on  it,  open.    I  knocked.     A  considrrnlile  sciillUng  within  i 
nothing  the.    I  therefore  knocked  again. 

A  small  shnrp-Iooking  Ind,  half-footlmy  and  hnlf-cleric,  who  wg 
much  out  of  breath,  but  who  looked  nt  me  ns  if  he  defied  me  to  f 
legally,  presented  himself, 

"  Is  Mr.  Traddles  within  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Tes,  sir,  but  he 's  engaged." 

"  I  want  to  see  him." 

Aflcr  a  moment's  survey  of  me,  the  sharp-looking  lad  dnndol  to  h 
in ;  and  opeuing  the  door  wider  for  thiit  purpose,  admittcil  mc,  fint,  U 
little  closet  of  a  hall,  and  next  into  a  little  sitting-rtMioi ;  when  I  a 
tuto  the  presence  of  my  old  frieud  (also  out  of  breatli).  seated  «t  a  tl 
and  bending  over  papers. 

"Oood    God!"    cried   Traddles.  looking  up,     "It's  CopfMV&iJdt^ 
and  rushed  into  my  arms,  where  I  held  him  light. 

"  AH  well,  my  dear  Traddles  ?  " 

"  All  well,  my  dear,  dear  CoppcrficliI,  nnd  nothing  but  good  B 

We  cried  willi  pleasure,  both  of  us. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Traddles,  rumpling  his  h«ir  ia  b 
which  was  a  most  unnecessary  operntinn,  "  my  dearest  CopparftUi  I 
long-lost  and  most  welcome  friend,  how  gbd  I  nm  to  ace  yx  I     " 
brown  you  are  I     How  gind  I  am  !     f^pon  my  life  ami  luinor,  I  perc 
so  rqoiccd,  my  beloved  Copperfield,  never!  " 

1  was  c()UBlly  at  a  loss  to  express  my  emotions.  I  was  (julte  wmI 
speak,  nt  first. 

"My  dear  feliow!"  said  Traddles.     "And  grown  m  Cutmnl 
glorious  Copperfield  I     Good  gracious  me,  tcAn  did  you  oatne,  m 
you  come  from,  K/ial  have  you  been  doing?  " 

Never  pausing  for  an  answer  to  anything  he  enid,  TradJla,  a 
dapped  me  into  on  easy  ohair  by  the  lire,  all  this  time  impetnon^JP  M 
the  fire  with  one  hand,  and  pulled  at  my  neck-Lrrchief  witt  the  < 
under  some  wild  lieJusion  that  it  was  a  great  cont.     niUiont  | 
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down  the  poker,  he  now  hugged  me  again ;  and  I  hugged  him ;  and,  both 
laughing,  and  both  wiping  our  eyes,  we  both  sat  down,  and  shook  hands 
across  the  hearth. 

"  To  think,"  said  Traddles,  "  that  you  should  have  been  so  nearly 
coming  home  as  you  must  have  been,  my  dear  old  boy,  and  not  at  the 
ceremony  1 " 

"  What  ceremony,  my  dear  Traddles  ?  " 

"  Good  gracious  me  !  "  cried  Traddles,  opening  his  eyes  in  his  old  way. 
«« Didn't  you  get  my  last  letter  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,  if  it  referred  to  any  ceremony.'* 

"  Why,  my  dear  Copperfield,"  said  Traddles,  sticking  his  hair  upright 
with  both  hands,  and  then  putting  his  hands  on  my  knees,  '*  I  am 
married ! " 

"  Married  !  "  I  cried,  joyfully  1 

"  Lord  bless  me,  yes  1 "  said  Traddles — "  by  the  Eeverend  Horace — ^to 
Sophy — down  in  Devonshire.  Why,  my  dear  boy,  she  's  behind  the 
window  curtain !     Look  here !  " 

To  my  amazement,  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world  came  at  that  same 
instant,  laughing  and  blushing,  from  her  place  of  concealment.  And  a 
more  cheerful,  amiable,  honest,  happy,  bright-looking  bride,  I  believe  (as 
I  could  not  help  saying  on  the  spot)  the  world  never  saw.  I  kissed  her 
as  an  old  acquaintance  should,  and  wished  them  joy  with  all  my  might  of 
heart. 

**  Dear  me,"  said  Traddles,  "  what  a  delightful  re-union  this  is  !  You 
are  so  extremely  brown,  my  dear  Copperfidd!  God  bless  my  soul,  how 
happy  I  am ! " 

**  And  so  am  I,"  said  I. 

"  And  I  am  sure  I  am !  "  said  the  blushing  and  laughing  Sophy. 

"We  are  all  as  happy  as  possible !  "-said  Traddles.  ** Even  the  girls 
are  happy.     Dear  me,  I  declare  I  forgot  them !  " 

"  Forgot  ?  "  said  I. 

"  The  girls,"  said  Traddles.     "  Sophy's  sisters.     They  are  staying  with 
us.     They  have  come  to  have  a  peep  at  London.     The  fact  is,  when — 
was  it  you  that  tumbled  up  stairs,  Copperfield  ?  " 
It  was,"  said  I,  laughing. 

Well  then,  when  you  tumbled  up  stairs,"  said  Traddles, "  I  was  romping 
with  the  girls.  In  point  of  fact,  we  were  playing  at  Puss  in  the  Corner. 
But  as  that  wouldn't  do  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  as  it  wouldn't  look 
quite  professional  if  they  were  seen  by  a  client,  they  decamped.  And  they 
are  now — listening,  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Traddles,  glancing  at  the  door 
of  another  room. 

**  I  am  sorry,"  said  I,  laughing  afresh,  "  to  have  occasioned  such  a 
dispersion." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  rejoined  Traddles,  greatly  delighted,  "  if  you  had 
seen  them  running  away,  and  running  back  again,  after  you  had  knocked, 
to  pick  up  the  combs  they  had  dropped  out  of  their  hair,  and  going  on  n 
the  maddest  manner,  you  wouldn't  have  said  so.  My  love,  wiU  you  fetch 
the  girls  ?  " 

Sophy  tripped  away,  and  we  heard  her  received  in  the  adjoining  room 
with  a  peal  of  laughter. 
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"  Heally  muBiotJ,  isn't  U,  my  desr  Copperfitlil  ?  "  wid  Traddlia.     " 
very  ugreesble  to  hear.     It  quite  liglits  up  these  old    roooia.     T 
unfortunate  bachelor  of  a  fellow  who  has  ILveil  nlonc  all  bi*  life,  yon  t 
It  *s  positively  itelicious.     It  's  charming.     Poor  thin^,  they  tiati  hai  t 
gr«t  loss  in  Sophy — wbo,  I  do  assure  you,  Coppertielil.  m.  Ksd  eri 
the  dearest  girl  I — and  it  graliftes  me  hpyotid  exprruion  to  find  ti 
sucli   good   spirits.     The   society  of  girls  is  a  very  dclicbtfiil  1 
Copperfield.     It 's  not  professionnl,  but  it 's  vny  deligbtfol. 

Observing  that  he  slightly  faltered,  and  eompreheDdin^  tttat  in  i 
goodness  of  his  heart  be  was  feHrful  of  giving  me  some  pain  by  wbat  li 
had  said,  I  expressed  my  coneurronoe  with  a  luaitinea*  lliat  e  " 
relieved  and  pleased  him  greatly. 

"  But  then,"  said  Traddlcs,  "  our  domestic  nrrangements  are, 
the  tmth,  quile  unprofessional  altogether,  my  detr  Coppesfidd. 
Sophy's  being  here,  is  unpTofessioual.  And  ho  iare  no  other  p 
abode.  We  have  put  to  sea  in  a  cockboat,  but  wo  are  quU«  p 
to  rough  it.  And  Sophy 's  au  eitraordinary  manaj^ !  You  " 
prised  how  those  girls  arc  stowed  away.  1  am  sun  I  hardly  knew  h 
it  'a  done." 

"  Are  many  of  the  young  ladies  with  you  ? "  I  inquired. 

"  The  eldest,  the  Beauty  is  here,"  said  Traddlcs,  in  a  Imr  i 
voice,    "  Caroline.      And  Sarah  's   here — the  one  I  iDendo 
as  having  something  the  matter  with  her  spine,  you  know, 
better  I    And  the  two  youngest  that  Sophy  educated  are  wilk 
Louisa 's  here." 

"  Indeed  !  "  cried  I. 

"  Yes,"  said  Traddles.    "  Now  the  whole  set— I  mcon  tke  d 
is  only  three  rooms;  but  Sophy  arranges  for  the  girU  in  the  n>o 
ful  way,  and  they  sleep  as  comfortably  as  possible.     TltTM  in  thai  Tdoib,'! 
said  Traddles,  pointing.     "  Two  in  that." 

I   could  not   help  glancing  round,  in  search  of  th*  »ea 
remaining  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Traddlcs.     Traddles  nndcntood  a 

"  Well !  "  said  Trnddlcs,  "  we  arc  prepared  to  rougb  it,  aa 
now  ;  and  we  tiid  improvise  s  bed  last  week,  upon  tb«  door  Imk. 
there 's  a  little  room  in  the  roof^a  very  nice  room,  when  you  "re  op  U 
— which  Sophy  papered  herself,  to  surprise  me;  and  tbot  's 
presetit.  It 's  a  ciipital  little  gipsey  tort  of  place.  Tberc  's  quite  a  ti 
from  it." 

"  Au(J  you  are  happily  married  nt  last,  my  Acai  Troddloa!' 
"  How  rejoiced  I  am  I 

"  Thsuk  you,  my  dear  Coppr.rfield,"  snid  Traddles,  as  we  skook  I 
once  more.  "  I'cs,  I  am  aa  linppy  as  it 's  posBiblc  to  be.  'I*licre  '»  yow  d 
friend,  you  see,"  said  Traddles,  nodding  triumphantly  at  tbr  lower 
and  stand ;  "  and  there  's  the  table  with  the  marble  top  t  AU  lb  O 
furniture  is  plain  and  serviceable,  you  peroeive.  And  oa  to  plata,  L 
bless  you,  we  haven't  so  niueh  as  a  tea-spoon." 

"  All  to  be  earned  P  "  said  I.  cheerfully. 

•■  Exactly  so,"  replied  Traddlts,  "  uti  to  be  enriied.    O 
something  in  the  slisjie  of  tea-spooiw,  liecnuse  we  itii 
'  c  llri'nnnin  mrlnl," 
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"  The  silver  will  be  the  brighter  when  it  comes/'  said  I. 

"  The  very  thing  we  say ! "  cried  Traddles.  "  You  see,  my  dear 
Copperfield,"  fiedliog  again  into  the  low  confidential  tone,  "  after  I  had 
delivered  my  argument  in  Doe  dem  Jipes  versus  Wiqzell,  whidi  did 
me  great  service  with  the  profession,  I  went  down  into  Devonshire,  and 
had  8ome  serious  conversation  in'  private  with  the  Beverend  Horace.  I 
dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  Sophy — who  I  do  assure  you,  Copperfield,  is  the 
dearest  girl ! " 

"  I  am  certain  she  is  I "  said  I. 

"  She  is,  indeed  1 "  rejoined  Traddka.  "  But  I  am  afitdd  I  am  wander- 
ing from  the  subject.    Did  I  mention  the  Beverend  Horace  ?  " 

"  You  said  that  you  dwelt  upon  the  fact—-" 

"  True !  Upon  the  fact  that  Sophy  and  I  had  been  engaged  for  a  long 
period,  and  that  Sophy,  with  the  permission  of  her  parents,  was  more 
than  content  to  take  me — in  short,"  said  Traddles,  with  his  old  frank  smile, 
"  on  our  present  Britannia-metal  footing.  Yery  well.  I  then  proposed 
to  the  Beverend  Horace — who  is  a  most  excellent  clergyman,  Copperfield, 
and  ought  to  be  a  Bishop ;  or  at  least  ought  to  have  enough  to  live  upon, 
without  pinching  himself—- that  if  I  could  turn  the  comer,  say  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  in  one  year ;  and  could  see  my  way  pretty  clearly 
to  that,  or  something  better,  next  year ;  and  could  plakily  furnish  a  little 
place  like  this,  besides  ;  then,  and  in  that  case,  Sophy  and  I  should  be 
united.  I  took  the  liberty  of  representing  that  we  had  been  patient  for  a 
good  many  years ;  and  that  the  circumstance  of  Sophy's  being  extraor- 
dinarily useful  at  home,  ought  not  to  operate,  with  her  affectionate  parents, 
against  her  establishment  in  life^-don't  you  see?" 

*'  Certainly  it  ought  not,"  said  I. 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so,  Copperfield,"  rejoined  Traddles,  "  because, 
without  any  imputation  on  the  Beverend  Horace,  I  do  think  parents, 
and  brothers,  and  so  forth,  are  sometimes  rather  selfish  in  such  cases. 
Well !  I  also  pointed  out,  that  my  most  earnest  desire  was,  to  be  useful 
to  the  family ;  and  that  if  I  got  on  in  the  world,  and  anything  should 
happen  to  him — I  refer  to  the  Beverend  Horace — " 

'*  I  understand,"  said  I. 

"  —Or  to  Mrs.  Crewler — it  would  be  the  utmost  gratification  of  my 
wishes,  to  be  a  parent  to  the  girls.  He  replied  in  a  most  admirable  manner, 
exceedingly  flattering  to  my  feelings,  and  undertook  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  Mrs.  Crewler  to  this  arrangement.  They  had  a  dreadful  time  of  it 
with  her.  It  mounted  from  her  legs  into  her  chest,  and  then  into  her 
head—" 

"  What  mounted  P  "  I  asked. 

"Her* grief,"  replied  Traddles,  with  a  serious  look.  "Her  feelings 
generally.  As  I  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion,  she  is  a  very  superior 
woman,  but  has  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs.  Whatever  occurs  to  harass 
her,  usually  settles  in  her  legs ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  mounted  to  the 
diest,  and  then  to  the  head,  and,  in  short,  pervaded  the  whole  system 
in  a  most  alarming  manner.  However,  they  brought  her  through  it  by 
unremitting  and  affectionate  attention ;  and  we  were  married  yesterday 
six  weeks.  You  have  no  idea  what  a  Monster  I  felt,  Copperfield,  when  I 
saw  the  whole  family  crying  and  fainting  away  in  every  direction  !     Mrs. 
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Cruivler  couldn't  see  tno  before  we  left— coaldn'l  forgirv  me,  Iha,  fl 
depriving  her  of  iier  child — but  she  is  a  good  avalure,  amt  liaa  dooc  | 
ftince.     1  had  n  deUglitful  letter  from  her,  onlv  this  morniikg." 

"  And  in  short,  my  dear  friend,"  said  I,  "  yun  foci  u  bleat  i 
deserve  to  feel!" 

"  Oh !     That  'b  your  partiality ! "    laughed  Traddlcs.     "  Bol,  iniln  . 
nm  iu  a  most  enviable  state.     1  work  hard,  and  rmil  \aw  iniatiably. 
get  up  at  Hve  every  raoroing,  and  don't  mind  it  at  all.     ]  hidcthR  giria4 
the  day-time,  and  make  merry  with  them  in  the  evcnin)(.     And  1  a 
you  I  am  quite  sorry  that  they  are  goint;  home  on  Tuesday,  which  tt  || 
day  before  tiie  first  day  of  Mieliaelmas  Term,     But  hew,"  Ksiil  Tradifli 
breaking  olT  in  his  eoutideuce,  and  speaking  aloud,  "  art  tho  firia  1 
Copperfield,  Mis*  Crewlcr — Miss  Sarah — Misa  Loutao — Jifjirgatct  i 
Lucy ! " 

They  were  a  perfect  neat  of  rosea ;  they  looked  so  whiJi 
They  were  all  pretty,  mid  Miss  Caroline  was  rery  handsome;  hnt  t 
was  a  loving,  cheerful,  fireside  <|uulity  in  Sophy's  bright  loolca,  wlwfc  M 
better  than  that,  and  which  assured  me  that  my  ftieml  bad  ehoM 
We  bU  sat  round  the  fire ;  while  the  sharp  hoy,  who  I  now  diiioed  h        ^^ 
his  breath  in  putting  the  papers  out,  cleared  them  away  a^n,  and  pi^ 
duced  the  teii-lhings.     After  that,  he  retired  for  the  iiigU,  abntting  Hk 
outer-door  upon  us  with  a  bang.     Mrs.  Traddlea,  with  perfert  pIcMR 
niid  composure  beaming  from  her  houaehold  ejes,  having  nude  tiie  ti 
then  quietly  made  the  toast  as  she  sat  in  a  corner  by  the  fitt. 

She  had  seen  Agues,  she  told  me  while  she  was  toaslUL;.    "Tofn" 
taken  her  down  into  Kent  for  a  wedding  trip,  and  there  aW  had  ten 
nuat,  too ;  and  both  my  aunt  and  Agnes  were  well,  and  lh«'  li    '    '* 
of  nothing  hut  me.     "Tom  "  had  never  hod  me  out  of  his  I 
she  really  bolievod,  all  the  time  I  had  been  away,     "  Tom  " 
authority  for  everything.     "Tom"  was  evidently  the  idol  of  W  li 
never  to  he  shaken  on  Itis  pedestal  by  any  commotion  -.  always  t 
believed  in,  and  done  homage  to  with  the  whole  faith  of  her  bevt,  ■ 
what  might. 

The  deference  which  both  she  and  Traddles  showed  tOwanlA  tbeB 
pleased  me  very  much.     I  don't  know  lliat  1  thought  it  veiy  « 
but  I  thought  it  very  delightful,  and  essentially  a  [>Brt  of  tt  ' 
If  Traddlea  ever  for  an  instant  misKd  the  teaspoons  that  « 
won,  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  when  he  handed  the  iieauty  he 
sweet-tempered  wife  could  have  got  up  any  self-assertion  «), 
I  am  satisfied  it  could  only  have  been  because  she  was  the  E 
A  few  slight  indications  of  a  rather  petted  and  capricious  s 
observed  in  the  Biinuty,   were  manifestly  oonsidcied,  by  1 
his  tvife,  OS  her  birthright  and  natural  endowment.    If  *bc  bad 
a  (lueen  Bee,  und  they  laboring  Itecs,  they  couhl  not  liave  l 
satislied  of  that. 

But  their  Belf-forgctfulncss  charmed  me.     Their  pride  in  tl 
and  their  submission  of  themselves  to  all  their  whims,  was  the  p 
little  K^stimony  to  their  own  worth  I  could  have  deured  to  i 
Xnddlcs  were  addressed  ns  "a  darling,"  once   in  the  com  of  t 

piing ;  and  bcaoiisht  to  bring  something  here,  or  enrrf  n 
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or  take  sometbing  up,  or  put  sometbing  down,  or  find  something,  or  fetch 
something ;  he  was  so  addressed,  by  one  or  other  of  his  sisters-in-law, 
at  least  twelve  times  in  an  boor.  Neither  could  they  do  anything 
without .  Sophy.  Somebody's  hair  fell  down,  and  nobody  but  Sophy 
cotdd  put  it  up.  Somebody  forgot  how  a  particular  tune  went,  and 
nobody  but  Sophy  could  hum  that  tune  right.  Somebody  wanted  to  recal 
the  name  of  a  place  in  Devonshire,  and  only  Sophy  knew  it.  Something 
was  wanted  to  be  written  home,  and  Sophy  alone  could  be  trusted  to  write 
before  breakfast  in  the  morning.  Somebody  broke  down  in  a  piece  of 
knitting,  and  no  one  but  Sophy  was  able  to  put  the  defaulter  in  the  right 
direction.  They  were  entire  mistresses  of  the  place,  and  Sophy  and 
Traddles  waited  on  them.  How  many  children  Sophy  could  have  taken 
care  of  in  her  time,  I  can't  imagine ;  but  she  seemed  to  be  famous  for 
knowing  every  sort  of  song  that  ever  was  addressed  to  a  child  in  the 
English  tongue ;  and  she  sang  dozens  to  order  with  the  clearest  little  voice 
in  the  world,  one  after  another  (every  sister  issuing  directions  for  a  dif- 
ferent tune,  and  the  Beauty  generally  striking  in  last),  so  that  I  was  quite 
fascinated.  The  best  of  all  was,  that,  in  the  midst  of  their  exactions, 
all  the  sisters  had  a  great  tenderness  and  respect  both  for  Sophy  and 
Traddles.  I  am  sure,  when  I  took  my  leave,  and  Traddles  was  coming 
out  to  walk  with  me  to  the  coffee-house,  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  an 
obstinate  head  of  hair,  or  any  other  head  of  hair,  rolling  about  in  such  a 
shower  of  kisses. 

Altogether,  it  was  a  scene  I  could  not  help  dwelling  on  with  pleasure, 
for  a  long  time  after  I  got  back  and  had  wished  Traddles  good  night. 
If  I  had  beheld  a  thousand  roses  blowing  in  a  top  set  of  chambers,  in 
that  withered  Gray's  Inn,  they  could  not  have  brightened  it  half  so  much. 
The  idea  of  those  Devonshire  girls,  among  the  d^  law-stationers  and  the 
attornies'  offices ;  and  of  the  tea  and  toast,  and  children's  songs,  in  that 
grim  atmosphere  of  pounce  and  parchment,  red-tape,  dusty  wafers,  ink- 
jars,  brief  and  draft  paper,  law  reports,  writs,  declarations,  and  bills  of 
costs ;  seemed  almost  as  pleasantly  fanciful  as  if  I  had  dreamed  that  the 
Sultan's  famous  family  had  been  admitted  on  the  roll  of  attorneys,  and 
had  brought  the  talking  bird,  the  singing  tree,  and  the  golden  water  into 
Gray's  Inn  Hall.  Somehow,  I  foimd  that  I  had  taken  leave  of  Traddles 
for  the  night,  and  come  back  to  the  coffee-house,  with  a  great  change  in 
my  despondency  about  him.  I  began  to  think  he  would  get  on,  in 
spite  of  all  the  many  orders  of  chief  waiters  in  England. 

Drawing  a  chair  before  one  of  the  coffee-room  fires  to  think  about  him 
at  my  leisure,  I  gradually  fell  from  the  consideration  of  his  happiness  to 
tracing  prospects  in  the  live-coals,  and  to  thinking,  as  they  broke  and 
changed,  of  the  principal  vicissitudes  and  separations  that  had  marked  my 
life.  I  had  not  seen  a  coal  fire,  since  I  had  left  England  three  years  ago : 
though  many  a  wood  fire  had  I  watched,  as  it  crumbled  into  hoary  ashes, 
and  mingled  with  the  feathery  heap  upon  the  hearth,  which  not  inaptly 
figured  to  me,  in  my  despondency,  my  own  dead  hopes. 

I  could  think  of  the  past  now,  gravely,  but  not  bitterly ;  and  could  con- 
template the  future  in  a  brave  spirit.  Home,  in  its  best  sense,  was  for 
me  no  more.  She  in  whom  I  might  have  inspired  a  dearer  love,  I  had 
taught  to  be  my  sister.    She  would  marry,  and  would  have  new  claimants 
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Oil  her  Icudemcss ;  nnd  in  doing  it,  would  never  know  tlie  Ion  for  het 
lad  grotvD  up  in  my  hcnrt.  Il  vraa  right  thkt  T  thouIJ  paj  llio  forle 
my  headloiiR  pussioo.    Whnt  I  rcapril,  I  bail  sown. 

I  was  Ihinking,  And  hnd  I  truly  diaciplined  my  hcnrt  to  thii, 
could  I  resolutely  bciir  it,  and  lalmly  bold  the  place  in  Urr  lioai 
she  had  calmly  bcid  in  mine, — wlien  t  found  mv  eyes  rc*tin|t  ob 
tenauce  that  might  have  arisen  out  of  the  fire,  in  iti  uiocictMO  iriUi 
early  remembrnnce*. 

litUu  Mr.  Chillip  the  Doctor,  to  whoso  good  oIGoa  I  waa  in^ 
the  lory  first  chapter  of  this  history,  sat  reading  a  newtpopo'  in  Ibe 
of  an  opposite  comer.     He  was  tolerably  stridcen  in  yum  by  "' ' 
but,  being  a  nilld.  meek,  calm  little  man,  bad  worn  so  e«uly, 
he  looked  at  that  moment  just  ns  be  might  We  loolua ' 
our  parlor,  wailing  fur  me  to  be  born.  ' 

iii.  Chillip  had  Icfl  Blnnderstone  six  or  Mven  y«an  i 
never  seen  bim  since.     lie  sat  pkcidty  pcruaing  the  naw^ 
little  head  on  one  side,  and  a  glass  of  wnrm  sherry  n^iu  at  hit 
He  was  so  extremely  conciliatory  in  his  manner  that  he  sccnacd  to 
to  the  very  newspaper  for  taking  the  liberty  of  rcoding  il, 

I  walked  up  to  where  he  was  eitting,  oud  said,  "  How  do  yoa  it, 
Mr.  Chiilip  ?  " 

He  waa  greatly  fluttered  by  this  uaeipeeted  address 
and  replied,  in  his  slow  way,  "  I  thank  jou,  sir,  jou  ore  vwy  good. 
yon,  air.    I  hope  you  are  well." 

"  You  don't  remember  mc  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Welt,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Chillip,  smiling  very  meekly,  and  abaUaf  h^ 
head  as  he  surveyed  me,  "  I  hnve  a  kind  of  an  impression  that  MXiMlHBtf 
in  your  couutenauce  is  familiar  to  me,  air ;  but  I  couldn't  U;  mj  bflH 
upon  your  name,  really." 

"  And  yet  yen  knew  it,  long  before  I  knew  it  myself,"  I  retuntsd. 

"Did  I  iodred,  air?"  said  Mr.  Chillip.  "  Is  itposaiblo  lUt  1  Wlkf 
honor,  sir,  of  officiating  when ?  " 

"  Yea,"  said  I. 

"  Denr  me !  "  cried  Mr.  Chillip.  "  But  no  doubt  you  ire  n  good  4cd 
chan^d  since  then,  sic?  " 

"  Probably,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  sir,"  observed  Mr.  Chillip,  "  T  hope  you  'U  excuse  me,  if  I 
(propelled  to  nak  the  favor  of  your  name  ?  " 

On  _my  telling  bim  my  name,  he  was  rcnlly  moved.  He  apiitt  ab 
hands  with  me — which  was  a  violent  proceeding  for  him.  bis  uanal  am 
baing  to  slide  a  tepid  little  fish-slice,  an  inch  or  two  in  advance  atVt  I 
and  evince  Iba  greatest  discomposure  when  anybody  grappled  wilb 
Even  now,  he  put  his  hand  in  his  coat  pocksC  as  sooa  as  ba  anU  I 
engage  it,  and  seemed  relieved  when  he  hnd  got  it  safe  hark. 

"  Dear  mc,  sir !  "  said  Mr.  Chillip,  surveying  me  with  his  bead  oo  i 
side.  "  And  it 's  Mr.  CopperGeld,  is  it?  Well,  oir,  I  ibink  I  thottld  k 
known  you,  if  1  had  taken  the  liberty  of  looking  more  clovly  lA  y 
There  'a  a  strong  resemblnuu!  between  you  and  your  poof  btber,  ak^" 

"  I  never  bad  the  happiness  of  scring  my  fatliM,"  1  observed. 

"  Very  true,  sir."  said  Mt.  Chillip,  in  a  toothing  tone.     "And  Tfltj 
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mncli  to  be  deplored  it  waa,  on  all  ftccouutt  1  We  are  not  ignorant,  air," 
said  Mr.  Chillip,  slowly  sliakiDg  his  little  bead  again,  "  dowa  in  our  part 
of  tbe  country,  of  your  fame.  There  must  be  great  excitement  here,  air," 
said  Mr.  Cbillip,  tapping  bimaelf  on  the  forehead  vith  his  forefinger. 
"  Yon  must  find  it  a  trying  occupation,  sir  I " 

"  What  is  your  part  of  the  country  now  ? "  I  asked,  aeating  myself 
near  him. 

"  I  am  established  within  a  few  miles  of  Bury  St.  Edronnds,  sir,"  said 
Hr.  Chillip.  "  Mra.  Chillip,  coming  into  a  little  property  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, under  her  father's  will,  I  bought  a  practice  dowu  there,  in  which 
you  will  be  glad  to  bear  I  am  doing  well.  My  daughter  is  growing  quite 
a  tall  lass  now,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Cbillip,  giviog  his  little  bead  another  Uttle 
sbake.  "  Her  mother  let  down  two  tucks  in  her  frocks  only  last  week. 
Such  is  Time,  you  see,  sir  1 " 

As  the  little  man  put  his  now  empty  glass  to  his  lips,  when  he  made 
this  reflectiou,  I  proposed  to  him  to  bare  it  refilled,  and  I  would  keep  him 
company  with  another.  "  Well,  sir,"  he  returned  in  his  slow  way,  "  it  'a 
more  then  I  am  accustomed  to  ;  but  I  can't  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of 
your  conversation.  It  seems  but  yesterday  that  I  had  the  honor  of 
attending  you  in  the  measles.    You  came  through  them  charmingly,  sir!" 

I  acknowledged  this  compliment,  and  ordered  the  negus,  which  was 
soon  produced.  "Quite  an  uncommon  dissipation!"  said  Mr.  ChiUJp, 
stirring  it,  "  but  I  can't  resist  so  extraordinary  an  occasion.  You  have 
no  family,  sir  F  " 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  I  was  aware  that  yon  sustained  a  bereavement,  sir,  some  time  ago," 
said  Mr.  Chillip.  "  I  heard  it  from  your  fatber-in-law's  sister.  Very 
decided  character  there,  sir?  " 

"  Why,  yea,"  said  I,  "  decided  enough.  Where  did  you  see  her, 
Mr.  Chiilip?" 

"  Are  you  not  aware,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Cbillip,  with  his  pladdett 
smile,  "  that  your  fatbcr-in-law  is  again  a  neighbour  of  mine  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  I. 

"  He  is  indeed,  sir !  "  said  tit.  Cbillip.  "  Married  a  young  lady  of  that 
part,  with  a  very  good  little  property,  poor  thing. — ^And  this  action  of 
tbe  brain  now,  sir  P  Don't  you  find  it  fatigne  youF"suid  Mr.  Cbillip, 
looking  nt  me  like  an  admiring  Robin. 

1  waived  that  question,  and  returned  to  the  Murdstones.  "  I  was  awaie 
of  hia  being  married  ngsin.     Do  you  attend  tbe  family?"  I  asked, 

"  Not  regularly.  I  have  been  called  io,"  he  replied.  "  Strong  phreno- 
logical development  of  the  organ  of  firmness,  in  Mr.  Murdalone  and  hia 
sister,  sir." 

I  replied  nilh  such  an  expressive  look,  that  Mr.  Chillip  was  emboldened 
by  that,  and  the  negus  together,  to  give  his  head  several  short  shakes, 
nnd  thoughtfully  exclaim,  "Ah,  dear  me!  We  remember  old  times,  Mr. 
Copperfield ! " 

"  And  the  brother  and  sister  are  pursuing  their  old  oourae,  are  they  ?  " 
said  I. 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Chillip,  "a  medical  man,  being  so  much  in 
families,  ought  to  have  neither  ^es  nor  ears  for  anything  but  his  pro- 
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feasioD.    Still,  I  muit  say,  tley  are  very  severe,  sir :  both  »  to  Hob  ] 
imd  the  nest." 

"The  next  will  lie  regulated  mthout  toucli  referCTioe  to  tKem,  I  d 
soy,"  I  returned:  "  what  are  they  doing  as  to  thisP" 

Mr.  Ciiillip  shook  hia  bead,  stirred  liis  negus,  and  tipped  Et. 

"  She  was  a  oltarmioe  iroman,  sir  I  "  be  observed  is  «  plaintive  n 

"  The  present  Mrs.  Murdstoue  ?  " 

"  A  charmlEg  womao  indeed,  sir,"  said  Mr.  CUUlip ;  '*  u  amiable,  I  tt 
sure,  aa  it  was  possible  to  be  I  Mrs.  Chillip's  opinion  is,  tkal  I 
iias  been  entirely  broken  since  Ler  marriage,  and  that  ahe  is  all  I 
melancholy  mad.  And  the  ladies,"  observed  Mr.  Chillip.  titDorouaJf ,  "  ■ 
great  observers,  air." 

"  I  suppose  she  was  to  be  subdued  and  broken  to  their  dt( 
mould.  Heaven  help  her  1 "  said  I.     "  And  she  has  been," 

"  Well,  sir,  there  were  violent  (juarrels  nt  Hrat,  1  nutm  you,"  h 
Cbillip  ;  "  but  she  is  quilo  a  shadow  now.  Would  it  be  cooaii' 
if  I  was  to  say  to  you,  sir,  in  confiUencc,  that  since  the  i 
help,  the  brother  and  sister  between  them  have  nearly  ndw 
state  of  imbecility." 

I  told  bim  I  could  easily  believe  it. 

"1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,"  said  Mr.  Cbillip,  totiifjfi 
with  another  sip  of  negus,  "  between  you  aud  me.  air.  that  I 
died  of  it — or  that  tyranny,  gloom,  and  worry,  have  mat' 
atone  nearly  imbecile.  She  was  a  lively  young  wqman,  sir,  h 
and  their  gloom  and  auaterity  destroyed  her.  They  go  abont  ■ 
now,  more  like  her  keepers  than  her  husband  and  sister-in-law.  lliat  w 
Mrs.  Cliillip's  remark  to  me,  btily  last  week.  And  I  nsaure  yon,  lir,  t 
ladies  are  great  observers.     Mrs.  Chillip  herself  is  s  ^rmt  obaerwl " 

"Does  he  gloomily  profess  to  be  (I  ara  ashamed  to  use  the  waul  i| 
such  association)  religious  still?  "  I  iaqmred. 

"  You  anticipate,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Chillip,  his  eyelids  gcttinc 
ivilh  the  unwonted  stimnlns  in  which  he  was  indalging.     "  One  of  1 
Chillip 's  most  impressive  remarks.     Mn.  Chillip,"  be  pro 
calmest  and  slowest  manner,  "  quite  eleetrilied  me,  by  poi       _ 
Mr.Murdstoue  sets  up  an  image  of  himself,  and  calls  it  thcDiraeNsti 
You  might  have  knocked  mc  down  on  tlie  flat  of  my  back,  air.  with  t) 
feather  of  a  i>eu,  I  assure  you,  when  Mrs.  Chillip  said  so.     I'be  h  " 
great  obst.  vers,  sir  ?  " 

"  Intuitively,"  said  I,  to  his  extreme  delight. 

"  I  atn  very  happy  to  receive  such  support  iu  my  opiniod,  iir," 
rejoiucd.     "  It  is  not  oilen  tlut  I  venture  to  give  a  nou-mcidie^  o 
1  assure  yoii.     Mr,  Murdstouo  delivers  public  addresses  aaai 
it  is  said, — in  short,  sir,  it  is  said  by  Mrs.  Cbillip, — that  tlu  d 
he  has  lately  been,  the  more  feroinous  is  liis  doctrine." 

"  I  bebeve  Mra.  Chillip  to  bo  perfectly  right,"  said  L 

"  Mrs.  Chillip  does  go  so  far  as  to  say,"  pursued  tUe  neekeal  of  K 
men,  much  encouraged,  "  that  what  such  people  miscall  tliar  rdixloii,  is  ^ 
vent  for  their  bad-humor«  and  arrogance.     And  do  you  ksuw  I  i 
say,  sir,"  he  continued,  mildly  laying  his  head  on  one  iidc,  "  that  I  iea'^ 
find  aulhority  for  Mr.  and  Miss  Murdstone  in  the  New  1 
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"  I  never  found  it  either,"  said  I. 

"  In  tbe  meaotime,  sir,"  raid  Mr.  Chillip,  "  i\ity  are  much  disliked ; 
and  ai  they  are  Tery  free  in  conaigning  everybody  who  dislikes  them  to 
perdition,  we  really  hare  a  good  deal  of  perdition  going  on  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood I  However,  tu  Mrs.  Chillip  rays,  sir,  they  undergo  a  continoal 
punishment ;  for  they  are  turned  inward,  to  feed  upon  their  own  hearts, 
and  their  own  hearts  are  very  bad  feeding.  Now,  sir,  about  that  brain  of 
yours,  if  you'll  excuse  my  returning  to  it.  Don't  you  expose  it  to  a 
good  deal  of  excitement,  sir  ? " 

I  found  it  not  difficult,  in  the  excitement  of  Mr.  Chillip's  own  braio, 
under  his  potatioos  of  negus,  to  divert  his  attention  from  this  topic  to 
his  own  affairs,  on  which,  for  the  next  half  hour,  he  was  quite  loquacious ; 
giving  me  to  understand,  among  other  pieces  of  informalion,  that  he  waa 
then  at  tbe  Gray's  Inn  Coffee-house  to  lay  his  professional  evidence  before 
a  Commission  of  Lunacy,  touching  the  state  of  mind  of  a  patient  who  had 
become  deranged  from  excessive  drinking. 

"  And  I  assure  you,  sir,"  he  said,  "  I  am  extremely  nervous  on  such 
occasions.  I  could  not  support  being  what  is  called  Bullied,  sir.  It 
would  quite  unman  me.  Do  you  know  it  was  some  time  before  I 
recovered  the  conduct  of  that  alarming  lady,  on  the  night  of  your  birth, 
Mr.  Coppereeld  ? " 

I  told  him  that  I  was  going  down  to  my  aunt,  the  Dragon  of  that 
night,  early  in  the  morning  i  and  that  she  was  one  of  the  moat  tender- 
hearted and  excellent  of  women,  aa  be  would  know  full  well  if  he  knew 
her  better.  The  mere  notion  of  the  possibility  of  his  ever  seeing  her 
again,  appeared  to  terrify  him.  He  replied,  with  a  small  pale  smile,  "  Is  she 
so,  indeed,  sir  F  Beally  ?  "  and  almost  immediately  called  for  a  candle, 
and  went  to  bed,  as  if  he  were  not  quite  safe  anywhere  else.  He  did  not 
actually  stagger  under  the  negus ;  but  I  should  think  his  placid  little  pulse 
must  have  made  two  or  three  more  beats  in  a  minute,  than  it  had  done 
since  the  great  night  of  my  aunt's  disappointment,  when  she  struck  at  him 
with  her  bonnet. 

Thoroughly  tired,  I  went  to  bed  too,  at  midnight ;  passed  the  next  day 
on  the  Dover  coach ;  burst  safe  and  sound  into  my  aunt's  old  parlor 
while  she  was  at  tea  (she  wore  spectacles  now) ;  and  was  received  by  her, 
and  Mr  Dick,  and  dear  old  Feggotty,  who  acted  as  housekeeper,  with  open 
arms  and  tears  of  joy.  My  aunt  was  mightily  amused,  when  we  began 
to  talk  composedly,  by  my  account  of  my  meeting  with  Mr.  Chillip,  and 
of  his  holding  her  in  such  Jread  remembrance ;  and  both  she  and  Feggotty 
had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  my  poor  mother's  second  husband,  and 
"  that  murdering  woman  of  a  sister," — on  whom  I  think  no  pain  or 
penalty  would  have  induced  my  aunt  to  bestow  any  Christian  or  Proper 
Name,  or  any  other  designation. 
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Mi  sunt  and  T,  when  we  were  Itift  alone,  talked  tu  zata  t 
How  the  emigranta  never  wrote  botoo,  olberwiM  than  chKrful^  ■ 
fully ;  how  Mr.  Mieawber  had  actually  remitted  diven  snaD 
money,  on  account  of  those  "  peeuiilary  habilities,"  io  jrttrauje  le  m 
he  httd  been  so  bueiness-Uke  as  between  man  and  man; 
returning  Into  my  aunt's  serriee  when  she  enmc  baric  to  I>OTEr,  iaA  ft 
carried  out  her  renunciation  of  manlriDd  by  entering  into  wedlcxk  wilka  1 
thriving  tavern-keeper;  and  how  my  aunt  had  finally  act  ktr  a 
aamc  gjent  principle,  by  tuding  and  abetting  the  bride,  and 
the  marriage-ceremony  with  her  presence;  were  among onr  tO| 
more  or  leas  familiar  to  me  throngh  the  letters  I  had  had.  Mr.  Dick,  m 
usual,  was  not  forgotten.  My  nunt  informed  me  bov  be  aaummOj 
occupied  himself  iu  copying  everything  he  could  Uy  his  hmda  oa,  aad  kt^ 
King  Charles  the  First  at  a  retpectfid  distance  by  that  wmliliin  << 
employment ;  how  it  was  one  of  the  main  joys  and  rcwarda  of  W  ft  AK 
he  was  free  and  happy,  instead  of  pining  in  monotonous  mtnail;  »4 
bow  [as  a  novel  general  conclusion)  nobody  but  she  nnild  rrer  b^tav 
what  he  was. 

"  And  when,  Trot."  said  my  aunt,  patting  the  back  of  i 
we  sat  iu  our  old  way  before  the  fire,  "when  ore  you  | 
Canterbury  ?  " 

"  1  shiiU  get  a  horse,  and  ride  orer  to-morrow  monuog,  i 
will  go  with  me?" 

"  No !  "  said  my  aunt,  in  her  short  abrupt  wny.     "  I  i 
where  I  am." 

Then,  I  should  ride,  I  said,    T  could  not  linve  como  througkH 
to-day  without  stopping,  if  I  had  hetn  coming  to  anyona  ball 

She  was  pleased,  but  answered,    "  Tut,  Trot ;  -my  old  t 
have  kept  till  to-morrowl"  and  softly  patted  my  hi    ' 
looking  thoughtfully  at  the  fire. 

Thoughtfully,  for  I  cuuld  not  be  here  once  more,  end  ao  i 
without  the  revival  of  tliose  regrets  with  which  I  had  » 

tiied.     Softened  regrets  tb^  might  be,  teaching  me  what  I  I 
earn  when  my  younger  life  was  all  before  me,  but  not  the  I 
"  Oh,  Trot,"  I  seemed  to  hear  ray  aunt  say  once  more  ;  and  I  n 
her  better  now — "  Blind,  blind,  blind !  " 

We  both  kept  silence  for  tome  minutes.     When  i  raised  ny  ■ 
found  that  she  was  steadily  observant  of  mc.     Pcrhap  she  kad  fol 
the  current  of  my  mini! ;  fur  it  seemed  to  me  an  cs^  qh  Ul  Uacfc  ■ 
wilful  as  it  had  been  once. 
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**  Yoa  will  find  ker  father  a  white-haired  old  man,^'  said  my  aunt, 
**  though  a  better  man  in  all  other  respects — a  reclaimed  man.  Neither 
will  you  find  him  measoring  all  human  interests,  and  jojs,  and  sorrows, 
with  his  one  poor  little  indnniie  now.  Trust  me,  child,  such  things  must 
shrink  very  much,  befcnre  thej  ean  be  measured  off  in  ^tU  way." 
Indeed  they  must,"  said  I. 

Tou  will  find  her,**  pursued  my  aunt,  "'as  good,  as  'beautiful,  as 
earnest,  as  disinterested,  as  she  has  always  been.  If  I  knew  higher  praise. 
Trot,  I  would  bestow  it  on  her.** 

There  was  no  higher  praise  for  her ;  no  higher  reproach  for  me.  O,  how 
had  I  strayed  so  far  away ! 

''If  she  trains  the  young  giils  whom  sihe  has  about  her,  to  be  Uke 
herself,"  said  my  aunt,  earnest  even  to  the  filEng  of  her  eyes  with  tears, 
"  Heaven  knows,  her  life  will  be  w^  employed  1  Useful  and  happy,  tw 
she  said  that  day  !     How  eould  she  be  otherwise  than  useful  and  happy  1" 

^  Has  Agnes  any  — "  I  was  thinkifig  akmd,  rather  than  speaking. 

"Well?    Hey?    Any  what ?**  said  my  aunt,  sharply. 

"  Any  lover,"  said  I. 

•*  A  score,"  cried  my  aunt,  with  a  kind  of  indignant  pride.  **  She 
might  have  married  twenty  times,  my  dear,  since  you  have  been  gone !  ^ 

••  No  doubt,"  said  I.  •*  No  doubt.  But  has  she  any  lover  who  is 
worthy  of  her  ?     Agnes  could  care  fw  no  other." 

My  aunt  sat  musing  for  a  little  while,  with  her  chin  upon  her  hand. 
Slowly  raising  her  eyes  to  mine,  she  said : 

"  I  suspect  she  has  an  attachment,  Trot." 

"  A  prosperous  one  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Trot,"  returned  my  aunt  gravdy,  "  I  cant  say.  I  have  no  right  to 
tell  you  even  so  much.     She  has  never  confided  it  to  me,  but  I  suspect  it." 

She  looked  so  attentively  and  anxiously  at  me  (I  even  saw  her  tremble), 
that  I  felt  now,  more  than  ever,  that  she  had  followed  my  late  thoughts. 
I  summoned  all  the  resolutions  I  had  made,  in  all  those  many  days  and 
nights,  and  all  those  many  conflicts  of  my  heart. 

"  If  it  should  be  so,"  I  began,  "  and  I  hope  it  is — ** 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  is,"  said  my  aunt  curtly.  "  Tou  must  not  be 
niled  by  my  suspicions.  You  must  keep  them  secret.  They  are  very 
slight,  perhaps.     I  have  no  right  to  speak." 

"  If  it  should  be  so,"  I  repeated,  "  Agnes  will  tell  me  at  her  own  good 
time.  A  sister  to  whom  I  have  confided  so  much,  aunt,  will  not  be 
reluctant  to  confide  in  me." 

My  aunt  withdrew  her  eyes  from  mine,  as  slowly  as  she  had  turned 
them  upon  me ;  and  covered  them  thoughtfully  with  her  hand.  By  and 
by  she  put  her  other  hand  on  my  shoulder;  and  so  we  both  sat, 
looking  into  the  past,  without  saying  another  word,  until  we  parted  for 
the  night. 

I  rode  away,  early  in  the  morning,  for  tlie  scene  of  my  old  school  days. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  was  yet  quite  happy,  in  the  hope  Uiat  I  was  gaining  a 
victory  over  myself;  even  in  the  prospect  of  so  soon  looking  on  her  &oe 
again. 

The  weli-Temembered  ground  was  soon  traversed,  and  I  csme  into  the 
quiet  streets,  where  every  stone  was  a  boy's  book  to  me.    I  went  on 
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foot  lo  llie  old  house,  and  weut  anay  with  &  heart  luo  faSi  (o  «M 
I  returned ;  and  looking,  ns  1  passed,  tbrough  the  low  \ 
turret-toom  where  first  Uriah  Heep,  and  afterward*  Mr.  Miraw\icr.  \id 
been  wont  to  ut,  saw  that  it  waa  a  little  parlor  uow,  and  ihat  t 
was  no  office.  Olber^vise  the  staid  old  bouse  was,  ns  to  its  c 
and  order,  still  Just  as  it  had  been  when  1  lirst  saw  it.  I  rrqaectsd  iha 
new  maid  who  admitted  me,  to  tell  Siies  Wiekfield  that  a  gntUeiuu  »Im> 
waited  on  her  from  a  friend  abrosd,  was  there  ;  and  I  was  shown  up  Iks 
grave  old  staircase  (cautioned  of  the  steps  1  knew  so  welO.  into  the  oi 
drawing-room.  The  books  that  Agnes  and  1  had  read  tofrtbcr.  a 
their  shelres ;  and  the  desk  where  I  bad  labored  at  tn;  Idsoni.  i 
uigbt,  stood  yd  at  the  same  old  comer  of  the  table.  All  tbo  littled 
that  had  crept  in  when  the  Keeps  were  there,  were  changed  i 
Sverjtbing  was  as  it  used  to  be,  in  the  bapp;  time, 

I  stood  in  a  window,  and  looked  across  the  ancient  atreet  at  the  e^ , 
site  houses,  recalling  bow  1  bad  watciieil  them  on  wet  aftemoons,  wbcnl 
first  came  there;  and  bow  I  bad  used  to  speculate  ftbonl  the  people  ** 
appeared  at  any  of  the  windows,  and  bad  fulbwed  them  with  aj  • 
and  down  stairs,  while  women  went  clicking  along  the  paveuimt  tn  pi 
and  the  dull  rain  fell  in  slanting  lines,  and  poured  out  of  the  waienpodt-  1 
yonder,  and  Sowed  into  the  road.    The  feeling  with  which  t  tued  to  nidi 
the  tramps,  as  they  came  into  the  town  on  those  wet  evcuisin,  at  datk, 
and  limped  past,  wilh  their  bundles  droopmg  over  thcit  sbouMen  at  tl 
ends  of  sticks,  came  Ireshly  backtome;  fraught,  as  then,  with  the  % 
damp  earth,  and  wet  Icavra  and  briar,  and  the  sensation  of  the  vciy  ai 
that  blew  upon  me  in  my  own  toilsome  journey. 

The  opening  of  the  little  door  in  the  pauneled  wall  made  me  start  B 
turn,  ller  beautiful  serene  eyes  met  mine  as  she  came  toward*  i 
She  stopped  and  laid  her  band  upon  her  bosom,  and  I  cwight  ha  i 
my  arras. 

"  Agnes  I  my  dear  girl  I  I  have  come  too  suddenly  npon  yoti.'* 

"  No,  no !     I  am  so  rejoiced  to  see  you,  Trotwood  I  " 

"  Dear  Agnes,  the  happiness  it  is  to  me,  to  sec  you  once  again  I " 

I  folded  her  to  my  heart,  and,  for  a  little  while,  wo  wi 
Presently  we  sat  down,  side  by  aide ;  and  her  angel-lace  ■•■  turard 
rae  with  the  welcome  I  bad  dreamed  of,  waking  and  sicepiug,  for  i 
years. 

She  was  so  true,  she  was  so  beautiful,  she  was  so  good, — I  omd  in  m 
much  gratitude,  she  was  so  dear  to  me,  that  I  could  finil  do  i 
for  what  I  felt.     I  tried  to  bless  her.  tried  to  thank  her,  trwd  to  Uil  t 
(as  t  bad  oflen  done  in  letters)  what  an  iutluenco  ahc  had  upon  im; 
all  my  eflbrta  were  in  vain.     My  love  and  joy  were  dumb. 

With  her  own  sweet  tranquillity,  she  calmed  my  agitation ;  led  mc  k 
to  the  time  of  our  parting ;  spoke  to  me  of  Emily,  whom  she  had  tnit 
in  secret,  many  times  ;  spoke  to  me  tenderly  of  Dora's  gravr.  IThh  ll 
unerring  instinct  of  her  noble  heart,  she  touched  the  chorda  of  i 
memory  to  softly  and  harmonious  I}-,  that  not  one  jarred  vitkia  me-,, 
could  bsten  lo  the  sorrowful,  distant  music,  and  dnin;  to  ahrisk  fi^ 
nothing  it  awoke.  How  could  1,  when,  blended  with  it  aU,  « 
self,  the  better  angel  of  my  life  ? 
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"And  you,  Agnes,"  I  said,  by  and  by.  "Tell  me  of  yourself.  You 
have  hardly  ever  told  me  of  your  own  life,  in  all  this  lapse  of  time  ! " 

'*  What  should  I  tell?  "  she  answered,  with  her  radiant  smile.  " Papa 
is  well.  You  see  us  here,  quiet  in  our  own  home ;  our  anxieties  set  at 
rest,  our  home  restored  to  us ;  and  knowing  that,  dear  Trot  wood,  you 
know  all." 

"  All,  Agnes  ?  "  said  I. 

She  looked  at  me,  with  some  fluttering  wonder  in  her  face. 

"  Is  there  nothing  else.  Sister  ?  "  I  said. 

Her  color,  which  had  just  now  faded,  returned,  and  faded  again.  She 
smiled ;  with  a  quiet  sadness,  I  thought ;  and  shook  her  head. 

I  had  sought  to  lead  her  to  what  my  aunt  had  hinted  at ;  for,  sharply 
painful  to  me  as  it  must  be  to  receive  that  confidence,  I  was  to  discipline 
my  heart,  and  do  my  duty  to  her.  I  saw,  however,  that  she  was  uneasy, 
and  I  let  it  pass. 

"  You  have  much  to  do,  dear  Agnes  ?  " 

"  With  my  school  ? "  said  she,  looking  up  again,  in  all  her  bright 
composure. 

"  Yes.     It  is  laborious,  is  it  not?  " 

*'  The  labor  is  so  pleasant,"  she  returned,  "  that  it  is  scarcely  grateful  in 
me  to  call  it  by  that  name." 

''  Nothing  good  is  difficult  to  you,"  said  I. 

Her  color  came  and  went  once  more ;  and  once  more,  as  she  bent  her 
head,  I  saw  the  same  sad  smile. 

"  You  will  wait  and  see  papa,"  said  Agnes,  cheerfully,  "  and  pass  the 
day  with  us?  Perhaps  you  will  sleep  in  your  own  room?  We  always 
call  it  yours." 

I  could  not  do  that,  having  promised  to  ride  back  to  my  aunt's,  at 
night ;  bnt  I  would  pass  the  day  there,  joyfully. 

"  I  must  be  a  prisoner  for  a  little  whUe,"  said  Agnes,  "  but  here  are 
the  old  books,  Trotwood,  and  the  old  music." 

"  Even  the  old  flowers  are  here,"  said  I,  lookbg  round ;  •*  or  the 
old  kinds." 

"  I  have  found  a  pleasure,"  returned  Agnes,  smiling,  "  while  you  have 
been  absent,  in  keeping  every  thing  as  it  used  to  be  when  we  were 
cliildren.     For  we  were  very  happy  tiien,  I  thinL" 

"  Heaven  knows  we  were  I  "  said  I. 

"  And  every  little  thing  that  has  reminded  me  of  my  brother,"  said 
Agnes,  with  her  cordial  eyes  turned  cheerfully  upon  me,  "  has  been  a  welcome 
companion.  Even  this,"  showing  me  the  basket-trifle,  full  of  keys,  still 
hanging  at  her  side,  "  seems  to  jingle  a  kind  of  old  tune  I " 

She  smiled  again,  and  went  out  at  the  door  by  which  she  had  come. 

It  was  for  me  to  guard  this  sisterly  affection  with  religious  care. 
It  was  all  that  I  had  left  myself,  and  it  was  a  treasure.  If  I  once  shook 
the  foundations  of  the  sacred  confidence  and  usage,  in  virtue  of  which  it 
was  given  to  me,  it  was  lost,  and  could  never  be  recovered.  I  set  this 
steadily  before  myself.  The  better  I  loved  ker,  the  more  it  behoved 
me  never  to  forget  it. 

I  walked  through  the  streets ;  and,  onoe  more  seeing  my  old  adversary 
the  butcher — now  a  constable,  with  his  staff  hanging  up  in  the  shop — 
went  down  to  look  at  the  place  where  I  had  fought  hun ;  and  there  medi- 
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tated  on  Mim  Shepberd  and  the  eldest  ] 
loves  sod  likings,  and  dislilciugs,  of  that  tine.     Kolliiog  i 
sumved  that  time  but  Agncsj  mid  ^e,evciaslnrilwf«  ve,  « 
and  liigher. 

When  I  returned,  Mr.  Wicltfleld  bad  come  bome,  bva 
hnd,  a  couple  of  miles  or  so  out  of  the  town,  where  he 
himself  almost  every  day.    1  fomid  him  us  my  aunt  haddeictibeJbijB. 
sat  down  to  iUoner,  with  eome  balf-doaen  ilSie  pxh;  and  be  « 
tbc  shadow  of  his  liandsoine  picture  on  the  wall. 

The  tranquillity  and  peace  belDoging,  of  old,  to  that  quiet  giomad  k 
my  memory,  pervaded  It  again.     When  dinnef  was  dune.  Hi.  \^  ic'  '  " 
taking  no  wine,  and  I  deiiring  none,  we  went  up  stairs :  wbcn  A) 
ber  little  charges  saug  aad  played,  and  worked.     Ait»  l«s  tbe 
left  ua ;  and  we  three  sat  logttber,  talking  of  the  by-gone  daym. 

"  ily  part  in  them,"  said  Mr.  Wiekficld.  Bhatiug  bis  wUiU  bei 
much  matter  for  regret — for  deep  regret,  and  deep  coatritaan.  TnKvM 
you  well  know.     But  I  would  not  cancel  it.  if  it  wera  in  nj  ps 

I  could  rcndily  believe  thai,  looking  at  the  face  beside  him. 

"  1  should  cancel  with  it,"  he  pursued,  "  aucb  palicaca  aw 
Bucb  fidelity,  such  a  cbild's  love,  as  I  must  not  iwgat.  w>l  i 

"  I  understand  you,  sir,"  I  softly  said.  "IboU  IL— tai 
it — in  veneration." 

"  But  no  one  knows,  not  even  you."  he  tetanicd,  "  hoi 
done,  how  much  she  has  nndeTgone>  how  hard  >ha  bu 
Agnea!" 

She  had  put  her  hand  entreatingly  on  his  anti,  to  atop  Irim , 
TOy,  veiy,  pale. 

"  Well,  well!"  he  said  with  a  lifch,  diomiaaing,  as  I  tboa 
trial  she  had  borne,  or  was  yet  to  bear,  in  cauueiian  wiib  what  nj  m 
had  told  me.     "  Well  I  I  have  nevei  told  you,  Ttotwood,  of  h 
Uaa  any  one  ?  " 

"  It  'a  not  much — tbougb  it  was  much  to  suffer.     Sbe  i 
oppOGttiou  to  her  father's  wish,  and  he  resounred  bcr,    Sbc  {irajad  b 
to  forgive  her,  before  my  Agnes  came  into  tliia  wotld.     lie  was  a  « 
hard  man,  and  her  mother  hud  long  bees  dffid.     Ho  repulsed  Imsv 
broke  her  heart." 

Agnes  leaned  upon  his  shoulder,  and  stole  her  ano  about  bia-il 

"  She  bad  an  affeclionala  and  gentle  heart,"  he  sivid ; 
broken.     I  knew  its  tender  nature  very  well.     No  one  oo«iid,if  j| 
She  loved  me  dearly,  but  was  aever  happy.     Sbe  was  alwaja  l| 
secret,  under  this  distress ;  and  living  ddical«  and  downcaat  H 
of  his  lost  repulse — for  it  was  not  Ibe  first,  by  a 
died.     She  left  me  Agues,  two  weeks  old ;  and  tba'p^  k 
recollect  mc  with,  when  you  tirst  cam    " 

He  kissed  Agnes  on  ber  cheeL 

"  My  love  for  my  dear  uhitd  was  a  diseased  love;  bat  ">?  1(^^ 
all  unhealthy  then.  I  tay  no  more  of  ibut.  I  am  not  lyankingj^J 
Trotwood.  but  of  her  mother,  and  of  her.  If  I  f(i*o  you  aiqr  cm  ■»  • 
1  am,  or  to  what  1  have  been,  you  will  unravel  it,  I  know.     tVhnl  i 


I 
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u,  I  need  not  ny.  I  Iwtg  oIrbis  read  something;  of  her  poor  motWs 
stoT^,  in  bcs  chiuBcter;  and  go  1  tell  il  you  to-night,  when  we  thtee 
are  again  together,  after  luck  great  cUuiges.     I  bitve  told  it  alL" 

His  bowed  head,  and  her  augel  face  and  filial  duly,  derired  a  more 
pathetic  mcaniDg  ftora  it  than  tb^  had  kad  before.  U  I  hiu]  wanted 
anything  by  which  to  mark  lhi«  uigUl  of  our  reunion,  I  should  have 
found  it  in  this. 

Agnes  rose  up  Jirom  her  father's  side,  before  long ;  and  going  loftLy 
to  her  piano,  played  same  of  the  old  air^  to  whidi  we  lud  otien  Listened 
in  Ihut  placv. 

"  HaTe  yott  any  btentioa  of  going  away  again  f  "  A^cei  asked  me,  as 
I  was  standing  by. 

"  What  iloea  my  sister  say  to  that  P  " 

"I  hope  not." 

*'  Then  1  have  no  sack  ioteation,  Ajpiea." 

"  I  thialc  you  ought  not,  Tiot wood,  tinceyoii  o;^  me,"  she  said,  mildly, 
"  Your  growing  reputation  and  success  enlarge  your  poser  of  doing  good ; 
and  if  /  could  spare  my  brothcv,"  with  her  eyes  upon  me,  "  perhaps  the 
time  coold  not." 

"  What  I  am,  you  have  ronde  me,  Agnes.    Yoa  should  know  best." 

"  I  made  you,  Trotwood  ?  " 

"  Yes !  Agnes,  my  dear  girl !  "  I  said,  bending  over  her.  "  I  tried  to 
tell  you,  when  we  met  to-day,  something  that  has  been  in  my  thoughts 
since  Doin  died.  You  remember,  when  you  came  down  to  me  in  our  little 
room — pointing  upwnrd,  Agnes  ?  " 

"Oh,  Trotwood!"  she  returned,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "So 
lovmg,  so  confiding,  and  so  young  1     Can  1  ever  forget  ?  " 

"  As  you  were  then,  my  sister,  I  hare  often  thought  since,  you  hnve 
ever  been  to  mc.  Ever  pointing  upward,  Agnes;  ever  leodii^  me  to 
something  better ;  ever  directing  me  to  higher  things  1 " 

tihe  only  shook  her  head ;  through  her  tears  I  saw  the  same  sad 
quiet  smile. 

"  And  I  am  so  grateritl  to  you  for  it,  Agnes,  ao  bound  to  yaii,  tlut 
there  is  m>  name  for  the  affection  of  my  heart.  1  want  yon  to  lumw,  yet 
don't  know  how  (o  tell  you,  that  all  my  bft:  long  I  shall  took  op  to  you, 
and  be  guJdud  by  you,  as  I  have  been  through  tbe  darkness  that  is  put. 
Whatever  betides,  whatever  new  tics  you  may  form,  whatever  ehsnges  may 
eonie  between  us,  I  shall  always  look  to  you,  and  love  yoa,  sa  1  do  now, 
and  have  always  done.  You  will  alwnys  be  my  solace  and  resooire,  as  yon 
have  alwava  been.  Until  I  die,  my  dearest  sister,  I  shall  sec  you  alwnys 
before  me,  painting  upward  I " 

She  put  her  hand  in  mine,  and  told  me  she  was  prand  of  me,  ami  of 
what  I  said ;  although  I  praised  her  very  far  beyond  her  worth.  Then, 
she  went  on  softly  playing,  but  without  removing  her  eyes  front  me. 

"  Do  you  know,  what  1  have  heard  to-night,  Agnes,"  said  I,  "  strangely 
seema  to  be  a  part  of  the  leding  with  which  1  regarded  you  nhni  I  snw 
you  first — with  which  (  sat  beside  yon  in  my  rongb  scbocd-dnys  ?  " 

"YoH  knew  I  hod  no  mother,"  she  replied  with  a  smile,  "ntd  bit 
kindly  towarda  me." 

"  idoic  than  that,  Agnea.    1  knew,  almost  as  if  I  hod  known  tfaia  atiii}. 
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that  there  was  soniethmg  inexplicably  gientln  and  uiftxnnd,  nmnnidini 
you ;  something  that  might  hare  been  eorrowful  in  some  ouc  else  (oi  1  c 
now  understand  it  was),  but  was  not  bo  in  you." 

She  BoCtly  played  on,  looking  at  me  atiU. 

"  Will  you  bugU  at  my  chenshing  auch  fancies,  Agnes  ?  " 

•■  No  1  " 

"  Or  at  my  sayiof^  that  I  really  beliere  I  felt,   even   thtn,  that  j 
could  be  faithfully  affectiooate  iigaiiiBt  all  tliscourngemoat,  and  ni 
lo  be  so,  until  you  ceased  to  live  ? — Will  you  laugh  at  such  a  dreai 


"Oh,  n 


Oh,  1 


n  instant,  a  distressful  sliBdow  crossed  her  face ;  but,  eren  m  lU 
start  it  gave  me,  it  was  gone;  nuJ  she  was  playing  on,  uid  lookinj;  M  nwl 
with  her  own  calm  smile.  I 

As  I  rodo  back  in  the  lonely  night,  the  wind  goiug  by  me  liVc  &| 
restless  memory,  I  thought  of  this,  and  feared  she  was  not  happy.  /  ■ 
not  happy  ;  but,  thus  far,  I  had  futhfuUy  set  the  seal  upon  tM  Pkit,  m 
thinking  of  her,  pointing  upward,  thought  of  her  as  poinline  to  t! 
sky  above  me,  where,  in  the  mystery  to  come.  I  might  yet  lore  her  m 
a  love  unknown  on  earth,  and  tell  her  what  the  strife  had  I 
me  when  I  loved  her  here. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 


AM   SHOWN    TWO   I> 


O   PEKIttlfW. 


Foil  a    time — at    all    events   until  my  book    should   bo  i 
which  would  be  tlie  work  of  several  mouths — I  took  up  my  a 
aunt's  house  at  Dover ;  and  there,  sitting  in  the  wiiidov  Irom  i 
looked  out  at  the  moon  upon  the  sea,  wheu  that  roof  first  gaire  ■ 
I  quietly  pursued  my  task. 

In  pursuance  of  my  intention  of  referring  to  my  own  6 
their  course  should  incidentally  connect  itat'lf  with  the  pro 
story,  I  do  not  enter  on  the  aspirations,  the  delight*,  auiirUes,  i 
triumphs,  of  my  art.  That  1  truly  devoted  myself  to  it  with  iny  itnit^eat  I 
e«mestni-ss,  and  bestowed  upon  it  every  energy  of  my  souE,  1  have  alrndj  I 
said.  If  llie  books  I  have  written  be  of  any  worth,  they  will  kupply  tka  I 
rat.  1  shall  otherwise  have  written  to  poor  purpose,  and  the  reat  wiO  be  I 
of  interest  to  no  one,  I 

Occasionally,  1  went  to  London ;  to  lose  myself  ia  the  sirarm  of  &Ge  J 
there,  or  to  consult  with  Traddles  on  some  business  point.     Br  1 
managed  for  me,  in  my  absence,  with  the  soundrst  judgmrnt;  usd  i 
worldly  nffairs  were  prospering.     As  my  notoriety  bt^nBii  to  hriag  u^ 
me  nn  enormous  tjuantity  of  letters  from  people  of  whom  I  had  no  fcaow-l 
lctlf,'c — chiefly  about  nothing,  uud  extremely  difficult  to  acavor — ^Iigncd'l 
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vith  Traddlet  to  have  mj  name  pomted  np  on  his  door.  There,  the  d«rot«d 
postmen  on  that  beat  delivered  busheli  of  letters  for  me ;  and  there,  at 
intervals,  I  labored  through  them,  like  a  Home  Secretary  of  State  without 
the  salary. 

Among  this  coTTespondence,  there  dropped  in,  every  now  and  then, 
an  obliging  proposal  from  one  of  the  numerous  outsiders  always  lurking 
about  the  Commons,  to  practise  under  cover  of  my  name  (if  I  would  take 
the  necessary  steps  remaining  to  make  a  proctor  of  myself),  and  pay  me 
a  percentage  on  the  profits.  But  I  declined  these  offers ;  being  already 
aware  that  there  were  plenty  of  such  covert  practitioners  in  existence,  ai^ 
considering  the  Commons  quite  bad  enough,  without  my  doing  anything 
to  make  it  worse. 

The  girls  had  gone  home,  when  my  name  burst  into  bloom  on  Traddlet'a 
door ;  and  the  sharp  boy  looked,  all  day,  as  if  he  bad  never  heard  of 
Sophy,  shut  up  in  a  back  room,  glancing  down  from  her  work  into  a 
sooty  little  strip  of  garden  with  a  pump  in  it.  Sut,  there  I  always  found 
her,  the  same  bright  housewife ;  often  humming  her  Devonshire  ballads 
when  no  strange  foot  was  coming  up  the  stain,  and  blunting  the  sharp 
boy  in  his  official  closet  with  melody. 

I  wondered,  at  Jirst,  why  I  so  oft^  found  Sophy  writing  in  a  copy-book; 
and  why  she  always  shut  it  up  when  I  appeared,  and  hurried  it  into  tbe 
table-drawer.  But  the  secret  soon  came  out.  One  day,  Traddles  (who 
had  just  come  home  through  the  driziling  sleet  &om  Court)  took  a 
paper  out  of  his  desk,  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  that  handwriting? 

"  Oh,  don't,  Tom  1 "  cried  Sophy,  who  was  warming  his  slippers  before 
the  fire. 

"  My  dear,"  returned  Tom,  in  a  delighted  state,  "  why  not  P  What 
do  you  say  to  that  writing,  Copperfield  ?  " 

"  It 's  extraordinarily  legal  and  formal,"  said  I.  "  I  don't  think  I  ever 
saw  such  a  stiff  hand." 

"  Not  like  a  lady's  hand,  is  it  ?  "  said  Traddles. 

"A  lady's  !  "  1  repeated.     "Bricks  and  mortar  are  more  like  a  lady's 

Traddles  broke  into  a  rapturous  laugh,  and  informed  me  that  it  was 
Sophy's  writing ;  that  Sophy  had  vowed  and  declared  he  would  need  a 
copying-clerk  soon,  and  she  would  he  that  clerk ;  that  she  had  acquired  this 
hand  from  a  pattern  ;  and  that  she  could  throw  off^ — ^I  forget  how  many 
folios  an  hour.  Sophy  was  very  much  confused  by  my  being  told  all  this, 
and  said  that  when  "  Tom  "  was  made  a  judge  he  wouldn't  be  so  ready 
to  proclaim  it.  Which  "  Tom  "  denied ;  averring  that  he  should  always 
be  equally  proud  of  it,  under  sU  circumstances.  * 

"  What  a  thoroughly  good  and  charming  wife  she  is,  my  dear  Traddles  1 " 
said  T,  when  she  had  gone  away,  laughing. 

"  My  dear  Copperfield,"  returned  Traddles,  "  she  is,  without  any  excep- 
tion, the  dearest  girl  I  The  way  she  manages  this  place ;  her  punctuaUty, 
domestic  knowledge,  economy,  and  order ;  her  cheerfulness,  Copperheld  I  " 

"  Indeed,  you  have  reason  to  commend  her  1 "  I  returned.  "  Tod 
are  a  happy  fellow.  I  believe  you  make  yourselves,  and  each  other,  two 
of  the  happiest  people  in  tbe  world." 

"  I  am  sure  we  are  two  of  the  happiest  people,"  returned  Traddles. 
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"  1  B^it  that,  at  all  events.     Bkew  my  loul,  when  I 

by  caiuHe-Iight  on  ibeae  dvk  inorBin!;^,  bu^mff  heraelf  ia  tb«  day's 

arroDgementg,  §;oiiig  out  to  market  Otwre  tlM  dnka  come  into  Ibe  fa 

caring  for  no  weather,  devising  the  most  uijiitsl  Utile  diuncn  a 

plainest  materials,  maldng  puddings  and  pies,  keeping  crfnAJ 

n^l  place,  always  so  nest  and  omsmental  bcrvelf,  Hlthi|;  np  at  ■ 

me  if  it  '*  ever  so  lute,  sweet-tempered  and  eneounifnug  olv^a,  a 

me,  I  jiositively  aomelimes  can't  believe  it,  Copf>erfeld  !  " 

He  was  tender  of  the  rery  slippers  sbe  bad  been  warwiqc  m  Ik  p 
t^m  on,  and  stretclied  his  feet  enji^ngljr  unou  the  fender. 

"I  po'aitirely  BometimeB  cant  btdiave  it,'  said  Tmldki. 
pleasures  !  Dear  me,  they  are  inexpensive,  but  they  are  tfot 
nben  we  are  fit  home  here,  of  an  evening,  and  abut  tka  onte*  «loa>; 
dr&w  those  curtaim — which  she  made — wbeic  could  «•  b«  boom  ■ 
When  it's  fine, aodwefi^  out  for  s  walk  in  the  DTcntBg, thsatnctanl 
in  enjoyment  fbr  us.  We  look  into  the  glittering  windows  of  lk< 
ahops ;  and  I  ibow  Sophy  wbieh  of  the  diamond-eyed  serpents,  a 
white  satin  rising  grounds,  I  would  give  her  if  I  could  iMa 
Sophy  shows  me  which  of  the  gold  wstchcs  that  we  capped  and  f 
and  eagine-tunied,  and  possessed  of  the  boriEontal  lcr<r-cs(Kp«-RKiwaMM, 
and  alt  sorts  of  tUiigs,  she  wonld  buy  for  me  if  tie  txnM  aSiwA  H;  sad 
we  pick  out  the  ^oons  and  forks,  tish-slices,  hutter-kniTca,  and  •■{«■ 
tonga,  we  sboald  both  prefer  if  we  could  both  afford  it ;  tnA  n»By  *e  ga 
away  as  if  we  had  got  them  I  Then,  when  we  ttrdl  into  tbtt  aqom^  mi 
great  streets,  and  see  a  bonse  to  let,  sometiincs  we  look  «p  at  it,  aad  aqr, 
how  would  t/iat  do,  if  I  was  made  n  judge  P  And  we  parcel  it  OBl — auck 
a  room  for  us,  snch  rooms  for  the  girls,  and  «o  forth  ;  until  we  aaltl*  la  ow 
satisfaction  that  it  would  do,  or  it  wostdnH  do,  as  tka  eao  vmf  }m. 
Sometimes,  we  go  at  half-price  to  the  pit  of  the  theatre — th*  vty  iwilT  of 
which  is  cheap,  in  my  opinion,  at  the  money — and  then  w«  ifcanagUf 
enjoy  the  play  ;  which  Sophy  believes  every  word  of,  aad  ao  do  L  a 
walking  borne,  perhaps  we  bay  a  little  bit  of  something  at  a  o  "  * 
a  little  lobster  at  the  fishmonger's,  and  bring  it  here,  and  n 
supper,  chattiog  about  what  we  have  seen.  Now,  yos  kao 
if  I  was  Lord  Chancellor,  we  couldn't  do  this  I  " 

"  You  would  do  something,  whatever  you  were,  my  dear  Tn 
thought  I,  "  that  would  he  plensant  and  aminblo  1     A»d  by  tbc  waj." 
said  aloud,  "  1  suppose  yoa  nerer  draw  any  skcletoBS  now  ?  " 

**  Beaity."  replied  Traddles,  Inughing,  lind  reddening,  "  I 
deny  that  I  do,  my  dear  CoppcrlieUI,     Tor,  being  in  one  of  tbe  back  ran 
of  tWKing's  IJench  the  ollker  day.  with  a  um  in  my  band,  th«  (aM^  a 
into  my  head  to  try  how  1  had  preserved  that  aeoovpttahuiaM.     And  I 
am  nfruid  there  'sa  skelcton—iu  a  wig — on  the  ledge  crflhr  itrak  " 

After  we  had  both  Isnghcd  heartily.  Traddles  wound  np  by  laokiaK 
a  smile  at  the  fire,  and  sayiag,  in  his  forgiving  way,  "  OU  OnEaUal" 

"  I  havf  a  letter  from  that  old — liascal  hen,"  snd  i. 
WM  toss  disposed  to  forgive  him  the  way  he  used  to  ba! 
than  when  I  taw  'Irnddlcs  so  ready  to  forgive  him  himMlf. 

"  From  Crcakle  the  srhoolmatter?  "  exdaimtd  TndiHRa.     "Ho!"* 

"Among  the  pers^ons  who  aie  attrneted  to  me  in  aj  rtaiag  fame 
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fortune,"  said  I»  lookkg  orer  my  leiten^  **  and  who  diacov«i  that  tkqf 
were  always  mudi  aitac^ied  to  m^  is  tke  s^-sane  C«€f^k.  He  k  sot  a 
sdioolmaster  now,  Tiaddlek  He  is  letireiL  He  k  a  Middlesex 
Magifltrate." 

I  thougkt  Traddlea  might  be  sHrpoied  to  hear  it,  but  ke  waa  not 
so  at  all 

*'How  do  you  H^pose  he  cornea  to  be  a  Middkssex  Magiatnte?" 
aaid  L 

'^Ohdearme!"  rqplied  Traddles,<< it  woidd  be Teiy  difficult  to  answer 
thai  question.  Perhaps  he  voted  for  somebody,  or  ]emi  money  to  somdxMly , 
or  bought  aomething  of  somebody,  or  otherwise  obliged  somebod^^  or 
jobbed  for  somdx>dy,  who  knew  somebody  who  got  ike  keuteaaBit  ol  the 
county  to  nominate  him  for  tke  oommiaaion*'* 

"  On  the  commission  he  ia,  at  any  rate^"  said  L  "  And  ke  writea  to 
me  here,  that  he  will  be  g^  to  show  me^  in  operalkn,  tke  only  true 
system  of  pnson  disciptine ;  the  only  luichaUimgeabk  way  oC  making  sincere 
and  lasting  converts  and  peutents — ^whi^  you  know,  ia  by  acditary 
confinement.     What  do  you  say  P  " 

"  To  the  system  P  "  inquired  Traddlea,  looking  grave. 

^'  No.    To  my  accepting  tke  ofier,  and  your  goug  witk  me  P  " 

"  I  don't  obji^,"  aaid  Xraddles. 

'*  Then  I  *il  write  to  say  ao.  Yoik  remember  (to  aay  nothkg  of  oar 
treatment)  thk  same  CreaUe  turning  hia  sea  out  ef  doors,  I  suppose, 
and  the  life  he  used  to  lead  hia  wife  and  daughter  ?  ** 

*'  PerfeeUy;'  smd  Traddlea^ 

"  Yet,  if  you  'U  read  his  letter,  you  '11  find  he  is  the  tenderest  of  men 
to  prisoners  eonvieted  of  the  whole  cakadar  of  £ekniea,"  said  I ;  "  tkoogh 
I  can't  find  that  kk  tendemeas  extsnda  to  any  otkier  daaa  ol  created 
beings." 

Traddles  shmgged  kk  shonldars^  mA  wae  not  at  aB  anrprised.  I  had 
not  expected  kim  to  be»and  was  not  surprised  myself;  or  my  observation  of 
similar  practical  satirea  would  kave  been  but  scanty.  We  arranged  tke  time 
of  our  vkit,  and  I  wiote  aeeordingly  to  Mr.  Creakk  tkat  evening. 

On  the  appointed  day — ^I  think  it  was  the  next  day,  but  no  matter — 
Traddles  and  I  repaired  to  tke  prison  wkere  Mr.  Creakle  was  powerful. 
It  was  an  immense  and  solid  building,  erected  at  a  vast  expense.  I  could 
not  help  thinking,  as  we  approached  the  gate,  what  an  i^voar  would  ksve 
been  made  in  tke  country,  if  any  d^nded  man  kad  proposed  to  spend  one 
half  the  money  it  had  cost,  on  the  erection  of  an  industrial  sdiool  for  tke 
young,  or  a  house  of  refnge  for  the  deserving  old. 

In  an  office  that  might  kave  been  on  tke  ground-floor  of  the  ToAier  of 
Babel,  it  was  so  massively  constmeted,  we  were  presented  to  our  old 
adioolmaster;  who  was  one  of  a  gronp^  composed  of  two  or  three  of  the 
busier  sort  of  magistrates,  and  some  visitors  they  had  brought^  He  received 
me,  like  a  man  who  kad  fiormed  my  mkd  in  bygone  years,  and  had  always 
loved  me  tenderly.  On  my  introducing  Traddlea,  Mr.  CresJde  expressed,  in 
like  manner,  bnt  in  an  inferior  degree,  tkat  ke  kad  alwi^a  been  Traddles's 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  Onr  venerabk  instructor  was  a  great  deal 
older,  and  not  improved  in  appearance.  Hk  face  was  as  fiery  as  ever ; 
hk  eyea  were  as  small,  and  ratker  deeper  set.    The  scanty,  wet-looking 
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grey  hair,  by  which  I  remembered  him,  wa?    '  .  -t  ■:  »ne;  and  the  thidc 
veins  in  his  bald  head  were  none  the  more  aj>;  -.if '»   '    look  at. 

After  some  conversation  among  these  ^y''  i  ^  :  om  which  I  might 
have  supposed  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  to  be  legitimately 
taken  into  account  but  the  supreme  comfort  of  prisoners,  at  any  expense, 
and  nothing  on  the  wide  earth  to  be  done  outside  prison-doors,  we  began 
our  inspection.  It  being  then  just  dinner-time,  we  went,  first  into  the 
great  kitchen,  where  every  prisoner's  dinner  was  in  course  of  being  set 
out  separately  (to  be  handed  to  him  in  his  cell),  with  the  regularity  and 
precision  of  dock-work.  I  said  aside,  to  Traddles,  that  I  wondered 
whether  it  occurred  to  anybody,  that  there  was  a  striking  contrast  betweai 
these  plentiful  repasts  of  choice  quality,  and  the  dinners,  not  to  say  of 
paupers,  but  of  soldiers,  sailors,  laborers,  the  great  bulk  of  the  honest, 
working  community ;  of  whom  not  one  man  in  five  hundred  ever  dined  half 
so  well.  But  I  learned  that  the  '*  system  "  required  high  living ;  and,  in 
short,  to  dispose  of  the  system,  once  for  all,  I  found  that  on  that  head 
and  on  all  others,  "  the  system  "  put  an  end  to  all  doubts,  and  disposed  of 
all  anomalies.  Nobody  appeared  to  have  the  least  idea  that  there  was  any 
other  system,  but  the  system,  to  be  considered. 

As  we  were  going  through  some  of  the  magnificent  passages,  I  inquired 
of  Mr.  Creakle  and  his  friends  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  main 
advantages  of  this  all-governing  and  universally  over-riding  system?  I 
found  them  to  be  the  perfect  isolation  of  prisoners — so  that  no  one  man 
in  confinement  there,  knew  anything  about  another ;  and  the  reduction  of 
prisoners  to  a  wholesome  state  of  mind,  leading  to  sincere  contrition  and 
repentance. 

Now,  it  struck  me,  when  we  began  to  visit  individuals  in  their  ceEs, 
and  to  traverse  the  passages  in  which  those  cells  were,  and  to  have  the 
manner  of  the  going  to  chapel  and  so  forth,  explained  to  us,  that  there  was 
a  strong  probability  of  the  prisoners  knowing  a  good  deal  about  each  other, 
and  of  their  carrying  on  a  pretty  complete  system  of  intercourse.  This,  at 
the  time  I  write,  has  been  proved,  I  believe,  to  be  the  case ;  but,  as  it 
would  have  been  fiat  blasphemy  against  the  system  to  have  hinted  such  a 
doubt  then,  I  looked  out  for  the  penitence  as  diligently  as  I  could. 

And  here  again,  I  had  great  misgivings.  I  found  as  prevalent  a 
fashion  in  the  form  of  the  penitence,  as  I  had  left  outside  in  the 
forms  of  the  coats  and  waistcoats  in  the  windows  of  the  tailors'  shops. 
I  found  a  vast  amount  of  profession,  varying  very  little  in  character: 
varying  very  little  (which  I  thought  exceedingly  suspicious),  even  in 
words.  I  found  a  great  many  foxes,  disparaging  whole  vineyards  of 
inacdissible  grapes;  but  I  found  very  few  foxes  whom  I  would  have 
trusted  within  reach  of  a  bunch.  Above  all,  I  found  that  the  most  pro- 
fessing men  were  the  greatest  objects  of  interest ;  and  that  their  conceit 
their  vanity,  their  want  of  excitement,  and  their  love  of  deception  (which 
many  of  them  possessed  to  an  almost  incredible  extent,  as  their  histories 
showed),  all  prompted  to  these  professions,  and  were  all  gratified  by  them. 

However,  I  heard  so  repeatedly,  in  the  course  of  our  goings  to  and  fit), 
of  a  certain  Number  Twenty  Seven,  who  was  the  Favorite,  and  who  really 
appeared  to  be  a  Model  Prisoner,  that  I  resolved  to  suspend  my  judgment 
until  I  should  see  Twenty  Seven.     Twenty  Eight,  I  understood,  was  also 
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a  bright  particular  star ;  but  it  was  his  misfortune  to  have  his  glory  a  little 
dimmed  by  the  extraordinary  lustre  of  Twenty  Seven.  I  heard  so  much 
of  Twenty  Seven,  of  his  pious  admonitions  to  everybody  around  him,  and 
of  the  beautiful  letters  he  constantly  wrote  to  his  mother  (whom  he 
seemed  to  consider  in  a  very  bad  way),  that  I  became  quite  impatient  to 
see  him. 

I  had  to  restrain  my  impatience  for.  some  time,  on  account  of  Twenty 
Seven  being  reserved  for  a  conduding  effect.  But,  at  last,  we  came  to  the 
door  of  his  cell ;  and  Mr.  Creakle,  logking  through  a  little  hole  in  it, 
reported  to  us,  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  admiration^  that  he  was  reading 
a  Hymn  Book. 

There  was  such  a  rush  of  heads  immediately^  to  see  Number  Twenty 
Seven  reading  his  Hymn  Book,  that  the  little  hole  was  blocked  up,  six  or 
seven  heads  deep.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  and  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conversing  with  Twenty  Seven  in  all  his  purity,  Mr.  Creakle 
directed  the  door  of  the  cell  to  be  unlocked,  and  Twenty  Seven  to  be 
invited  out  into  the  passage.  This  was  done;  and  whom  should  Traddlcs 
and  I  then  behold,  to  our  amazement,  in  this  converted  Number  Twenty 
Seven,  but  Uriah  Heep ! 

He  knew  us  directly;  and  said,  as  he  came  out — with  the  old  writhe, — 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Copperfield  ?     How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Traddles  ?  " 

This  recognition  caused  a  general  admiration  in  the  party.  I  rather 
thought  that  everyone  was  struck  by  his  not  being  proud,  and  taking 
notice  of  us. 

*'  Well,  Twenty  Seven,"  said  Mr.  Creakle^  mournfully  admiring  him. 
**  How  do  you  find  yourself  to-day  ?  " 

"I  am  very  umble,  sir !  "  replied .XJriali, Heep.   • 

"  You  are  always  so.  Twenty  Seven,"  said  Mr.  Creakle. 

Here,  another  gentleman  asked,  with  extreme  anxiety :  "  Are  you  quite 
comfortable  ?  " 

**  Yes,  I  thank  you,  sir !  "  said  Uriah  Heep,  looking  in  that  direction. 
"  Far  more  comfortable  here,  than  ever  I  was  outside.  I  see  my  follies 
now,  sir.    That 's  what  makes  me  comfortable." 

SevenA  gentlemen  were  much  affected ;  and  a  third  questioner,  forcing 
himself  to  the  front,  inquired  with  extreme  feeling :  "  How.  do  you  find 
the  beef?" 

''  Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  Uriah,  glancing  in  the  new  direction  of  this 
voice,  "  it  was  tougher  yesterday  than  I  could  wish ;  but  it 's  my  duty  to 
bear.  I  have  committed  follies,  gentlemen,"  said  Uriah,  looking  rouud 
with  a  meek  smile,  "and  I  ought  to  bear  the  consequences  without 
repining." 

A  murmur,  partly  of  gratification  at  Twenty  Seven's  celestial  state  of 
mind,  and  partly  of  indignation  against  the  Contractor  who  had  given  him 
any  cause  of  complaint  (a  note  of  which  was  immediately  made  by 
Mr.  Creakle),  having  subsided,  Twenty  Seven  stood  in  the  midst  of  us,  as  if 
he  felt  himself  the  principal  object  of  merit  in  a  highly  meritorious  museum. 
That  we,  the  neophytes,  might  have  an  excess  of  light  shining  upon  us  all 
at  once,  orders  were  given  to  let  out  Twenty  Eight. 

I  had  been  so  much  astonished  already,  that  I  only  felt  a  kind  of  resigned 
wonder  when  Mr.  Littimer  walked  forth,  reading  a  good  book ! 
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"Twenty  Eight,"  wid  «  goBlleman  in  ^pM4ac)e^  i 
ipoken,  "you  conipliiined  lut  weet,  roy  good  felloir,  of  th>  a 
iiks  it  been  eioce  ? 

"  1  thank  ymi.  sir,"  Knkl  Mr.  Littiner,  "  it  bai  beta  bftt9  ■ 
miglit  t«ke  the  Ubertjr  of  eaying  bo,  sir,  I  doat  tWnk  Uw  w" 
boiled  with  it  is  quite  genuine ;  but  1  am  aware,  sir,  tW  L 
adultenitimi  of  millc,  in  Londtm,  and  that  the  article  ia  ■  f 
difficult  to  be  obtained." 

It  Bppcared  to  me  that  the  gcntieniBii  in  spectadca  b 
Eight  againEt  Mr.  Crcaklc's  Twenty  Seivn,  for  each  or  tban  took  I 
man  in  hand. 

"  What  b  your  state  of  mind,  Twenty  Eigbt  f  " 
spectides. 

"  I  thank  yon,  wr,"  returned  Mr.  Littimer ;  •*  1  see  aj  fi 
I  am  a  good  deal  troablud  when  I  think  of  the  sina  of  n 
panions,  sir ;  but  1  trust  they  may  litid  foi^renen." 

"You  are  quite    happy  youraeU'f"    eoid    tke    qvt 
encouragcmtttt. 

"  I   am   mueh  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  returned  Mr,  1 
fectly  M." 

*' I»  there  anything  at  all  on  your  nund,  mnrV" 
"  If  so,  menUon  it,  Twenty  Eight." 

"Sir,"  soid  Mr.  Littimer,  without  looking  up,  "if  my  eye*  J 
deceived  me,  there  ii  a  geutlemnu  present  who  was  aoqtiaintM  ip 
my  formeT  life.     It  may  be  profitalilu  to  that  geutlenua  '    *    ~ 
I  atlribute  my  past  foUJes,  entirely  to  having  lived  at 
the  service  of  young  men ;  and  to  havinf;  allowed  myaeU  itM 
them  into  weakneises,  which  I  bad  not  the  alrcn^  to  rei* 
that  gentleman  will  take  waruin",  sir,  and  will  »  ~ 

(reedom.  It  is  for  his  good.  I  am  eunscious  of  ray  own  J 
I  hope  he  may  repent  of  all  the  wtekeducas  and  Bin.  to  wbwfa  I 
a  party." 

I  observed  that  several  gentlemen  were  ahsding  tfaetr  eyea,  caA,  m 
one  band,  as  if  they  had  just  comH  mlo  cfaarch. 

"This  does  you   credit,   Twenty    Bight,"  ntwBed    iIm   i 
"  1  should  have  espeeted  it  of  you.     Is  there  anything  rite  P  " 

"  Sir,"  returned  Mr.  littimer,  nlightly  lifting  op  liia  a 
his  eyes,  "  there  was  a  young  woman  who  fell  into  diaiol 
I  endeavoured  to  save,  air,  but  eotdd  bdI  rescue.     I  bog  tlnld 
if  he  has  it  in  hia  [lowa,  to  inform  ikal  young  w 
forgive  her  her  bad  conduct  towards  myself;    and  thai   I  I 
rqwotence — if  he  wd]  be  so  good." 

"  I  have  no  doubt.  Twenty  Eight,"  TctnntDd  iKe  ipeitiMHr,  **ftl 
gentleman  you  refer  to  feeb  very  stronzly — aa  we  dD  amat— fAal 
have  m  properly  said.     Wc  will  not  dotam  yon." 

"I  thank  yon,  air,"  said  Mr.  Littimer.'    "Ocnilenen,  1  iriA  i 
good  day,  and  bc^ng  yon  and  your  fumilieg  will  abo  m 
and  amend!" 

With  Ibis,  Number  Twenty  Eigiit  retired,  aflw  a  fi 
and  Uriah ;  as  if  they  were  not  altogether  unknonti  to  o 
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flome  medium  of  coBimiiBioation ;  and  a  nuumor  went  ixnuid  ikit  group, 
as  Ida  door  slnii  upon  <him,  ihat  lie  -wm  a  nioflt  veepeetaUe  maa,  and  a 
beawtifidcaie. 

''I^ifir,  Twenty  Seven,"  said  Mr.  OeskK  enfteriBg^n  a  clear  stage  with 
Mi  jaan,  ''is  :tkere  anything  tint  any  one  eon  do  for  yon  ?  If  so,  men- 
niit. 

*'  I  would  umbiy  ask,  sir,"  retnmed  Uiiah,  with  a  jerk  of  his  aakfoknt 
liead,  "ibr  leave  to  write  again  to  mother." 

*'  It  shall  certainly  be  granted,"  said  Mr.  Qreskle. 

"  Thank  you,  sir  1  I  am  anxious  about  mother.  I  am  ^afimd  die  san't 
safe." 

Somdxxly  ineautiously  asked,  what  iromf  But  theve  was  a  scaadaHsed 
whif^  of  "  Hush ! " 

■<  Immortally  sale,  sir,"  returned  Uriahs  writhing  in  the  itkectum  of 
tbe  wuoe.  ''I  should  wish  mother  to  Iw  got  into  my  state.  I  never 
should  have  been  got  into  my  present  state  if  I  hadn't  oome  here.  I 
wish  mother  had  come  here.  It  would  he  better  for  everybody^  if  they 
got  took  up,  and  was  brought  hane.*' 

This  sentiment  gave  unbounded  satisfi&ctioii — greater  satisfaction,  I 
think,  than  anything  that  "had  passed  yet. 

"  BeicflPe  I  come  here,"  said  Uriah,  stealing  a  look  at  os,  as  if  he  would 
have  blighted  the  outer  world  to  which  we  belonged,  if  he  oould,  "  I  was 
gifien  to  follies ;  but  now  I  am  sensible  of  my  follies.  There's  a  deal  of 
nn  ontsids.  There's  a  deal  of  sin  in  mother.  There's  nothing  but  sin 
everywhere — except  here." 

"  You  are  quite  changed  ?  "  said  Mr.  Creakle. 

**  Oh  dear,  yes,  sir  I "  cried  this  hopefoi  penitent. 

"  Tou  wouldn't  relapse,  if  you  were  going  out  ?  "  adced  somebody  cilse. 

«  Oh  de-ar  no,  sir  1 " 

"Weill"  said  Mr.  Creakle,  ''this  is  very  gratifying.  You  have 
addressed  Mr.  Oopperfield,  Twenty  Seven.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything 
liiithertohimP" 

"  Yon  knew  me,  a  long  time  before  I  came  here  snd  was  chsnged,  Mr. 
Copperfield,"  said  Uriah,  looking  at  me ;  and  a  more  villainous  look  I 
never  saw,  even  on  his  visage.  ''  You  knew  me  when,  in  spite  of  my 
fdlHes,  I  was  umble  among  them  that  was  proud,  and  meek  among  them 
that  was  violent — you  was  violent  to  me  yourself,  Mr.  Copperfield.  Onoe, 
jon  struck  me  a  blow  in  the  £aoe,  yon  know." 

Greneral  eommiseration.    Several  indignant  glanees  directed  at  me. 

"  But  I  forgive  you,  Mr.  Copperfield,"  said  Uriah,  making  Ins  forgiving 
nntnfe  the  subject  of  a  most  impious  and  awful  parallel,  winch  I  shali  not 
record.  "  I  forgive  everybody,  it  would  ill  become  me  to  bear  malice. 
I  freely  forgive  you,  and  I  hope  you  'U  cmrb  your  passions  in  future.  I 
hopt  Mr.  W.  will  repeat,  and  Miss  W.,  and  all  of  that  sinM  lot.  You  've 
been  visited  with  affliction,  and  I  hope  it  may  do  you  good;  but  you'd 
better  have  come  here.  Mr.  W.  had  better  have  come  here,  and  Miss  W. 
too.  The  best  wish  I  could  give  yon,  Mr.  Copper£ekl,  and  give  all  of  yon 
gentlemen,  is,  that  you  could  be  took  vp  and  brought  here.  When  I 
Hunk  of  my  past  follies,  and  oiy  present  sUte,  I  am  sore  it  woakl  be  best 
finryou.    Ipiftyall  who  ain't  fanrnghtiierei" 
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He  suenked  buck  into  liis  cell,  amidst  a  little  cbonis  of  oppro) 
and  bolli  Traddles  and  I  experienced  a  great  relief  when  be  »n  tockMl 

It  was  a  characteristic  Tcature  in  this  lepeotance,  that  I  wh  bin  to : 
what  these  two  men  had  dout;,  to  be  there  nt  all.  TbtA  appnnd  tfl 
the  last  thing  about  wjiich  they  had  anything  (o  sty.  I  addrowd  015 
to  one  of  the  two  warders,  who,  I  suspected,  from  certnin  latent  iadjfunj 
in  their  faces,  knew  pretly  well  what  all  this  stir  wai  worth. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  I,  as  we  walked  along  the  passage,  "  what  fdi 
was  Number  Twenty  Seven's  last  '  folly  P'  " 

The  answer  was,  that  it  was  u  Bank  case. 

"  A  fraud  on  the  Bank  of  England  ?  "  1  aeked. 

"  Yes,  sir.  Fraud,  forgery,  and  conspiracy.  He  and  tame  oihi 
He  set  the  others  on.  It  was  a  deep  plot  fur  a  Urge  siun.  S«8ta 
transportation  for  life.  Twenty  Seven  was  the  knowingest  bird  of  ibe  , 
and  bad  very  nearly  kept  himself  safe :  but  not  quite.  The  Honk  wm  j 
able  to  put  salt  upon  Uis  tail — and  only  Just." 

"  Do  you  know  Twenty  Eight's  oifcncc  ?  " 

"  Twenty  Eight,"  returned  my  informant,  spenking  tliraugbiHit  n 
low  tone,  and  looking  over  bis  shoulder  as  wo  walked  along  the  pMu 
to  guard  himself  from  being  overheard,  in  such  an  unlawrii]  refocaa 
these  Immaculateg,  by  Creakle  and  the  rest ;  "Twenty  Ei^  (abo  tn 
portatiou)  got  a  place,  and  robbed  a  young  master  of  a  nutter  of  I 
hundred  and  lifty  pounds  in  money  and  valuables,  the  tiif;bt  IxifoM  li 
were  going  abroad,  I  particularly  recollect  his  case,  from  his  bong  li 
by  8  dwarf. 

"  A  what  ?  " 

"  A  little  woman.     I  have  forgot  her  name." 

"  Not  Mowcher  ? " 

"  That 's  it  I     He  had  eluded  pursuit,  and  was  goin^  to  Aiseriea  il 
flaxen  wig,  and  whiskers,  and  such  a  complete  disguiao  m  uera  jm 
in  all  your  botn  days ;  when  the  little  woman,  being  in  Southamptm, 
him  walking  along  the  street — picked  him  out  with  her  aliarp  eve  is 
moment — ran  betwixt  his  legs  to  upset  him — and  held  on  to  km  " 
grim  Death." 

"  Exeelleut  Miss  Mowcher !  "  cried  I. 

"  You  'd  have  said  so,  if  you  had  seen  her,  standing  on  a  choir  in 
witness-box  at  his  trial,  as  I  did,"  said  my  friend.  "  He  ent  her 
right  open,  and  pounded  her  in  the  most  brutal  manner,  whra  the  I 
him ;  but  she  never  loosed  her  hold  till  he  was  locked  op.  She  held  to  t 
to  him,  in  fact,  that  the  officers  were  obliged  to  take  'em  bolb 
She  gave  her  evidence  in  the  gamest  way,  and  was  highly 
by  the  Bench,  and  cheered  right  home  to  her  lodgings.  She  said 
Court  that  she  M  luive  took  him  single-banded  (on  account  of  what  ■!«  kai 
concerning  him),  if  he  had  been  Suison.    And  it  'a  my  bcJicf  bhc  wooU 

It  was  mine  too,  and  I  highly  respected  Miss  MowHiu-r  fiw  it. 

We  had  now  seen  all  (here  was  to  see,  Il  would  hnie  bean  in  iib 
represent  to  such  a  man  na  the  Worshipful  Mr.  Creakle.  that  T»<l 
Seven  and  Twenty  Eight  were  perfectly  couaialrat  and  imdingB) ;  tl 
exactly  what  they  were  then,  ihry  had  always  br«n  ;  Ih  '  ' 
knaves  were  just  the  subjects  to  make  that  sort  of  pn 
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place ;  that  they  knew  its  market- value  at  least  as  well  as  we  did,  in  the 
immediate  service  it  would  do  them  when  they  were  expatriated ;  in  a  word, 
fhat  it  was  a  rotten,  hollow,  painfully-suggestive  piece  of  business  altogether. 
We  left  them  to  their  system  and  themselves,  and  went  home  wondering. 

**  Perhaps  it 's  a  good  thing,  Traddles,"  said  I,  "  to  have  an  unsound 
Hobby  ridden  hard ;  for  it 's  the  sooner  ridden  to  death,'* 

•*I  hope  so,"  replied  Traddles. 


CHAPTER  LXn. 

A  LIGHT   SHINES   ON   HT  WAY. 


The  year  came  round  to  Christmas-time,  and  I  had  been  at  home  above 
two  months.  I  had  seen  Agnes  frequently.  However  loud  the  general 
Toioe  might  be  in  giving  me  encouragement,  and  however  fervent  the 
emotions  and  endeavours  to  which  it  roused  me,  I  heard  her  lightest  word 
of  praise  as  I  heard  nothing  else. 

At  least  once  a  week,  a|^d  sometimes  oftener,  I  rode  over  there,  and 
passed  the  evening.  I  usually  rode  back  at  night ;  for  the  old  unhappy 
sense  was  always  hovering  about  me  now — most  sorrowfully  when  I  left  her 
— and  I  was  glad  to  be  up  and  out,  rather  than  wandering  over  the  past 
in  weary  wakefulness  or  miserable  dreams.  I  wore  away  the  longest  part 
of  many  wild  sad  nights,  in  those  rides ;  reviving,  as  I  went,  the  thoughts 
that  had  occupied  me  in  my  long  absence. 

Or,  if  I  were  to  say  rather  that  I  listened  to  the  echoes  of  those  thoughts, 
I  should  better  express  the  truth.  They  spoke  to  me  from  afar  off.  I 
had  put  them  at  a  distance,  and  accepted  my  inevitable  place.  When  I 
read  to  Agnes  what  I  wrote ;  when  I  saw  her  listening  face ;  moved  her  to 
smiles  or  tears ;  and  heard  her  cordial  voice  so  earnest  on  the  shadowy 
events  of  that  imaginative  world  in  which  I  lived ;  I  thought  what  a  fate 
mine  might  have  been — but  only  thought  so,  as  I  had  thought  after  I  was 
married  to  Dora,  what  I  could  have  wished  my  wife  to  be. 

My  duty  to  Agnes,  who  loved  me  with  a  love,  which,  if  I  disquieted, 
I  wronged  most  selfishly  and  poorly,  and  could  never  restore ;  my  matured 
assurance  that  I,  who  had  worked  out  my  own  destiny,  and  <  won  what 
I  had  impetuously  Jeet  my  heart  on,  had  no  right  to  murmur,  and  must 
bear ;  comprised  what  I  felt  and  what  I  had  learned.  But  I  loved  her  : 
and  now  it  even  became  some  consolation  to  me,  vaguely  to  conceive  a  distant 
day  when  I  might  blamelessly  avow  it;  when  all  this  should  be  over;  when 
I  could  say  "  Agnes,  so  it  was  when  I  came  home ;  and  now  I  am  old, 
and  I  never  have  loved  since  1 " 

She  did  not  once  show  me  any  change  in  herself.  What  she  always  had 
been  to  me,  i»be  still  was ;  wholly  unaltered. 

Between  my  aunt  and  me  there  had  been  something,  in  this  connexion, 
since  the  night  of  my  return,  which  I  cannot  call  a  reistraint,  or  an  avoidance 
of  the  subject,  so  much  as  an  implied  understanding  that  we  thought  of  it 
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together,  but  did  nal  shape  .    ti  into  word*.     Wlra,  m 

to  our  old  cutltnn.  we  sat  be  al  night,  w*  oAen  Ul  lata  4 

train ;  m  DBturoll}',  and  as  ••-.  a  each  otiur,  u  if  m  had  v 

aervedly  eaid  ao.     But  we  preserved  an  nubrokeu  bi 

ahe  haid  rend,  or  portly  read,  ray  thoughts  that  nigkl  -,  and  '*■■*  'Vr  Uf '  1 

comprehended  nhy  I  gave  mine  no  more  dtatinct  cxprtuian. 

TliiB  CUri«tnias-tiine  being  come,  and  Agues  baTJitg  rcpoaad  ne  ik« 
confidence  in  me,  a  doubt  that  had  acrcTBl  times  arisnt  in  my  min^ 
nbether  she  eould  have  that  perception  of  the  true  state  of  id;  brtwi. 
which  restrained  her  with  the  apprehension  of  giving  me  pua — bepn  li 
oppress  me  heavily.  If  that  were  so,  my  aacriGcc  was  nothin{c ;  nTpMlitBl 
obbgation  to  her  unfulfilled;  and  every  poor  action  I  had  Bhrauk  froo,  I 
was  hourly  doing.  I  resolved  to  set  this  right  beyond  all  doubt ; — if  iDdi  b 
barrier  were  between  us,  to  break  it  down  at  once  with  a  dctcrmiuMi  haad. 

It  was — what  lasting  reason  have  I  to  remember  it  t — a  cold,  lian&. 
winter  day.  There  had  been  snow,  some  hours  before ;  and  it  lay,  net 
deep,  but  hard-froeen  on  the  ground.  Out  ut  tea,  heyaod  m  « ' 
the  n'iud  blew  raggedly  from  the  north.  I  bod  been  thtnldng  of  iU 
iug  over  those  mountain  wastes  of  snow  in  Switiailani],  tLea  a 
to  any  human  foot ;  and  had  been  speculating  wluch  waa  Uw  *"rH'Tf.  tiae 
solitary  regions,  or  n  deserted  ocean. 

"  Biding  to-day.  Trot  ?  "  said  my  aunt,  pulling  her  he«d  ia  al  the  in. 

"  Yes,"  said  1,  "  I  am  going  over  to  Caatetbiuj.  li  'a  k  good  day  M 
a  ride." 

"  I  hope  your  horse  may  think  so  too,"  said  my  auid ;  "  bol  it  f 
he  is  holding  down  his  bead  and  his  ears,  sUndin^  befbis  tlie  door  ti 
»8  if  he  thought  his  stable  preferable." 

Sly  aunt,  I  may  obsen'e,  allowed  my  horse  on  tha  (bilti 
but  had  not  at  all  relented  toward  the  dookayi. 

"  He  will  be  fresh  enough,  presently  !  "  said  I. 

"  The  ride  will  do  his  master  good,  at  all  evenla,"  obaetvod  Wff  ■ 
glanciag  at  the  papers  on  my  table.     "  Ah,  child,  you  poM  a  fwd  ■ 
bouis  licre '.  I  never  thought,  when  I  used  to  read  boolut  >d 
was  to  write  them." 

"  It '3  work  enough  to  read  them,  aometimes,"  I  rrfaimwj.    J 
writing,  it  has  its  own  charms,  auut." 

"  .AJi  <  1  see !  "  said  my  budL     "  Ambition,  lore  of  a 
palby,  and  much  more,  I  suppose?     Well:  go  tioagm' 

"  Do  you  know  anytliing  more,"  said  I,  standing  eon  _ 
—she  h&d  patted  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  oat  down  id  mj  c 
nttacbment  of  Agnes  F  " 

She  looked  up  m  my  Dsoe  a  little  while,  beCaie  rqiljfuig ; 

•'  1  think  I  do.  l>ot." 

"  Are  you  confirmed  in  your  impression t"  I  inqnliid. 

"  I  think  I  am.  Trot." 

She  looked  so   stcndfasUy  at  me :  with  a  kind  ot  d 
suspense  in  her  affection  :  that  I  aunuHOued  the  all 
show  ber  n  perfeclly  cheerful  face. 

"  And  wbat  is  more.  Trot — "  said  my  unL 

"  Tea  I  " 


**  ]  iiiak  AgnM  U  giriag  lo  in  amrkA." 

"  God  UcBs  bcT  I "  Mtid  I,  efaeerfuHy. 

"  God  bless  her  I "  said  m;  aunt,  "  and  her  htMtnnd  too  t " 

I  et^oed  it,  parted  from  vaj  aunt,  went  hghtij  dom  atain,  WMnted, 
and  rode  asray.  Tbere  was  gnaUr  reaaon  tian  heion  to  do  whtt  I  had 
raaOhed  to  do. 

How  well  I  recollect  the  wintry  ride!  Hie  frozen  partitles  oif  ice, 
hmdied  from  tbe  blades  of  grass  t:^  the  wind,  and  borne  aertxa  mf  fttee ; 
tbe  hanl  datter  of  the  horse's  bo(A,  bealii^  a  tone  upon  tte  gnrad ; 
the  stiff-tilled  soil ;  the  snow-drift,  lightly  eddying  in  the  «tialk-pU  as  the 
hnan  ruffled  it ;  tbe  anidung  team  with  the  waggon  c^  old  hi^,  stopping 
to  bMsthe  on  tbe  UK-top,  and  shaking  theii  bdls  mnsicaDy ;  tbe  whitened 
■lopea  and  «weepa  of  Down-lend  lying  agtUntt  the  dark  sky,  ai  if  they 
Htje  drawn  on  a  hnge  slate  * 

I  fixaid  Agnea  alons.  The  little  girls  had  gone  to  their  own  hraaes 
now,  and  she  was  alone  by  the  Are,  reading.  She  put  down  her  book  on 
sveing  me  come  in ;  and  having  wele<»ned  me  as  usual,  took  hw  work- 
baiket  and  sat  in  one  of  the  old-fashioned  windows. 

I  sat  beside  hw  on  the  window-seat,  and  we  talked  of  wlMt  I  was  doing, 
and  when  it  would  be  done,  and  of  tbe  progreae  I  had  made  sinse  my  last 
visit.  Agnes  was  very  cheerful ;  and  laughingly  predicted  that  I  should 
MM  becoiBC  too  hmoa  to  be  t^ked  to,  on  au^  aul^ecta. 

'"  S»  i  make  the  moat  of  the  present  time,  yon  see,"  add  Agaes,  "  and 
lalkto  you  while  I  may." 

Aa  I  tooked  at  her  beantiful  hee,  ^Mcrvadt  of  her  wort,  rin  rsiaid  her 
■Bid  cleat  eyes,  and  saw  that  I  was  looking  at  hei. 

"  Yoa  are  thooghtful  to-day,  Trotwood !  '* 

*'  Agnes,  shall  I  tell  yon  what  aboet  P    I  emat  to  teHym." 

She  put  aside  her  work,  m  she  was  used  to  do  when  m  were  sorlonly 
discussing  anything;  and  gave  me  her  whole  attention, 

"  My  dear  AgneSi  do  yoa  do«bt  my  being  true  to  you  ?  " 

"  Kb  1 "  she  answered,  with  a  look  of  astonishment. 

"  Do  yott  doubt  my  bemg  what  I  always  have  been  to  yon  P  " 

"  So  I  "  she  answered,  aa  before. 

"  Do  you  remember  that  I  tried  to  tell  yon,  when  I  came  home,  what  a 
debt  of  gnttitade  I  owed  yoa,  dearest  Agnes,  and  how  fervent^  I  felt 
towards  you  F  " 

"  I  remember  it,"  she  said,  gently,  "  Tery  weD." 

"  You  have  a  secret,"  said  I.     "  Let  me  share  it,  Agnes." 

She  cast  down  her  eyes,  snd  trembled. 

"  I  could  hardly  ^  to  know,  even  if  I  had  not  heard — but  flrom  Other 
lips  than  yours,  A^gnes,  which  seems  strange — that  there  is  some  one  upon 
whom  you  have  beatowed  the  treasure  <it  your  love.  Do  not  shut  me  out 
of  what  concerns  your  happiness  so  nearly  I  If  you  caa  trust  me,  as  yon 
say  you  can,  and  as  I  know  yoa  may,  let  me  be  youi  friend,  your  brother, 
in  this  matter,  of  all  others  1 " 

With  an  appealing,  almost  a  reproat^fiil,  ghuice,  she  rose  from  the 
window;  and  hurrying  across  the  room  as  if  without  knowing  where,  pnt  her 
hands  before  her  face,  and  bmal  into  such  tear*  aa  smote  me  to  the  heart. 

And  yet  they  awakened  something  in  me,  brin^g  promise  to  ny  heart. 
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Without  my  knowing  why,  these  tears  allied  thenudtet  wttli  the  q 
sad  smile  which  was  so  fixed  io  my  remembrance,  and  shook  ne  n 
hope  than  feat  or  sorrow. 

"  Agoes !     Sister  I     Dearest  I     What  have  I  done !  " 

"  Let  me  go  awny,  Tiotwood.     I  am  uot  wvU.     I  un  nol  hijmU^  1 
will  speak  to  you  by  and  by — another  time.     I  will  write  to  yon,     "" 
spesk  to  me  now.     Don't  1  don't !  " 

I  sought  to  recollect  what  5he  had  said,  when  I  had  spoken  to  Itrrai 
former  night,  of  her  affection  needing  no  return.  U  seemed  a  *<*y  m 
that  I  must  search  through  in  a  moment. 

"  Agnes,  1  cannot  bear  to  see  you  so,  and  think  that  I  have  be 
cause.     My  dearest  Kirl.  dearer  to  mc  than  anything  in  life,  if  j 
uubappy,  let  me  share  your  imhappiness.     If  you  arc  ib  need  of  hi 
counsel,  let  me  try  to  give  it  to  jou.     If  you  have  indeed  «  burden  J 
your  heart,  let  me  try  to  lighten  it.     For  whom  do  1  live  nmr.  i 
it  ia  not  for  you  !  " 

"  Oh,  spare  me  t     I  am  not  myself!     Another  time !  "  vu  sO  I  a 
distinguish. 

Was  it  a  selfish  error  that  was  leading  me  away?     Or,  1 
clue  to  hope,  was  there  something  opening  to  mc  that  I  bad  nol  i 
think  of? 

"  I  must  say  more.    I  cannot  let  you  leave  mc  so  I    For  Hnrm't  i 
Agnes,  let  us  not  mistake  each  otiier  afler  all  these  years,  utd  aS  ikM  ■ 
come  and  gone  with  them  1  I  must  speak  plainly.  If  you  bavo  mv  li 
thought  that  1  could  envy  the  happiuess  you  will  confer ;  that  I  od 
resign  you  to  a  dearer  protector,  of  your  own  choosing;   l&at  I  coi 
from  my  removed  place,  be  a  contented  witness  of  tour  joji  i" 
for  I  don't  deserve  it !     I  have  not  suffered  quite  in  vain.      lai 
taught  me  quite  in  vain.     There  ts  no  alloy  of  self  in  what  I  li 

She  was  quiet  now.     In  a  little  time,  slie  turned  her  pala  I 
me,  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  broken  here  and  there,  but  very  a 

"  I  owe  it  to  your  pure  friendship  for  me,  Trotwoo<l— 
I  do  not  doubt — to  tell  you,  you  are  mistaken.  I  can  do  i 
I  have  sometimes,  in  the  course  of  years,  wanted  help  and  t 
have  come  lo  me.  If  1  have  sometimes  been  unhappy,  llw  1 
passed  away.  If  I  have  ever  had  n  burden  on  )nyli(«rt,il  kaa^ 
lightened  for  me.  If  I  have  any  secret,  it  in — no  new  one ;  md  i^~- 
what  you  suppose.  I  cannot  reveal  tt,  or  diride  it.  It  kaa  loq;  h 
mine,  and  must  remain  mine." 

"  Agnca  1  Stay  1  A  moment ! " 

She  was  going  away,  but  I  detained  her.  I  clasped  mj  wa  ■! 
waist.  "In  the  course  of  yeara ! "  "It  is  nol  a  new  oimI' 
thoughts  and  hopes  were  whirling  through  my  mind,  and  oil  Ibe  < 
my  life  were  changing. 

"  Dearest  Agnea !  Whom  I  so  respect  and  honor— Rhom  I  ao  d 
love!  When  I  came  here  to-day,  I  thought  thai  nolhiDg  cbuU  L, 
wrested  this  confession  from  me.  I  thought  I  could  havn  kept  Una 
bosom  all  our  hves.  till  we  were  old.  But,  Allies,  if  I  Ibtd  mde«i  «" 
ue»-born  hope  that  I  may  ever  call  you  something  i  " 

widely  different  from  Siller  I " 
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Her  tears  fell  fiist ;  bnt  they  were  not  like  those  she  had  lately  shed, 
and  I  saw  my  hope  brighten  in  them. 

"  Agnes !  Ever  my  guide,  and  best  support  I  If  you  had  been  more 
mindful  of  yourself,  and  less  of  me,  when  we  grew  up  here  together,  I 
think  my  heedless  fancy  never  would  have  wandered  from  you.  But  you 
were  so  much  better  than  I,  so  necessary  to  me  in  every  boyish  hope  and 
disappointment,  that  to  have  you  to  confide  in,  and  rely  upon  in  every- 
thing, became  a  second  nature,  supplanting  for  the  time  the  first  and 
greater  one  of  loving  you  as  I  do !  *' 

Still  weeping,  but  not  sadly — joyfully  1  And  clasped  in  my  arms  as  she 
had  never  been,  as  I  had  thought  she  never  was  to  be  1 

"  When  I  loved  Dora — fondly,  Agnes,  as  you  know  "' 

"  Tes ! "  she  cried,  earnestly.     "  I  am  glad  to  know  it ! " 

"  When  I  loved  her — even  then,  my  love  would  have  been  incomplete, 
without  your  sympathy.  I  had  it,  and  it  was  perfected.  And  when  I 
lost  her,  Agnes,  what  should  I  have  been  without  you,  still ! " 

Closer  in  my  arms,  nearer  to  my  heart,  her  trembling  hand  upon  my 
shoulder,  her  sweet  eyes  shining  through  her  tears,  on  mine  I 

"  I  went  away,  dear  Agnes,  loving  you.  I  stayed  away,  loving  you. 
I  returned  home,  loving  you ! " 

And  now,  I  tried  to  tell  her  of  the  struggle  I  had  had,  and  the 
conclusion  I  had  come  to.  I  tried  to  lay  my  mind  before  her,  truly, 
and  entirely.  I  tried  to  show  her,  how  I  had  hoped  I  had  come  into  the 
better  knowledge  of  myself  and  of  her ;  how  I  had  resigned  myself  to  what 
that  better  knowledge  brought ;  and  how  I  had  come  there,  even  that  day, 
in  my  fidelity  to  this.  If  she  did  so  love  me  (I  said)  that  she  could  take 
me  for  her  husband,  she  could  do  so,  on  no  deserving  of  mine,  except  upon 
the  truth  of  my  love  for  her,  and  the  trouble  in  which  it  had  ripened 
to  be  what  it  was ;  and  hence  it  was  that  I  revealed  it.  And  O,  Agnes, 
even  out  of  thy  true  eyes,  in  that  same  time,  the  spirit  of  my  child-wife 
looked  upon  me,  saying  it  was  well ;  and  winning  me,  through  thee,  to 
tenderest  recollections  of  the  Blossom  that  had  withered  in  its  bloom ! 


"  I  am  so  blest,  Trotwood — ^my  heart  is  so  overcharged — ^but  there  is 
one  thing  I  must  say." 

"  Dearest,  what  ?  " 

She  laid  her  gentle  hands  upon  my  shoulders,  and  looked  calmly  in 
my  face. 

"  Do  you  know,  yet,  what  it  is  ?  *' 

"  I  am  afraid  to  speculate  on  what  it  is.     Tell  me,  my  dear.'* 

"  I  have  loved  you  all  my  life !  *' 

O,  we  were  happy,  we  were  happy !  Our  tears  were  not  for  the  trials 
(hers  80  much  the  greater),  through  which  we  had  come  to  be  thus,  but 
for  the  rapture  of  being  thus,  never  to  be  divided  more  1 

We  walked,  that  winter  evening,  in  the  fields  together ;  and  the  blessed 
calm  within  us  seemed  to  be  partaken  by  the  frosty  air.  The  early  stars 
began  to  shine  while  we  were  lingering  on,  and  looking  up  to  them  we 
thanked  our  God  for  having  guid^  us  to  this  tranquillity. 

We  stood  together  in  the  same  old-fashioned  window  at  m'ght,  when 
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tlie  moon  itbb  riiiiiing ;  AgDM  with  her  miiet  9jt»  raiMd  ■ 
ToUowing  her  rIbucg.     Long  miles  (^  iota  tb«n  optned  c 
mind;  anJ,  toiling  OD,  I  saw  a  rag^  way-worn  bpjr.feiMkaaiiid^ 
who  abould  come  to  call  orea  the  h«BJt  nov  btatuif  j^ 

It  was  nearly  dinner-time  nrxi  day  wbeo  wo  apftcarad  hefM 

She  w«s  up  in  my  eludy,  Peggotty  laid :  lAich  it  war  "■ ' 

in  rendiuass  and  order  bar  me.     Ws  fovod  liar,  in  her  t\ 

"  Goodoeea  me  t "  «aid  my  aunt,  peerieg  tluraai^  Ifa  dmk,  * 

ihis  you  're  bringing  home  P  " 

"  Agnes,"  said  I. 

As  we  bad  arranged  to  any  notbing  at  first,  my  aunt  was  not  a  littkd 
romfited.  She  dsrtcd  a  lu^>«ful  glnuce  at  me,  when  I  aaul  **  Agoaa  ;*  h 
seeing  that  I  looked  m  usual,  she  took  off  her  spectadc 
rulibed  her  nose  with  tiiein. 

She  greeted  Agnes  boartily,  nerertheleai ;  and  we  i 
lighted  parlor  down  ataira,  at  dinner.     My  annt  pnt  on  irm 
twice  or  thiice,  to  talce  another  look  at  me,  but  aa  oAeo  tao^ 
again,  disappointed,  ond  rubbed  her  nose  with  them.     Mn^tl 
comfiturc  of  &lr.  Dick,  who  knew  this  to  be  n  had  tymiiitom. 

"  By  the  by,  annt,"  said  I,  after  dkiner;  "  '  ' 
Agiiea  about  what  jou  t«ld  me." 

"  Then,  Trot,"  aaid  my  auut,  turning  ecsrltt,  "yoa  itii  < 
broke  your  promise," 

"  You  are  iwt  angry,  aunt,  I  trust  P     I  am  bwc  ym  WDat  Ih^  w 
you  learn  that  A^^b  is  not  unhappy  iu  aiiy  attaehmeiit." 

"  Stutf  nnc!  nonaense  ! "  said  my  annt. 

As  my  auut  appeared  t«  be  amtoyed,  I  thovght  the  brat  war  waa  taa 
her  aiiuoyance  short.  I  took  Agnes  in  my  arm  to  the  baefc  of  hwt  d 
nud  we  both  leaned  over  her.  My  auni,  with  one  dap  of  her  I 
one  look  through  b«r  spedades,  immediately  went  into  hyatmea,  far  11 
first  niul  only  time  in  nil  my  knowledge  of  her. 

The  byatcrics  called  up  PeggoHy.     The  moment  my  aiiiiL  w 
she  ficw  at  I'eggolly,  and  calling  her  n  silly  old  creatuiv,  bof 
nil  her  might.     After  that,  she  hugged  Mr.  Dick  (who  wna  hi|[Df 
but  a  good  deal  aurpiiead) ;  and  after  that,  told  them  why.  '~ 
all  happy  together. 

I  could  not  (lii)co?er  whether  my  aunt,  in  her  laat  abort  c 
with  me,  had  fallen  on  a  pious  fraud,  or  had  nnllr  inaUki 
my  roind.     It  was  quite  enough,  she  said,  tb«l  the  Iwd  ( 
was  going  to  be  moxried ;  and  that  I  now  kocw  better  Hum  U^m 
true  it  waa. 

We  were  married  willuD  a  fiortnigtit.  Traildlo  and  Saptij,  tmi  t 
and  lilr*.  Strong,  were  the  only  gnett»  at  oiir  quiet  nedclmg.  *** 
them  full  of  joy  j  ami  droro  nwny  together.  Claipcd  in  my 
I  held  the  source  of  orcry  wortiiy  aspiration  I  hnd  ertr  had  ;  thw  o 
of  myself,  the  rirde  of  my  life,  ray  owa,  my  wife;  my  imm^^  mkatt 
founded  OD  a  rock  I 
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Dearest  husband  1"  said  Agnes.  **  Now  that  I  may  call  you  by  that 
name,  I  have  one  thing  more  to  tell  yon.*' 

•*  Let  me  hear  it,  love." 

"  It  grows  oat  of  the  night  when  Dora  died.    She  sent  yon  for  me." 

«  She  did." 

**  She  told  me  that  she  left  me  something.  Can  you  think  what  it  was  ?  " 

I  believed  I  could.  I  drew  the  wife  who  had  so  long  loted  me^  closer 
to  my  side. 

"  She  told  me  that  she  made  a  last  request  to  me,  aid  left  mi  a  last 
charge.'* 

"  And  it  was *• 

<*  That  only  I  would  occupy  this  vacaxrt  place;** 

And  Agnes  laid  Jier  head  upon  my  breast,  and  wept;  and  I  wept  with 
her,  though  we  were  so  happy. 


CHAPTEE  LXm. 

A  VISITOB. 

What  I  have  purposed  to  noanl  is  neariy  finished ;  but  there  is  yet 
an  incident  conspicuous  in  my  msmoty,  on  which  it  often  reats  with 
delight,  and  without  which  one  thread  in  the  web  I  have  spun,  would 
have  a  ravelled  end. 

I  had  advanced  in  fame  and  fortune,  my  domestic  joy  was  perfect,  I 
had  been  married  ten  happy  years.  Agnes  and  I  were  sitting  by  the  fire, 
in  our  house  in  London,  one  night  in  spring,  and  three  of  our  children 
were  phiying  in  the  xoom,  when  I  was  told  that  a  stranger  wished  to 
see  me. 

He  had  been  asked  if  he  came  on  business,  and  had  answered  No ;  he 
had  come  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me,  and  had  come  a  long  way.  He 
was  an  old  man,  my  senrant  said,  and  looked  like  a  farmer. 

As  this  sounded  mysterious  to  the  children,  and  moreover  was  like  the 
beginning  of  a  fisvonte  story  Agnes  used  to  t^  them,  iniroduotory  to 
the  arrival  of  a  wicked  old  Fairy  in  a  doak  who  hated  every  body,  it 
produced  some  commotion.  One  of  our  boys  laid  his  head  in  his  mother's 
lap  to  be  out  of  harm's  way,  and  little  Agnes  (our  eldest  child)  left  her 
doll  in  a  chair  to  represent  her,  and  thrust  out  her  little  heap  of  goldon 
curis  from  between  the  window«curtains,  to  see  what  happened  next. 

"  Let  him  come  in  herel "  nii  L 

There  soon  appeared,  paasimi^  in  the  dark  doorway  as  he  entered,  a 
hale,  grey-haired  old  man.  LitUe  Agnes,  attracted  by  his  looks,  had  run 
to  bring  him  in,  and  I  had  not  yet  dearly  seen  his  face,  when  my  wife, 
starting  up,  cried  out  to  me,  in  a  pleased  and  agitated  voioe,  that  it  was 
Mr.  Peggotty ! 
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It  wai  Mr.  Feggotty.  An  old  man  now,  but  in  a  raddjr,  bmlj, 
old  age.  When  our  first  emotion  was  over,  and  he  ul  bdbre  tlw  ii 
with  the  children  on  hia  kaeei,  and  the  blaze  shining  on  kia  faea^ ' 
looked,  to  me,  as  vigorous  and  lobugt,  witbnl  aa  bandaoine,  an  old  m 
as  ever  I  had  sern. 

"  Uas'r  Davy,"  said  be.  And  the  old  uame  in  the  old  tooe  fell 
naturally  on  my  eai  1  "  Maa'i  Davy,  'tis  a  joyful  hour  as  1  see  yoa,  oa 
more,  'long  wilb  your  own  trew  wife  I  " 

"  A  joyful  hour  indeed,  oid  friend !  "  cried  I, 

"  And  these  heer  pretty  ones,"  esid  Mr.  IVggotty.     "  To  look  at  Uu 
heer  flowers  1  Why,  Mas'r  Davy,  you  nns  but  the  licighlh  of  ibe  lillleit  t4 
these,  when  I  first  see  you  !     When  Em'ly  wam't  no  bigger,  aiul  our  ] 
lad  were  ial  a  lad  I " 

"  Time  has  changed  me  more  than  it  has  changed  yon  aince  tlm,"  i 
I.  "  Sut,  let  these  dear  rogues  go  to  bed ;  and  as  no  bouse  in  Enjtland 
this  must  hold  you,  tell  me  where  to  send  for  your  Ingga^  (la  tfce 
black  bog  among  it,  that  went  so  far,  I  wonder  1),  and  then,  orcragiu 
Yarmouth  grog,  we  will  have  Ibc  tidings  of  ten  jeers  t  " 

"  Are  jou  alone  ?  "  asked  Agnes. 

"  Yes,  mn'am."  he  said,  kissing  her  hand,  "quite  alone" 

We  sat  bim  between  us,  not  knowing  how  to  give  Kim  wtki 
enough ;  and  as  I  began  to  listen  to  his  old  familiar  voice,  1  rould  I 
fancied  he  was  still  pursuing  hii  long  journey  in  search  of  )u>  dar 

"  It 's  a  mort  of  water,''  said  Mr.  Peggolty,  "  fur  to  come  bckms, 
on'y  stny  a  matter  of  fower  weeks.     But  water  Cspectalljr  when  'til  aiil) 
conies  nat'rn!  to  mc ;  and  friends  is  dear,  and  1  am  heer. — Which 
Terse,"  said  Mr.  Peggolty,  surprised  to  find  it  out,  "  though  I  hadn't  in 
intentions." 

".Vre  you  going  back  those  many  thousand  miles,  so  soon?"  aifa 
Agnes. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  he  returned.  "I  giv  the  promise  to  Em1y,  abte 
come  away.  You  see,  I  doen't  grow  younger  as  the  year*  cornea  reaa 
nnd  if  I  hadn't  sailed  as  'twas,  most  like  I  shouldn't  never  hare  doM ' 
And  it 's  alius  been  on  my  mind,  as  I  mutt  come  and  see  Mu*r  IHfj  tat 
your  own  sweet  blooming  self,  in  your  wedded  hoppioeu,  afon  1  ^ot 
be  loo  old." 

He  looked  Rt  us,  as  if  be  could  never  feast  his  eyes  on  ua  viiSBttBl 
Agneg  laughingly  put  back  some  scaltertd  locks  of  bis  grey  hair,  Ihat 
might  see  us  better. 

"  And  now  lell  us,"  said  I,  "  everj  thing  relating  to  yonr  forliuira." 

"  Our  fortuns,  Mas'r  Davy,"  be  rejoined,  "  is  toon  told.  We  ham 
fared  nobows,  but  fared  to  thrive.  We  've  alius  thrived.  Wc  V«  work 
as  we  ought  to  't,  and  maybe  wn  lived  a  Icetle  hard  at  iint  or  ao,  hat ' 
have  alius  thrived.  What  with  Ehrep-fartning,  ond  what  with  itai 
farming,  and  what  with  one  thing  and  what  with  t'otbrr,  we  an  u  wbH 
do,  as  well  could  be.  Theer  's  been  kiender  a  blessing  fell  upon  ua,"  i 
Mr.  Peggotty,  reverentially  inclining  his  bend,  "  and  we  've  doDa  ma 
bnt  prot]>er.  'J'hat  is,  in  the  long  run.  If  not  yesterday,  wlijr  ^bn  to^ 
If  not  lo-day,  why  then  to-moriow." 
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And  Emily  ?  "  said  Agnee  anil  I,  both  tojccther. 
Btnly,"  said  "  he,  arter  you  left  her,  mu'om — and  I  nerer  henril  hsr 
Myittg  of  her  prayers  at  night,  t'other  side  the  canvaa  scrcea,  when  r.-ei 
was  settled  in  the  Bush,  but  what  I  heeril  your  name — and  arter  the  and 
me  loit  light  of  Mas'r  Davy,  that  Iheer  shining  Bundovn — was  that  low,  at 
first,  that,  if  she  Itad  kaon'd  then  trhnt  Mas'r  Davy  kep  from  us  so  kind 
and  thoiilful,  'lis  my  opinion  she  'd  have  drooped  away.  But  Ihetr 
was  some  poor  folks  aboard  as  had  illness  among  'em,  and  she  took 
care  of  them;  and  thecr  was  the  children  in  our  company,  and  she 
took  care  of  them ,-  and  so  she  got  to  be  busy,  and  to  be  doing  good,  and 
that  helped  her.'' 

"  When  did  she  first  hear  of  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  kep  it  from  her  arter  I  heerd  on't,"  said  Sir.  Pepgotty,  "going 
on  nigh  a  year.  We  was  living  then  in  a  solitary  place,  but  among 
the  beautifullest  trees,  and  with  the  roses  a  covering  our  Beein  to  th« 
roof.  Theer  come  along  one  day,  when  I  was  out  a  wo^jdng  on  the 
land,  a  traveller  from  our  own  Norfolk  or  Suffolk  in  England  (I  doeu't 
rightly  mind  which),  and  of  course  we  took  him  in,  and  giv  him  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  made  him  welcome.  We  oil  do  that,  all  the  colony  over- 
He  'd  got  an  old  newspaper  with  him,  and  some  other  account  in  print  of 
the  storm.  That 's  how  she  know'd  it.  When  I  come  home  at  night,  I 
found  she  know'd  it." 

He  dropped  his  voice  ns  he  said  these  words,  and  the  gravity  I  so  well 
remembered  overspread  his  face, 

"  Did  it  change  her  much  P  "  we  asked. 

"  Aye,  for  a  good  long  time,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head ;  "  if  not  to  this 
present  hour.  But  1  think  the  solJtoode  done  her  good.  And  she  had  n 
deal  to  mind  in  the  way  of  poultry  and  the  Uke,  and  minded  of  it,  and 
come  through.  I  wonder,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  "if  you  could  se«  my 
Em'ly  now,  Mas'r  Davy,  whether  you'd  know  her !  '* 

"  Is  she  so  altered  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  I  doeu't  know.     I  see  her  ev'ry  day,  and  docn't  know;  but,  odd- 

jes,  I  have  thowt  so.     A  slight  figure,"  said  Mr.  Peggotlj',  looking  nt 

;  fire,  "  kiender  worn ;  soft,  sorrowful,  blue  eyes ;  a  delicate  face ;  a 
Ijiritty  bend,  leaning  a  little  down;  a  quiet  voice  and  way — timid  a'most. 
That  "s  Em'ly !  " 

We  silently  observed  him  as  he  sat,  still  looking  at  the  fire. 

"  Some  thinks,"  he  said,  "as  her  affection  was  ill-bestowed;  some,  »» 
her  marriage  was  broke  off  by  death.  No  one  knows  how  'tis.  She 
might  have  married  well,  a  mort  of  times,  'but,  uncle,"  she  says  to  me, 
'  that 's  gone  for  ever.'  Cheerful  along  with  me ;  retired  when  others  is 
by ;  fond  of  going  any  distance  fur  to  teach  a  child,  or  fur  to  tend  n  sick 
person,  or  fur  to  do  some  kindness  tow'rds  a  young  girl's  wedding  (and 
ahe  's  done  a  many,  but  has  never  seen  one) ;  fondly  loving  of  her  unele ; 
patient ;  liked  by  young  and  old ;  sowt  out  by  oil  Ihul  has  iinv  trouble. 
That 's  Em'ly  I  " 

kHe  drew  his  hand  across  his  face,  and  with  a  balf-aupprcssed  sigh  looked 
!p  from  the  fire. 
"  la  Martha  with  you  yet?  "  I  asked. 
"  Martha,"  he  replied  "  got  married,  Mas'r  Diivy,  in  the  second  year. 
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A  young  niiin,  a  farm-Iaborv,  as  oome  bj  ns  on  his  wkt  to  mmket  m 
his  ina9'i''«  drsys — n  joiiriity  of  over  Iitb  hundred  milr,  tbeer  a»d  b 
mnde  offers  fur  to  take  her  fur  hii  wife  (wivt^  ii  very  mne  tltnerVM 
then  Ui  set  ap  fur  thdr  two  srlv«s  in  the  Bush.     She  ipake  lo  nw  It 
tcli  him  her  tiew  story,     I  did.     Tltey  was  manwl.  md  ihty  lw»  t 
iiUDiired  milo  sirny  froni  nny  Toini-s  but  tbeit  own  aad  Uie  niigrng  liii 

"  Mrs,  Giitnmidgf?  "  !  suggwiteJ. 

It  WHS  a  pleasant  key  to  touch,  for  Mr.  Peggnttj  !Siidad<r  Innt  h 
roar  of  kughter,  and  rubbed  Hm  Laid*  up  tmd  down  lut  I(|;i^  m  h>  hi 
been  aecuaUnniid  to  do  when  h«  cnjc^ed  huni^  in  tlw  b 
boat. 

"  Would  you  believe  it  I  "  he  wid.     "  Why,  ion 
for  to  mnrry  iiT.'     If  a  ship's  nook  that  was  tnrnii>ir  wUlttr,  Uaa'r  Ihrj, 
didn't  moke  offers  fur  to  mmny  MiMJs  Gummidge.  i  'm  Qorawd— 
can't  say  no  fairer  than  that  I  " 

I  nercr  sny  Agnes  ku^  so.     This  sodden  vtHacy  at  tfw  fMrt  oTS 
Pcgpotty  was  ao  delightful  to  her,  tliat  she  oould  not  learo  off  h 
and  the  mcrre  ^e  laughed  the  more  she  made  me  lanfi,  and  tkm 
Mr.  Peggotly's  ecstasy  became,  and  the  more  fae  rubbed  his  legi. 

"And  what  did  Mre.  Gnmmidge  sty?"  1  askod,  «b«i  1  i  "' 
enough. 

"  If  you  '11  believe  me,"  returned  Mr.  Peggotty,  "  Mi 
'stead  of  saying  '  thank  you,  I  'm  moch  obleeged  to  yon,  I  „     _ 

to  change  my  condition  at  my  time  of  life,'  np'd  with  ■  baeWc  ir« 
standing  by,  and  laid  it  over  that  theer  ship's  cmk'a  head  *tSt  bs  • 
out  for  help,  and  1  went  in  and  reskied  of  him." 

Ur.  P^gotty  burst  into  n  great  roar  of  laughter,  awl  Agne*  m 
kept  him  company. 

"Bnt  I  must  say  this,  for  the  good  creetur,"  he 
face  when  we  were  quite  exhautt^d ;  "  she  has  beoa  aO  abe  ■ 
be  lo  ua.  and  more.  She's  the  nilliogest,  the  trewcat,  tfaa  I 
helping  iroinaii,  Maa'r  Uavy,  as  erer  dmw'd  the  breath  of  IHb.  T  K 
nerer  know'd  ber  to  be  lone  and  lorn,  for  a  sin^c  minota,  lot  mm  • 
the  colony  was  all  afore  us,  and  we  was  new  lo  it.  And  tf "  * " 
old'un  is  a  thing  she  never  done,  I  do  assure 
England ! " 

"  Now,  last,  not  least,  Mr.  Micawber,"  aaid  1.     " 
obligation  lie  incurred  here — even  to  Traddles's  bill,  you  i 
dear  Agnes — and  therefore  we  may  lake  it  for  grantMl  that  b*  It4i 
well.     Bat  what  is  the  latest  news  of  bin  P  " 

Mr.  Fbggotty,  with  a  smile,  put  his  hand  in  hia  bmal-ponkd,  ■ 
[iroduccd  a  flat-folded,  paper  parcel.  From  which  he  took  oat,  i 
cue,  n  little  odd-looking  newspaper. 

"  You  are  to  unncratan',  Mas'r  DaTy,"  nid  he,  "  as  w«  ban  Ut  d 
Bush  now,  being  so  well  to  do  ;  and  have  gona  rigbtai 


call  a  towi 


a  the  Bush  near  y' 
"  Blesa  you,  yes,"  said  Mr,  Pcggotty,  "and  turned  lo  wit 
'er  wish  to  meet  a  belter  gen'lmau  for  turning  to.  whli  ■ 
n  that  thoer  bald  bead  of  hia,  a  panpiriog  in  tl»  am,  H»V  S 
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'till  I  a'most  thovt  it  would  hxve  melted  wmf.  And  now  he's  « 
Magistrate.'' 

"  A  Magistrate,  eh  ?"  laid  L 

Mr.  Peggotty  pointed  to  a  certain  paragraph  in  the  newspaper,  where  I 
read  aloud  as  followi*  from  the  "  Port  Middlebay  Times  :" 

"^^  The  public  dinner  to  our  disticguished  fellow-colonist  and  towns- 
man, WiLKiNS  MiCAWBER,  EsauiRE,  Poft  Middlebay  District  Magistrate, 
came  off  yesterday  in  the  large  room  of  the  Hotel,  which  was  crowded  to 
sii£E6cation.  It  it  estimated  that  not  fewer  than  fortj^seren  persons  most 
have  been  accommodated  with  dinner  at  one  time,  exclusive  of  the  oom- 
pany  in  the  passage  and  on  the  stairs.  The  beauty,  feshion,  and  exclu- 
sivenesB  of  Port  Middlebay,  flocked  to  do  honor  to  one  so  deservedly 
esteemed,  so  highly  talented,  and  so  widely  popular.  Doctor  Mell  (of 
Colonial  Salem-House  Grammar  Sdiool,  Port  Middlebay)  presided,  and 
on  his  right  sat  the  distinguished  guest.  After  the  removal  of  the  doth, 
and  the  singing  of  Non  Nobis  (beautifully  executed,  and  in  which  we  were 
at  no  loss  to  distinguish  the  bell-like  notes  of  that  gifted  amateur, 
WiLKiNS  MiGAWBER,  EsauiRE,  Junior),  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic 
toasts  were  severally  given  and  rapturously  received.  Doctor  Mdl,  in  a 
speech  replete  with  feeling,  then  proposed  '  Our  distinguished  Guest,  the 
ornament  of  onr  town.  May  he  never  leave  us  but  to  better  himadf,  and 
may  his  snecess  among  ua  be  such  as  to  render  his  bettering  himself 
iiqxnsibk!'  The  dieering  with  which  the  toast  was  received  defies 
description.  Again  and  again  it  rose  and  fell,  like  the  waves  of 
ocean.  At  length  all  was  hushed,  and  Wilkins  Micawber,  EsauiRE, 
presented  himnlf  to  return  thanks.  Far  be  it  from  us,  in  the  present 
comparatively  imperfect  state  of  the  resources  of  our  establishment,  to 
endeavour  to  follow  our  distinffoished  townsman  through  the  smoothly- 
flowing  periods  of  his  polished  and  highly-ornate  addros !  Suffice  it  to 
observe,  that  it  was  a  masterpiece  of  doquence ;  and  that  those  passages 
in  which  he  more  particularly  traced  his  own  successful  career  to  its 
source,  and  warned  the  younger  portion  of  bis  auditory  from  the  shoals  of 
ever  incurring  pecuniary  liabilities  whieh  they  were  unable  to  liquidate, 
brought  a  tear  into  the  manliest  eye  pesent.  The  remaining  toasts  were 
Doctor  Mell  ;  Mrs.  Micawber  (who  gracefully  bowed  her  acknow- 
ledgments from  the  side-door,  where  a  galaxy  of  beauty  was  elevated  on 
chairs,  at  once  to  witness  and  adorn  the  gratifying  scene) ;  Mrs.  Bidoer 
Be06  (late  Miss  Micawber) ;  Mrs.  Mell  ;  Wilkivs  Micawber, 
Esqvibe,  Junior  (who  convulsed  the  assembly  by  humorously  remarking 
that  he  found  himself  unable  to  return  thanks  ih  a  speech,  bat  would  do 
so,  with  their  permission,  in  a  song) ;  Mrs.  Micawbee's  Family  (wdi* 
known,  it  is  needless  to  remark,  in  the  mother-country),  he.  be.  fcc.  At 
the  conehision  of  the  proceedings  the  tables  were  cleared  as  if  by  art*- 
OAgio  for  dancing.  Among  the  votaries  of  Terpsichore,  who  disported 
themselves  until  Sol  gave  warning  for  departure,  Wilkins  Mionwber, 
Ssquin^  Junior,  and  the  lovely  and  accomplished  Miss  Heleoa,  fourth 
daughter  of  Doctor  Mell,  were  particularly  remarkable." 

I  was  looking  back  to  the  name  of  Doctor  Mell,  pleased  to  have 
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discovered,    in   these   Imppitr   circumatHtices,  Mr.  Mdl,   fonneriy  ] 
pinched  usher  to  my  Midrlleaei  magistrate,  wlwn  Mr.  Pcggolty  ^ 
to  anotbcT  part  of  the  paper,  my  eyes  rested  on  my  own  name,  a 
thus: 

"  TO  DAVID  COPPERFIELD,  ESaUIBE, 


"the  eminent  adtbub. 

"My  Dear  Sib, 

"  Yenrs  have  elnpseit,  since  1  had  an  opportunity  of  o 
perusing  the  Lineaments,  now  familiar  to  the  imaginations  of  a 
able  portion  of  the  civilised  world. 

"But.  my  dear  sir,  though  estranged  (by  the  force  of  ctre 
over  nbich  1  have  had  do  controul)  from  the  personal  toattj  of  tl 
friend  and  companion  of  my  youth,  I  have  not  been  tuunindfut  vl  h 
soaring  flight.     Nor  have  1  been  debarred, 

Tliongb  ccM  lietwtdn  ns  braid  lu'  rotrai, 
(BVKSs)    from   partidpating  in   the   intellectual   feasla   lie    hn  i 
before  ns. 

"  I  cannot,  therefore,  alio*  of  the  departure  from  tbii  placv  of  i 
individual  whom  we  mutually  rr.spect  nnd  esteem,  without,  my  dear  ■ 
taking  this  public  opportunity  of  thanking  you,  ou  my  own  behalf,  la 
I  may  undertake  to  add,  on  tbat  of  the  whole  of  the  lohabilaiitt  | 
Port  Middlebay,  for  the  gratiticntion  of  whJeh  you  are  tlie  iBtit 

"Go  on,  my  dear  airl  You  are  not  unknown  here,  ywi  i 
unappreciated.  Though  '  remote,'  we  »re  neither  '  anfrimded.*  ' 
choly,'  nor  (I  may  add)  'alow.'  Go  on,  my  dear  sir,  in  your  E»«le 
course  I  The  Inhabitants  of  Port  Middlebay  may  at  leut  aipn  to  wttk 
it,  with  delight,  with  enterlainmcut,  with  instruction  ! 

"  Among  the  eyes  elevated  towards  you  from  thie  portion  of  tW  !|fc>t< 
will  ever  be  found,  wliiie  it  has  light  and  life, 
"The 


"Hagutnlc" 

I  found,  on  glanang  at  the  remaining  contents  of  the  nemxptipa,  t 
Mr.  Micawber  wag  a  diligent  aud  catecmcd  correspondent  of  tint  Jo« 
There  was  another  letter  from  him  in  the  same  piper,  tmidiiiig  >  bri  _ 
there  was  an  advertisement  of  a  coUcf^on  of  similni  letten  by  kim,  la  tt 
shortly  republished,  in  a  neat  volume,  "with  considerable  additicMi;' 
and,  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  tbe  Lrading  Article  wna  kia  aliA. 

We  talked  much  of  Mr.  Micawber,  on  many  other  eietung*  •rhflt  Mr. 
Peggotty  rematiicd  with  us.  Ho  lived  with  us  during  Uia  wbota  Wm  of 
his  stuy, — which,  I  think,  was  something  less  tbon  a  month,  tad  ki> 
sitter  and  my  nunt  came  to  Ixindon  to  see  bim.  Afcne*  and  I  fuiti 
from  Lim  abonrdship,  when  he  sailedj  and  we  shall  nerer  part  ftOB  tiM 
more,  on  earth. 
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Bat  before  he  left,  he  went  with  me  to  Yarmouth,  to  see  a  little  tablet 
I  had  put  up.  in  the  churchyard  to  the  memory  of  Ham.  While  I  was 
copying  the  plain  inscription  for  him  at  his  request,  I  saw  him  stoop,  and 
gather  a  tuft  of  grass  from  the  grave,  and  a  little  earth. 

*'For  Em'ly/'  he  said,  as  he  put  it  in  his  breast.  *'I  promised, 
Mas'r  Davy." 


CHAPTEE  LXIV. 

A  LAST  BBTBOSFECT. 

And  now  my  written  story  ends.  I  look  back,  once  more — for  the  last 
time — before  I  close  these  leaves. 

I  see  myself,  with  Agnes  at  my  side,  journeying  along  the  road  of  life. 
I  see  our  children  and  our  friends  around  us ;  and  I  hear  the  roar  of  many 
voices,  not  indifferent  to  me  as  I  travel  on. 

What  faces  are  the  most  distinct  to  me  in  the  fleeting  crowd  P  Lo, 
these ;  all  turning  to  roe  as  I  ask  my  thoughts  the  question  I 

Here  is  my  aunt,  in  stronger  spectacles,  an  old  woman  of  fourscore 
years  and  more,  but  upright  yet,  and  a  steady  walker  of  six  miles  at  a 
stretch  in  winter  weather. 

Always  with  her,  here  comes  Peggotty,  my  good  old  nurse,  likewise  in 
spectacles,  accustomed  to  do  needlework  at  night  very  close  to  the  lamp, 
but  never  sitting  down  to  it  without  a  bit  of  wax  candle,  a  yard  measure 
in  a  little  house,  and  a  work-box  with  a  picture  of  St.  Paul's  upon 
the  lid. 

The  cheeks  and  arms  of  Peggotty,  so  hard  and  red  in  my  childish  days, 
when  I  wondered  why  the  birds  didn't  peck  her  in  preference  to  apples, 
are  shrivelled  now ;  and  her  eyes,  that  used  to  darken  their  whole  neigh- 
bourhood in  her  face,  arQ  fainter  (though  they  glitter  still) ;  but  her  rough 
foreiinger,  which  I  once  associated  with  a  pocket  nutmeg  grater,  is  just 
the  same,  and  when  I  see  roy  least  child  catching  at  it  as  it  totters  from 
my  aunt  to  her,  I  think  of  our  little  parlor  at  home,  when  I  could  scarcely 
walk.  My  aunt's  old  disappointment  is  set  right,  now.  She  is  godmother 
to  a  real  living  Betsey  Trottrood ;  and  Dora  (the  next  in  order)  says  she 
spoils  her. 

There  is  something  bulky  in  Peggotty*s  pocket.  It  is  nothing  smaller 
than  the  Crocodile-Book,  which  is  in  rather  a  dilapidated  condition  by  this 
time,  with  divers  of  the  leaves  torn  and  stitched  across,  but  which  Peggotty 
exhibits  to  the  children  as  a  precious  relic.  I  find  it  very  curious  to  see 
my  own  infant  face,  looking  up  at  me  from  the  Crocodile  stories ;  and  to 
be  reminded  by  it  of  my  old  acquaintance  Brooks  of  Sheffield. 

Among  my  boys,  this  summer  holiday  time,  I  see  an  old  man  making 
giant  kites,  and  gazing  at  them  in  the  air,  with  a  delight  for  which  there 
are  no  words.    He  greets  me  rapturously,  and  whispers,  with  many  nods 
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sad  wiiJcs,  "  Trotwood,  jou  vill  be  glad  to  heat  that  1  thill  ffaiUdfl 

Ucmorial  when  I  have  luithiDg  elwi  Ut  do.  and  that  jaar  nntS  thca^H 
eatrooidinar;  troinan  ia  the  world,  air !  "  S 

Who  ia  ih'is  bent  loily,  lupporliiig  hcnelT  by  a  slick,  and  iifcMWMgti^[ 
eountenance  in  which  Iberc  are  some  traces  of  old  pride  and  ^''■i^HM^I 
coiitending  with  n  ({uerulous,  imbtuil^,  fretful  waiKlcring  of  the  ii^^^^^l 
is  in  B  gurdeu ;  and  near  her  stands  a  sliurp,  dark,  wilherttl  *tt|^^^^H 
a  white  Bear  ou  her  Up.     Let  me  hear  ivUul  ihey  say.  ^^^^H 

"  Bosn,  I  have  forgotleo  this  gentleman's  naroe."  ^M 

Rosa  bends  o*er  her,  and  calls  to  hef,  *'  Mr,  Copperfield."  H 

"  I  am  gUd  to  see  you,  sir.  I  am  sorry  to  observe  yon  are  in  BUanfa^| 
I  hope  Time  will  b«  good  to  you ! "  ^M 

Her  Impatient  attendant  scolds  her,  telli  her  I  an)  not  in  iimuiibi^| 
bids  her  look  again,  trici  to  rouse  her.  ~fl 

"  You  have  seen  my  son,  sir,"  says  the  elder  lady.  "  An  fow 
reoODCiled  P  "  B 

Looking  fixedly  at  me,  she  puts  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  and  maa^| 
Suddenly,  she  cries,  in  a  terrible  voice,  "Hoaa,  cone  to  mc.  U«ia  dcadlV 
Rosa,  kneeling  at  her  feet,  by  torus  caresses  her,  and  quirrela  with  hitvfl 
now  fiercely  telling  her,  "  I  ioved  him  better  than  yow  ever  didl  "* — M^| 
soothing  her  to  sleep  on  her  breast,  like  a  sick  child.  Hioa  t  laavi  ihoafl 
thus  1  always  fiod  them ;  thus  they  wear  their  time  anaj,  ban  Jts  ifl 
year.  ■ 

WliBt  ship  comes  sailing  home  &om  India,  and  what  Emclbh  Uj  tU 
this,  married  to  a  growling  old  Scotch  Crteaus  with  great  fiapa  of  aidfl 
Cgn  this  be  Julia  Mdls  ?  fl 

Indei^d  it  ia  Julia  Mills,  peevish  and  fine,  with  a  blad:  man  tftoofl 
cards  and  letters  to  her  oua  golden  salver,  and  a  copper-colmwt  «ama^| 
linen,  with  a  bright  handkerchiefround  her  head,  to  serve  h«r  TiflaiBi^H 
dressing-room.  But  Julia  keeps  no  diary  in  these  days ;  wem  ""^l 
AJTection's  Dirge ;  eternally  quarrels  with  the  old  Sootdi  Cnnna,  «te^M 
a  sort  of  yellow  bear  with  a  tanned  bide.  Julia  is  steeped  ia  mooff  1*  Ik*  n 
throat,  and  talks  and  thinks  of  nothing'  else.  I  Ukra  btx  faetttf  ii  ^  I 
Desert  of  Sahara.  m 

Or  perhaps  this  u  the  Desert  of  Sahara  I    For,  though  J  alia  bu  ■  Mil^H 
house,  and  mighty  company,  and  sumptuous  dinners  etrary  dqr,  I  aee  ^H 
green  growth  near  her ;  nothing  that  can  ever  coros  t«  fruit  ot  '■>*HH 
yfiuA  Julia  calls  "  society,"  I  see ;  among  it  Mr.  Jack  llaldoa,  fant  1^^ 
Futenl  Place,  sneering  at  the  hand  that  gave  it  liim,  and  apeakia^  lo  bhTI 
of  the  Doctor,  ns  "so  charmingly  autioue."     Jiut  when  XicKty  k  tfce 
name  for  such  hollow  gcntlemeu  and  ladies,  Jidia,  and  when  ita  taiaJing 
is  professed  indifference  to  everything  that  can  advanea  at  ou  ntairi 
mankind,  1  think  we   must  have  lost  ooraelres  in  ^thal  suae  Daatrt  tf  J 
Sahara,  and  hud  better  find  the  way  out. 

And  lo,  the  Doctor,  always  our  good  friend,  laboriac   al    bia  Di^-  | 
tionnrj-  (somewherij  about  the  letter  Dl.  and  happy  ia  bis  heme  and  i 
Also  the  Old  Soldier,  on  ■  considerably  reduced  footing,  and  bgr  an  a 
10  influential  as  in  days  of  yore! 

Working  at  his  chambcra  m  the  Temple,  wilh  a  boqr  ■ 
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box  (nlMn  fa«  i*  Bot  Uld)  nsde  non  lebeUiooi  thaa  erer  by  the  oonatant 
firictioii  of  his  ia.wjtx't-vig,  I  tawM,  in  a  kUr  tima,  upon  my  dear  old 
^IVaddles.  His  table  is  coTered  with  tliiclc  piles  of  papers ;  aod  I  say,  as 
]  look  aroand  me : 

"  If  SagibQ  iRttfi  jaw  clmk,  now,  l^addlaa,  At  wonld  bore  enoagh  to 
-  dol" 

"  yoa  may  lay  that,  my  dear  Oojtperiield  I  Bat  those  weie  capital 
day*,  too,  in  HolWn  Court  t    Were  thaj  not  P " 

"  When  she  told  yon  you  would  be  a  Judge  i  Bat  it  was  not  the  town 
talk  Oat  /" 

"  At  all  eyents,"  says  Traddles,  "  if  I  ever  am  one " 

"Why,  you  know  you  will  be." 

"  WeU,  my  dear  Copperfield,  wA«n  I  am  one,  I  shall  tell  the  story,  as  I 
said  I  would." 

We  walk  away,  arm  in  arm.  I  am  going  to  have  a  Kimily  dinner  with 
Traddles.  It  is  Sophy's  birthday ;  and,  on  our  road,  Traddles  discourses 
to  me  of  the  good  fortune  he  has  enjoyed. 

"  I  really  have  been  able,  my  dear  Copperfield,  to  do  all  that  I  had 
most  at  heart.  There 's  the  Reverend  Horace  promoted  to  that  living  at 
ibui  hundred  and  filly  pounds  a  yesi ;  there  are  our  two  boys  receiving 
the  very  best  education,  and  distinguishing  themselves  as  steady  scholara 
and  good  fellows  ;  there  are  three  of  the  girls  married  veiy  comfortably ; 
there  are  three  more  living  with  us  ;  there  are  three  more  keeping  house 
for  the  Beverend  Horace  since  Mis.  Crewlei's  decease  ;  and  all  of  them 
happy." 

"  Except —    I  siig^st. 

"  Except  the  Beauty,"  says  Traddles.  "  Yes.  It  was  very  unfortu- 
nate that  she  should  marry  such  a  vagabond.  But  there  was  a  certain 
dash  and  glare  about  him  that  caught  her.  However,  now  we  hare 
got  her  safe  at   our  house,  and  got  rid  of  him,  we  must  cheer  her'tp 

Traddles's  house  is  one  of  the  very  houses — or  it  easily  may  ha?e 
been — which  he  and  Sophy  used  to  parcel  out,  in  their  evening  walks. 
It  is  a  large  house ;  but  Traddles  keeps  his  papers  in  his  dressing-room, 
and  his  boots  with  his  papers ;  and  he  and  Sophy  squeeze  themselves  into 
upper  rooms,  reserving  the  best  bed-rooms  for  the  Beauty  and  the  girls. 
There  is  no  room  to  spare  iu  the  house ;  for  more  of  "  the  girls"  are  here,  and 
always  are  here,  by  some  accident  or  other,  than  I  know  how  to  count.  Here, 
nhen  we  go  in,  is  a  crowd  of  them,  running  down  to  the  door,  and  handing 
Traddles  about  to  be  kissed,  until  he  is  out  of  breath.  Here,  established 
in  perpetuity,  is  the  poor  Beauty,  a  widow  with  a  little  girl;  here, 
at  dinner  on  Sophy's  birthday,  are  the  three  married  girls  with  their 
three  husbands,  and  one  of  the  husband's  brolhera,  and  another  hus- 
band's cousin,  and  another  husband's  sister,  who  appears  to  me  to  be 
engaged  to  the  cousin.  Tiaddles,  exactly  the  same  simple,  unaffected 
Mow  as  he  ever  was,  sits  at  the  foot  of  the  large  table  like  a  Patriarch; 
and  Sophy  beams  upon  him,  from  the  head,  across  a  cheerful  space  that  is 
certainly  not  gUttering  with  Britannia  metal. 

And  now,  as  I  ako*  my  task,  lubduiug  my  deaire  to  linger  yet,  these 
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(aces  fade  awaj.  Bat,  one  &oe,  shiilmg  oh  me  like  a  HeaTenlj  light  bj 
wliich  I  see  all  other  objects,  is  above  them  and  beyond  them  alL  And 
that  remains. 

I  turn  my  head,  and  see  it,  in  its  beantiful  serenity,  beside  me.  Mj 
lamp  bums  low,  and  I  hare  written  far  into  the  night ;  but  the  dv 
presence,  without  which  I  were  nothing,  bears  me  company. 

O  Agnes,  O  my  soul,  so  may  thy  face  be  by  me  when  I  dose  my  lak 
indeed ;  so  may  I,  when  realities  are  melting  from  me  like  the  thadovi 
which  I  now  dismiss,  still  find  thee  near  me,  pointing  upward  ! 


THE    END. 


r 
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